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jfint  iWeetfng,  iWfcJaelmas  ®erm- 

The  Eer.  the  Kastsb  op  TJirrvEKsiTT  Coll.,  the  PEESiDEiirT,  in  the  Chair. 

I^ov.  14.  This  meeting  (held  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  by  per- 
mission) was  the  first  held  since  the  change  in  the  denomination  of  the 
Society  which  was  made  last  term,  and  \)y  which  title  the  scope  of 
the  Society's  labours  was  considerably  enlarged.  As  many  are  probably 
aware,  the  word  "  Historical '*  has  been  added  to  the  title,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  subscription  has  been  reduced  from  one  guinea  to  ten 
shillings  for  members  during  residence,  and  ^ve  shillings  for  non-resident 
members  who  would  wish  to  keep  up  their  connection  with  the  Society 
and  receive  the  reports.  This  reduction  of  the  subscription,  as  was  antici- 
pated, enabled  the  President  to  read  a  much  longer  list  of  new  members 
to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting  than  had  been  the  case  for  some 
years  past. 

Two  new  members,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  elected— the  Hon.  R.  Abbot, 
Ch.  Oh.,  and  A.  W.  Booker,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch. 

The  ntnal  bnsineM  of  the  Society  being 
concluded,  the  Prerident  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  the  diicnsuon  of 
the  evening,  namely,  the  Connection  of 
History  with  Architecture,  which  he  con- 
sidered very  tqppropriate  to  the  inang^nra- 
tive  meeting  under  the  new  title.  He  then 
called  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  who  said  he 
had  been  requested  to  open  the  discnsuon, 
as  bdng  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
ArcbHeotnral  Society.  He  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  union  of  history  with  archi- 
tecture, and  considered  It  rather  a  devdop- 
ment  of  the  original  idea  of  the  Society  than 
any  real  dumge  of  plan.  The  Society  had 
always  taken  the  historical  view  of  archi- 
tecture^ the  ssthetical  and  the  practical 
had  come  in  naturally  and  inddentally, 
but  were  not  essentiaL  Some  of  the  ear- 
liest papers  read  before  the  Sodety  had 
been  siiB  much  historical  as  architecturaL 
The  Heraldic  and  Archieological  Sodety 
had  already  been  incorporated  with  this 
Sodety,  which  possessed  the  library  of 
both.  The  collection  of  casts  of  the 
mooMings  and  details  of  each  style  or 
period  which  the  Sodety  had  formed  at 
its  commencement  as  the  Grammar  of  the 
study,  had  always  been  arranged  in  chrono- 


logical order  and  under  the  kings'  reigns, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  historical 
arrangement.  He  considered  it  impossi- 
ble to  understand  medieval  architecture 
without  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
architecture  of  every  country  was  an  essen- 
tial part  of  its  history,  and  so  doedy  con- 
nected with  it  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
separate  them.  He  believed  that  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  architecture 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student 
of  aU  other  brandies  of  history,  and  greatiy 
asnst  his  memory,  as  visible  and  tangible 
objects  are  always  more  easily  remembered 
than  any  others. 

The  character  of  each  century  is  dis- 
tinctly stamped  upon  its  architecture,  and 
everything  else  is  subordinate  to  this; 
national,  provincial,  and  even  personal  in- 
fluence may  be  traced  upon  many  build- 
ings, but  quite  subordinate  to  the  character 
of  the  age  in  which  they  were  erected. 
The  exact  date  of  a  building  tells  its  cha- 
racter much  more  than  the  place  where, 
or  the  persons  by  whom,  it  was  erected. 
The  buildings  of  the  eleventh  century  mark 
a  period  of  very  rapid  progress  from  almost 
barbarism  at  the  beginning,  the  masonry 
boiog  of  the  rudest  possible  descriptioo,  to 


t  possible  uescnptioo,  to 
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a  considenible  degree  of  drilintioo  and 
▼ery  good  masonry  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
twelfth  centory  wa*  also  a  period  of  very 
rapid  progress,  and  before  the  end  of  it  we 
have  as  fine  masonry  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  although  the  style  is  still  heavy  and 
massive,  and  may  be  said  to  symbolise  the 
oppressive  mle  of  the  Norman  kings. 

In  the  thirteenth  centuij  we  have  light- 
ness, vigour,  and  boldness,  characteristic 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  of  action, — ^the 
men  who  erected  those  buildings  also  ob- 
tained Magna  Charta.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  we  have  less  vigour  but  more  re- 
finement, and  in  architectural  details  a 
more  close  copying  of  natural  forms.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  beginning  of 
decay  may  be  traced  in  the  sha&llowness 
and  feebleness  of  the  details,  but  English 
buildings  of  this  period  still  often  have 
a  good  deal  of  manly  vigour  about  them. 
In  the  sixteenth  the  decay  has  proceeded, 
and  the  mixture  of  styles  shews  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  times. 

The  personal  character  of  our  kings,  as 
well  as  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
were  not  without  their  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  their  day.  The  chief  build- 
ings of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  William  Rufus  are  the  Norman  castles^ 
those  massive  square  keeps  which  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Henry 
I.,  called  Beauclerc,  was  a  man  of  letters 
and  of  religion,  and  the  chief  buildings  of 
his  time  are  monasteries  and  churches.  The 
civil  wars  of  the  time  of  Stephen  called 
for  more  castles;  many  were  added,  and 
others  rebuilt  in  his  reig^.  Henry  11. 
succeeded  by  peaceful  hereditary  succession 
to  the  whole  of  the  western  provinces  of 
France.  The  constant  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  those  provinces  could 
not  fail  to  have  considerable  influence  upon 
England,  and  this  is  shewn  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  peri.od,  the  great  time  of 
transition  from  the  Norman  to  the  Qothic 
style. 

Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  not  merely 
a  warrior,  he  was  the  first  military  archi- 
tect and  engineer  of  his  day,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  Chateau  Gaillard,  which  he  designed 
and  built,  and  which  was  fiir  in  advance 
of  any  other  buildings  of  hii  day.    The 


freedom  which  the  people  obtained  under 
John  b  shewn  by  the  f^«edom  of  their 
architecture,  as  has  been  said.  Some  ex- 
cuse may  be  made  for  the  vacillation  and 
weakness  of  the  government  of  Henry  III., 
by  the  fact  that  the  whole  revenue  of 
his  kingdom  was  absorbed  in  building: 
almost  all  our  great  oathedrals  and  abbey 
churches  belong  to  his  reign.  A  great 
war  with  Wales  would  have  been  aa 
ruinous  then  as  a  great  European  war 
would  have  been  during  the  height  of  the 
railway  mania  in  our  own  day.  Edward  I. 
has  left  the  stamp  of  his  character  and  his 
history  in  the  great  castles  ot  Wales,— 
Conway,  Caernarvon,  Beaumaris,  and  Har- 
lech, —  and  not  less  in  the  castles  of 
Qoienne ;  and  of  his  free  trade  principles  in 
the  flourishing  towns  which  he  founded. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  IIL, 
the  great  barons  who  ruled  the  oountry 
have  left  monuments  of  themselves  every- 
where in  the  castles  and  the  churches 
which  they  built,  as  in  this  neighboorhood 
Dorchester  Abbey  Church,  which  had  in 
its  windows  the  arms  of  nearly  all  the 
great  barons  of  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

The  will  of  King  Henry  VI.  contains 
the  most  minute  architectural  directions 
for  the  building  of  his  two  colleges  at 
Eton  and  Cambridge.  But  the  religious 
fervour  which  was  at  its  height  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  was  gradually  decay- 
ing, and  in  the  following  century  became 
very  dead,  until  revived  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  castles  of  the  Edwardian  pe- 
riod gradually  gave  way  to  more  peaccsfUl 
habitations,  and  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  fortifications  were  in- 
tended more  for  keeping  out  bands  of  rob- 
bers than  for  regular  war&re.  In  the  six- 
teenth they  became  more  ornamental,  and 
were  erected  as  marks  of  grandeur  rather 
than  for  use.  Altogether,  he  thought  that 
architecture  was  the  best  possible  memoria 
techtUoa  for  the  study  of  modem  history. 

The  President  in  thanking  Mr.  Parker 
for  his  remarks,  with  which  he  AiUy  con- 
purred,  referred  to  a  question  which  was 
closely  connnected  with  them,  namely,  the 
cause  of  the  metal- work  being  often  so 
fiir  in  advance  of  the  buildings  of  the  same 
age.    He   pointed  out  the  fact  that  we 
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fbimd  jeweDery  of  remote  ages  eqnal  in 
beauty  and  delicacy  to  that  of  the  present 
day, — of  ages  wbich  were,  in  other  respects, 
▼ery  nnoi?iliaed.  He  referred  to  examples 
which  were  dug  up  in  America,  evidently 
of  an  early  period,  but  of  woi^manship 
equal  to  that  of  Paris  or  London  of  th« 
present  time.  He  then  called  on  the  Li- 
brarian to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the 
Roman  spear-head  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  Librarian  begged,  first  of  all,  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  npon  what  had  fallen 
trom  the  President  with  respect  to  other 
remains  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
than  those  of  buildings.  It  seemed  to  him, 
that  as  buildings  appealed  to  the  eye 
as  had  been  shewn,  in  illustration  of 
history,  so  all  works  of  art  and  manufac- 
ture belonging  to  a  certain  period  would, 
when  collected  together,  tend  to  illustrate 
the  manners,  customs,  and,  indeed,  the 
civilization  of  that  period;  and  he  ref(Brred 
especially  to  the  fact  of  the  Architectural 
Society  possessing  a  considerable  and 
valuable  collection  of  casts,  models^  Sec., 
illustrating  the  times  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  downwards.  At  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  collection  in  the  room,  the 
Ashmolean  collection,  which  was  almost 
confined  to  objects  illustrating  the  history 
of  this  country  previous  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Now  what  he  hoped  was, 
that  these  two  should  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  thus  form  a  chronological 
series  of  illustrations  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  to  the  present;  and  h^  hoped 
that  it  was  not  saying  too  much,  that 
there  was  no  building  in  Oxford  so  suit- 
able in  every  way  for  the  whole  collection 
as  the  room  in  which  they  were  now  as- 
sembled)  and  in  which  one-half  of  the  col- 
lection had  been  placed  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

With  regard  to  the  Roman  spear-head 
which  had  been  sent  for  exhibition  to  this 
meeting,  he  would  only  observe  that  it  was 
one  out  of  140  which  were  found  laid  edge- 
wise in  two  rows  of  70,  one  above  the  other, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Bour- 
ton-on-the- Water,  not  far  from  Addlestrop 
Station.  He  pointed  out  the  position  of 
this  camp  with  regard  to  the  great  Fosse- 


way  and  the  other  diief  roads  of  Roman 
Britain.  The  other  piece  of  iron-work, 
possibly  a  sword-hilt,  was  found  in  the 
churchyard  of  Lower  Swell,  near  which 
are  two  British  barrows.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  these  were  but  a  beginning,  and 
that  at  each  meeting  nnular  objects  of  in- 
terest would  be  laid  before  the  Society,  and 
that  several  would  in  course  of  time  find 
their  way  into  its  collection. 

Mr.  Owen  referred  to  the  Library  of  the 
Society,  which,  it  was  explained,  was  not  as 
yet  accessible  to  members,  but  arrange- 
ments it  was  hoped  would  shortly  be  made 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Shirley,  of  Wadham,  said  that  he 
was  struck  with  two  points  which  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Parker.  First,  the  great 
change  which  took  place  in  military  archi- 
tecture. InNormantimesthemasnvesquare 
keeps,  rude  and  simple  as  they  were,  an- 
swered their  purpose, — they  could  not  be 
taken,  and  enabled  the  gpreat  barons  often 
to  set  the  king  at  defiance.  A  century 
later  we  find  that  the  means  of  attack  have 
increased,  and  necessitated  much  greater 
preparations  for  defence,  as  in  the  Ch&teau 
Qaillard.  At  a  later  period,  again,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I.,  we  have  deep  cUtches 
and  bold  fianking  towers.  Some  evening 
he  hoped  we  might  discuss  the  means  of 
attack  and  defence  as  connected  with  mi- 
litary architecture.  Secondly,  he  wished 
to  ask  Mr.  Parker  whether  he  had  been 
able  to  trace  any  infiuenoe  of  the  different 
religious  Orders  on  the  style  of  architec- 
ture in  their  buildings. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  point  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Cistercian  Order  are 
generally  plainer  than  9therB  of  the  same 
period,  especially  the  earlier  buildings. 
There  is  also  a  cUfference  of  plan  between 
a  monastery,  and  a  cathedral  surrounded 
by  its  dose,  with  separate  houses  for  the 
canons,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Freeman ;  but  the  subject  altogether  re- 
quired more  investigation. 

Mr.  Pattison,  of  Lincoln,  enquired  what 
was  the  date  of  the  latest  fortified  houses 
or  private  buildings  erected  for  defence  ? 

Mr.  Ck>ldwin  Smith  instanced  Old  Ba- 
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sing-honse,  of  the  time  of  James  I^  which  Tery  akilftil  workeri  in  metal.    He  also 

SQsUiined  three  lieget;  but  this  was  proba-  mentioned  Mr.  Skidmore's  theory,  that 

hi  J  an  exceptional  case  ;  houses  of  so  late  the  conventional  foliage  of  the  tranriiional 

a  period  were  not  usually  fortified  at  all,  period  was  copied  firom  the  gold  omft- 

or  not  sufficiently  to  stand  a  siege.  ments  used  in  the  wooden  efanrcbes  of  the 

The  President  mentioned  that  he  had  Saxons,  many  of  which  may  have  been 

received  a  letter  from  Torquny,  enquiring  preserved  to  that  period.    With  reference 

whether  the  floor  under  the  seats  in  a  to  this  Museum,  he  took  the  opportunity 

church  should  be  raised,  or  level  with  that  of  calling  attention  to  the  Arundel  mar-> 

of  the  passages.    The  Committee  thought  hies,  now  kept  in  a  room  belonging  to  the 

it  was  generally  better  for  them  to  be  Bodleian  Library  where  nobody  sees  them. 

level,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  elderly  people  Amongst  them  are  the  foundation-stones, 

tripping  over  the  low  step,  which  is  more  with  inscriptions,  of  Deerhnrst  Church  hi 

dangerous  than  a  step  of  the  usual  height.  Qloucestershire,  founded  by  Duke  Odda 

Mr.  Parker,  in  roply  to  a  remark  of  the  in  1058,  and  of  Rewley  Abbey  in  Oxford, 

President  respecting  the  metal-work  of  an  founded  by  Ela  Longesp^  Countess  of 

early  period,  like  Alfred's  jewel  in  this  Salisbury,  about  1230.  These  olgects  ought 

Museum,  observed  that  metal-work  was  to  form  part  of  an  Historical  Museum, 
generally  in  advance  of  stone  sculpture.  The    President    then    a^jonmed    the 

and  that  a  half-civilized  people  are  often  meeting. 


Ifov.  21.     The  Eev.  the  Mastek  op  Ukiveksitt  College  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  ^ntlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Rev.  Henry  Wellesley,  D.D.,  Principal  of  New  Inn  Hall. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecdesisstical  History. 
Goldwin  Smith,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History. 
Rev.  a.  Ridding,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Bullock,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  CoUege. 
Montagu  E.  Burrows,  M.A.,  Magdalen  Hall. 
C.  E.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
Viscount  Newry,  Ch.  Ch. 
Chas.  Appleton,  Esq.,  St  John's  College.    ^ 
John  Langdon  Fulford,  Esq.,  St.  Mary  HaU. 
T.  E.  Hawes,  Esq.,  Abingdon. 
Henry  St.  John  Rosde,  Esq.,  University  College. 
J.  Scott,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 

The  President,  while  these  names  were  being  balloted  for,  read  extracts 
from  the  following  letters  which  had  been  received  by  the  Committee, 
From  the  Rev.  H.  B.  W.  Churton,  asking  for  information  on  Manor  Chancels. 
From  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Griffith,  giving  an  account  of  an  ancient  mural  paint- 
ing in  distemper  on  the  walls  of  the  church  at  Berwick  St.  John.  From 
the  Rev.  J.  Cross,  asking  for  information  respecting  the  stained  glass  of 
Capronnier  of  Brussels,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Doncaster 
Church.  From  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Hutton,  referring  to  the  fact  that  heraldry 
was,  as  well  as  architecture  and  history,  a  subject  to  which  the  Society 
should  give  its  attention,  as  the  two  societies,  the  Heraldic  and  Architect 
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taral,  were  some  years  aga  united ;  and,  secondly,  hoping  that  the  Society 
would  find  means  to  put  itself  into  communication  with  some  of  the  nume- 
rous literary  and  scientific  institutes,  &c.,  which  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the 
adjoining  counties.  He  thought  that  many  would  be  glad  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  Society's  proceedings,  and  also,  probably,  be  willing  to 
furnish  accounts  of  discoveries  of  archaeological  interest  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  names  to  supply  those  of  the  five  outgoing  members  of  Committee 
were  read,  and  also  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  join  the 
Society,  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  then  delivered  a  lecture,  "  On  the  Comparative  Pro- 
gress of  Architecture  in  England  and  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  History  of  the  Times." 

Mr.  Parker  began  at  the  year  1000,  and     case  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oen- 


quoted  a  passage  from  the  contemporary 
chronicle  of  Radolphns  Glaber,  that  *'from 
tbe  number  of  new  buildings  being  erected 
in  1008,  the  world  appeared  to  be  patting 
on  a  new  white  robe.*'  He  also  referred 
to  the  treatise  of  King  Canote  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  English  travellers,  who  in  their 
more  extended,  and  oflen  varied  joomeys 
to  Rome,  from  the  early  period  down- 
wards, had  better  opportunities  of  see- 
ing  and  knowing  what  was  gmng  on  in 
other  countries  than  the  inhabitants  of 
any  provinoe  of  France,  and  to  this  he 
attributed  the  greater  perfection  of  Eng- 
lish Qothic;  the  changes  are  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and  al- 
though advantage  was  taken  of  any  im- 
provement in  foreign  countries,  they 
were  so  assimilated  to  the  English  ^le 
that  no  violent  change  or  hiatus  is  any- 
where perceptible.  The  friendly  into*- 
oourse  of  the  people  of  EngUmd  and 
France  had  fkc  more  to  do  with  this  pro- 
grress  than  any  change  of  government,  but 
those  provinces  of  France  with  which  we 
had  the  most  intercourse  naturally  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  our  own  archi- 
tecture. In  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  our  style  is  distinct  frt>m  anything 
in  France,  and  is  posnbly  Danish.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  Norman 
style  was  inlvoduoed,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference then  between  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land; the  early  work  at  Westminster  is 
just  as  forward  as  the  work  of  the  same 
time  at  Caen,  and  this  continues  to  be  the 


tury.  During  the  great  period  of  tran- 
dtion,  the  whole  of  the  western  provinces 
of  France  were  part  of  the  English  domi- 
nions, and  there  was  consequently  great 
intercourse  between  the  people  of  those 
provinces  and  England,  and  their  archi- 
tecture had  more  influence  upon  ours  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  France.  The 
buildings  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine,  were  in  advance  of  any  others 
at  that  time,  and  had  a  mixture  of  the 
Byzantine  element  derived  from  Perigord. 
He  sud  that  bar-tracery  was  used  si- 
multaneously in  the  Sancte  Chapelle  at 
Paris,  at  Rheims,  and  in  the  chapter-house 
at  Westminster,  in  1246.  Ornamental 
fbliage  was  copied  flrom  nature  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  both 
countries.  The  mouldings  are  always  ftr 
more  numerous  in  the  English  buildings. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  styles  entirely  diverge  from  each  other  { 
the  i^«nch  Flamboyant  and  the  English 
Perpendicular  are,  at  first  sight,  totally 
difierent,  but  have  many  features  in 
common :  the  shallowness  and  poverty  of 
Uie  details  in  both  are  signs  of  approach- 
ing decay.  Throughout  the  whole  period 
the  race  was  so  nearly  even  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  say  which  had  the  priority. 

In  the  course  of  the  lecture  he  laid  special 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
history  of  the  country  into  account,  and 
remembering  that  Fruioe  was  not,  as  now, 
one  country,  hut  composed  of  separate 
provinces,  constantly  changing  and  con- 
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•tantly  inflaeiioed  by  external  political 
eventa,  and  each  having  ita  diftinct  archi- 
tectural character. 

The  Prendent,  in  thanking  Mr.  Parker, 
referred  to  inatancea  where  French  archi- 
tecta  had  been  brought  orer  into  EngUnd. 
He  alao  called  attention  to  what  he  eon- 
•idered  to  be  one  of  the  earlieat  chnrchea 
eziating  in  thia  country,  namely,  the  chnrdi 
of  Dover,  which  he  waa  glad  to  aay  the 
Qovemment  had  ordered  to  be  put  into 
repair,  but  the  original  work  to  be  aero- 
pnlonsly  preaenred,  and  that  it  waa  now 
in  Mr.  Sootf  i  handa. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  of  Balfiol,  wiahed  that 
more  reference  had  been  made  to  Scotland. 
He  thought  that  the  architectore  of  thaa 
part  of  Britain  waa  more  immediately 
oonnected  with  that  of  Fniooe  than  with 
the  architecture  of  England.  He  refer- 
red eapecially  to  the  Flamboyant  atyle^ 


which  waa  tommm  to  Fraoee  and  800^ 
land,  but  wanting  in  England.  He,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  the  chapter-houae  of 
Elgin  Cathedral  waa  aimilar  to  that  of 
WeB8andother8,aDdofatypeMot  Ibmd 
in  France.  He  alao  referred  to  the  pra- 
▼alenoe  of  the  tooth-omaneot»  but  tbe 
abaenoe  of  the  ball-ik>w«r  ornament,  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Parker  thought  the  oompariaon  of 
the  architecture  of  Scotland  wi^  that  of 
Englaod  aad  of  Fnmoe,  flom  both  of  wUdi 
it  diibred  in  many  pointi^  quite  worthy  of 
being  atudied,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Societj 
would  be  &voured  with  aome  obaervationa 
upon  it ;  but  it  would  have  been  too  wide 
a  field  far  him  to  have  introduced  it  into 
hia  lecture  that  evening. 

After  aome  obaervationa  from  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Bnrgon  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Roae, 
the  meeting  waa  a^i^'vii'i^^ 


ITov.  28. 


The  Bey.  the  Mastxb  07  UKiyxBanr  CoixEeB  in  the  Chair. 


The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  :— 
The  Rev.  the  Maater  of  Univenity  College,  Pretident 
The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Btoxam, 

Rev.  P.  O.  Medd,  M.A.,  Univeraity  College,    . 
Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  Wadham  Collage, 
Rev.  M.  Pattiaon,  M.A.,  Lincohi  College, 
£.  W.  Urquhart,  Eaq.,  Balliol  College,^ 
J.  R.  Stewart,  Eaq.,  Pembrt^e  CoUegiC 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :— 

L.  Oumey,  Eaq.,  Balliol  College. 

Rev.  Capel  Cure,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 

K.  Bond,  Eaq.,  Oriel  College. 


Audiion. 


New  Memben 
qftKe  Commiiidt, 


After  aome  remarks  from  the  Chairman, 
thanking  the  Society  for  re-electing  him  at 
their  Preaident, 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon  oilered  a  few  re- 
marks upon  a  aeriea  of  rubbingB  which  he 
had  made  of  inacriptions  on  the  marble 
and  stone  skba  which  covered  the  graves 
of  the  early  Christians  in  the  Catacomba. 

In  introducing  the  subject  he  laid  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Jews  introduced 
the  custom  of  burying  their  dead  in  un- 


derground vaulta.  The  Cataoomba  were 
not  confined  to  Rome,  but  were  found 
elsewhere, — in  ftct;  wherever  the  Jews  had 
settled.  Those  at  Naples,  for  instance, 
were  ftur  grander,  though  less  extensive, 
than  those  at  Rome.  He  referred  to  the 
soil  of  Rome  as  of  volcanic  origin,  Le^ 
compoeed  of  tufh,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  rough  red  aandstone,  very  earily 
cut,  but  U>e  mark  of  a  knife  or  chisel  once 
made,  would  kst  for  ever  if  not  toudied. 
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The  Jew%  who  irere  amongft  the  earlieit 
ooovertt  to  Cbrutiftnity,  bad  a  catacomb 
outsicle  Bom^  and  contiDned  their  practice 
of  horial ;  that  ia»  they  dog  an  entrance 
with  atepe  leading  down  to  a  paasage. 
This  pamge  was  about  tix  feet  wide^  bnt 
In  height  wmetimea  not  snffident  fbr  a  tall 
man  to  walk  npnght  without  knocking 
his  bead  againet  the  roof.  On  either  nde 
a  leriei  of  receaies  were  cot  out  of  the 
■olid  tnfii  to  receive  the  oorpses  exactly 
which  were  to  be  placed  in  them*  From 
•U  to  eight  of  these  reoenea  were  fonnd 
phioed  one  abore  the  other,  thns  forming  a 
oomplete  network.  He  would  not  venture 
even  an  approximate  calculation  aa  to  the 
length  of  the  pnwngea  or  the  number  of 
the  tombs.  Of  the  Utter,  probably  there 
were  some  millioos,  and  the  former  might 
extend  to  hondreds  of  miks.  Unfortn- 
nately,  however,  all  the  tombs  had  been 
rifled.  For  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies after  the  Christian  era  persons 
were  buried  in  them.  In  the  fifkh  century 
they  were  regarded  as  shrines,  and  cared 
for.  In  process  of  time»  when  Rome  was 
invaded,  everytbmg  valuable  was  taken 
out  from  themu  Then  later  still,  when  the 
worship  of  relics  became  so  common,  the 
bones  were  taken  and  sold;  and  this  went 
on  for  a  seriea  of  years.  Bosio,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  drew  attention  to  them, 
but  a  new  day  seemed  to  have  dawned* 
and  they  were  now  being  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

The  month  of  each  tomb  was  filled  up 
with  a  slab  or  tiles,  but  in  nearly  all, 
unfortunately,  the  slabs  had  been  removed, 
and  although  they  were  preserved  in 
museums,  from  the  fact  of  their  original 
positions  not  having  been  noted  they  had 
lost  most  of  their  interest. 

He  then  referred  to  what  were  called 
instruments  of  torture  which  had  been 
found,  but  he  thought  were  simply  in- 
struments that  had  been  used  by  the 
heathen  in  thdr  sacrifices. 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  in- 
scriptions which  were  hung  round  the 
room,  and  which  were  carefol  rubbings 
from  the  slabswhich  were  preserved,  chiefly 
in  the  Jesuits'  College,  St.  John  Lateran, 
and  the  Vatican.    He  considered  the  date 


of  the  greater  number  of  them  to  be  about 
the  time  of  Constantino. 

He  began  with  the  simple  inscriptions 
of  the  bishops  Eutychianus,  Anteros,  Cor- 
nelius, Lucius,  and  Falnan,  but  suggested 
that  the  inscription  was  probably  added 
some  years  after  the  deoease  of  the  person 
it  commemorated.  He  then  proceeded 
to  some  of  the  more  curious  Jewiih  in- 
■oriptioni^  on  which  the  commonest  symbol 
was  the  seven-branched  candlestick.  To 
one  of  these,  in  which  the  inscription  was 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  a  few  Hebrew 
words  were  added,  one  of  which  he  shewed 
was  the  precise  equivalent  of  the  "In 
pace;"  and  no  doubt  the  origin  of  this 
most  common  termination  of  an  inscrip- 
tion was  Jewish. 

The  DM.,  Le.  the  Diis  Manibus,  he  re- 
marked, was  very  common  on  even  Chris- 
tian tombi^  but  meant  nothing  more  than 
now  is  meant  by  reference  in  poetry  to 
urns  and  shades.  One  inscription,  that  of 
Faustinus,  simply  stating  that  "he  had 
bought  this  tomb,  the  bailiff  being  wit- 
ness," he  thought  would  have  provoked 
hostile  criticism  even  in  a  modem  ceme- 
tery. 

He  pointed  out  several  of  the  symbols, 
monograms,  &o.,  such  as  the  bird,  the 
bird  and  leaf,  the  XP,  the  Ichthus,  the  ship, 
and  the  flgure  holding  up  the  hands.  In  one 
place  he  pointed  out  the  raising  of  Laza- 
rus, as  a  fair  type  of  the  attempt  to  repre- 
sent scenes  from  Scripture. 

On  one  of  the  tombs  the  word  eupella 
occurred,  signifying  clearly  a  grave,  and  he 
would  venture  to  suggest  the  connection 
between  this  word  and  the  chapel,  because 
where  there  were  graves  there  was  proba- 
bly a  place  of  worship. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Burgon  for 
his  very  interesting  remarks,  and  com- 
mented on  the  extreme  value  of  having 
careful  rubbings  from  the  originals.  He 
said  a  few  words  upon  the  palsBography, 
also  on  the  simplicity  of  the  epitaphs,  and 
on  the  common  use  of  the  XP,  which  he 
had  seen  instances  of  in  this  country  be- 
longing to  a  far  later  period,  as  at  Bake- 
well  in  Derbyshire. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  made  some  remarks 
D^on  the  bird  with  the  olive-branch  as  em- 
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blematSe  of  ''peace;"  and  the  "oplifted 
handa^  aa  leproaenting  the  Oriental  mode 
of  prayer.  But  he  would  eapedally  call 
attention  to  the  erypta  of  England  aa  har* 
ing  had  their  orig^  in  imitation  of  the 
Boman  Catacomha.  They  were  need  for 
relicB  till  the  thirteenth  centoryy  when, 
not  being  ftmnd  iniBeiently  eapafdou^ 
they  were  anperseded  by  nde  chapela.  He 
oonndered  that  the  Cataoomba  themaelyea 
eontinned  in  nae  aa  borial-plaoea  to  a 
mnch  later  period  than  ia  commonly  aa- 
Bgned  to  them,  and  he  exhibited  a  draw- 
ing of  a  doorway  from  one  of  them, 
of  a  pecoliar  form,  which  coold  not  be 
oiherwiae  than  medieraL  He  also  ex- 
hibited a  copy  of  a  pattern  painted  on 
one  of  the  aidea  which  confirmed  thia 
▼iew.  He  then  commented  upon  the  ap- 
proaehea  to  the  Cataoomba.  He  had  only 
in  one  instance  foond  an  ancient  approach. 


All  the  present  entrancea  he  considered 
modem.  The  air-holes  were  no  donbt 
original,  and  he  thooght  in  many  caaea 
the  only  approach  to  the  lower  paaaagea 
was  by  deaoending  the  shaft  by  whidi  the 
tnfa  had  been  remored. 

Mr.  Weatwood  made  aome  coriona  and 
intersatangremarks  npon  the  Palsogr^by, 
which  he  considered  to  extend  orer  sereral 
centoriea,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fine 
bold  style  of  one  of  the  inscriptions,  which 
he  considered  the  earliest  of  thoee  exhi- 
luted.  In  condnding,  he  hoped  that  this 
fine  collection  of  rabbings  woold  be  given  to 
the  University,  and  be  placed  in  the  room 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  nnder  the 
care  of  the  Ardiitectnral  and  Historical 
Society. 

After  some  Aurther  remarks  from  the 
President,  the  meeting  (the  last  to  be  held 
this  Term)  was  acyomrned. 


%♦  The  CammtUee  propose  in  future  to  print  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  each  Term. 

In  iuuing  the  first  of  these,  they  regret  that  the  state  of  their  funds  does 
not  allow  them  to  give  a  more  extended  account  of  their  proceedings. 

They  hope,  however,  by  a  large  accession  of  new  members,  to  which,  judging 
by  the  resuUs  of  the  past  Term,  they  may  reasonably  look  forward,  and  by 
the  assistance  also  which  they  hope  to  receive,  and  in  some  cases  are  promised 
from  many  of  their  non-resident  members,  they  will  be  able  gradually  to 
extend  their  report* 
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Fa.  6.    J.  R.  Paekkb,  Esq.,  P.S.A.  (Vice-President),  iq  the  chair. 

After  the  list  of  names  of  members  had  been  proposed,  to  be  balloted 
for  at  the  next  meeting,  the  Chairman  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  very  beautiful  collection  of  photographs  which  were  being 
exhibited  in  London,  belonging  to  the  Architectural  Photographic  Associ- 
ation. He  then  called  upon  the  Bev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  Wadham 
College,  who  read  a  very  valuable  paper,  "  On  some  Questions  connected 
with  the  Chancellorship  of  Becket" 


**  Until  of  oomparatlTely  late  yean,  the 
itndy  of  modem,  and  eipeciaUy  of  inedi»- 
Til  lustory,  has  Buffered  lexioaaly  from  the 
drawing  of  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  eodeaiaatical  and  secular 
hiftory.  So  long  as  the  practice  continued 
among  general  historians  of  relegating  the 
affiiin  of  the  Church  to  a  separate  chap- 
ter, 80  long  it  was  in  many  cases  vain  to 
hope  for  an  intelligent  and  connected  view 
of  events:  for  it  involved  the  continual 
divorce  of  consequences  fttun  thdr  causes, 
and  of  actions  from  the  motives  which  led 
to  them.  And  even  now  that  the  defects 
of  this  method  have  been,  for  some  time 
past,  pretty  freely  admitted,  our  view  of 
many  particular  periods  and  events  con- 
tinues to  be  unoonsdously  influenced  by 
its  results.  For  it  is  easy  to  abandon  a 
principle  and  yet  to  retain  the  condurions 
to  which  it  has  led.  The  verdict  of  the  last 
century  in  matters  of  history  is  often  ac- 
cepted, where  we  can  point  out  the  fidlacy 
which  determined  its  judgment. 

"  Something  of  this  kind  has  happened 
In  the  case  of  fiecket.  Our  estimate  of  him 
is  oertunly  more  rational  than  that  of  our 
Iktbers.  After  three  centuries  of  adoration, 
and  three  of  guieral  anathema,  he  is  at  last 
regarded  as  human,  as  a  man,  in  the  esti- 
mate of  unbiassed  contemporaries,  of  great 
fiuilts^  not  eminent  for  holiness,  not  even 
of  singular  ascetidsm,  but  yet  a  man  of 
noble  qualities,  of  a  rare  and  lofty  spirit, 
and  of  a  genius  which  has  had  few  equals. 
Still,  however,  we  continue  to  look  at 
him,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  too  exclusively 
fM  a  Churchman.    For  though  the  ecde- 


siastical  side  of  his  career  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  brilliant,  it  is  but  one  side 
after  all;  and  I  believe  that  a  more 
careftd  study  of  the  secular  portion  of 
Beckef  s  life  would  yield  results  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Light  would,  I  am 
satisfied,  be  thrown  upon  several  points 
of  his  struggle  with  Henry,  and  it  would 
prove  moreover,  as  I  think,  that  his  chan- 
cellorship was  an  epoch  in  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  England,  and  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  the  few  medisoval 
statesmen  to  whom  a  well-defined  civil 
policy  can  be  Jnstiy  ascribed. 

**  It  is  to  this  last  point  that  I  desire  to 
call  your  attention  this  evening.  And  I 
am  sfraid  that  in  doing  so  I  shall  have  to 
ask  for  almost  more  than  a  fidr  share  of 
attention,  for  my  subject  is  complex  and 
obscure,  and  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to 
present  very  clearly  the  results  of  an  im- 
perfect enquiry. 

"  What  I  can  promise  is,  that  the  ques- 
tions I  am  gdng  to  lay  before  you  are 
really  of  historical  importance,  and  worthy 
of  more  investigation  than  they  have  yet 
received. 

"  They  are,  Whether  the  chancellorship 
of  Becket  left  any  permanent  traces  of 
itself,  Ist,  in  the  ttatus  and  oiBoe  of  the 
chancellor ;  2nd,  in  the  constitution  of  our 
courts  of  justice;  8rd,  in  the  character  of 
the  common  law  P 

"I.  The  first  of  these  questions  cannot 
be  wholly  separated  from  the  other  two; 
but,  so  far  as  it  is  a  distinct  one,  it  is  of 
secondary  importance.  Let  us,  however, 
at  the  outset,  put  clearly  before  ourselves 
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wbit  were  the  fbnetioiie  to  which  the  pre- 
decenon  of  Becket  were  celled  under  the 
title  of  Chenoellor. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  need  icercely  re- 
mind yoo,  thftt  we  nraet  entirrij  dioniM 
from  our  minde  the  two  meet  prominent 
Amotions  of  the  modem  chancellor.  The 
Anglo-Korman  chancellor  was  neither  a 
judge  in  equity,  nor  was  he  president  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  £qnity»  indeed,  in 
the  tedinical  sense  of  our  eoorts,  did  not 
existy  for  no  process  conld  arise  to  modify 
the  rigour  of  the  common  law,  while  that 
law  was  yet  in  its  inikncy.  It  may  also 
he  fkirly  said,  I  think,  that  there  was 
DO  Hoose  of  Lords*;  nor,  had  it  ezistedv 
would  the  diancellor  haye  presided,  for  he 
was  not  tiien  what  he  has  since  become^ 
the  first  officer  of  the  crown. 

**  Originally,  indeed,  the  cfaancelkxr  was 
&r  from  holding  the  first  place.  He 
was  the  king's  principal  chaplain,  keeper 
of  the  chapel  royal,  confessor  to  the  king^ 
keeper,  in  other  words^  of  the  royal  con- 
science,  and  his  secretary,— an  important 
person  certainly,  and  one  of  the  seven 
great  officers  of  the  crown ;  but  stiU,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Campbell,  holding  only 
the  sixth  place  among  them.  Indeed, 
(mly  a  Tory  few  years  before  the  accession 
of  Henry  II.,  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
when  himselfthetreasnrer  of  the  kingdom, 
was  able  to  obtain  the  hombler  post  of 
chancellor,  first  for  his  nephew,  and  after- 
wards for  his  natural  son. 

"It  is  evident,  however,  at  a  glance^ 
that  under  the  earliest  Plantegenet  kings 
the  position  of  the  chancellor  has  undergone 
a  material  change.  He  exercises  coadder- 
able  judicial  functions^ ;  and  his  political 

•  Tet  the  lint  gremt  step  towards  its  establiBh- 
mrat,  the  separation  of  the  tenants  in  chief  into 
the  two  dasaeaof  greater  and  teaser  barona,  is  older 
tban  has  been  anppoaed.  Selden  and  Hallaai 
found  no  trace  of  any  diatinctiTe  privilege  of  the 
greater  barona  earlier  than  Magna  Carta.  But 
a  letter  of  O.  Foliot'a  ezpreaaly  states  that  the 
daim  of  the  Empreaa  Matilda  to  the  crown  was 
acknowledged  in  her  fiiUier'a  Ufettane  by  almost 
all  thoae  barons  **qpi  nominatim  consoererant 
appellarL"  (8.  Thomas  Cantnar.,  ed.  Qilea,  v. 
p.  98.) 

^  It  ia  generally  aaid  that  the  chaneeltor  was 
not  a  jadge  ontU  a  later  date.  That  he  had  no 
separate  eowt  is  true,  if  mors  is  intended  it  is 


activity  is  coostMii.  It  is  not  merely 
Henry  the  Second's  first  chancellor'  who 
was  a  great  man ;  hot  the  chancellors  of 
Bidiard  I.,  of  John,  and  of  Henry  IIL 
are  manifestly  officers  of  greater  conee- 
qneoce  than  their  Angk>-Korman  prede- 


<«  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  con- 
jecture the  time  when  this  change  took 
place.  One  of  Beckefs  biographers  states 
plainly  that  he  wa%  as  diancellor,  the  se- 
cond subject  in  the  realm '.  And  another 
of  them — Bediet's  own  secretary — speaka 
of  the  ofllce  'which  is  now  commonly  called 
the  chaaoeUorship  •  ;*  implying  that  it  was 
a  new  one,  although,  as  we  know,  the 
chancellor  had  under  all  the  Norman  kjngs^ 
if  not  earlier,  been  one  of  the  seven  great 
officers.  These  fiu^  coupled  with  what 
we  know  of  the  chanceUorship  under  Ste- 
phen, render  it,  I  think,  almost  certain 
that  during  the  tenure  of  Becket  the 
chanrftlknrsbip  was  raised  fhxm  the  sixth 
place  to  the  second.  I  will  now  quote  to 
you  a  passage  from  one  of  the  cotemporary 
biographers,  which  describes  the  office 
actually  held  by  Becket : — 

*•  'CanoeUarM  AngUss  dignitas  est,  at  seeendM 
a  rege  in  regno  habeatnr ;  at  altera  parte  aigilli 
regii,  quod  et  ad  i>)a8  pertinet  costodiam,  pro- 
pria signet  mandate ;  at  capella  regis  in  ipeios 
sit  dispoaitiooe  et  cnra';  nt  vacaates  archiepisce- 

eertainlj  an  error.  See  Madox.  Hirtorj  of  the 
Exchequer,  L  pp.  61,  SS ;  S.  Thomas  Oant.,  L 171. 

•  If  Becket  was  the  first.  But  there  isa  charter 
extant,  undated,  but,  as  appears  ftmn  the  names  of 
the  witnesses,  signed  almost  immadiateiy  after  the 
coronation  of  Henry  II.,  which  is  attested  by  **  N. 
Epo.  Ely  et  CaneeUario.*'  It  has  been  contended 
that  the  word  ef  is  an  error  for  T.,  and  that  the 
ehancellor  who  signs  ia  Becket  It  is  urged  that 
eae  of  the  witnesses  is  Hu^  Bigod,  Eari  of  Norw 
fkdk,  the  patent  of  whose  earldom  ia  extant,  at- 
tested by  Becket ;  Ihmi  which  it  foUowa  that  nn- 
less  the  0^  be  an  error,  Becket  must  haTe  been 
ehaneeUor  before  Nigel,  and  agalh  afterwards, 
which  ia  in  the  last  degree  improbable.  (FOas^ 
Judges  of  England,  L  p.  166.)  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  the  patent  in  question  is  not  a  cre- 
ation, but  a  confirmation,  and  that  the  course  of 
events  ailbrds  a  strong  presumptkm  that  it  is 
the  later  of  the  two  documents.  The  question 
therefore  rests  absolutely  upon  the  correctness 
of  the  charter. 

'  Fits-Stephen,  p.  186. 

«  H.  de  Bosham,  p.  17. 

r  This  included  the  care  of  the  public  records. 
See  Hardy,  Introd.  to  Close  BoUs,  p.  xxvii. 
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pfttoi,  episeoiNitiu,  a.l»bttlas  et  baroniM,  oadentta 
in  maan  regis,  ipse  soscipiat  et  oonsenret;  nt 
omnibos  regis  adsit  oonciliis ;  nt  etiam  non  to- 
catus  accedat ;  nt  omnia  sigilliferi  regii  derici 
sni  mann  signentnr,  omnia  caneellarii  oonrilio 
dkponantnr :  item  nt,  tnlBragantibns  ei  per  Dd 
gratiam  vite  meritis,  non  moriatnr,  nisi  arohi- 
episcopns  ant  episcopus,  si  Tolnerit.  Inde  est 
qnod  canoellaria  emenda  non  eaU'—Fi^Stephen, 
S.  T.  a,  i.  p.  186. 

"On  this  pasMge  I  wonld  remark,  lit, 
that  the  ezpreaiioD  sBOundus  a  rege  is  cer- 
tainly meant  to  he  translated '  secondyh>if» 
the  king/  not  '  second  to  the  king,' — the 
chief  jnstidar  heing  the  one  sahject  of 
higher  rank. 

«'2ndlj.  That  the  eostodj  of  vacant 
bishoprics  and  ahhades  appears  to  be  a 
new  attribute  of  the  chancellor.  In  the 
one  recorded  instance  of  Stephen's  reign 
the  onstodj  is  asngned,  not  to  the  chan- 
cellor, bat  to  the  sheriffik 

**  Srdly.  That  this  passage  contains  the 
first  menl^n  of  the  chancellor's  elerioue 
«^^r»2^«r,  the  official  ancestor  of  the  keeper 
of  the  priry  seaL  The  erestkn  of  such 
an  officer  indicates  nnmistakeablj  the 
growing  importance  of  his  superior. 

"These  considerations  appear  to  me 
to  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  during 
Beckefs  tenure  of  office  the  ftmctions  of 
the  chancellor  were  enlarged^  as  deddedlj 
as  his  rank  was  raised. 

"As  we  proceed,  we  shall  find  these  con- 
dudons  incidentally  confirmed. 

"II.  Our  next  question  is  whether  we 
can  trace  to  his  chancellorship  any  change 
of  importance  in  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
royal  courts  of  justice. 

"  Under  the  Conqueror  and  iiis  sons^  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  at  least  in  cases 
of  i^f^eal  from  the  ii^justice  or  feebleness 
of  the  inferior  courts,  was  exercised  in  a 
manner  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  and  which  forcibly  recalls  the  still 
earlier  and  ruder  times  when  the  first 
barbarian  kingdoms  rose  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Western  Empire.  At  the  three  great 
£Mtivals  of  Christmas,  £ast«r,  and  Whit- 
suntide^ the  king  '  wore  his  crown,'  and 
decided  causes  in  person  with  the  advice 
of  his  assembled  court.  Political  and  ju- 
dicial deliberations  were  carried  on  by  the 
body,  on  the  same  stated  < 


and  probably  without  any  settled  forms  of 
judicial  procedure. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  affiurs  of  an  ad- 
vancing sodety  could  not  long  continue 
to  be  carried  on  in  this  primitive  manner. 
One  of  two  results  was  inevitable.  Either 
the  local  courts  would  establish  their  inde- 
pendence of  so  unwiddly  a  control,  the 
crown  losing  its  power,  and  the  state 
fidling,  as  in  Germany,  into  something  of 
feudal  federation ;  or  else  the  royal  courts 
must  be  recast,  and  their  appellant  juris- 
diction become  effident. 

"In  point  of  finct,  both  these  things 
happened  in  succesnon.  To  establish  a 
federation  of  earls  palatine  and  count- 
bishops,  dmilar  to  those  of  Qermany, 
under  the  g^emment  of  an  doctive  king, 
was  unquestionably  the  object  of  the  party 
who  at  the  death  of  Henry  I.  set  aside 
the  daims  of  the  Empress  Matilda :  and 
for  a  time  they  were  partially  successful. 
In  four  or  five  years  after  the  accesdon  of 
Stephen  the  courts  of  the  three  festivals, 
tiie  courts  de  more  as  they  were  termed, 
fell  into  disuse.  The  appellant  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crown  became  almost  ex- 
tinct, proliably  because  it  was  idle  to 
appeal  to  a  judge  who  could  not  enforce 
his  deddons.  The  kingdom  was  in  fact 
^smembered.  At  one  time  the  King  of 
Scotland  held  the  four  northern  counties, 
the  Earl  of  Chester  a  frOl  third  of  the 
remainder,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  most 
of  Yorkshire,  the  Eari  of  Norfolk  four 
counties,  the  Earl  of  Hereford  two; 
and  so  complete  was  the  soverdgnty  of 
these  great  vassals  that  some  of  them 
would  not  admit  within  their  territory 
the  armies  of  dther  daimant  to  the 
crown. 

"With  the  accesdon  of  Henry  IL  came 
the  reaction.  I  sometimes  think  that  we 
•caredy  realize  what  a  complete  revolu- 
tion was  involved  in  the  accesdon  of  the 
Flantagenet  dynasty.  The  Flantageneti 
came  in,  like  the  Normans,  sword  in  hand; 
they  brought  with  them,  like  the  Tudors, 
a  signal  humiliation  of  the  great  nobles; 
while,  Uke  the  Stuarts,  they  were  an  alien 
race,  the  soverdgns  of  a  state  in  habitual 
rivaliy  with  thehr  new  country.    For  up- 
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wards  of  a  oeniuy  the  Conntf  of  Ai^joii 
had  been  the  hmditary  enemies  of  th« 
House  of  RoUo. 

"  Henry's  pontion  was  felt  at  tbe  time  to 
be  analogous  to  that  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  there  were  not  wanting  ad- 
visers who  mged  him  to  porsoe  a  oon- 
qneror*s  policy.  He  preferred  a  wiser  alter- 
native. He  ooold  not  have  made  war  npon 
the  most  powerful  and  obnoxious  of  the 
earls  withoat  creating  a  body  of  sap- 
porters  who  would  expect  to  be  raised 
upon  their  ruin.  He  chose  therefore  to 
humble  and  forgive  them.  He  demolished 
most  of  their  castles,  and  minntely  scruti- 
nized their  privileges.  But — ^if  I  read 
the  history  aright — the  severest  blow 
which  he  dealt  to  their  power  was  the  re- 
establishment,  upon  a  new  footing,  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  The  moment 
was  a  favourable  one,  fbr  the  old  courts 
had,  as  we  have  observed,  disappeared,  and, 
apart  firom  any  feeling  of  anioiosity,  every 
motive  both  of  convenience  and  policy 
must  have  pleaded  against  their  simple 
restoration.  The  courts  de  mon  had  been 
unpopular  with  the  nobles,  troublesome 
to  the  suitors,  and  but  imperfectly  under 
the  command  of  the  crown.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved,  as  I  believe,  to  transfer  a 
large  portion  of  tbe  crown  jurisdiction  to 
a  smaller  and  more  manageable  body. 

"The  executive  council  of  the  Korman 
kings  had  consisted  of  the  seven  great 
officers  of  the  palace,  viz.  the  justiciary, 
the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  seneschal, 
the  chamberlain,  the  marshal,  and  the 
constable.  On  this  body  I  desire  to  fix 
your  attention.  It  was  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  its  members,  in  coiyunction  with 
some  asMssors  of  lower  rank,  to  manage 
the  royal  exdiequer;  an  executive  func- 
tion out  of  which  had  arisen,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  a 
jurisdiction  in  matters  relating  to  the 
revenue. 

"Now  whenwe  tumto  theDuiZo!^ic«<2s 
Scaecario,  written  during  the  rdgn  of 
Henry  IL,  we  seem  to  find  this  same  body, 
yiz.  the  seven  great  officers,  with  certain 
assessors,  holding  two  distinct  sets  of  court 
days,  in  different  buildings  and  for  different 


purposes'.  They hoM  th^ old  ritt*ngB  at 
the  Exchequer,  but  they  hold  other  sitting* 
elsewhere,  in  which  they  App^v  to  try 
the  larger  and  more  important  dass  of 
causes  which  had  in  fbrmer  reigns  been 
brought  before  the  oourts  de  more.  We 
find,  too,  that  this  new  tribunal  took  the 
lead  so  decidedly  of  that  court  of  exdieqner 
firom  whidi  it  had  arisen,  as  to  be  call^ 
emphaticaDy  the  King's  Court — Curia  Be^ 
gi»s  while  the  older  but  less  important 
tribunal  is  differenced  as  Cmria  Begie  ad 
fibooearJiHii, '  the  exdiequer  sittings  of  the 
king's  court:*  for  the  judioal  body  w»i  as 
yet  the  same,  though  the  dass  of  canaea 
and  the  place  of  session  were  different. 

"Now  as  to  the  esUblishment  of  this 
court,  there  are  two  points  involved  in 
some  obecuritf,  owing  to  the  icardty  of 
extant  records. 

"  The  first  is,  whether  the  new  court  waa 
established  by  a  definite  act  of  the  crown, 
or  grew  out  of  the  encroadiments  of  the 
Exdiequer.  The  distinctness  of  the  place 
of  sitting,  and  the  subordinate  place  at 
once  taken  by  the  exchequer  business,  seem 
to  me  to  indicate  that  it  was  formally  es- 
.tablished,  and  did  not  grow.  Another 
argument  which  tends  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is,  that  in  the  exchequer  the  chancel- 
lor appears  to  have  been  the  inferior  of 
the  treasurer  \  whereas  in  the  general 
court  he  was  certMuly  his  superior.  Such 
a  difference  of  constitution  argues,  I  think, 
a  dirtinct  origin :  it  also  throws  light  on 
the  second  point  of  obscurity,  namdy,  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  new  Cmria 

"  We  have  seen  that  before  the  dose  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  court  was  fully 
organized;  but  of  its  existence,  though  not 
of  its  diBtinot  organization,  we  have  earlier 
evidence.  The  earliest  extant  roll  of  the 
court  is  of  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  IL, 
and  there  exist  records  of  trials  before  the 
justiciar  and  dwncellor,  and  also  before 
the  diancellor  and  constable,  of  the  second 
year  of  Henry's  reign,  which  may  with 
great  probability  be  aangned  to  the  new 

f  Dial,  de  Scaoo.,  i.  o.  1,  4,  5 ;  Madox,  i.  p.  83. 
k  Dial,  de  Scaoo..  i.  o.  5,  wqq.  But  I  cannot  feel 
very  oonfldent  of  the  writer's  meaning. 
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conrt*.  It  is  therefore  almoit  as  old  as  the 
accession  of  Henry.  I  will  now  give  the 
reasons,  on  the  other  hand,  why  I  he- 
lieve  that  it  is  not  older,  bat  is  really  the 
creation  of  Henry. 

"1.  The  rank  assigned  in  it  to  the 
chancellor.  If  his  rank  had  been  raised 
in  the  exchequer  as  well  as  in  the  new 
conrt^  there  woold  be  room  for  no  Infer- 
ence; but  we  find,  as  I  mentioned  jnst 
now,  that  nnder  Henry  II.  the  chanceUor- 
continnes  to  be  inferior  to  the  treasurer 
within  the  exchequer,  while  out  of  it  he 
now  for  the  first  time  ranks  before  him. 
I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  Curia  Sethis  is 
not  older  than  the  elevation  of  the  chancel- 
lor from  the  sixth  to  the  second  rank,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before.  If  the  be- 
ginning of  Henry  the  Second's  reign  was 
the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  court, 
the  two  changes  were  no  doubt  simulta- 
neous, and  each  gives  a  reason  for  the 
other. 

"  2.  It  seems  clear,  from  the  nature  of 
its  jurisdiction,  that  the  Curia  Seffit  rose 
upon  the  decay  of  the  courts  de  more,  and 
these  did  not  wholly  die  out  until  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  The  Curia  Sethis,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  earlier  than  Stephen  i  the 
weakness  of  the  royal  power  in  his  hands 
seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its 
establishment  by  him. 

"  For,  in  truth,  the  creation  of  the  Curia 
Regis  was  a  great  encroachment  of  royal 
power.  It  removed  the  trial  of  a  large 
number  of  important  cases,  chiefiy  cases  of 
appeal,  from  the  Great  Council  of  the  nao 
tion  to  a  body  of  royal  nominees:  for 
though  unquestionably  the  ultimate  appeal 
to  the  Great  Council  always  remained^ 
very  few  would  have  the  courage  to  daim 
it,  or  the  power  to  obtain  a  fidr  hear- 
ing against  the  decision  of  the  officers  of 
tbe  crown. 

"  There  seems,  thm^fore,  to  remain  but 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  new 
court  was  created  by  Henry  II.  very  early 
in  his  reign  ^;  and  we  may  add,  I  think, 
without  hentation,  at  the  instigation  of 

I  Madox,  i.  pp.  61,  62. 

k  This  is  alao  the  eonoltuion  to  which  Hallam 
inclines,  though  on  somewhat  different  grounds. 
Middle  Ages,  Suppl.  Notea,  p.  299. 


Becket :  it  was  at  least  established  while 
his  influence  with  Henry  was  paramount. 
If  so,  however,  we  owe  to  him  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  gifts  ever  bestowed  by  any 
statesman  upon  this  country.  The  Cwria 
Eegia  has  been  subdivided,  but  it  has 
never  been  abolished.  The  Queen's  Bench 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  are  the 
creation  of  the  genius  of  Becket. 

"  III.  On  the  third  question,  viz.  whether 
the  chancellorBhip  of  Becket  has  left  any 
traces  of  itself  in  the  character  of  the 
common  law,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  touch 
more  briefly. 

"  There  was  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  why  the  reoonstitution  of  the 
highest  court  of  law  should  involve  any 
material  change  in  the  law  itself;  yet  if 
we  compare  the  compilation  called  Lege$ 
Senrici  FrinU,  which  was  drawn  up  in 
the  latter  part  of  Stephen's  reign,  with 
the  treatise  De  Legibue  et  Comuetudimbus 
Anglia,  which  appeared  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  death  of  Henry  II.  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Justiciar  Glanville,  we 
find  variations  so  extraordinary  that  they 
read,  as  Madox  remarks,  like  the  laws  of 
two  different  nations  >;  and  Hallam,  who 
endorses  Madox's  observation,  adds  him- 
self,— 

"*  The  peennisrj  compositions  for  erimes,  es- 
pecially for  homicide,  which  mn  through  the 
Anglo-Saxon  code  down  to  the  laws  ascribed  hj 
Henry  L,  are  not  mentioned  by  Olanville.  Death 
seems  to  haye  been  the  regular  punishment  for 
murder  as  well  as  robbery.  Though  the  investi- 
gatimi  1|p  means  of  ordeal  was  not  disused  in  his 
time,  j0t  trial  by  combat,  of  which  we  find  no 
instance  before  the  Conqnest,  is  evidently  pre- 
ferred. Under  the  Saxop  goremment  suits  ap- 
pear to  haTC  commenced,  CTen  before  the  king, 
by  verbal  or  written  complaint ;  at  least,  no  trace 
remains  of  the  original  writ,  the  foundation  of 
our  civil  procedure.  The  descent  of  lands  before 
the  Conquest  was  according  to  the  custom  of 
gavelkind,  or  equal  partition  among  the  children ; 
in  the  age  of  Henry  I.,  the  eldest  son  took  the 
principal  fief  to  his  own  share ;  in  that  of  Glan- 
ville, he  inherited  all  the  lands  held  by  knight 
serrioe;  but  the  descent  of  socage  lands  de- 
pended upon  the  particular  custom  of  the  estate. 
By  the  Saxon  laws,  upon  the  death  of  the  son 
without  issue,  the  father  inherited;  by  our 
common  law,  he  is  absolutely  and  in  every  case 
excluded.  Lands  were  in  general  dcTisable  by 
tsatament  before  the  Conquest,  but  not  in  the 

1  Madox,  L  p.  181.  See  also  the  two  foUowing 
pages. 
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time  of  Heiuy  11.,  except  bj  pertiealar  enitom.* 

"  It  it  then  loffidenUy  ettabBihed  that  in 
the  intertal  between  the  ktter  part  of 
Stephen's  reign  and  the  time  of  GUnviUe 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kwi  diiappear,  and  a 
code,  based  apparently  npon  the  law  of 
Normandy,  but  modified  to  some  extent 
by  the  dvil  law,  and  more  largely  by  local 
custom,  takes  their  place. 

"  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  by  what  steps  the  change  was 
effected. 

"  It  has  been  generally  assumed*  what 
indeed  is  the  natural  supposition,  that  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  formed  a  period  of  im- 
portant legislation,  the  result  of  which 
appears  in  Qlanville. 

'*What  positive  evidence  we  possess, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  point  in  another 
direction. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  the  chroniclers  only 
speak  of  two  occasions  upon  which  any 
connderable  enactments  were  made,  vis. 
the  assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton. 
It  would  be  more  exact  to  describe  these 
enactments  as  the  statute  of  Clarendon 
confirmed  at  Northampton;  and  though 
the  character  of  the  legislation  is  very 
significant,  the  number  of  its  permanent 
provisions  b  extremely  smaU. 

"  Of  any  large  bo4y  of  statutes  attribut- 
able to  Henry  II.  there  appears  to  be  no 
mention.  Nor  do  we  find  that  In  other 
countries  anything  like  systematic  legisla- 
tion was  going  forward  at  this  time.  In 
all  feudal  countries  the  king's  courts  were 
ginning  power,  and  the  judicial  element  of 
the  constitution  was  being  regulated  and 
strengthened :  not  so  the  legislative.  And 
those  who  have  observed  how  much  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  runs  in  waves, 
so  to  speak;  how  uniformly  all  organic 
movements,  political  or  intellectual,  affect 
the  whole  of  Latin  Christendom,  will,  I 
think,  attach  weight  to  this  observation. 
The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
not  an  age  of  legislation.  The  truth  is, 
indeed,  that  the  passion  for  legislating 
which  appears  to  seize  feudal  Christendom 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
is  the  result  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
Boman  lam  in  the  twelfth,  which  gradually 


cleared  up  in  men's  minds  the  distinction 
between  the  ofllces  of  the  lawgiver  and 
the  judge.  In  the  twelfth  century,  men's 
notions  of  legislation  were  marvelUmslj 
inadequate.  One  well-known  clause  ot 
the  Magna  Carta  might  serve  for  the  text 
of  a  whole  treatise.  A  charter  which  pro- 
vides that  men  shall  be  judged  **  per  jndi- 
dum  parium  suorum  vel  per  legem  terrse,** 
confessedly  places  in  the  hands  of  a  tri- 
bunal a  discretion  which  amounts  to  an 
enacting  power  "*. 

'*  Now  the  higher  the  tribunal,  the  more 
forcibly,  of  course,  do  these  considerations 
apply.  The  Cmria  Begit,  as  the  highest 
of  our  tribunals^  would  exerdse  the  largest 
discretion. 

"This  is,  at  least,  what  the  general 
state  of  the  constitution  at  that  time 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  also  that 
actually  exhibited  by  the  work  already 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  Qlanville, 
and  which  contains  an  account  of  the  pro* 
oedure  observed  by  the  Curia  Begit  while 
he  was  Chief  Justidar. 

"  The  body  of  the  work  affbrds  strong 
evidence,  I  think,  that  the  course  of  law 
described  in  it  had  not  been  many  years  in 
operation.  But  what  is  most  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose  is  a  passage  in  the  pre&oe, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  sources  of  Eng- 
lish kw. 

«*  Aft«r  pndsing  the  unpartiality  of  the 
courts,  he  says : — 

<*  <  Leg^bnt  nunqoe  regni  et  ooatoeCadbiibot  de 
ratioae  introductis  et  diu  obtentis,  et  qnod  Uuda- 
bOlos  eet  taUom  vironun  (lioet  rabditomm)  Rex 
noettrnoa  dedignatur  ooiMilio,  quos  monam  frs- 
vitate,  peiitia  Juris  et  regni  eonnietudiiiiboa  warn 
■apientia  et  eloqaenti«  prerogmtiTa,  aliit  norit 
pneoellere,  et  ad  causae  mediante  Justitia  ded- 
dendae,  et  litee  dhlmendas,  none  seTeriua,  nnae 
mltiiu  agendo,  proat  vtderiiit  expedlre,  ipda  re> 
rum  argumentis  oomperit  eum  ratione  promptis- 
fdmoa.  Le^  namque  AngUeanaa  licet  noa 
•criptas  leges  appellari  non  videtur  abeurdum 
(cum  hoc  ipanm  lex  ait  quod  prindpi  placet  et 
tegis  babet  Tigorem)  eaa  ecilioet  quae  super  duMis 
in  oonaUio  dcAniendis,  procerum  quidem  consiUo, 
et  principis  acoedeate  auctoriute  constat  ease 
promulgatas.' 

■  Tbls,  at  least,  seems  the  only  explanation  of 
the  phrase  which  makes  the  two  clauses  of  the 
sentence  exclude  each  other.  Others  are  given 
by  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  iL  p.  109,  (ed.  IMl,) 
and  SuppL  Notes,  p.  S83. 
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''Kow«  two  pc^tg  aeem  to  me  to  be  re- 
markable in  thii  panage.  Firsts  that  a 
diBcretionary  power  seems  to  be  claimed 
for  the  sovereign  of  deciding  what  ancient 
CQstoms  were  reasonable  and  worthy  of  re- 
tention. The  language  is  not  qnite  clear, 
and  the  writer's  leaning  towards  arbi- 
trary power  is  evident,  still  I  confess  I 
can  myself  attach  no  other  meaning  to 
his  words ;  and  I  find  in  them  a  certdn 
aononnt  of  confirmation  of  my  belief  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  current  in  Stephen's 
time  were  got  rid  of  not  by  lejpslation, 
bat  by  dedsions  of  the  Curia  Regit, 

"^e  second  point  is,  that  he  plainly 
confines  the  subject-matter  of  legislation 
to  points  conndored  doubtlbl  by  the  CtMi- 
HUmm,  i.e.  by  the  Curia  Megia,  And  this 
is  exactly  what  I  have  sud  that  other  con- 
siderations of  a  more  general  kind  would 
have  led  me  to  expect.  A  dotibtfhl  point 
or  a  change  of  great  importance  was  un- 
questionably referred  to  the  Qreat  Coundl, 
whose  paramount  authority  was  never 
denied;  but  a  large  amount  of  what  any 
later  age  would  have  called  legislation 
was  simply  created  by  the  dedsions  of 
the  Cwria. 

**  When  this  practice  began  we  cannot 
learn  with  certiunty,  but  the  probability 
seems  to  be  that  ^  began  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Curia  itself;  and  there  is 
one  piece  of  evidence  which  appears  to 
connect   it   with  the    chancellorship    of 
Becket  It  is  taken  from  the  versesinwhidi 
John  of  Salisbury  dedicates  his  Polgcra- 
iieu9  to  his  friend  the  chancellor.    The 
author  addressee  his  book } — 
**  *  Ergo  qunratuT  lax  Cleri,  gloria  gentls 
Anglorom,  regit  deztera  forma  booL 
QtuMitofl  regni  tihi  Ganeellarixis  AngU 
Primus  soUidta  asnte  petendns  erit. 


Hio  est  qui  regni  leges  esneellat  iniqmis, 

Bt  mandata  pii  prindpiB  aqua  f^it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Quod  probibet  fieri,  ioelas  est;  quod  pnsd- 

pit,  fleqanm, 
Joraque  pro  placito  etaatque  cadontqne  buo.' 

"  No  satisfactory  meaning,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  ever  been  put  upon  these 
words.  To  me,  I  confess,  they  seem  to 
ascribe  to  Becket  at  least  the  first  steps 
of  that  revolution  in  our  law  whidi  we 
know  to  have  taken  place  during  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  1 1.  But  that  legal  revolution  was 
nothing  less  than  the  foundation  of  our 
common  law. 

*'In  oondurion,  I  would  ask  you  to 
call  to  mind  the  words  with  which  I 
opened.  I  said  that  I  was  laying  before 
you  the  results  of  an  imperfect  enquiry. 
My  evidence  is  confessedly  incomplete,  and 
my  inferences  uncertain.  I  said  also  that 
the  questions  before  us  were  of  real  his- 
torical interest.  The  points  for  which 
Henry  and  Becket  contended  have  utterly 
passed  away ;  neither  in  form  nor  in  sub- 
stance do  they  belong  to  the  present  day. 
But>our  law,  and  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
our  dianoellorsKup  survive :  if  to  Becket 
we  owe  any  portion  of  these,  we  owe  him, 
as  Englishmen,  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
is  probably  but  litUe  suspected  by  many 
who  linger  orer  the  scenes  of  his  exile  and 
his  martyrdom.*' 

The  Bev.  C.  W.  Boase  asked  whether  the 
power  exerdsed  by  Alfred  was  not  greater 
even  than  that  exerdsed  by  Henry  IL  in 
MmwlliTig  bad  "customs." 

The  Lecturer  said  a  few  words  in  reply, 
on  whidi  a  short  discnsnon  ensued. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Bev.  W.  Shirley, 
on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  was  car- 
ried unanimously* 
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Feb,  19.  The  Ber.  the  Mastsb  of  UKiviRgiTT,  President,  in  the  chair. 
BabhingB  of  two  corioae  brasses  were  presented  by  F.  W.  Fryer,  Esq., 
St.  Eklroand  Hall ;  one  from  Abenhall  Charch,  Oloocestershtre,  so  late  as 
the  time  of  James  I.,  the  other  from  Newhind  Charch.  Gloacestershire,  of 
early  fifteenth  century,  with  the  figure  of  a  miner  with  his  tools  and  basket, 
and  a  candle  in  his  mouth,  for  the  crest 

Also  "A  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses*'  was  presented  by  the 
anther,  the  Bev.  Herbert  Haines.  This  work  originated  in  a  catalogue  of 
the  rubbings  of  brasses  in  the  Society's  possession. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Rev.  W.  Ince,  11  A.,  Felloir  of  Exster  College. 
Bey.  S.  J.  Hulme,  M.A.,  Wadhmm  College. 
W.  Stithig,  Esq.,  Queen's  College. 
O.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Qneen*t  Cdleg«. 
A  B.  Dooaldion,  Esq.,  Orid  College. 
£.  F.  GrenftBll,  Esq.,  Qoeen't  College. 
F.  B.  Boiler,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 
H.  W.  Challii»  £^.,  Mertoo  College. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  then  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  *'  Subjects 
for  Inquiry  connected  with  the  History  of  the  University  and  the  Colleges,"* 
but  the  lecture  was  in  fiict  a  ludd  and  interesting  summary  of  the  history 
of  the  University. 


He  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  already 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety :  he  had  been  one  of  those  who  had 
considered  that  the  Oxford  Architectnral 
Societj  had  done  its  work.  It  was  really 
a  great  work  that  it  had  done,  for  to  this 
Society,  together  with  its  sister  Society  at 
Cambridge,  it  was  aaainly  owing  that 
England  was  now  covered  with  so  aumy 
beantiftd  new  charches,  and  so  numy  of  the 
old  fabrics  had  been  reseoed  from  a  state 
of  rain.  Bat,  at  the  same  time,  a  Society 
with  no  parUcalar  work  to  do  was  apt  to 
flag.  The  knowledge  of  architectore, 
which  the  Society  has  done  so  mnch  in 
promoting,  was  now  so  generally  diffiised 
that  the  oracle  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  needed.  It  was  time  therefore,  he 
thoaght,  that  1^  Society  shoald  be  en* 
larged — that  it  shoald  take  in  a  wider 
field  of  study,  and  so  keep  itself  alive. 
Now  there  was  no  subject  so  closely 
allied  to  architectore  as  history ;  and,  as 
they  had  been  shewn,  by  the  series  of  lec- 
tures which  Mr.  Farker  delivered  last 


year,  the  domestic  architecture  of  the 
country  was  the  social  history  of  the 
people  embodied  in  brick  and  stone.  Ftf- 
Ocularly,  he  thought,  it  became  a  Society 
like  the  present  one  he  was  addressing  to 
pay  attention  especially  to  the  history  of 
the  University.  One  would  naturally  psaa 
from  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
vernty  as  a  whole  to  that  of  separate  col- 
leges. We  have  around  us  many  means 
for  the  study  of  this  history,  in  our 
monuments  and  archives.  It  would  be 
well,  he  thought^  if  some  plan  could  be 
devised  by  which  access  could  be  had  to 
the  numerous  archives  contained  in  our 
colleges.  Seme  colleges  have  existed  in 
an  unbroken  line  of  social  and  intellectual 
fife  for  upwards  of  600  years ;  a  fiu^  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  almost  any 
other  daas  of  institutions  known. 

•Amongst  domestic  records  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  found  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  times  than  has  yet  been 
brought  to  light.  Also  in  many  archives 
and  accounts  possessed  by  some  colleges  a 
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vast  deal  of  information  was  contained 
bearing  upon  details  of  academical  life 
which  would  be  both  important  and  in- 
teresting. He  thought  it  was  the  first 
thing  the  Society  should  set  about.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  had  no  good  History  of 
Oxford.  It  was  a  desideratum.  Huber's 
History  was  perhaps  the  best.  He  was 
learned  with  r^ard  to  the  medieval  por- 
tion,  but  he  clearly  had  not  read  tlie 
statutes  of  the  colleges.  Besides  this, 
tliere  was  hardly  any  other  book  on  the 
subject,  which  could  rightly  bear  the  name 
of  History.  There  were  the  works  of 
the  Antiquarians, — ^the  Lives  of  Founders, 
and  such-like ;  but  the  great  point  was  to 
get  at  the  archives  themselves.  He,  for  his 
part,  had  taken  more  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  in  later  times,  but 
still  he  would  be  glad  to  see  the  early  and 
medieval  history  properly  worked  out. 
In  time  we  might  hope  to  see  the  Society 
take  a  wider  range. 

The  study  of  history  he  considered 
was  entering  now  upon  a  new  phase ;  philo- 
sophy was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Now 
the  new  school  of  history  might  be  of 
great  service,  and  its  results  might  be 
most  beneficial ;  but  it  should  not  be  left 
to  have  its  origin  exclusively  in  the  school 
of  materialbts,  and  it  should  therefore  find 
a  home  in  the  Universities.  Oxford,  it  was 
true,  had  its  bias ;  it  might  be  considered 
to  be  all  on  one  side  ;  but  then  it  would 
still  be  of  value  in  order  that  its  views 
might  balance  those  of  the  other  side. 

We  may  yet  derive  much  historical  in- 
formation from  archives,  which  are  now 
being  searched  for  far  and  wide.  He 
might  instance  Mr.  Motley's  book  on  the 
**  Dutch  Republic,"  recently  published, 
to  shew  the  value  of  that  extensive  re- 
search which  was  giving  a  new  form  to 
the  study  and  philosophy  of  history.  He 
thought  there  was  clearly  here  work  for 
a  Society  to  do. 

As  to  the  archives  of  the  University, 
we  might  perhaps  be  considered  in  soipe 
degree  forestalled,  as  he  had  heard  that 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  applied  fur 
permission  that  some  of  the  University 
documents  should  be  entrusted  to  com- 
petent hands  for  editing,  with  a  view  of 
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being  printed  in  the  important  series  which 
the  Qovernment  was  issuing.    He  under-   • 
stood  the  matter  would  soon  be  brought 
before  the  Uuiversity. 

He  would  now  turn  to  the  special 
subject  of  the  evening's  discussion.  The 
lecturer  then  said, — 

"In  starting  I  would  say  that  my 
object  is  to  map  out,  so  to  speak,  the 
various  periods  through  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  passed,  and  I  hope  that 
some  here  who  may  be  more  conversant 
with  some  of  the  periods  to  which  I 
shall  briefly  refer  will  favour  this  meet- 
ing with  more  extended  information.  Ox- 
ford at  first  sight  may  seem  unchanged, 
if  we  examine  into  her  history,  we  shall 
find  that  she  has  passed  through  many 
phases,  and  I  would  divide  them  as  fol- 
lows :— 1.  The  Earliest  Period ;  2.  the  Me- 
dieval Period,  which,  I  would  say,  began  in 
the  early  half  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
3.  then  the  Ante- Reformation  Period ;  4. 
then  the  period  of  the  Reformation;  5. 
the  Reformation  to  Charles  I.  and  Laud ; 
6.  the  Landian  Period;  7.  the  Common- 
wealth; 8.  then  Charles  II.  to  James  II ; 
9.  then  the  Hanoverian,  or  Jacobite;  10. 
lastly,  the  Revival  of  Study  in  the  pre- 
sent century. 

"  Of  the  early  history  there  is  nothing 
much  to  be  learnt.  That  Alfred  was  the 
founder  of  the  University  must  rather  be 
treated  as  a  legend  than  an  historical 
fact ;  yet  it  is  singular  what  an  infiuenoe 
the  legend  has  had.  Indeed,  it  has  quite 
recently  been  ratified  by  a  legal  deci- 
sion. It  rests  entirely  upon  a  passage  in 
Asser's  *  Life  of  Alfred ;'  but  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  passage  was  a  forgery  of 
later  times.  However,  in  a  dispute  which 
University  College  entered  into  some  years 
ago  respecting  tue  Visitor,  the  Court,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  gave  a  shell  to  each  of 
the  disputants  and  kept  the  oyster  to 
themselves,  declaring  that  the  college 
was  of  ro^al  foundation,  (King  Alfred 
being  the  founder,)  and  therefore  the 
Crown  was  the  rightful  Visitor. 

**  Perhaps  the  only  other  authority  is 
Bulseus,  who  in  his  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris  speaks  of  this  foundation; 
bat  then,  as  he  sa^;.  Oxfor^.^^ig^^ 
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profeMora  from  Puin,  be  had  a  ipecUI 
reason  in  opholding  this  early  date. 

"  The  real  history  of  the  University  be- 
fi^ins  at  the  medieval  perioH,  that  if,  the 
thirteenth  centnry.  No  doubt  there  were 
previonsly  to  this  a  school  and  students  con- 
gregated in  Oxford,  bat  we  have  nothing 
remaining  to  throw  any  light  npon  their 
mode  of  life. 

"  The  medieval  period  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all ;  if  anything  of  this  can 
be  recovered  it  will  be  a  great  c^in;  it 
was  the  period  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
of  which  period  we  have  no  good  history 
extant;  there  is  one  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Haur^n,  which  treats  the  tnbject 
in  a  very  dry  manner,  and  it  is  also  dis- 
cussed in  Martin's  'History  of  France.' 
This  period  was  a  sudden  bufst  of  intel- 
lectual life,  of  infantine  ardour  which  en- 
deavoured to  comprehend  everything  in 
its  grasp ;  it  may  be  compared  to  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  which  produced  the 
Crusades.  Coupled  with  it  is  the  history  of 
the  great  Mendicant  Orders,  and  their 
contest  with  the  secular  element  A  thing 
very  much  to  be  desired  is  a  good  history 
of  Western  monachism ;  that  of  M.  Mont- 
alembert  is  a  poem  written  by  a  man  of 
imaginative  genius  who  has  thrown  a  halo 
round  a  subject  that  he  loves.  The  great 
Orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
threw  themselves  into  the  intellectual 
arena;  their  g^reat  object  was  to  subdue 
all  learning  to  the  Church,  but  they,  sub- 
dued by  the  spirit  of  learning,  g^ave  great 
names  to  liberalism. 

"The  political  view  of  University  his- 
tory at  this  period  is  also  most  interesting. 
The  movements  of  reform  under  Henry  III. 
arose  in  Oxford ;  Qrossteste  was  the  head 
of  the  party  of  intellectual  and  ecclesias- 
tical progress.  The  University  is  said  at 
one  period  to  have  numbered  80,000  stu- 
dents; this  number  is  no  doubt  exagge- 
rated ;  for  although  several  lived  together 
in  one  room,  there  could  not  have  been  so 
many  even  counting  in  the  numerous  ser- 
vants and  dependants.  Oxford,  however, 
was  then  the  centre  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  whole  of  England.  Here  it 
was  that  were  pursued  all  the  various 
studies  of  the  time,  including  thoee  of 


the  different  learned  professions,  and  not 
excluding  alchemy.  Modem  Heidelberg, 
with  its  beer-drinking  and  duels,  may  per- 
haps give  a  fkint  idea  of  the  society  of  Ox« 
ford  of  that  day.  The  system  of  teaching 
may  be  called  professorial ;  it  was  oral,  not 
by  books.  This  Ufa  in  common,  and  the 
attrition  of  mind  against  mind,  produced 
an  intensity  of  intellect  nnce  that  time 
unequalled.  Knowledge  was  fresh,  and 
everything  seemed  open  to  the  diligent 
inquirer.  Christendom  was  then  a  g^roat 
theocratic  state,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany ; 
a  faint  shadow  of  the  old  Roman  empire 
pervading  the  whole.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  period  were  founded  the  early  col- 
leges ;  colleges  indeed  they  can  hardly  be 
called ;  they  were  halls,  or  hostels,  for  the 
reception  of  stndents.  Merton  was  the 
first  real  college,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
Walter  de  Merton,  the  friend  of  Qrossteste, 
the  idea  of  which  was  partly  taken  from 
that  of  the  hostel,  and  partly  combined 
with  the  strict  rule  of  a  monastery. 

"  The  system  of  deg^rees  also  took  its  rise 
then,  and  gave  a  stability  to  intellectual 
life ;  they  were  a  sort  of  mental  appren- 
ticeship, and  arose  from  the  same  genius 
which  conceived  the  idea  of  a  college. 
We  then  leave  the  period  of  turbulence 
and  chimerical  speculation  and  come  to 
that  of  the  early  reformation,  the  times 
of  Wycliffe  and  Wykeham.  Wydiffe 
comes  into  contest  with  the  great  Men- 
dicant Orders.  Lollardism  was  very  pre- 
valent in  the  University  at  this  time. 
Wykeham  belong^  to  a  new  class  of  states- 
men. At  this  period  England  becomes  a 
separate  and  distinct  nation  in  ideas,  litera- 
ture, and  national  life.  Wykeham  was  a 
thoroughly  English  statesman  and  church- 
man. He  first  came  into  notice  by  his  ar- 
chitectural abilities.  He  built  Windsor 
Castle,  and  then  turning  ecclesiastic,  he 
held  a  great  mass  of  Church  preferment. 
In  New  College,  and  that  of  St.  Mary  of 
Winton,  we  have  the  dawn  of  a  classical 
education;  the  statutes  of  New  College 
seem  to  be  rather  of  a  strict  and  ascetic 
nature ;  they  shew  that  in  those  days  it 
seemed  perfectly  natural  and  feasible  to 
endeavour  to  form  men's  characters  by 
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confining  them  to  the  observance  of  strict 
mles.  Lincoln  College  is  a  roonament  of 
the  straggle  between  the  Wycliffites  and 
the  Catholic  party;  it  was  founded  by 
a  man  who  had  originally  been  a  Lollurd, 
bnt  who  had  left  his  party  throu.h  horror 
at  the  excesses  into  which  they  were  run- 
ning. We  then  come  to  All  Souls',  which  is 
rather  a  chantry  than  a  college,  Magdalen, 
Brazenose,  and  finally  Corpus,  where  we 
have  the  learned  part  of  the  Reformation 
setting  in.  Then  we  come  to  Wolsey,  the 
Leo  X.  of  England,  who  invited  to  his 
great  foundation  of  Christ  Church  all  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  day.  Though 
himself  of  course  opposed  to  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  he  found  that  he  had  introduced 
them  in  introducing  learning.  Oxford 
then  comes  to  a  very  sad  point  of  her  his- 
tory ;  she  was  coerced  by  the  King  to  give 
an  opinion  in  favour  of  his  divorce  against 
the  real  opinion  of  the  members,  who  were 
probably  inclined  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, which  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress here;  that  coercion  was  the  b^in- 
niiig  of  a  long  series  of  disgraceful  sub- 
missions; the  University  becomes  a  tool 
of  the  royal  will;  intellectual  freedom 
was  quenched,  and  intellectual  life  with  it. 

"  Henry  VI IL,  with  all  his  bad  points, 
had  some  sympathy  with  learning.  The 
University  suflTered  under  the  protector- 
ship of  Somerset,  and  under  Queen  Mary 
came  the  perttecutions  of  the  Reformers. 
It  was  probably  to  overawe  any  reaction- 
ary intellectual  movement  that  Oxford  was 
mado  th<)  scene  of  the  burning  of  Cran- 
mer,  Ridley  and  Latimer.  In  her  reign, 
however,  we  have  two  colleges  founded, 
apparently  without  any  party  reasons, 
those  of  St.  John's  and  Trinity.  Down  to 
the  foundation  of  Wadbam  we  find  i\ie 
upper  dass'^s  wavering  between  the  two 
fkiths,  and  indeed  the  founder  of  that  col- 
lege is  said  to  have  doubted  whether  he 
should  found  a  Catholic  or  a  R«:formed 
establishment.  It  is  the  last  relict  of  the 
period  of  the  great  foundations  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Under  Elizabeth  we  had  her 
favourite,  Leicester,  as  our  chancellor,  who 
filled  the  University  with  his  creatures. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Puritan  party, 
and  though  himself  a  worthless  and  un- 


principled man,  he  fostered  them  here  to 
support  his  political  aims.  The  Univer- 
sity at  that  time  was  delivered  over  to 
polemical  theology;  intellectual  life  had 
migrated  to  the  capital,  as  is  shewn  by 
the  rise  of  our  great  dramatists,  &c.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Universify  had  been 
as  much  a  secular  as  a  religions  institu- 
tion, but  latterly  the  colleges  had,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  up  the  University,  and, 
by  their  system  of  compelling  their  fellows 
to  take  orders,  had  imposed  a  religious 
character  on  it. 

"James  I.  allied  himself  with  the  ex- 
treme HighChurcIi  party,  which  was  beaded 
by  Laud,  a  man  who,  whatever  may  be  his 
faults,  and  great  they  were,  was  yet  of 
a  force  of  character  and  intensity  of  pur- 
pose that  leaves  its  mark  on  history. 
Here  it  was  that  he  contended  fiercely 
with  the  Puritan.  Narrow  and  pedantic 
himself,  he  tried  to  rule  despotically  both 
Church  and  State  in  a  way  that  soon  after- 
wards laid  both  Church  and  State  in  the 
dutit.  Laud,  however,  was,  in  his  own 
way,  a  University  reformer;  he  reduced 
the  goveraing  body  to  an  olig^chical  form, 
and  established  a  system  of  examinations 
which  existed  till  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  Through  him  it  was 
that  Oxford  passed  to  the  High  Church 
party  and  joined  the  King. 

"  During  the  civil  war  there  was  less  of 
academical  life  than  at  any  other  period. 
Oxford  was  a  garrison  town  filled  with 
successive  Royalist  forces,  yet  throughout 
this  troubled  period  she  behaved  with 
a  noble  self-devotion,  and  threw  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  a  cause  which  she  had 
once  talen  up. 

"CrouiweU  has  generally  been  misre- 
presented as  an  unintellectual  and  ignorant 
fanatic ;  but  as  he  rose  high  in  command 
the  man  of  genius  burst  forth  from  the 
sectary.  He  knew  and  appreciated  the 
value  of  a  University ;  he  fostered  it  during 
the  short  term  of  his  protectorate,  and 
though  he  introduced  into  it  men  of  his 
own  party,  yet  they  were  alwHys  the  best 
men  that  he  could  find.  It  was^his  de- 
sign to  employ  in  the  service  of  the  State 
those  youths  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  University. 
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"  At  the  period  of  the  Restoration  Ox- 
ford undeniably  declined ;  physical  science, 
however,  flourished  here ;  here  it  was  that 
the  Royal  Sodety  took  its  rise ;  physical 
science  was  then  in  fkshion  among  the 
great ;  Charles  II.  and  Prioce  Rupert  both 
dabbleil  in  it.  Oxford  then  again  passed 
over  to  the  n4e  which  strongly  supported 
the  prerogative  and  divine  right  of  the 
Crown ;  clear  of  the  capital,  and  not  ham- 
pered as  the  Univeruty  of  Paris  by  the 
proximity  of  the  Court,  site  ought  to,  and 
might,  have  kept  clear  of  poUtics. 

**  The  Hanoverian  or  Jacobite  period  is 
the  least  interesting  of  all.  Jacobitism  is 
a  very  fine  thing  in  exile,  but  to  g^t  drunk 
over  a  common-room  fire  in  toasting  the 
King  is  a  very  different  aspect  of  the  case. 
This  period  is  almost  a  complete  blank  as 
far  as  regards  intellectual  life,  though  it 
contains  some  great  names,  such  as  that 
of  Butler,  and  afterwards,  in  another  way, 
of  Wesley. 

"But  perhaps  Horace  Wa1pole*s  esti- 
mate was  not  very  far  from  the  truth 
when  he  compared  some  one  '  to  a  dirty, 
idle,  pedant,  college  fellow.* 

'*  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  arose 
the  great  movement  for  the  revival  of 
learning,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  chiefly 
to  Evelyn,  Provost  of  Oriel,  Cyril  Jackson, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  Coplestone; 
then  arose  also  the  g^reat  religious  move- 
ment which  has  only  just  subsided;  and 
now  we  have  entered  anew  on  a  real 
educational  and  practical  period  of  our 
career. 

"Such  is  a  rude  outline  on  which  we 
may  build  up  the  fabric  of  our  history, 
and  there  are  many  here  to-night  who 
must  be  much  better  acquainted  than  I 
am  with  the  separate  phases  of  it.  Much 
may  turn  up  to  enlighten  us  in  our  in- 
quiries by  comparing  the  statutes  of  foreign 
Universities,  and  perhaps,  if  they  should 
be  lud  open,  from  the  archives  of  the 
Vatican ;  but  here  in  Oxford  we  have  at 
hand  the  materials  on  which  we  may  work, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  the  collec- 
tions oS  individual  antiquaries  which  it 
possesses." 

Tbe  President  in  convening  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  to  Professor  Gold  win  Smith, 


commented  on  the  vast  number  x>f  topics 
which  were  held  out  for  this  Society  to 
take  into  considerution,  and  at  the  saoM 
time  the  great  interest  they  possevsed. 

The  Rev.  C.  Adams  mnde  some  remarks 
upon  an  expression  usvil  by  tbe  lecturer 
in  reference  to  Williiun  of  Wykeham*8 
statutes.  He  could  not  agree  they  were  re- 
markable for  their  "a<*cetici8m ;"  of  course 
they  would  appear  so  if  judged  by  the 
rules-  of  life  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
proper  way  would  be  to  regard  them  in 
connection  wiih  the  austere  mode  of  life 
which  was  then  common.  He  thought 
that  there  was  peculiarly  an  absence  of 
asceticism.  William  of  Wykeham  himself, 
whether  regarded  as  a  RomanLtt  or  not,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good  man, 
and  was  not  likely  to  impose  on  others 
that  which  he  did  not  himself  perform. 
Maoy  of  the  regulations  were  necessitated 
by  the  times  in  which  they  were  made. 
These  were  not  regulations  strictly -to  be 
called  his ;  he  gave  to  the  fellows  an  un- 
wonted liberty  to  be  al^ent:  and  you 
never  find  enjoined  in  his  statutes  such 
obligations  as  "  penance,*'  and  such  like ; 
he  may  have  belonged  to  the  old  set,  and 
was  no  doubt  consistent  in  his  religious 
views,  but  he  was  clearly  in  advance  of 
those  around  him ;  he  was  a  reformer,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  would  preserve  all 
that  was  wise  and  good,  and  reform  only 
the  abuses. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  replied  that 
"  rigorous**  was  perhaps  a  better  word,  and 
more  whitt  he  meant  as  applied  to  Wyke- 
ham*8  statutes.  He  thought  that,  even 
taking  into  account  the  habits  of  the  time, 
they  were  severe.  The  Professor,  however, 
fully  concurred  in  considering  Wykeham 
as  the  chief  pioneer  of  the  great  educa- 
tional movement  which  followed. 

Dr.Bloxam  called  attention  to  some  trea- 
sures in  the  way  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian, 
which  he  hoped,  by  means  of  this  Society, 
might  be  investigated  more  fully  than  they 
had  been,  and  many  curious  points  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  University  brought 
to  light.  Inhere  was  a  very  curious  MS. 
history  of  Oxford  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  which  he  thought  was  very 
little  known ;  and  for  the  history  of  the 
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mode  of  life  in  Odbfd  daring  the  first  Sodety.     This  omiadon  aroee  probftblj 

halfof  the  laetcentiuy  (1780),  there  were  from   the  rerj  nnsatiifiictory  state   in 

ahoot  130  MS.  volames  of  Heame's  Diary,  which,  daring  the  last  year,  their  lihrary 

full  of  interesting  information.   There  was  had  remained.  A  copy  would  be  presented 

also  a  handle  of  letters  from  <me  of  the  to  the  Society  at  the  next  meeting,  and 

Noi\jarors,    (Dr.  T.  Smith,)    which    he  he  thought  many  other  hooks  would  be 

thonght  would  throw  much  light  upon  given  to  them  immediately  their  library 

the  history  of  the  times.  was  again  in  working  order,  which  could 

Mr.  Medd  referred  to  some  valuable  not  be  till  they  had  a  permanent  abode, 
extracts  from  the  Bolls  of  Merton  Col-        After  some  remarks  from  the  Preri- 

lege,  which  he  belieyed  were  read  before  dent,  fully  agreeing  in  the  efibrt  that  waa 

this  Society  a  year  or  so  ago,  by  the  pre«  now  likely  to  be  made  to  bring  rarious 

sent  Bishop  of  Kelson.    He  would  ask  the  points  of  history  and  archsBology  to  bear 

Librarian  if  they  were  not  printed,  and  on  each  other,  but  pmnting  out  some  of 

whether  the  Sodety  had  a  copy  in  their  the  difllculties  which  attended  the  exa- 

Library.  mination  of  the  archives  of  the  colleges. 

The  labrarian  said  they  were  printed,  the  meeting  separated, 
but  a  copy  had  not  been  presented  to  the 


Wbltb  iSleetdtg,  'lent  "IS^txm. 

Mare'k  5.  The  Bev.  the  Pbikgipal  of  Njew  Ihv  Fall,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq^  M.A.,  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology. 

C.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  F.SJl.,  Deddington. 

J.  S.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Balliol  College. 

M.  Argles,  Esq.,  Balliol  College. 

J.  F.  Langford,  Esq.,  Balliol  College. 

C.  H.  O.  Daniel  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

O.  S.  Dundas,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

E.  Langdon,  Esq.,  New  College. 

It  was  announced  that,  in  accordance  with  the  notice  laid  before  the 
Society  at  the  last  meeting,  the  Committee  had  decided 

That,  in  ih€  ease  of  New  Members  joining  the  Society  who  were  not  reeideni*  in 
Oxford^  thejf  would  he  expected  lo  pay  lOt.  their  firet  year,  a$  ffreeidenie,  and  be.  each 
year  aflerwarde. 

It  was  stated  that  this  was  no  new  Role,  but  only  an  interpretation,  to 
meet  exceptional  cases,  of  Rule  XXYL  as  it  now  stands. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rey.  G.  £.  G.  Styles  respecting  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  who  he  found  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  priory  at  Daventry  for 
about  seventy  years,  and  probably  died  and  was  buried  there. 

A  letter  also  from  the  Rev.  W.  J.  £.  Bennett,  stating  that  a  short  time 
ago,  dose  to  Frome,  an  urn  containing  a  great  number  of  British  coins 
was  broken  through  by  the  plough;  the  treasure  was  scattered,  but  the 
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chardtwarden,  a  837er8mith  in  the  town,  supplied  all  the  beta  fliat  oouU  ba 
gleaned  respecting  it    He  deacribea  his  researches  as  foHows  :^ 


"Upon  making  tmrj  pomble  inqvdry 
many  timei»  it  vppeKM  the  ooinf  wers 
fint  aeeii  by  Junes  Qniming  the  carter, 
on  Monday,  Octobo*  16, 1860.  He  fbnnd 
■ereral  gold  coins  while  working  on  the 
ground,  the  ploogh  haffing  been  naed 
deeper  than  ever  before.  It  seems  most 
likely  that  the  nm  containing  the  coins 
was  then  turned  np  and  broken  all  to 
pieces.  Qnnning  thought  nothing  of  the 
coins,  yet  markkl  the  spot  with  a  bough, 
and  gave  most  of  his  coins  to  Hilluir. 
The  next  day  HilHar  went  and  searched 
more  careftilly,  and  he  found  about  200  of 
the  nlver  ones,  all  in  a  little  heap  together, 
without  any  gold  coins,  and  only  Britidi 
coins.  He  says  there  were  only  some  little 
bits  of  the  urn,  and  more  like  black  earth 
than  an  urn.  There  wu  only  one  small 
piece  attached  to  a  part  of  the  bottom  to 
shew  it  had  been  a  resseL  The  only  piece 
I  could  g^t  was  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  of  dark 
coarse  day,  not  mudi  burnt. 

"After  Hilliar,  another  man  named 
William  Gunninff,  a  cousin  of  the  first 
finder,  searched  £eper,  and  he  found  tiie 
piece  of  the  bottom  of  the  urn,  with  the 
gold  and  silrer  emus  which  I  purchased  of 
him.  The  soil  is  here  rerr  shallow,  and 
not  a  foot  deep,  some  of  tne  coins  being 
down  on  the  rods.  From  the  shallowness 
of  the  soil  it  is  rather*  difficult  to  say 
which  of  the  coins  were  above  or  under. 
The  farm  on  which  the  ccnns  were  found 
is  called  'West  Down  Farm,'  the  field 
is  called  <  Twdve  Acres,'  although  not  so 
large  as  that  measure,  and  is  the  second 
field  fVom  the  house,  westwards,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  firam  the  turnpike  to- 

Mr.  James  Parker  then  read  a  Paper  on  **  Walter  de  Mertoo^  as  Chan- 
cellor, Founder,  and  Architect.**    He  said  :^ 


wards  the  village  of  Ldghtoii.  The  exact 
spot  is  exactly  the  highest  part  of  the 
land  about  there,  and  the  crown  of  the 
spot.  About  fifteen  fiwt  trcm  It,  an  old 
yew4ree  was  ktdj  cut  down,  and  of 
whidi  there  are  stiU  traces  firom  another 
tree  growing  up.  HoUwdl  is  a  hamlet 
dtuated  in  a  aort  of  gorge  between  some 
ihie  rocks^  and  is  partly  in  the  parish  of 
Clofbrd,  and  partly  in  Nonney  parish; 
the  land  on  wbieh  the  coins  were  fbund 
being  in  Kunney  parish.  As  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  coins,  raere  were  of  the  British 
sihrer  coins :— Collected  by  Walker,  178; 
collected  mysdf,  22;  collected  by  Mr. 
OlencrosB,  i;  fbund  by  Oapt.  Murehia- 
son,  8;  I  know  besides  of  others,  8. 
Total,  218. 

**  Of  British  gold  coins :— Sold  to  Walker 
by  Hard,  2 ;  coUected  myself,^ ;  *toop'had 
two  from  Ounning,  (of  these  one  went  to 
Bath,  and  the  other  to  Taunton,)  2  ;  Her- 
ridge  had  one  (since  gone  to  Bath),  L 
Total,  9. 

"Of  diver  Boman  cmns: — I  have  seen 
in  the  possesdon  of  Gunning,  1 ;  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Drew,  1;  now  in  the  poa- 
sesdon  of  Herridge,  1.   Total,  8. 

''Of  Boman  copper: — In  the  hands  of 
Hard,  1 1  had  of  Ounning,  1.   Total,  2. 

'*  These  numbers  may  not  be  quite  cor- 
rect, but  are  only  so  fiur  as  I  have  seen 
myself. 

**  The  finding  of  British  coins  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence;  with  few  exceptions  they 
have  mostly  been  found  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  believe  a  'treasure*  has 
never  bcfbre  been  discovered. .... 

**Jomr  W.SnrGss." 


"Oxford  may  be  sdd  to  owe  its  chief 
glories  to  four  Chancellors  of  the  realm. 

"  It  was  Chancdior  Merton  who  intro- 
duced the  collegiate  system.  Chancellor 
Wykeham  who  perfected  it,  and  no  two 
names  cui  be  fbund  associated  with  its 
extendon  to  be  compared  with  Chancellor 
Waynflete  and  Chancellor  Wolsey. 

**  Kor  is  it  to  these  four  chancellors  that 
Oxford  owes  only  the  finmdation,  perfec- 
tion, and  extension  of  a  ^stem  whidi 
placed  her  Univerdty  in  the  foremost  rank 
amongst  similar  institutions  in  Europe,  ~ 
to  these  four  she  owes  also  her  finest  ar- 
chitectural monuments. 

"Deprive  Oxfiwd  of  Merton,  New  Col- 


lege^ Magdalen,  and  Christ  Churdi,  and 
you  would  take  away  from  her  her  chief 
attractions  as  a  dty  of  colleges. 

"She  owes  those  colleges,  too^  to  their 
fbunders,  not  only  as  the  results  of  thdr 
munificence,  but  in  three  out  of  the  fbur 
cases  in  put,  if  not  entirely,  she  owes 
them  to  thdr  skill  in  architectural  design 


"  Hence,  if  we  would  judge  them  ri|;htlj, 
if  we  would  wish  to  sain  a  conception  of 
thdr  wonderfhl  energies,  their  unbounded 
talents,  thdr  appreciation  of  what  was 
right,  and  just,  and  good,  and  great  around 
them,  we  must  regard  them  not  only  aa 
dianceUors,  but  tdao  as  founders  of  ool* 
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legei,  and  af  arcfaiteeU  in  the  true  feme 
of  the  word. 

"  Scarcely  second  to  Walter  de  Merton 
aa  ehancellort  were  William  of  Wykeham 
and  William  of  Waynflete,  scarcely  hia 
ioperior  in  talent  was  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

"Regarding  them  9b  foundert, — al- 
though second  in  point  of  date,  and  haying 
the  luirantage  of  Merton  aa  a  model.  New 
College  must  always  stand  as  a  monument 
to  a  great  man's  genios  and  invention.  It 
was  not  so  great  a  step  in  advance  beyond 
Merton  as  Merton  was  upon  what  went 
before;  still  it  was  a  great  stride.  And, 
again,  although  Mag£ilen,  for  complete- 
ness in  arrangement,  for  extent  of  terri- 
tory, or  for  wealth  as  to  endowment,  may 
be  fve  behind  what  Christ  Church  would 
hare  bera  had  its  founder  been  enabled  to 
complete  what  he  had  begun,  still,  com- 
paring the  two  as  they  now  remain  to  us, 
and  taking  into  account  the  priority  of 
date,  William  of  Waynflete  may  well  be 
compared  in  this  respect  to  the  CardinaL 

*«  And  thirdly,  as  ordUtoett.  If  Walter 
de  Merton's  plan  was  not  so  perfect  aa 
that  adopted  by  Wykeham,  Waynflete,  or 
Wolsey,  we  must  remember  that  he  was 
the  first  in  the  field.  And  if  Wolsey's  was 
the  more  glorious  of  the  four,  we  must 
not  forget  that  he  had  Magdalen  before 
him  as  a  model,  which  was  copied  to  some 
extent  from  New  College.  And  if  we  owe 
probably  the  earliest  introduction  of  the 
Decorated  style  of  architecture  to  Walter 
de  Merton,  we  are,  according  to  the  theory 
of  many  antiquaries,  equally  indebted  to 
William  of  Wykeham  for  the  Perpendicu- 
lar style,  a  style  which  Waynflete  may  be 
said  to  have  developed  to  perfection  in 
Magdalen  tower,  (and  its  design  is  gene- 
rally attributed  to  him,)  and  which,  in  its 
declining  years,  would  still  have  had  a 
monument  to  boant  of  worthy  of  its  pris- 
tine vigour  had  Wolsey  been  able  to  carry 
out  the  design  which  he  had  conceived. 

"  Thus  in  the  history  of  each  of  the  four 
chancellors  it  is  the  same.  To  whatever 
they  turned  their  mind,  in  that  they 
seemed  to  exceL" 

He  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  variooa 
inddents  of  Walter  de  Morton's  life,  which 
touched  upon  his  high  ikme  in  the  three 
characters  of  chancellor,  founder,  and  ar- 
chitect He  divided  his  life  into  four 
eras: — 

*'The  1st  From  his  birth  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  deputy  to  the  chancellor. 

**  The  2nd.  I^m  his  acting  as  deputy 
to  the  end  of  his  first  chancellorship. 

'<The8rd.  The  interval  between  his  first 
ohanoeUorslup  and  his  second. 


*'The4ih.  His  second  chaaoellorBhip  to 
his  death. 

'*  Of  his  life  previous  to  his  first  chan- 
cellorship we  know  very  little.  Of  his 
birth  and  boyhood  we  know  nothing. 
Were  it  not  for  a  chance  entry  amongst 
the  Close  Bolls,  relating  to  an  mquisition 
concerning  some  lands  which  he  held,  we 
should  not  have^^known  who  were  his 
filler  and  mother.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  moderately  wealthy  folk, 
living  at  Basmgstoke,  in  Hampshire,  but 
of  no  personal  or  fkmily  distinction,  the 
whole  of  their  history  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  bein^f  comprised  in  the 
few  legal  statemenU  m  that  document" 

He  then  noticed  the  passages  in  several 
documenU  which  could  throw  any  light 
upon  the  history  of  his  early  years.  He 
considered  that  tiie  word  elerUmt  in  a  deed 
of  1288  did  not  necessarily  imply  he  waa 
in  holy  orders  at  so  early  a  date,  though 
he  must  have  been  so  previously  to  1248^ 
as  he  received  preferment  ficom  Bishop 
Nicolas  of  Durham.  As  to  his  profession 
at  that  early  date  produdng  sufficient  for 
him  to  purchase  the  lands,  he  thought 
that  it  was  more  probable  the  means  for 
this  were  derived  from  the  personal  pro- 
perty left  to  him  by  his  parents,  who  died 
about  this  time. 

He  next  referred  to  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction written  by  Adam  de  Marisco, 
which,  although  it  did  not  tend  to  fix  any 
date,  shewed  that  Walter  was  intimate 
with  the  leading  men  among  the  Fran- 
dscans  in  Oxford,  amongst  whom  were 
several  men  of  distinction. 

He  then  commented  on  the  use  of  the 
term  eUricut  nosier,  which  is  used  in 
a  document  as  early  as  1249,  and  again  in 
1256,  at  which  latter  date  Walter  waa 
known  to  hold  the  office  of  deputy  to  the 
chancellor,  but  he  would  not  hazard  any 
oonduskms  from  the  coinddence. 

He  summed  up  the  early  life  of  the 
chancellor  thus : — 

''We  know  that  his  father  and  mother 
lived  at  Basingstoke. 

"  We  infer  he  was  bom  there. 

"  We  infer  that  he  was  educated  in  hia 
earlyyears  at  Merton  in  Surrey. 

"  We  infer  that  he  came  to  Oxford  and 
mixed  with  learned  men.  So  much  so, 
I  might  add  that,  according  to  Dr.  Ingram, 
tradition  even  points  out  the  place  of  hia 
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retktonee  m  Manger  Hall,  the  lite  of  wbSdi 
ii  now  oceapied  by  the  'CroM  Inn'  in 
Commarket-ftreefc. 

<*  We  know  be  took  prieef  •  orders  and 
beld  preferment. 

"We  infer  tbat  be  practiaed  in  law 
conrta,  and  distingniihed  bimaelf  in  tbe 
legal  profesion. 

*'  We  know  be  founded  a  boanital  at 
Baangftoke  in  mem<»r7  of  bia  fktner  and 
motber,  wbo  died  and  were  buried  tbere. 

''We  know  tbat  be  pnrcbased  large 
ratatea  in  tbe  ndgbbonrbood  of  Merton 
in  Surrey,  sbewing  tbat  be  bad  a  predileo* 
tion  for  tbat  place,  wbetber  it  bad  beeo 
tbe  acene  of  bis  acbool-dAya  or  not." 

Arriring  at  tbe  aeoond  era  in  Walter 
de  Merton'a  life,  be  referred  to  tbe  political 
atate  of  tbe  kingdom  at  tbe  time  tbat 
Walter  was  acting  as  deputy  to  tbe  cban- 
cellor.  He  made  a  few  remarks  alao  on 
a  copy  of  tbe  proclanuttion  wbicb  was  pre- 
aerred  amongst  tbe  arcbivea  of  tbe  city 
of  Oxford,  enjoining  tbe  king's  loyal  sub- 
jects to  submit  to  tbe  autbority  constituted 
by  tbe  celebrated  "  Prorisions  of  Oxibrd." 

In  1260,  at  a  very  critical  juncture  of 
afikirs,  be  sbewed  tbat  after  tbe  king  bad 
summoned  bis  parliament  at  Wincbester 
and  deprived  tbe  chancellor  elected  by  tbe 
barons  of  bis  seals  of  office,  and  bad  to  find 
anotber  chancellor,  tbere  was  no  one  able 
to  quell  tbe  storm  but  Walter  de  Merton, 
wbo  was  at  once  installed  in  tbat  bigb 
position.  Tbe  year  after  be  accepted  the 
office  tbe  king  went  abroad,  and  amidst 
all  tbe  troubles  and  dangers  of  tbat  period 
Walter  was  left  tbe  responsible  person  in 
tbe  kingdom,  as  chancellor. 

He  then  touched  slightly  upon  tbe  poli- 
tical evenU  which  preceded  Walter's  re- 
tirement from  tbe  chancellorship.  Tbe 
scene  then  changed.  From  tbe  noise  and 
continual  broils  of  parties  at  court  we 
turned  to  tbe  quiet,  peacefbl  village  of 
Maiden.  It  was  now  tbat  tbe  third  era 
in  Walter  de  Merton'a  life  commenced. 

He  then  noticed  in  detail  tbe  passages 
from  tbe  earliest  charter  wbicb  seemed  to 
throw  any  light  upon  the  founder's  object, 
andespecially  such  in  the  saccessivecharters 
as  would  shew  the  gradual  growth  of  tbe 
idea  of  a  college  in  the  founder's  mind. 

The  '*/»  9choU»  degmUe$**  which  occurs 
in  tbe  deed,  of  gift,  be  contended,  meant 


tbe  ''sdiools''  at  some  Univarsity,  and  ba 
thought  that  Oxford  no  donbt  waa  tbe 
place  to  wbicb  tbe  adiolars  from  Maiden 
came. 

He  said  tbere  were  probably  many  in- 
atancea  of  manora  at  this  time  left  for  tbe 
purpose  of  maintaining  students  at  Oxford, 
but  tbe  idea  of  providing  a  rendent  warden 
and  ohaplaina,  introducing  thus  aa  accea- 
aory  a  measure  derived  from  tbe  monastic 
ayrtem,  waa  entirely  due  to  Walter  de 
Merton.  Tbe  reaident  warden  with  bia 
cbsplains  would  have  tbe  care  of  tbe 
manor,  and  at  tbe  aame  time  exerdae  an 
indirect  oontrol  over  tbe  adiolars,  altbougb 
tbey  were  living  far  away.  He  bad  them 
ttook  tbe  first  called  a^olara  of  Merton, 
and  thus  a  unity  was  promoted  amongst 
them.  Tbey  would  have  an  inftM«at  in 
inciting  each  other  to  atudy,  and  each  one 
would  be  re^KMisible  to  Uie  whole  body 
Ibr  bis  progress  in  learning  and  proper 
behaviour,  so  as  to  bring  no  discredit  upon 
tbebutitution:^ 

"We  can  easily  understand  bow  Walter 
de  Merton  during  the  few  years  of  rest 
from  offidiil  labour  watched  tbe  working 
of  thia  system,  how  his  active  mind  bhw 
tbat  there  was  one  tt>ing  wanting  to  tbe 
perfection  of  his  plan,  and  that  one  thing 
waa  transferring  Maiden  to  Oxford,  tbat 
in  Oxford  itaelf  bis  scbolara  abould  have  a 
•borne.' 

"I  have  said  there  was  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve tbat  tbey  bad  already  a  hall  to 
tbemaelven  in  Oxford,  but  a  ball  then,  as 
it  was  cullt>d,  was  synonymous  to  a  lodg- 
ing, and  even  if  a  whole  house,  possibly 
one  with  only  two  rooms  in  it,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  many 
of  the  ao-^alled  balls  at  this  early  date 
consisted.  But  whut  Walter  de  Merton 
aaw  waa  wanted  waa  more  than  thia.  A 
building  wbicb  they  could  call  their  own, 
a  chapel  within  their  own  premiaes,  their 
chaplains  with  them;  above  all,  their 
warden  to  advise,  counsel,  and  dirt^  them, 
and,  aa  need  might  occur,  rule,  restrain,  or 
punish  them. 

"He  saw  this  long  before  be  could 
remedy  it,  and  be  bad,  I  think,  as  can  be 
clearly  shewn,  devised  a  plan  long  before 
be  could  bring  it  to  bear." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  several  acquisi- 
tions of  land  on  tbe  spot  now  occupied 
by  Merton  college,  describing  their  posi- 
tion : — "  And  tbe  purchase  of  this  land,  and 
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the  prepantion  for  building  a  college  in 
Oxfmd,  completed/'  he  said, "  the  third  era 
of  Walter's  life." 

The  last  part  of  Walter's  career  opened 
with  his  being  appointed  chancellor  by  the 
baronsy  daring  the  absence  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, who,  however,  in  a  letter  extant, 
cordial] J  approved  their  choice : — 

"  For  two  years  he  fhlfilled  the  duties 
of  chancellor— during  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign^and  it  is  probably  not  too  mnch 
to  say,  as  in  his  former  chancellorship, 
during  this  time  he  ruled  the  kingdom. 

**  It  is  singular,  however,  that  on  the 
return  and  coronation  of  the  prince  in 
1274,  Walter  de  Merton  retires  from  the 
chancellorship.  He  accepts  the  see  of 
Bochester,  but  lus  mind  seems  to  be  still 
in  his  work  at  Oxford. 

'•  For  it  is  at  this  date  that  the  ratifica- 
tion by  the  founder  and  by  Kin^  Edward 
the  First  is  issued,  the  statutes  bemg  again 
revised. 

**  But  in  this  there  is  a  great  and  im- 
portant addition;  namely,  he  bequeaths 
also  'locum  mbi  habit ationis  et  domum 
Oxonis  ubi  Universitas  viget  studentium.' 

"  No  longer  is  Maiden  the  only  habita- 
tion the  students  can  -call  their  own,  but 
they  have  now  a  home  in  Oxford." 

After  referring  to  the  last  body  of  sta- 
tutes, the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  claim 
of  Walter  de  Merton  to  be  called  an 
architect.  He  shewed  how  Merton  Chapel 
was  in  advance  of  its  age.    He  said,— 

<<  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  aqy 
very  decided  advance  upon  the  usual  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture  at  the  time,  be- 
cause a  sudden  step  occurs  in  no  single 
instance  in  the  hbtory  of  architecture. 
But  what  I  do  assert  is,  that  you  cannot 
find  any  instance,  either  in  England  or 
abroad,  of  this  duffacter  ascertained  to  be 
of  a  previous  date. 

**  It  amounts  then  to  this,  that  at  a 
very  critical  point  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, Merton  Chapel  is  an  instance  of 
a  step  in  advance ;  it  probably  did  much 
to  direct  the  style  in  the  course  which  it 
afterwards  followed." 

He  compared  it  to  Cologne  Cathedral, 
whidi  was  building  at  this  time.  He 
shewed  that  the  one  did  not  copy  from 
the  other;  the  designs  were  quite  ^- 
ferent.  Those  of  Merton  College  were 
thoroughly  English ;  those  of  Cologne 
were  essentially  German.    But  there  was 


this  connection,  they  were  both  one  step 
in  advance  of  the  style,  prevalent  at  that 
age  in  their  respective  countries.  He  ad- 
verted briefly  to  Walter's  friendship  with 
Bichard  King  of  the  Bomans,  which  en- 
abled him  to  keep  am  oowrani  with  the 
development  of  architecture,  as  naturally 
the  attention  of  all  European  architects 
was  then  bestowed  upon  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne.  To  continue  the  narra- 
tive, he  said,^- 

**  Walter  had  by  this  time,  as  we  have 
seen,  i.e.  1274,  Inrought  his  students  to 
Oxford.  Though  resident  in  Bochester, 
to  which  see  he  had  been  preferred,  his 
heart  must  have  been  in  Oxford,  planning 
and  rearing  his  college^  watching  no  doubt 
anxiously  the  workmen,  looki^  forward 
no  doubt  with  fear,  probablv  with  hope, 
to  the  future.  It  was  no  slight  task  he 
had  undertaken.  It  may  seem  easy  to  us, 
with  so  many  examples  around  us,  to  de- 
rign  a  college;  but  then  it  was  not  so. 
The  experience  of  six  centuries  which  we 
have  was  wanting  to  him,  and  yet  how 
littie,  if  we  t«ke  all  into  account,  have 
those  rix  centuries  improved  upon  the  con- 
ception of  that  one  mind. 

**  He  was  permitted,  then,  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  to  see  ^  great  work  being 
accomplished;  the  technical  and  legal  diffi- 
culties had  all  been  surmounted,  the 
ground  purchased,  the  buildings  rising, 
and,  above  all,  his  chapel  in  a  sufficiently 
forward  state  to  have  its  high  altar  dedi- 
cated. 

«But  the  life  of  the  great  m^n  was 
drawing  to  a  dose. 

«  Whether  he  felt  it  himself;  whether 
for  this  reason  he  had  already  executed 
his  will,  or  whether  the  acddent  which  he 
met  with  in  crosnng  a  river,  when  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  cut  him  off  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  certain  it  is  that  his  days 
were  now  numbered. 

"On  Oct  26, 1277,  he  added  a  short 
codicil  to  his  will,  leaving  the  residue  of 
his  property  to  his  cdlege.  The  day,  or 
the  day  out  one  following,  he  expired, — we 
know  not  in  what  year  of  his  age. 

"The  place,  too,  of  his  death  is  no^ 
exactly  known.  He  whs  buried,  according 
to  his  will,  in  his  cathedral  of  Bochester." 

His  tomb,  executed  at  Limoges,  was 
briefly  adverted  to ;  but  the  buildings  of 
the  college,  as  they  now  stood,  the  lec- 
turer would  leave  for  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Shirley,  in  reference  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  Walter  de  Merton,  observed 
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that  mriiop  Hobhowe  MMldered  de  Mar. 
ton  to  have  been  twice  made  ehaiwrfUir  in 
Henry  the  Third'i  reign.  Hie  flnt  ap- 
pointment was  in  May,  1868,  and  the  die* 
tnrbancee  of  the  barons  had  oommeneed 
in  April  of  the  aame  year.  Their  demand 
to  elect  the  chancellor  had  been  fint  made 
on  the  2nd  of  Hay»  and  de  Mertcn  waa 
appointed  on  the  6th  of  May.  Thiawonld 
•eem  to  indicate  that  de  Merton  was  ap- 
pdnted  by  the  influence  of  the  barona. 
These  were  Prided  into  two  parties;  first, 
the  extreme  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Simon  de  Montfort ;  and  second,  the  mo- 
derate party,  to  which  de  Merton  seemed 
to  bekmg,  for  when  m  October,  1269,  Mont- 
fbrt  was  again  in  ftiTOor  at  court,  de  Mer- 
ton vacated  the  chancellorship.    In  1261 


he  again  took  oAoe,  and  it  Is 
that  it  waa  owing  mainly  to  him  that  a  tem* 
porary  lull  took  place  in  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  barons.  During 
this  both  the  lung  and  the  more  moderate 
of  the  barons  seemed  disposed  to  make 
concessinni  The  peace,  however,  was  but 
liollow,andin  1268  hostilities  again  bfoke 
out,  whereupon  de  Merton  again  vacated 
oAce.  This  would  indicate  that  de  Merton 
owed  his  tenure  of  office  to  the  influence  of 
the  moderate  baronial  party,  and  that  he 
waa  not  an  extreme  partisan  either  of  the 
king  or  of  the  barons. 

The  Chairman  returned  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Mr.  James  Parker  for 
his  interesting  pi^er.  The  meeting  then 
acyonmed. 
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In  accordance  with  Rule  XXVIII.  the  Committee  beg  to  issae  a  state- 
ment of  their  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  certain  extraordinary  expences  have  been  incurred 
during  the  year,  consequent  upon  the  Society  leaving  its  rooms  in  Holy- 
well-street.  To  meet  these,  however,  the  Society  have  to  acknowledge  a 
very  liberal  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  them.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  October  term  their  accounts,  including  their  liabilities,  shewed  a  de- 
ficit of  more  than  £50.  They  have  therefore  great  gratification  in  being 
able  to  state  that  by  donations  from  former  members,  by  renewed  sub- 
scriptions £rom  life  members,  and  the  payment  of  several  arrears,  in 
addition  to  the  subscriptions  received  from  new  members,  of  which  they 
have  to  report  a  very  large  accession,  the  whole  of  their  liabilities  have 
been  met,  leaving  a  small  balance  in  hand. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  per- 
mitting the  meetings  of  the  Society  to  be  held  in  that  building,  the  ex- 
pences of  the  Society,  should  such  permission  be  continued  to  them,  will 
be  considerably  reduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  they  hope  that  the  amount  of  subscriptions  will 
be  the  same,  they  propose  to  issue  each  term  a  fuller  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

H.  Sttlsmak  ls  Stiukos, 
Son.  Sec. 
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Jpfrst  iWeeting,  IBaster  ®erm* 

May  8,    The  Rey.  the  Master  of  Uniyebsitt  College,  President,  in 
the  chair. 
The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

''Lewin't  lltastratioiis  of  Kilpeok  Charob,  Herefordshire.''  Presented  by  the 
Rev.  W.  J,  E.  Bennett. 

"The  English  Catbedrsl  of  the  Nineteenth  Centory,**  by  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope. 
Presented  by  the  Antbor. 

"  Lyminge  in  Rent»"  by  C.  Roach  Smith.    Presented  by  the  Author. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  H.  W.  Challis,  of  Merton  College,  had  been 
elected  Secretary  in  the  room  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Grindle.  resigned. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

Rev.  C.  Hnmphrey  Cholmeley,  M JL.,  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  H.  Ramsden  Bramley,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 

A.  T.  Barton,  Esq.,  Corpus  College. 

John  £.  Field,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

Charles  Bigi;,  Esq.,  Corpus  College. 

E.  Chapnum,  Esq.,  Merton  Coll<>ge. 

H.  W.  Moore,  Esq.,  Mertou  College. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  then  delivered  an  interesting  lecture,  upon  the 
"Different  Views  of  the  Character  of  Cardinal  Pole." 


The  following  brief  account  of  his  re- 
marks has  been  suppUed  for  the  Report 
by  the  Lecturer: — 

He  read  a  passage  from  Burnet  as  giv* 
ing  the  ordinary  view  of  Pole's  character, 
and  referred  to  Mr.  Froude  as  giving  the 
other  view.  He  observed  that  Mr.  Froade's 
determination  to  dear  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  condemning  all  those  with  whom 
Henry  the  E*ghth  had  come  into  collision. 

He  remarked  that  in  estimating  any 
chmracter  of  these  times  two  things  must 
be  taken  into  account.  Allegiance,  espe- 
cially the  allegiance  of  Churchmen,  was 
divided  between  the  Pope  and  the  King ; 
and  the  world  had  not  yet  learned  the 
doctrine  of  toleration.  The  first  remark 
bore  on  the  charge  of  treason  made 
against  Pole,  the  second  on  the  charge 
of  persecution. 

The  Lecturer  then  proceeded  to  some 
specific  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  Pole ;  the  charge  of  misbehaviour 
towards  the  King  in  the  question  of  the 


^vorce,  of  which,  it  was  submitted,  there 
was  no  proof;  the  charge  of  attackim^  the 
King  in  the  book  J)e  Umtate  Ecclesia, 
which  was  met  by  evidence  shewing  that 
the  same  view  of  the  King's  government 
was  taken  b^  impartial  witnesses;  the 
charge  of  shrinking  from  personal  danger, 
whidi  was  met  by  evidence  proving  that 
Pole,  while  taking  part  against  the  King, 
was  in  personal  danger  of  assHssination ; 
the  charges  of  extravagant  fanaticism, 
which  was  met  by  evidence  shewing  that 
Pole  belonged,  like  Contarini,  to  the  mo- 
derate  party  in  the  Church;  and  the 
charge  of  persecution,  which  was  met  by 
evidence  from  Foxe  and  otliers,  shewing 
that  Pole,  though  partly  responsible  in 
his  oflScial  capacity  for  the  persecutions, 
had  personally  token  the  side  of  humanity. 
The  Lecturer  concluded  by  recommending 
the  period  for  study,  as  one  of  which  an  im- 
partial liistory  still  remuined  to  be  written. 
He  pointed  to  the  espt  cial  interest  attach- 
ing to  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church 
to  which  Pole  belonged,  and  which  had  en- 
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dearoared  to  bring  about  reform  without 
a  breach  of  the  onity  of  Christendoin. 

The  PsBSiDBKT  retumed  the  thanki  of 
the  Society  to  Profe«or  Goldwin  Smith, 
and  made  some  remarki  respecting  FoWa 
book  2>0  UnitaU  EocUtim. 

PBOVB880B  Staklb  V  Bald  that  Mr.  Froode 
was  out  of  England,  or  he  would  no  doubt 
reply.  He  certainly  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  candour,  because  it  teema  thai 
he  himielf  has  supplied  most  of  the  domi« 
ments  which  hare  been  used  against  him. 
The  account  of  the  moderate  party,  he 


added,  was  oertaSnly  a  most  intarMfing 
one,  and  wdl  deserving  of  stndy ;  and  H 
would  be  curious  to  observe  how  tboae 
moderate  views  whidi  Pole  held,  passnd 
off  into  those  whidi  be  adopted  on  bia  re- 
turn to  England. 

The  MiBTXB  OF  Balliol  CoxisoK  made 
some  remarks  respecting  the  European 
view  of  Pole's  eharaeter  as  a  prac^eal 
reformer,  which  were  followed  by  some 
observations  from  the  Pbhtcipal  ov  Nkw 
Ikk  Hal£»  and  the  Psmpbhti  after 
which  the  Meeting  was  a^ioomed. 


Sbeconb  iSUeting,  faster  tSTerm. 

May  15.  The  Bey.  the  Mastkb  of  UKiTEBmr  Collsoe,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Incumbent  of  Dorchester  respecting  the 
renewed  exertions  which  are  being  made  to  continue  the  work  of  restora^ 
tion  there. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Anson,  Ch.  Ch. 

B.  M.  Gawne,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch. 

Rev.  W.  Chambers,  M.A.,  Worcester  College. 

Rev.  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  M.A.,  Magdalen  HalL 

Rev.  J.  Bosworth,  D.D.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Professor  Westwood  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  a  large 
number  of  very  careful  rubbings  from  the  curious  early  crosses  and  inscrip- 
tions which  occur  in  Wales.  These  he  had  brought  to  illustrate  the  remarks 
he  had  to  make  upon  the  early  Christian  Monuments  of  Wales  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  of  which  an  account  had  been  given 
at  a  previous  meeting  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon. 


The  following  abstract  of  the  remarks 
has  been  kindly  supplied  to  the  Society 
by  the  Lecturer : — 

Of  course,  in  number  4ind  importance 
the  inscriptions  of  Wales  will  not  bear 
a  comparison  with  those  of  Rome,  but  still 
they  are  very  valuable  in  throwing  light 
upon  a  subject  of  great  importance  and 
interest,  namely,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianifcy  into  Britain. 

The  existence  of  a  Church  in  Britain 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  British  Church  still  main- 
t4iined  its  separate  existence  in  Wales 
long  after  Su  Augustine  had  Romanised 


the  greater  part  of  the  country.  There  is 
another  point  to  be  remarked,  and  one 
which  is  distinctly  recorded,  that  the  Bri- 
tish Church  was  assimilated  to  the  Church 
of  the  '  Scots/  i.  e.  Irish,  and  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Church  of  Rome :  the  con- 
troversies which  took  place  shew  at  once 
that  important  points  of  difference  existed 
between  them. 

The  Lecturer  had,  at  much  labour, 
sought  out  the  stones  which  remain  as 
records  of  those  times,  some  of  which  seem 
not  to  have  been  touched  rince  the  days 
they  were  put  up.  Mr.  Burgon  in  his 
lecture  had  already  pointed  out  the  pecn* 
liarities  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  Cata- 
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eombt,  both  at  to  formula  and  paleo- 
gtaphj :  those  in  Wales  differ  exceedingly 
both  at  to  the  one  and  the  other  from 
thoae  in  Rome,  yet  of  coarse  there  were 
Romans  for  many  years  in  Wales.  This  is 
a  matter  difficolt  to  explain.  Then,  again, 
there  is  not  a  nngle  indication  of  Christi- 
anity to  be  met  with  upon  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  Roman  tombstones  in  Britidn, 
althoogh  the  Romans  occupied  this  coun- 
try for  400  years.  Either  all  the  Chris- 
tian evidences  hare  been  destroyed,  or 
there  were  no  Christians  amongst  the 
Roman  colonists,  or  else  they  inscribed  no 
Christian  element  upon  their  tombstones. 
The  British  certainly  copied  the  Roman 
character  of  writing,  for  no  Bardic  writ- 
ings are  found,  all  inscriptions  being 
in  Roman  letters;  instead,  however,  of 
being  inscribed  in  the  Roman  rustic 
capitals,  (employed  to  such  a  g^reat  ex« 
tent  in  the  Catacomb  inscriptions,  that 
the  writer  only  recollected  oue  amongst 
all  those  exhiHted  by  Mr.  Burgon  which 
was  not  in  such  characters,)  the  earliest 
British  aud  Romano-British  inscriptions 
were  written  in  ordUnary  Roman  capitals, 
often  of  a  rery  debased  form.  [To  con- 
trast with  this  the  Lecturer  exhibited  two 
Roman  inscriptions  found  in  Wales.  In 
the  one  from'  Tomen  y  Mur,  now  in  Miss 
Roberts'  garden  at  Maentwrog,  the  let- 
ters P  and  B  were  of  the  most  elegant 
Roman  capital  form,  as  now  used  in  print- 
ing, whilst  on  another  stone  at  the  same 
place  the  wordj  FBBPBtT7A  is  written  in 
tall  narrow  (Capitals,  not  much  unlike  the 
rustic  Roman  letters.]  At  a  later  period 
eren  the  debased  Roman  capitals  were  re- 
jected in  favour  of  the  Angto- Saxon  or 
Irish  minuscule  characters,  ol  which  there 
are  no  instances  in  the  Catacombs ;  indeed^ 
scarcely  a  single  minuscule  letter  of  any 
kind  is  ever  found  in  Roman  inscriptions. 
Again,  not  only  was  an  earlff  influence 
from  Rome  evident  in  the  form  of  the 
letters  themselves  in  the  early  inscriptions 
in  Wales,  but  we  find  the  Latin  Unguage 
constantly  endeavoured  to  be  adopttd  in 
these  monuments*:  generally,  however. 


the  Latinity  is  as  debased  as  the  charac- 
ters in  which  it  is  written.  Moreover,  it 
seems  evident  that  in  most  instances  the 
prevalent  taste  for  the  employment  of  a 
language  probably  regarded  as  superior  to 
tiieir  own  induced  these  early  Christians 
to  g^ve  a  Latinized  form  to  their  names 
when  inscribed  on  their  tombstones. 

There  are  only  two  or  three  early  in- 
scribed stones  in  Sootiand,  but  one  of 
these  is  especially  of  high  importance 
as  an  historical  example;  the  gene- 
ral absence  of  dates  upon  these  monu- 
ments being  one  of  the  g^at  difficulties 
in  determining  the  history  of  these  curious 
stones. 

The  Scotch  stone  in  question  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Cat-stone,  and  was 
found  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  inscribed  to  the  memory  of 
Wecta,  the  great-grandfather  of  Hengist 
and  Hor8a,as  follows:  nr  [h]oo  t[u]- 

XTTLO  JAC[i]T  VBTTA  F[ILIT8]  VICT .... 

Both  these  names  are  recorded  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  where,  under  the  year 
449,  we  read,  *'  Hengist  and  Horsa  were 
the  sons  of  Wihtgils,  Wihtgils  son  of 
Witta,  WUta  of  Weda,  Wecta  of  Woden : 
from  this  Woden  sprang  all  our  rojal 
families,  and  those  of  the  South- Hum- 
brians  also."  We  may  infer  therefore  that 
this  inscription  is  to  be  dated  a^^out  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  The  let- 
ters of  this  inscription  are  decidedly  Ro- 
man capitals,  though  somewhat  debased 
in  their  form,  aud  several  of  the  letters 
are  conjoined,  as  is  usual  in  the  early  in- 
scriptions. This  stone,  therefore,  both  as 
to  the  forntula  and  form  of  the  letters, 
affords  an  excellent  medium  of  comparison 
with  the  subsequently  described  stones  of 
Wales. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  find  stones  in- 
scribed only  with  the  single  name  of  the 
person  commemorated.  Such,  however, 
is  the  case  in  the  "  Ourroarc"  inscription 
at  Pen  Arthur,  near  St.  David's,  as  well 
as  in  the  gravestone  inscribed  Pa  scent, 
a  warrior  recorded  by  Nennius,  still  exist- 
ing in  the  churchyard  of  Towyn ;  also  in 


•  The  only  early  monument  written  in  the  bM  all  the  four  tides  inimribed,— the  inscription 
Welsh  Uuiffuage  is  tlie  fanioas  stone  of  St.  Cad-  being  considered  the  earliest  known  specimen  of 
▼an,  of  which  a  nibbing  was  exhibited.    This      the  language  of  the  PrincipaUty  in  existence.      ^ 
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ihe  grtvwtone  of  "Bmaxouj,**  wbSdi, 
although  ornamented  with  a  beantlful  in- 
terlaoed  croat,  had  been  difcorered  by  Mr. 
Westwood  wed  as  a  coping-itone  of  the 
cbarchyurd  wall  of  Baglan,  near  Neath. 

Palimpeeit  inacriptiona  are  of  very  rare 
oocorrenoe.  Soch  it,  howerer,  the  case 
with  the  Port  Talbot  itone  ;  one  nde  of 
which  bears  a  truly  Boman  inecripUon  to 
the  Emperor,  ncp.  MAxncnro  nmcro 
A.VQV8, —  whilst  the  reverse  was  at  a  sub* 
sequent  period  inscribed  Bio  Jaoit  cah- 
TTSTJS  PATCB  PAULiKXTS,  CTidently  in- 
tended for  the  father  of  Panfinus,  a  name 
which  constantly  occurs  in  early  Welsh 
records :  although  according  to  the  usual 
formula  it  is  the  son  who  is  commemorated, 
here  both  names  are  written  in  the  nomi- 
native case.  The  peculiarity  of  the  name 
of  the  deceased  person  being  often  written 
in  the  genitive  case  was  alluded  to.  It 
has  indeed  been  supposed  by  one  writer 
to  prove  that  the  names  really  ended 
in  t;  but  more  generally  it  b  conndered 
to  imply  the  omission  of  the  word  coT" 
put,  Thua  the  stone  which,  before  it  bad 
been  carefully  read,  led  to  much  discussion, 
having  been  supposed  to  be  defeated  to 
Jove,  is  inscribed  in  the  genitive  form 
— AIKILDQ  T0T18A0I:  this  stone  is  now 
removed  to  Pool-park,  Clocaenog.  So  also 
we  have  BETSBna  wiu  bkvbbi  on  a  stone 
formerly  standing  at  Llan  Newydh,  Caer- 
marthen,  but  now  moved  to  Traws  Mawr. 
So  also  in  the  Bfaen  Madoc  inscription 
we  have  the  formula  dibvao^  fiuvb 

JXTL ^10  lACiT,  and  in  the  Llanfechan 

stone  still  more  correcrly  tbbkaoattb  ic 

XAOIT  FIUTB  MAaLAOKI. 

Another  inscription,  in  which  the  gene- 
alogy is  especially  set  forth,  occurs  on  a 
stone  on  the  Margam  mountain  in  Gla- 
morganshire, as  follows:  a|i  BODYOC  — 
HIO  JAOiT  FILITS  CATOTIBIBia  PEONBPUS 

XTEBXALi  VBOOMAT — ,  wbich  the  lecturer 
read,  '*  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
body  of  Bodvoc  lies  here,  the  son  of  Cato- 
tisirnus,  the  great-grandson  of  Etemalus 
Yedomavus."  It  has  indeed  been  suggested 
that  Bodvoc  was  the  son  of  Catotus  and 
grandson  of  Simus,  and  that  the  two  last 
words  of  the  inscription  were  intended 
for  the  "  etemalis  domus,"  which  occurs. 


although  reiy  rarely,  in  Roman  iaacrip* 
tions ;  but  as  the  word  Etemos  occurs  on 
•everal  stones  as  a  proper  name,  and  as 
we  have  sodi  naires  as  VendumagU,  Mr. 
Westwood  considered  the  former  to  hm 
the  correct  reading  of  the  inscription.  It 
is  to  be  obaenred^hat  the  name  of  Bodvoe 
is  found  upon  certain  early  gold  Britiah 
coins,  which  have  been  oonaidered  coeval 
with  those  of  Cunobelinns.  It  is  of  ooorae 
only  a  ooigecture  that  the  ttoiie  records 
the  coiner  of  these  pieces. 

The  usual  formula  of  the  eariy  Welsh 
inscriptions  is  dmply  Hic  jaoxt  a  Alius  B. 
The  terminatioD '  in  pace,' derived  from  the 
Jewish  inscripUons  and  of  such  constant 
occurrence  in  the  Catacomba,  nowhere  oo- 
eors  in  Wales.  The  total  absence  of  any 
indication  of  a  date,  the  omisnon  of  the 
age  of  the  deceased,  and  of  the  namea  of 
the  person  or  persons  by  whom  the  grave 
WM  erected,  are  all  distinctive  characters, 
proving  the  want  of  a  common  ori^n  of 
the  Roman  and  British  formule;  we  miss 
also  the  tender  expressions  and  epitheta  ao 
common  in  the  Cs^combs. 

The  Llangadwaladr  inscription  in  Angle- 
sea  affords  an  early  instance  of  pompona 
epithets  as  rare  as  it  is  absurd :  oataxakvs 

BBX    BAPIBimBnCITS    OPIHATIBnCirS    OM- 

mix  XBGrx.  The  palsDogn^hie  dia- 
racter  of  this  inscription  is  very  unlike 
any  of  those  previously  referred  to,  which 
are  debased  Roman  capitals,  this  being  in 
the  rude  minuscule  letters  formed  between 
the  rounded  uncial  and  cursive  forms  in 
which  almost  all  the  oldest  Irish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  are  written,  and 
of  which  no  examples  occur  in  the  Cata* 
comb  inscriptions. 

The  next  inscription,  from  Llanfihangpl 

Cwm     Do,    CATACU8     HIO     JACIT   PIUTS 

TBOEBVACUB,  affords  an  instance  in  which 
even  the  father's  name  is  g^ven  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  in  which  the  forma 
of  the  Roman  capital  letters  become  more 
debased,  the  o  being  square  and  the  o  mi- 
nuscule shaped. 

The  monog^ram  of  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
viour, formed  of  the  Greek  letters  XPI 
conjoined,  which  is  of  such  constant 
occurrence  in  the  Catacombs,  occurs,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lectur<ir,  only  once 
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In  Wklet,  upon  a  atone  lately  fonnd  at 
Penmachno.  The  monogram  ii  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  inscription,  hic  iacit 
CABAVsitrs  m  hoc  oovobbies  lapiditm. 
And  it  appeared  not  improhahle  that  this 
ia  the  fhmons  governor  Carannos,  with 
whose  coins  we  are  so  familiar. 

The  names  of  females  occnr  on  several 
of  these  tomhstoiies^  as  in  the  LUmgeftii 
Inscription,  ouudobi  iaoit  bt  obttitb 
MTJUBB  BBOUNDi,  referring  either  to  the 
second  wife  of  Cnlidoms,  or  to  the  wife  of 
Secnndos.  Other  females  are  recorded  in 
the  Llandyssil,  Spittal,  and  Pentre  Voe- 
las  (Brochmael)  inscribed  stones. 

At  Caerwjs  is  a  stone  inscribed  Hio 
XACIT  MTLDEB  BOITA  V0BILI8  ;  and  at  LIan> 
flhangel  y  Traithan  is  the  sepulchral  stone 

of  WLBDBB  1IAT[b]I8  ODBLBY  QVI  P'lCVB 
SDinCAYIT  HAKO  BOLA  W  TB[m]PORB 
SWIKI  BBGI8. 

Another  more  mteresting  instance  occurs 
in  the  inscription  of  the  Chnrch  of  Llan- 
ladwm,  being  the  tombstone  of  the  patron 
Saint  of  the  Chnrch  himself,  mc  bba[tt78] 
BATUBirnrTrs  bb  . . .  iaoit  bt  sya  ba  . . . . 
oovnrx  .  pa[ob  P]  ;  thus  indicating  that 
the  Saint  was  married. 


Many  of  the  simplest  inscriptions  In 
Wales  record  only  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased and  that  of  his  father,  without  any 
indication  of  Christianity ;  but  others,  pre« 
cisely  simihir  in  the  formula  and  character 
of  their  letters,  are  marked  with  a  cross, 
simple  or  ornamented,  and  sometimes  of 
the  Latin,  but  far  more  commonly  of  the 
Greek  form,  with  the  four  limbs  of  equal 
length.  The  Bodvoc  stone  above-men* 
tioned  bears  one  of  the  last-named  crosses ; 
whilst  in  the  Devynock  stone  there  are  two 
cruciform  ornaments  of  the  Greek  type  at 
the  end  of  the  inscription  prGviAOio 
PiLi  YBVDOKI,  and  which  from  the  style 
of  the  letters  can  hardly  be  later  than  the 
fifth  or  sixth  century.  Another  stone  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  bears  the  ample  histori- 
cal name  astbbk,  (Arthgen,)  preceded  bj 
an  ornamental  cross.  Occasionally  we 
find  two  names  simply  inscribed,  quite 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  as  PTMPBnrs  OA- 
BAinx)BiYB  in  Roman  capitals. 

The  Christian  character  of  some  of  these 
stones  is  still  more  fordbly  evinced  in  the 
terms  of  the  inscription  itself.  One  of 
the  noblest  is  that  of  St.  Paulinus,  now 
at  Dolocauthy.  It  is  to  be  read  bbbtatyb 


r^ 


'Mn<^ 


Inaofiption  to  8t.Sadwm. 


VTDMl  PATBIBQ  8BHPBB  AMATOB  HIO 
PATLDTVB  IACIT  CTTLTOB  PIBITTISSIKTB 
SQTI. 

In  the  Bedd  Poms  stone  near  Traws- 
fynydd  we  read  pobits  hio  in  tumtlo  ia- 
cit HOMO  XPiAKira  PVIT.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  word  Cbristianus  is  remark- 
able, the  X  being  formed  by  the  rounded 
stroke  of  the  p,  emitting  two  branches 
united  to  the  I  near  its  top.  In  the  Pen 
Arthur  stone  we  have  a  large  ornamental 
Greek  cross  inscribed  within  a  circle,  hav- 


ing the  letters  xpb  on  the  outside  of  the 
circle  at  the  top,  the  single  name  GUB- 
KABC  in  Anglo-Saxon  letters  beneath  the 
cross.  At  first  the  letters  were  consi- 
dered to  be  Hebrew,  which  arose  from  the 
stone  being  placed  upside  down.  The 
only  instance  the  Lecturer  was  acquunted 
with  iu  which  the  Roman  formula  "  Requi- 
escit "  was  used,  is  a  very  much  injured 
stone  at  Hen  Eglwys,  Anglesea,  of  which 
only  VIUUB  a  v ...  [a  ?]VI1£A  BSQUns . .  • 
are  decipherable.  j 
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The  name  giTen  to  the  tomb  iteelf,  or  to 
the  oommemoratiTe  ftone,  deeenret  Dotioe. 
Tbm,  whilst  in  general  an  upright  atone 
bean  the  aimple  *'  hie  jadt,'*  in  lome  rare 
inatanoei  we  read  "  hie  in  tomolo  jacit*" 
and  "in  hoe  tumnlo."  In  the  Llanil- 
hangel  y  Traethan  inacription  we  find 
"  U.  eat  fepakbmm/'  Ac ;  in  the  Caran- 
aina  inscription  "  — jacit  in  hoc  oongeriea 
lapidam;"  in  the  Bronweg  atone  " — erexit 
huno  Utpidem;*'  whikt  in  the  later  in- 
atancea  we  hare  "Hec  eat  cmx  criiti 
quam  prepararit — ." 

A  remarkable  pecnliarity,  flrat  pointed 
ont  bj  the  Lecturer  aome  yeara  ago,  dia- 
tingnishea  theie  Welah  inacriptions  from 
thoae  of  Cornwall,  the  lale  of  Man,  Cum- 
berland, and  Scotland,  and  aanmiktea 
them  to  many  of  the  early  Irish  inacrip- 
tions. In  some  of  the  Welsh  inscriptions 
the  edge  of  the  stone  appears  to  be  notched 
irregularly;  but  this  is  not  accidental, 
since,  on  examining  the  stone  carefully,  it 
will  be  found  that  these  marks  were  made 
with  a  purpose ;  and  on  doaer  examination 
it  has  been  found  that  in  their  Tarioos 
arrangement  they  form  an  alphabet,  to 
which  the  name  of  Ogham  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  to  the  explanation  of  which  Dr. 
Graves  has  devoted  a  great  degree  of  at- 
tention. In  Wales»  however,  a  bi-lingnal 
stone  has  been  fortunately  found,  at  the 
church  of  St.  Dogmael,  near  Cardigan. 
The  Latin  runs  thus,— SAOBAia  fili  cxr- 
NOTAHi.  The  Ogham  translation  and  cha- 
racters on  the  edge  are  identically  the 
same,  with  one  exception,  and  that  a  very 
natural  one, — instead  of  vili  we  find  the 
Celtic  equivalent  maqi,  {=Mae:  Welah, 
Mob,) 

The  Llan  Vaughan  stone,  TUXVAOATirs 
10  JAOiT  FiLirs  XAOLAGin,  also  bears  an 
Ogham  marginal  inscription,  which  com- 
mences T&BVAOATLO.  The  Trallong  in- 
scription, which  reads  cuvoOMXfVi  tilitb 
cvKOOBHi  Hio  lACiT,  has  Ogham  charac- 
ttfrs,  the  commencement  of  which  is  to  be 
read  ctk ackk.  This  stone,  which  cannot  be 
later  than  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  bears 
a  Oreek  cross  within  a  circle,  accompanied 
by  a  long  stem  running  down  the  centre 
of  the  stone. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  these  stones 


became  far  more  ornate  in  their  ebaractcr. 
The  two  beautiAil  crosses,  of  whidi  draw- 
ings of  the  fbll  siae  (13  or  14  feet  high) 
were  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
ahew  great  beauty  of  workmanship;  but 
unfortunately  the  inacriptions,  altboogh  in 
fhir  preaervation,  are  not  to  be  deciphered, 
oondating  in  one  ease  (that  at  Nerrm)  of 
initials;  the  other  (Carew)  haa  a  rtf^okr 
inscription,  hitherto  undedphered,  [see 
oppoaite  page]. 

There  are  two  peculiaritiea  to  be  men- 
tioned raspeoting  the  omamenta  of  the 
Welsh  crosses  and  ornamental  stones.  We 
never  find  in  Walea  the  pattern  formed  of 
aeveral  apiral  linea  oonvo^ng  to  a  point, 
which  b  ao  common  in  Ireland;  nor  do  we 
ever,  aecondly,  find  rcpreaentationa  of  ani- 
mals, which  are  also  very  coomion  fSsatvea 
in  the  Irish  and  Sootch  croassa.  The  pat- 
terns consist  chiefly  of  the  ribbon  pattern, 
most  elaborately  interlaced,  or  of  a  Chineae- 
like  pattern,  formed  of  diagonal  or  straight 
linea,  which  aeem  rather  to  be  the  bars  oi 
separation  between  ribbons  bent  at  right 
anglea  or  obliqudy.  Unlike  the  Iriah 
and  Scotch  crosses,  also,  the  Wdsh  oms 
scarcdy  ever  bear  representationa  of  the 
human  figure,  whilst  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  inscribed,  Uma  remarkably 
dtfifering  from  the  Iriah  and  Scotch  onea. 
It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  orna- 
mented crosses  are  divided  into  compart- 
menta,  and  exactly  the  aame  arrangement 
is  found  in  the  great  initial  illuminated  let- 
ters of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  Iriah  and 
Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  (spedmens  of  which 
were  exhibited),  especially  from  the  Oospds 
of  Lindisfkme,  long  preserved  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Durham,  and  the  Qoapela  of 
Mao  Regol,  in  the  Rushworth  MSS.  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  from  which  it  waa  quite 
evident  that  both  dassea  of  productions 
had  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  artiata  and  at  the  same  period. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Lindia- 
fame  Gospels  were  written  not  later  than 
A.i>.  721,  the  importance  of  thia  observa- 
tion will  be  evident. 

Some  of  the  ornamental  stones  in  the 
south  of  Wales  are  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  beautifhl  character.  Bubbinga  of  the 
great  whed-croas,  and  the  croaaof  JUniaom 
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CroM  at  Cartw.  WMt  Pida.  CroM  m  Carew.  East  Side. 
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at  Margan,  tlie  ero«  of  Howelt  at  Llan- 
twit,  St.  Samion'f  croM  at  the  latter 
place,  inicribed  with  the  h«itonc  namei  of 
St.  Samaon,  Iltjd,  Samnel,  and  Khimr, 
and  the  ekhorntelj  ornamented  cro«  of 
Eiadon,  were  exhibited,  at  well  ae  of  the 
two  email  itonee  at  Penally,  of  which 
figurea  are  given,  the  inicription  upon  one 


IndaM  StonM  from  PanaQy.  near  Tenby. 

of  which  ii  to  be  read,  hbo  b9T  cbttx 

QUAK  JBDITIOATIT  KAIL  DOMNO the 

letters  being  of  the  Hibemo-Sazon  minus- 
cule form.  The  two  kinds  of  ornament 
above  described  will  also  be  here  noticed. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  early  Welsh  stones, 
as  we  have  seen,  bear  Latinized  names,  and 
inscriptions  intended  to  be  in  the  Latin 
language.  Scarcely  a  single  instance,  how- 
ever, is  known  of  their  occurrence  otherwise 
than  in  a  debased  form.  A  few  additional 
Instances  of  this  were  given :  thus  at  Cefh 
Amwlcb,  Anglesea,    we    read,    Sbnacus 

PaiB     HIO     JACIT     CTJM    MULTITUDIirSX 

PBATBUX,    probably    oommemomtive    of 


the  ni— icre  of  the  inhahitaota  of  a  i«- 
ligiona  hooee.  At  Margam  a  small  whad- 
c^<as  is  inscribed  nroiOKBDisiTia  cbvx 

CBITDI   PBOPimABlT  ttBITTini   7BO  AKICa 

ABMT,  avidently  to  be  read,  **  In  nomiiie 
dai  nimrai  cmeem  criati  preparavit  giutua 
pro  anima  ^jm."  80^  again,  the  verj 
beaotiftil  wheel-crosa  at  Llantwit,  erected 
by  Howell  ibr  his  fiither  Rees,  is  inscribed, 

in  KOMIKB  DI  PATBIB  XT  BPBmSTUS 
BAKTDI  [BPISITVB  BABCTI]  AITO  OBUCBM 
BOVBLT  PBOPBBABIT  PBO  ABIMA  BBS 
PATBBi  BrS.^ 

It  will  be  reoonected  that  Mr.  Burgoo 
exhibited  a  robbing  of  a  s&ngle  female 
ilgnre  from  the  Oitacombs,  in  whidi  the 
arms  are  opKlted  and  the  hands  oat- 
stretched,  an  attitude  whidi  baa  ordi- 
narily been  considered  to  be  that  of  prayer 
in  these  early  monamenta.  In  the  WeU» 
stones  we  have  two  or  three  rimilar  in« 
stances,  of  which  mbbings  were  exhibited 
In  one  of  tliete  the  fignre  is  nearly  of  life 
iiae,  and  oecnrs  in  the  gnmnda  of  OnoU 
Castle,  near  Neath.  Another,  of  amallar 
size,  accompanied  by  two  Greek  croseee 
and  interlaced  ribbon  omaments,  haa  been 
found  at  Llanfrynach,  near  Bneon. 

The  only  representation  of  the  Crod* 
fixion  with  which  the  Lecturer  was  ac- 
quainted is  found  rudely  delineated  on  a 
atone  at  Lkuigan,  Ghunorganshire.  The 
figure  is  very  distorted  and  grotesqfoe^  and 
similar  to  some  in  Ireland,  having  the 
sponge  and  spear-bearers  at  the  sidee  of 
the  cross. 

Of  6gures  of  a  secular  character,  of 
which  the  crosses  of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  ICan, 
and  Scotland  exhibit  so  many  instanoea^ 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  inatanoe  in 
Wales.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  warrior  'briamail'  at  Llandevailog^, 
near  Brecon :  here  a  rude  figure  of  the  de- 
ceased is  represented  standing  erect,  each 
hand  holding  a  club.  The  stone  is  sur- 
mounted with  a  beautifiilly  ornamented 
Latin  cross,  and  the  sides  with  interlaced 
ribbon  patterns,  the  name  itself,  preceded 
by  a  t,  being  inscribed  beneath  the  figpire. 
Another  very  interesting  stone  on  Caldy 
Island  bears  a  large  ornamented  Latin 
cross  at  the  top,  beneath  which  we  read, 
"£t  Singno  crucia  in  illam  fingm  rog^ 
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omnilraa  ammalantibns  ibi  exorent  pro 
anima  Catuocoui."  The  last-mentioned 
•tone,  and  others  indicating  the  doctrine 
of  prayers  for  the  dend,  are  all  written  in 
the  peculiar  Hibero-Saxon  minnscole  cha- 
racters of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries; 
they  are,  moreover,  confined  to  the  south 
of  Wales.  This  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded 
as  the  only  peculiarity  exhiUted  by  these 
stones  as  to  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
early  Welsh  Christians,  beyond  the  evi- 
dent adoration  of  the  cross  itself,  (of  which 
numerous  instances  occur  in  the  figures  of 
the  sacred  emblem  singly,  sometimes  twice 
or  thrice,  represented  on  the  same  stone,) 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Trinity 
upon  Howelt's  cross  abore-men^oned. 

In  oondusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
although  the  early  Welsh  Christians 
adopt^  the  letters  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  language  itself,  for  the  inscrip- 
tions on  their  tombstones,  we  find  both 
debased  in  their  character.  The  phrase- 
ology employed  on  the  monuments  is 
unlike  that  of  the  Catacomb  inscriptions, 
the  ornamental  details  of  the  Welsh  stones 
are  nowhere  met  with  in  early  Italian 
remains,  and  the  Christian  doctrines  set 
forth  on  them  are  only  such  as  could  have 
been  learned  from  Rome  at  a  period  pre- 
ceding the  mission  of  St.  Augustine.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  stones  of  Wales 
merit  espedal  attention,  as  affording  un- 
suspected evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
early  history  of  the  British  Church. 

The  Pabsident  asked  if  the  inscribed 
stones  which  had  been  exhibited  were 
found  in  any  one  particular  part  of  Wales, 
and  whether  in  churchyards  or  not  ? 

In  reply,  the  Lecturer  stated  that  they 
were  found  in  all  parts  of  Wale%  but 


more  numerously  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North ;  that  their  position  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  churchyards,  but  they  were 
scattered  sometimes  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  country,  difficult  of  access. 

The  Seniob  Pbootob  differed  from  Mr. 
Westwood  as  to  the  dates  of  the  inscrip- 
tions ;  he  considered  that  the  identification 
from  a  mere  resemblance  of  the  name  in- 
scribed to  that  of  an  historical  personage 
rather  hasty,  e.  g.  the  monument  to  Bod- 
voo  was  probably  of  an  earlier  date  to  any 
with  a  cross  of  the  kind  found  on  it  He 
threw  doubts  also  on  the  stone  to  Carau- 
sins,  and  the  name  of  PauUnus  was  so  fre- 
quently repeated  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
identify  from  that  alone.  He  also  asked 
what  the  &then  of  Hengist  and  Horaa 
could  have  been  doing  in  Scotland  P  The 
Segrams  stone,  he  remarked,  contained  a 
Celtic  word,  Ifoo,  in  modem  Welsh  it  is 
Map,  which  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  in- 
scriber  of  the- stone  was  no  Welshman. 

The  LiBBABiAK  suggested  that  the  cross 
referred  to  might  have  been  added  at  a 
later  date,  and  mentioned  the  instances 
in  Brittany,  where  the  missionaries  had 
'carved  crosses  on  the  Menhirs. 

PBOVBsaoB  QoLDwnr  Smith  referred 
to  the  stone  with  the  name  of  Carausius  in- 
scribed upon  it.  If  it  was  a  monumental 
inscription  it  could  scarcely  be  that  of  the 
Emperor  Carausius,  who  wras  slain,  if  he 
remembered  rightly,  near  London.  He 
also  asked  some  questions  respecting  the 
connection  between  the  workmanship  on 
Irish  and  Welsh  crosses. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Pbbsideht 
on  the  ornamental  character  of  the  stones, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


•«*  For  the  loam  of  the  Wood  Engravinga  in  tJUt  a/nd  thefoUowwg  report  the  Society 
ia  indebted  to  Mr.  J,  H,  Parker, 
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Jpfrst  iWeelmg,  ®t(n(lg  ^enn. 

May  22.  The  Rev.  the  Misteb  of  Ukiyebsitt  Collsge,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

The  Hon.  A.  Legge,  Ch.  Ch. 
R.  S.  Cobbett»  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 
Balph  Blakelock,  Eeq.,  Lincoln  College. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Tweed,  MJL,  Exeter  College. 
Luke  BiTington,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College. 
J.  T.  Berwick,  Eaq.,  Queen's  College. 

The  President  announced  that  a  copy  of  a  French  work,  by  M.  C^sar 
Daly,  had  been  received  by  the  Society. 

The  President,  after  announcing  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society 
would  be  held  this  term  in  accordance  with  the  custom  which,  tall  within 
the  last  few  years,  had  been  rountained,  called  upon  Mr.  Parker  to  read  his 
paper, "  On  the  Remains  of  the  City  Walls  and  Fortifications  of  Oxford.'* 

The  following  is  an  abetract  of  the     miles  and  a-balf  to  the  east  of  Oxford, 


lecture: — 

'<It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Ingram  that  the  city  of  Oxford  was  ori* 
ginally  Roman,  and  was  fortified  in  Bo- 
man  times  I  he  supported  this  opinion  by 
the  ground-plan  of  the  fortified  town, 
which  was  a  regular  parallelogram,  with 
an  entrance  in  the  centre  of  eadi  fiMse,  tbe 
regular  plan  of  a  Boman  camp ;  also  tbat 
many  Boman  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  This  appears  to  me 
insufficient  eridence,  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  foundation  of  the  town  is  of 
later  origin.  Many  Boman  customs  were 
continued  long  after  the  foU  of  the  Boman 
power,  and  among  others  this  simple  plan 
of  laying  out  a  town  is  likely  to  have 
been  one.  The  four  streets  meeting  in 
the  centre  and  forming  a  cross,  the  mar- 
ket-place near  to  the  middle  of  the  town, 
with  tbe  tovm-hall  on  one  side  and  the 
city  church  on  the  other,  appears  to  be 
only  the  natural  plan  following,  as  of 
course,  from  the  four  gates. 

*<The  Boman  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford,  so  carefully  described  by 
the  late  Professor  Hussey,  seem  also  to 
disprove  the  existence  of  any  considerable 
town  here  at  that  period. 

"The  road  from  the  Roman  town  of 
AlchcBter,  near  Bicester,  to  the  Boman 
station  at  Dorchester,  passes  at  about  two 


and  may  be  distinctly  traced  for  a  oonsi* 
derable  distance  near  Headington,  bat  has 
no  deviation  towards  Oxford.    .    .    • 

**  Being  built,  however,  on  the  Boman 
plan,  but  having  no  traces  of  Bommn 
walls,  we  may  fairly  attribute  its  origin  to 
a  period  shortly  after  the  departure  of 
tbe  Bomana.  We  find  frequent  mention 
of  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  history,  it  appears 
to  have  been  fortified  before  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  stood  a  siege  against  the  Conqueror. 
But  the  fortifications  of  those  days  con- 
sisted usually  of  a  deep  trench  and  vallum 
of  earth,  with  a  wooden  palisade  at  the 
top  of  it.  Such  fortifications  continued 
in  common  use  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  we  find  them  mentioned  in  tbe 
riege  of  Ludlow  Castle  at  that  period, 
and  in  many  other  instances. 

"  The  twenty  moral  mansions  mentioned 
in  the  Domesday  Survey  as  exempt  from  the 
house-tax  to  tbe  Crown,  because  they  were 
charged  with  the  repair  of  the  city  walls, 
are  a  proof  that  the  fortifications  were 
kept  up  at  that  time,  but  the  walls  which 
they  were  bound  to  keep  in  repair  were 
the  wooden  palisades  and  the  earthworks. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  most 
scientific  modes  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
modem  engineers  have  brought  us  back 
to  the  primitive  practice ;  earthen  mounds 
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and  trenchei,  with  gmbioos  of  bntket-work, 
are  ibund  to  be  after  all  the  moft  effectual 
protec^n. 

"Another  groond  beatde  the  abstract 
probability  for  believing  that  the  walls  of 
Oxford  were  not  of  stone  either  in  the 
Roman  or  in  the  Norman  period  is,  that 
we  have  no  remains  of  masonry  of  either  of 
thoee  periods^  althongh  oonnderable  parts 
of  the  walls  of  medieval  Oxford  remain. 

"^  In  the  13th,  16th,  and  21st  Henry  III., 
royal  licences  were  granted  for  bailding 
a  wall,  as  appears  by  the  entries  in  the 
Patent  BoUs,  of  '  Muraginm  pro  fiurgen- 
sibos  OxonisB.'  He  also  granted  market 
toUs  in  ud  of  the  expense,  so  thiit  the 
stone  walls  were  probably  going  on  during 
a  great  part  of  this  reign.  In  the  44th 
of  Edward  III.,  1370,  or  abont  a  century 
after  their  erection,  we  find  mention  of 
a  grant  from  the  Abbot  of  Osney  to- 
wards their  repdr ;  and  again,  in  the  time 
of  Richard  IL,  we  find  in  the  Close  Rolls 
an  order  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
to  repair  their  walls,  which  are  said  to 
be  in  a  minons  condition,  and  a  fresh 
tax  was  levied  for  the  purpose. 

"The  plan  is  the  usual  one  of  that 
period:  a  curtiun-wall,  with  an  alure  or 
walk  on  the  top,  protected  by  a  parapet, 
and  roond  towers  at  regular  and  short 
intervals.  These  towers  are  commonly 
called  bastons,  and  the  term  is  convenient, 
though  it  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different 
,  sense  in  modem  fortification.  Immedi- 
ately within  this  wall  was  a  narrow  street 
or  lane,  as  usual  iu  medieval  fortifications, 
to  enable  the  defenders  to  have  ready 
access  to  the  walls;  the  staircases  were 
probably  oontuned  in  the  towers,  as  we 
have  no  traces  of  any  of  the  straight  stair- 
cases from  the  ground  which  are  common 
in  the  waUs  of  French  towns.  But  in  the 
part  of  the  wall  which  surrounds  New  Col- 
lege the  straight  staircases  fkt>m  the  alure 
to  the  towers  renuun. 

"  The  wall  and  ditch  may  be  still  traced 
an  round  the  town,  though  partially  de- 
stroyed, and  much  concealed  by  modem 
buiklings ;  but  we  soon  discover  that  the 
paralldogram  is  not  piTfi^ct,  several  de- 
viations from  it  having  been  made  at  an 
early  period.     At  the  north-west  comer 


the  Norman  castle  joined  on  to  the  town, 
and  made  it  useless  to  continue  the  wall  in 
that  part.  On  the  south  side,  the  Canons 
of  St  Frideswide  had  obtained  permission 
to  make  a  projection  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  their  buildings,  on  condition 
of  carrying  the  wall  round  it,  so  that  the 
fortification  should  still  be  perfect 

**At  the  north-east  corner,  William  of 
Wykeham  obtained  permisdon  to  include 
the  lane  within  the  wall  in  the  giounds 
of  his  New  College,  on  condition  that  he 
thoroughly  repaired  the  wall ;  he  also  en- 
gaged that  his  college  should  keep  this 
wall  in  perpetual  repiur ;  and  this  agree- 
ment bus  been  so  faithfhlly  carried  out 
that  it  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  city 
wall  that  remains  at  all  perfect  The 
battlements  aud  alures  are  mora  com- 
plete, the  towers  are  more  lofty,  and  have 
loopholes  for  arohers,  with  a  wide  splay 
within,  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
upper  fioor,  skilfuUy  arranged  to  com- 
mand the  whole  of  the  ditch  and  the 
postera-gate. 

*'  To  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  walls, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  position  of  the 
old  gates :  the  North  gate  was  across  the 
Coramarket,  close  to  the  tower  of  St. 
Michael's  Church,  which  helped  to  protect 
it ;  the  South  gate  was  across  St  Aldate's- 
street,  close  to  the  south-west  comer  of 
Christ  Church;  the  East  gate  was  across 
the  High-street,  below  Queen's,  close  to 
the  corner  of  the  street  leading  to  Mer- 
ton ;  the  West  gate  was  in  Castle-street, 
beyond  the  churoh  of  St.  Peter  le-Bailcy, 
which  was  in  the  bailey,  ballium,  or  outer 
court  of  the  Castle ;  and  in  this  part  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  stone  wall  between  the 
Cnstle  and  the  dty ;  though  there  was  a 
ditch  and  a  bridge  between,  with  a  barbi- 
can to  protect  the  end  of  the  bridge,  some 
foundations  of  which  were  lately  found. 

"  From  the  Castle  to  the  North  gate  the 
wall  may  be  distinctly  traced  between  the 
houses  on  the  south  side  of  Gi  orge-lane, 
which  are  built  in  the  city  ditch,  and  those 
on  the  north  side  of  New  Inn-lane,  which 
are  built  upon  the  wall,  and  the  difference 
of  level  is  \  ery  perceptible.  One  of  the 
bastions  or  towers  is  perfect,  wiih  a  square 
window  of  the  sixteenth  ciutury;  this 
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is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  ball  for  stn- 
dents,  as  were  some  otbers  of  these  tourers. 
**The  north  gate-boose  was  called  Bo- 
cardo,  and  was  long  nsed  as  the  city  pri- 
son. It  is  minntely  described  by  Wood 
andPeshalL* 


The  descriptions  were  then  read,  sad 
some  old  engravings  of  the  gate,  made 
before  its  destroction  in  1790,  exhilnted. 

**The  line  oontinaes  between  Broad- 
street  and  Ship-kne  in  the  same  mmnner; 
and  here  another  of  the  towers  of  the  old 


South  View  of  Bocardo. 


wall  is  tolerably  perfect,  behind  Mr.  Dud- 
ley's boose.  This  is  said  to  have  been  osed 
as  a  prison  in  connection  with  the  room 
in  the  gateboose  over  the  north  gate, 
with  which  there  was  a  oommonication  by 
the  passage  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  a  part 
of  the  old  alore.  In  this  tower  it  is  said 
that  Cranmer  was  confined,  as  it  formed 
part  of  the  prison  of  Bocardo.  The  ditch 
has  all  been  filled  op  and  boilt  opon,  and 
it  is  now  difficolt  to  tell  the  exact  spot  of 
the  martyrdom,  which  took  place  near 
the  bank  of  the  ditch  between  the  wall 
and  Balliol  College.  Bot  as  we  are  told 
by  Foxe  that  the  Master  of  Balliol  spoke 
to  Cranmer  when  bound  to  the  stake,  and 
as  the  Master  of  Balliol  then  resided  in 
the  tower  over  the  College  gate,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  stake  was  fixed  imme- 
diately opposite  the  College  gateway 
tower. 

"The  stone  cross  in  the  pavement  op- 
posite the  door  of  the  Master  of  Balliol's 
present  house  was  put  down  by  ignorant 
persous  within  the  last  fifty  years,  with- 
out the  slightest  authority  for  that  site. 
Whereas  under  the  curb-stone  of  the 
pavement  immediately  opposite  the  College 
gate,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  wood  ashes 


extencUng  over  a  surfiice  of  several  yards, 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  plncc  of  execution. 

«•  To  continoe  the  line  of  the  wall.  Cross- 
ing the  Tori,  where  there  was  a  postern 
gate,  and  where  aboot  sixty  years  ago 
there  was  a  flight  of  steps  down  into  the 
ditch  and  a  tomstale  at  the  top  of  it,  the 
wall  passed  onder  the  sooth  end  of  my 
house  and  premises,  leaving  part  of  the 
narrow  street  before  mentioned  in  front 
of  Exeter  College  Chapel  and  the  north 
gate  of  the  college,  which  originally  faced 
north  to  this  street ;  and  the  gate  in  the 
wall  with  the  city  arms  over  it  was  only 
taken  down  in  the  recent  alterations. 
One  of  the  old  bastions  was  also  found  re- 
maining, buried  beneath  Prideaux's  Build- 
ing. Part  of  the  Theatre  and  of  the 
Clarendon  also  stand  on  the  site  of  this 
part  of  the  old  walL 

**  Across  the  narrow  part  of  the  street 
close  to  the  Clarendon  there  was  another 
postern,  called  Smith  gate,  and  in  the 
tower  or  bastion  which  protected  this  on 
the  east  side  was  'Our  Lady*s  Chapel,' 
of  which  the  doorway  of  the  fifteenth 
century  remains  tolerably  perfect,  with 
the  sculptures  over  it  representing  the 
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AmrancUiiioii,  mntilated  by  order  of  the 
Rump  Pu^iament.  From  this  point  to  the 
comer  of  New  College  part  of  the  wall 
eziati,  but  built  upon  and  concealed;  the 
diflferenoe  of  level  oansed  by  the  ditch 
ia  very  perceptible  in  going  throngb  the 
narrow  paasage  from  New  College-lane 
to  Holy  weU. 

'*  The  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  wall 
firom  the  '  Sltpe/  or  sUp  of  land  outside 
tlie  wall,  at-  the  back  of  the  houses  in  Holy- 
well and  Long  Wall,  givis  even  a  better 
idea  of  it  than  the  indde  from  New  Cd- 
lege  garden. 

"  A  small  portion  of  the  inside  of  the 
wall  may  be  again  seen  in  a  perfect  state 
and  free  firom  ivy  in  '  East  Gate  Conrt,' 
between  the  comer  of  New  College  garden 
and  the  High-street.  Then  crossing  the 
High-street  by  the  site  of  the  East  Gate, 
we  find  the  wall  still  tolerably  perfect^ 
surrounding  two  ddes  of  BCerton  College 
garden,  with  several  of  the  towers;  this 
was  the  south-west  angle  of  the  dty.  From 
thence  to  Christ  Church  it  is  partly  de- 
stroyed and  partly  hidden;  one  of  the 
walks  in  the  garden  of  Corpus  is  on  the 
top  of  it. 

^Crossing  StAldate's  on  the  ride  of 
South  gate,  we  agun  find  it  still  remaining 
at  Pembroke  College,  the  south  side  of 
which  stands  probably  on  part  of  the  old 
wall,  or  at  least  on  the  dte;  from  thence 
to  the  Castle  it  is  destroyed  or  concealed, 
but  may  be  traced  by  the  difference  of 
level  in  the  gardens. 

"The  lohur  or  upper  chamber  of  the 
little-gate  was  used  as  a  Hall  for  scholars 
is  the  Ume  of  Edward  IL,  and  the  rent 
of  18s.  6d.  was  paid  for  it  to  the  City, 
(182.  lOr.  of  our  money).  This  gate  was  also 
called  the  Water-gate,  and  Wood  says  it 
was  used  for  leading  cattle  to  water.  Its 
close  vicinity  to  the  river  is  safBdent  to 
account  for  the  name.  A  small  portion  of 
it  may  still  be  seen  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Pembroke  College. 

<'0f  the  Castle  itself  the  original  plan 
and  extent  can  hardly  now  be  made  out, 
but  the  outer  wall  must  have  enclosed  a 
much  lart^er  space  than  appears  at  first 
sight ;  the  New-road  is  cut  right  through 
the  outer  bailey,  and  the  site  of  the  Canal 


whaif  is  part  of  it.  Tlie  junction  be* 
tween  the  City  Wall  and  the  Castle  may  be 
partly  distinguished  by  the  uneven  ground; 

<  Bullocks-lane,'  for  instance,  leads  up  a 
flight  of  steps  from  the  New-road  over 
the  ancient  <  Bulwarks'  to  George-street 
and   Gloucester  -  green,   fbrmerly   called 

<  Broken  Hayes.'  Here  again  there  is 
more  broken  ground,  probably  part  of  the 
ootworks  of  the  Castle.towards  Beaumont- 
palace. 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  when  the 
Empress  Matilda  was  besieged  in  the 
CasUe,  King  Stephen  was  lodged  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Norman  kingfs  at  Beaumont ; 
if  so,  he  WHS  in  remarkably  dose  quarters 
with  the  enemy ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  experiments  lately  tried  in  France, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  re* 
specting  the  force  of  the  catapult,  and  of 
arrows  and  javelins  in  trained  hands,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  at  a  safe  distance^ 
Some  mounds  of  earth  are  said  to  have 
been  thrown  up  between  the  Casile  and 
Beaumont  Palace  to  protect  it;  these 
were  afterwards  called  Jews'  Mount,  and 
Mount  Pdham;  there  are  now  but  faint 
traces  of  them. 

**  The  old  tower  which  remains  of  the 
Castle  built  by  Robert  IVOily  in  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror,  appears  by  Agas's  map 
to  have  been  one  of  the  towers  in  the  wall 
of  the  Inner  Bailey,  and  not  the  keep,  as 
was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  certainly 
small  for  a  Norman  keep  to  a  castle  of 
this  importance,  and  the  drcumstance  that 
there  was  orig^inally  no  entrance  on  the 
ground  floor  would  rather  seem  to  indi- 
cate the  prison  tower.  The  entrance  was 
on  the  first  floor  from  the  top  of  the  wall; 
the  archway  cut  through  the  wall  for  the 
treadmill  is  entirely  modem;  there  was 
a  lolid  wall  in  that  part. 

Others  suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
bdfry  tower  of  St.  George's  Church,  and 
it  has  this  appearance  on  Agas's  map. 

•*We  have  no  distinct  record  of  the 
keep,  but  a  round  tower  was  erected  in 
the  19th  Henry  III.,  which  may  have 
been  used  as  a  keep.  Wood  says  that 
within  the  walls  of  the  Castle  there  were 
'  Mansions  for  the  king  in  time  of  war, 
besides  th^  convent  and  church  of  St. 
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Qeorge;  as  also  the  strong  prison  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Uuirersity  had  pecu- 
liar jorisdiction,  to  imprison  his  rebelUoos 
clerks,  granted  to  him  by  Heniy  III.,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  in 
the  twenty-third  year  it  was  also  made 
the  common  gaol  of  the  county,  which 
edifice  renudned  with  St.George^s  con- 
vent and  the  chapel,  which  is  now  the 
common  prison,  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  it  was  agun  pnt  into  a  posi- 
tion of  better  defeuce  by  King  Charles  I.'  * 
Wood  also  goes  on  to  rehite  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Castle  during  this  time,  when 
the  garrison  left  it  to  take  np  thor  quar- 
ters in  New  College. 

''That  so  large  a  mass  as  a  Norman 
keep  should  have  thus  entirely  disappeared 
is  very  remarkable,  and  the  question  na- 
turally arises  could  it  have  been  on  the 
mound,  as  Mr.  King  assumed  and  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  of  which  Warwick  and 
Dudley  are  examples  of  a  later  period. 

"A  mound  b  a  common  appendage  to 
a  Norman  casUe,  formed  of  the  earth  dug 
out  in  making  the  ditch,  thrown  up  in  the 
outer  bailey,  because  if  thrown  outside 
the  ditch  it  would  have  been  of  assistance 
to  the  enemy.  The  summit  of  the  mound 
served  as  a  look-out  place.  This  was  com- 
monly protected  by  a  wooden  palisade,  and 
sometimes  had  a  building  upon  it,  but 
a  considerable  period  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  earth  of  a  mound  was  solid 
enough  to  bear  a  heavy  building. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  Oxford  mound 
there  is  a  deep  well,  and  over  this  a  small 
walled  chamber  of  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
called  the  Well-room. 

''The  king's  brief  for  making  this  well 
is  recorded  in  the  20th  Henry  II.,  when 
19L  19s.  was  expended  upon  it.  This 
would  be  equal  to  nearly  4002.  of  our 
money,  and  shews  that  a  considerable 
work  was  then  made. 

"  This  seems  to  make  it  probable  that 
the  keep  whs  on  this  mound,  and  perhaps 
the  foundation  having  been  in  this  made 
soil  may  account  for  its  destruction,  (this, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture). 

"  The  view  of  the  castle  in  Agas's  map 

•  PeshAll,  p.  S07. 


shews  a  large  octagonal  tower  in  the 
centre,  ck)se  to  the  mound,  and  partly 
concealed  by  it|  this  appearance  may 
probably  be  only  caused  by  bad  drawing, 
and  the  octagonal  building  so  represented 
may  have  been  on  the  mound,  as  at  War* 
widi  and  Dudley.  The  mound  itself  giv- 
ing sufficient  elevation,  the  walls  upon  it 
were  not  very  high. 

"There  was  a  small  church  with  a  col- 
lege  of  priests  attached  to  it,  called  St. 
George's  College,  within  the  Castle,  founded 
by  Robert  I^Oily  in  1070,  and  transferred 
to  Osney  in  1141,  when  St.  Thomas's 
Church  was  built,  and  served  for  the 
parishioners  of  St.  George's.  The  crypt 
of  it  is  still  shewn :  the  pillars  of  the 
crypt  are  early  Norman,  and  the  cai^tals 
are  rude  and  curious ;  the  vault  is  modem, 
the  crypt  having  been  rebuilt  by  Mr. 
Harris  about  1800.  It  had  long  been 
forgotten,  and  was  discovered  by  him 
when  the  Castle  was  partly  rebuilt  for  the 
county  prison,  and  a  conidderable  part  of 
the  present  buildings  were  erected.  The 
old  crypt  came  in  the  way  of  the  new 
buildings,  and  was  moved.  Mr.  Harris 
carefully  measured  all  the  parts,  and  re- 
placed the  old  pillars  and  capitals  as  dcaely 
as  possible  in  their  original  position :  but 
the  vault  b  entirely  modem,  of  ashlar 
masonry,  though  very  deceptive ;  so  much 
so,  that  Mr.  Hartshorae  persists  in  con- 
sidering it  as  ancient  in  the  paper  read 
here  in  1851  before  the  Archeok>gical 
Institute. 

"  Mr.  Hartshome  also  in  the  same  paper 
ig^res  the  existence  of  the  Palace  of 
Beaumont,  and  applies  to  the  Castle  all 
the  passages  in  the  public  records  which 
mention  the  Royal  Palace  at  Oxford.  But 
the  Castle  ceased  to  be  the  royal  residence 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  who  built  the 
Palace  of  Beaumont,  and  several  of  hb 
successors  rended  in  it,  especially  Henry 
II.,  who  greatly  enlarged  it ;  and  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  was  born  in  it. 

"It  b  true  that  the  Empress  Maude 
took  refuge  in  the  Castle  for  security,  but 
even  during  the  siege  King  Stephen  b 
said  to  have  rended  in  Beiiuroont  Palare, 
and  the  historical  evidence  of  its  existence 
is  as  dear  as  that  of  other  royal  palaces 
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now  destroyed.  It  continued  to  be  a  fre- 
quent royal  residence  antil  Edward  II. 
gave  it  to  the  Carmelite  Friars,  and  it 
shared  the  fate  of  other  monasteries.  At 
the  dissolution  it  was  sold  to  Edmund 
Powell  of  Sandford,  who  pulled  down  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  the  ruins  were 
afterwards  used  by  Archbishop  Laud  as 
a  stone  quarry  for  building  his  new  quad- 
rangle at  St  John's  Colli  g^.  A  small 
fragment  was  left  standing,  with  a  door- 
way iu  it,  until  Beaumont-street  was  built 
about  thirty  years  ago." 

[Mr.  Parker  then  quoted  several  pas- 
•ages  from  William  of  Malmeabury  and 
other  chroniclers  relating  to  the  Aege  of 
the  Castle  by  Stephen.] 

"From  Malmesbury'sClironicle  we  gather 
that  the  chief  defence  of  Oxford  was  then, 
as  afterwards,  the  water  by  which  it  was 


nearly  surrounded :  the  trenches,  not  the 
walls,  are  spedally  mentioned.  From  the 
manner  iu  which  the  burning  of  the  city 
is  spoken  of,  it  is  evident  that  the  houses 
were  of  wood  only,  as  indeed  to  a  great 
extent  they  still  are. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  although  so 
much  nearer  our  own  times,  and  although 
we  have  the  minute  journal  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly the  lines  of  entrenchment  by  which 
Oxford  was  defended  during  the  Civil 
War  between  Chiurles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, than  the  fortifications  of  five  hun- 
dred years  before. 

"  It  seems  evident  horn  Wood's  aooonnt 
that  two  distinct  sets  of  entrenchmenti 
were  oommenced  and  partially  carried  ont» 
but  it  would  also  appear  that  neither  of 
them  was  ever  completed ;  nor  can  we  tell 


RaUiiiAaon's  Flan  for  the  Forttflcation  of  Ozfbrd.  temp.  CLariei  X. 


which  was  the  earlier  plan  that  was  not 
approved  of  after  it  was  nearly  finished, 
■o  that  the  whole  work  had  to  be  begun 
over  again. 

"  The  mathematical  scheme  of  Railing- 
Bon  is  mentioned  and  highly  approved  of 
in  April  1648,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
one  engraved  in  the  Latin  transktion  of 
Wood's  « Annals.'  In  the  September  and 
October  following  we  are  told  that  these 
works  not  giving  content,  thoughts  were 
entertained  of  newly  fortifying  the  city. 


and  this  was  accordingly  begun  in  January 

1644,  and  forty  pounds  a-week  was  levied 
for  this  purpose.   The  siege  began  in  May 

1645,  and  supposing  the  works  to  have 
been  continued  steadily  the  whole  year, 
and  two  thousand  pounds  to  have  been 
expended  upon  them,  this  seems  hardly 
sufficient  to  have  completed  so  extensive  a 
fortification.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  only  part  completed  was  that  to  the 
north,  and  the  protection  afibrded  by  the 
rivers  and  the  sluices,  by  which  the  whole 
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ooontry  round  oonld  be  flooded  oo  the 
eest,  weit,  and  fouth  ndee  of  the  oity»  wm 
ooneidered  loiBcient.  It  it  oertain  that  on 
the  north  we  hare  eonsiderable  remaina  of 
theae  earthworka,  and  none,  or  next  to 
none,  on  any  other  side.  The  lines  extend- 
ing from  Holywell  Cbnrch  to  St.  Giles's 
Church  can  still  be  traced  with  tolerable 
distinctness,  and  I  think  the  doaUe  set 
of  entrendiments  also.  The  sdentific  series 
of  ligngs,  according  to  the  elaborate 
plan  of  Rallingson,  derired  horn  the  worki 
of  the  great  Dutch  engineers  of  the  period, 
as  has  been  shewn  by  Captain  G>bba 
Rigaud\  have  left  but  ftiint  traces  behind 
tHecn.  A  fleld  in  the  meadows  near  Holy- 
well Churob,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwdl, 
has  the  hedge  and  ditch  which  separate 
it  from  the  next  field  from  the  north,  formed 
of  two  distinct  xigzags,  which  are  more 
clearly  seen  by  looking  back  upon  them 
from  the  north.  There  are  also,  I  think, 
ISunt  indications  of  similar  zigxags  in  other 
places  in  these  meadows,  and  again  in  the 
Parks,  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
New  Museum.  Part  of  one  was  recently 
levelled  in  forming  the  garden,  and  part 
still  remains  to  the  north  of  the  iron  fence. 
The  second  system  of  fortification  appears 
to  be  more  simple  and  more  substantial, 
and  more  of  it  has  consequently  remained. 

"The  hedge  which  now  separates  the 
gardens  from  the  meadow  occupied  by 
Mr.  Charles  Symonda,  running  in  the  di- 
rection from  the  xigzags  before^mentioned 
to  Wadham  College,  is  evidently  placed  on 
an  artificial  embankment  of  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  or  more  in  some  parts;  this  ap- 
pears to  liave  Joined  at  its  west  end  to  the 
nmilar  embankment  round  the  east  and 
north  sides  of  the  garden  of  the  Warden 
of  Wadham.  This  was  probably  the  mound 
thrown  out  of  the  trench,  mentioned  by 
Wood,  'near  to  the  wall  of  St  John's 
CoU^re  walks,  fbr  the  defence  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  City.'  Had  this  mound  been 
thtn  in  existence  Wood  probably  would 
have  mentioned  it. 

"  In  LoggHu's  map  of  Oxford,  published 
in  1675,  these  lines  are  marked  much 


^  See  ArcbaBological  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  866. 
(London.    1851.) 


more  distinctly  than  in  Fbiden's  BSip, 
about  a  century  later,  and  far  more  promi- 
nent than  they  now  are ;  thvte  lines  are 
continued  by  Loggan  on  the  west  side  of 
SL  Giles's  Church,  alan  extending  from 
tbenee  to  the  river,  passing  by  the  sit« 
of  the  present  workhouse.  In  a  meadow 
just  beyond  this,  between  the  Univeroiy 
Printittg-hooaeand  the  gardenof  Wurocstcr 
College,  there  are  still  some  traces  of  en- 
trendiments :  they  are  not  very  distinct^ 
aoaroely  mote  than  as  if  an  old  hedgv 
and  ditch  had  been  removed*  but  at  ana 
comer  is  a  moond,  as  if  fbr  a  fort»  and 
the  ntuation  agrees  with  Loggan's  map, 
on  which  no  trendies  are  maiked  on  the 
other  sides  of  the  city. 

*'Wood  mentions  also  works  in  St. 
Clement's,  to  protoot  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge,  but  as  this  ground  is  now  all  built 
upon  I  do  not  think  that  anything  can  be 
made  out  of  the  line  of  those  works.  A 
mound  on  the  bank  of  the  Cherwell*  on 
which  some  trees  have  lately  been  planted, 
has  rather  the  appearance  of  having  been 
a  fort,  but  as  the  only  steep  embnukment 
is  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  it  cannot  be 
traced  on  the  other  side^  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  was  a  militarjr  woik 
or  not. 

"In  Faden's  map  of  Oxford,  published 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  some 
other  trenches  are  marked  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  near  where  the  Gaa 
Works  are  now  situated,  but  these  are 
now  built  over.  On  Port  Meadow,  near 
the  bridge  over  the  railway  from  the  Hot, 
there  are  some  remains  of  a  fort  or  en- 
closure, partly  now  cut  through  by  the 
railway:  this  is  said  to  have  been  for 
cavahry ;  it  was  evidently  a  detached  fort, 
and  was  probably  a  place  fbr  keeping  the 
horses  in  safety,  or  it  may  have  been  a 
cavahry  camp." 

Mr.  Parker  concluded  his  lecture  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  works  during 
the  making  of  the  fortifications,  chiefly 
from  Anthony  Wood.  Muny  of  the  de- 
tails he  thought  would  prove  interesting 
at  the  present  time,  e.g., 

"Dec  5.  Monday.  The  University 
Bellman  went  about  the  city  warning  aU 
privileged  persons  that  were  house-kecpera 
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to  send  aome  of  tbeir  ftmSIy  the  next  dty 
to  dig  at  the  works  through  New  Park. 
According  to  which  order  the  coHegee 
•ent  men,  and  many  i^peared  and  did 
work  for  tereral  days.  The  dtiiens  alio 
were  warned  to  work  at  the  bulwarks  on 
the  north  side  of  St.  Giles's  Church,  and 
the  country  by  St.  John's  College  walks ; 
and  the  next  day,  when  the  King  rode  to 
tee  the  said  fortifications,  he  found  but 
12  persons  working  on  the  City  behali^ 
whereas  there  should  have  been  122,  of 
which  neglect  his  Majesty  took  notice^ 
and  told  them  of  it  in  the  field."  (p.  466.) 
He  also  read  several  other  extracts,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  drill  of  the  Volunteers  pre* 
▼ious  to  the  siege. 

The  Pbssidbvt  returned  thanks  to  Mr. 
Parker  for  Ms  very  interesting  paper.  He 
called  attention  to  the  mound,  or  rather 
indications  of  a  rise  in  the  ground,  in 
what  was  known  by  the  name  of  St.  John'f- 
road,  near  the  **  Horse  and  Jockey"  Inn. 

MB.PABXBB,  however,  explained  that 
he  had  good  reason  to  state  that  theee 
were  but  the  remains  of  some  graveUpts, 
opened  sixty  years  ago. 

The  PsBSiDXNT  also  called  attention  to 
the  indications  of  the  High-street  having 
onoe  been  of  a  higher  level  than  it  at  pre- 
sent stood.  Upon  the  outmde  of  Univer- 
sity College  there  was  a  distinct  line,  ap- 
parently produced  by  expoaure  to  the 
moisture  of  the  pathway,  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  the  ancient  level  of  the  street 
was  higher  at  this  point. 

Mb.  Paskxb  thought  it  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  same  kind  of  alteration 
had  been  made  here  which  there  was  good 
evidence  for  believing  had  been  adopted 
in  St.Aldate's,  namely,  that  the  sudden 
pitch  which  the  street  made  towards  the 
river  had  been  obviated  by  rendering 
the  declivity  less  rapid.  The  effect  of 
the  levelling  would  produce  exactly  the 
results  referred  ta 

Captain  Bttbbows  said  that  it  would 
gpreatly  increase  the  obligation  which  the 
Society  was  under  to  Mr.  Parker  if  he 
would  name  a  day  to  conduct  some  of  the 
members  over  the  site  of  the  old  walls. 

Mb.Pabkjeb  expressed  his  willingness 


todo  BOv  and,  after  some  discussion,  the  fol* 
lowing  Saturday  was  fixed  as  the  day. 

The  LiBSASiAN  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  one  piint  adverted  to  in  the  lec- 
ture. It  had  been  mentioned  that  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  burnt  upon  the 
public  place  of  execution.  He  asked  if 
there  was  any  authority  for  saying  that 
there  was  any  buch  deBnite  place  of  exe- 
cution P  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  iron 
Gross  by  Balliol  did  not  mark  out  such 
a  ^ot;  and  he  moreover  greatly  doubted 
whether  both  the  executions  occurred  at 
the  same  place.  He  had  been  present 
when  the  ashes  referred  to  had  been 
discovered  opposite  Balliol  College;  but 
be  thought  they  were  scarcely  six  or  eight 
feet  below  the  surface,  while  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  at  that  spot  must  have  been 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep.  Though 
■ome  stakes  had  been  found,  there  were  no 
leas  than  six,  so  that  none  could  very  well 
be  the  particular  one  to  which  Cranmer 
had  been  duuned.  These  were  charred  at 
the  point,  and  were  supposed  to  belong  to 
fiirtifications  of  some  kind.  He  then  pro- 
duced an  iron  band,  which  he  stated  to  be 
that  which  was  usually  supposed  to  have 
bound  Cranmer  to  the  stake.  All  that 
was  pontively  known  about  it  was  that 
it  originally  came  from  Bocardo^  and 
during  the  time  of  its  being  in  the  Castl^ 
where  it  used  to  be  hung  up,  it  always 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Cranmer's  band." 
Now  ^dley  and  Latimer  had  certainly 
been  burnt  some  time  before  Cranmer, 
and  in  the  account  of  their  execution 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  certain  sum 
paid  fbr  the  use  of  chains:  no  such  entry 
appears  in  the  case  of  Cranmer;  whence 
it  had  been  ingeniously  supposed  that  in 
the  meantime  the  Oxford  authorities,  ex* 
pecting  more  executions,  had  invented  thia 
more  convenient  apparatus.  The  Librarian 
added,  that  one  reason  for  exMbiting  tlie 
band  that  evening  was,  that  it  might  be 
the  last  opportunity  the  Sodety  might 
have  of  seeing  it  in  Oxford,  as  it  belonged 
to  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk,  to  whom  it 
was  shortly  to  be  returned.  That  such 
a  curious  relic  of  antiquity  should  be  re- 
moved from  Oxford  was  a  great  pity,  but 
he  was  enabled  to  say  that  did  his  friend 
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Aee  a  proipeot  of  the  XJiArtnAiy  preMrr- 
ing  the  Aihmoleaii  ae  an  Hiitoricel  Ma- 
■eom,  tapplying  for  the  SdMole  of  History 
what  the  Mueam  in  the  FbAb  eiipplMe 


for  the  Schoolt  of  Sdence,  ^  would  be 
wUHng  that  Cranmer't  hand  should  be  da. 
posited  there. 
The  Pbbudbvt  ftillj  coacarred  in  the 


"Cra&mar'i  Baad.* 


hope  that  soefa  airangements  woold  be 
made  as  should  preserve  a  good  Historical 
Moseom,  and  he  thought  it  very  im- 
portant also  that  this  cnrions  relic  should 
be  preserved  to  Oxford  in  sudi  a  colleo- 


him  a  curious  brats  ring  in  his  poasesrion, 
brought  originally  from  Booardo.  It  was 
inscribed  with  an  R^  and  might  possibly 
hare  belong^  to  Ridley. 

After  some  farther  discusnon  on  the 


tion.    fle  regretted  that  he  had  not  with     subject,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


THE  WALK  ROUND  OXFORD. 

Oir  the  fbllowing  Saturday,  a  numerous  party  aooompanied  Mr.  Parlter  in  a  walk 
round  the  old  dty  walls,  following  as  closely  as  possible  the  line  of  the  old  city  ditch. 
They  started  from  Tori-street,  and  bdiind  the  bouses  both  in  Broad-street,  and  in 
Gtoorge-lane,  were  able  to  disoorer  many  remains  of  the  wall,  and  in  some  few  instances 
of  bastions ;  while,  throughout,  the  diffSBrenoe  of  level  enabled  them  to  distinguish  the 
line  of  the  ditch.  The  ground  near  the  Castle  had  been  so  much  ^Bsturbed  that  it  was 
difficult  to  trace  the  Castle  boundaries ;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  passing  along 
Pembroke  College,  and  through  Christ  Church,  round  Merton  College  and  New  C(d- 
lege,  the  line  was  distinctly  traceable,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  the  walls 
actually  remaining.  Several  remarks  were  made  at  the  most  interesting  spots,  chiefly 
by  Mr.  Parker;  but  several  discussions  took  place,  in  which  the  Principal  of  New  Inn 
Hall  and  other  gentlemen  joined. 

After  concluding  the  round  of  the  old  city,  the  party  proceeded  to  visit  the  remains 
of  the  earthworks  in  the  Parks,  &c,  which  were  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  Oxfbrd 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  On  returning  to  Broad- street,  and  after  ^■nf<mmg  the  r^ 
mains  of  "  Our  Lady's  Chapel,"  the  party  dispersed. 
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Annual  iSteeting,  I86i. 

The  Annoal  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  at 
the  Music  Room,  Holywell,  the  Rev.  the  Master  or  Ukivebsitt 
College*  President,  in  the  chau-. 

The  room  was  adorned  with  a  large  collection  of  fine  architectural  photo- 
graphs, chiefly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  Architectural  Photographic 
Association. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the  general  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  Society,  and  then  called  upon  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Le  Strange,  to  read  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 
"  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  to  the  Society  since  its 
commencement. 

*M  n  1 859  the  Society  completed  the  2 1  st  year  of  its  existence.  Although 
the  state  of  its  funds  at  that  time,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  still 
held,  seemed  such  as  to  warrant  its  members  in  believing  that  its  strengUi 
and  vigour  was  in  no  way  impaired,  still  those  who  had  watched  it  from 
its  birth,  through  the  years  of  its  infancy,  till  it  legally  came  of  age,  could 
not  but  feel  anxious  for  its  future  welfieu^. 

"The  event,  perhaps,  which  more  than  any  other  hastened  the  crisis 
which  was  then  impending,  was  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Society,  and  although  during  1859  the  Committee  were  anxious  to 
seize  on  any  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  place  of  safety  where  the  valuable 
collection  of  casts,  models,  seals,  brasses,  drawings,  and  books  which, 
during  the  many  years  of  its  existence,  the  Society  had  accumulated,  might 
be  deposited,  still  1860  came  upon  them  before  they  had  been  successfuL 
The  University  had,  however,  signified  their  willingness  to  accept  the  collec- 
tion and  prevent  its  being  scattered,  provided  that  they  could  find  amongst 
their  several  buildings  any  room  which  they  could  conveniently  spare. 

"  As  a  temporary  place  of  safety,  an  unoccupied  room  over  the  Clarendon 
Building  was  provided,  in  which  the  collection  was  placed,  but  the  room 
was  totally  unfit  for  lectures;  the  library,  from  want  of  space,  was 
rendered  useless ;  and  after  the  expenses  on  moving  from  the  old  rooms 
had  been  met,  the  Society  found  itself  in  a  most  unenviable  position  as  to 
its  funds. 

**  it  was  exactly  at  this  time  last  year  that  a  general  meeting  was  called, 
and  the  state  of  the  Society  freely  canvassed.  There  were  those  present 
who,  surveying  the  past  history  of  the  Society,  considered  that  it  had  done 
its  work,  and  that  the  taste  for  architectural  studies  was  not  sufficiently 
extended  to  support  a  Society  of  the  kind.  Various  suggestions  were 
made,  but  eventually  the  one  put  forth  by  the  Committee,  with  some  slight 
modification,  was  adopted. 
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''The  substance  of  the  changes  was,  that  Histoiy  should  be  added  to 
Architecture  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  that  it  should  hence- 
forth be  called  the  Architectural  and  Historical  Society ;  that  the  subscrip- 
tiOD  for  residents  should  be  reduced  to  10s.  instead  of  one  guinea,  the 
sum  previously  paid,  and  that  6s.  should  be  fixed  as  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
iion*resident  members. 

*''  The  following  Term  found  the  Society  again  in  working  order,  and  the 
Committee  have  no  slight  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that  their  ex- 
pectations as  to  the  results  of  those  changes  have  been  fully  realised. 

"  We  have,  during  the  past  year,  held  nine  meetings,  exclusive  of  the 
present  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  your  Committee  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  you  a  short  analysb  of  the  papers  read  and  the  subjects 
discussed  on  those  occasions.  We  may  divide  them  into  two  classes: 
first,  those  which  are  both  Architectural  and  Historical ;  and  secondly,  those 
which  are  purely  Historical.  To  subjects  belonging  to  the  first  of  these 
we  have  devoted  seven  of  our  meetings,  and  in  these  we  shall  find  that 
sometimes  it  is  Architecture  and  sometimes  History  which  predominates ; 
of  the  second  class  we  have  had  two  papers. 

"  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  as  newly  constituted  was  appropriately 
occupied  with  a  discussion*  opened  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  '  On  the  Con- 
nection of  History  with  Architecture,'  which  shewed  in  a  concise  and  dear 
manner  how  the  character  of  each  century  was  stamped  on  its  architecture, 
and  how  much  the  style  of  the  latt^  depended  on  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances.  At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Parker  delivered  a  lecture  *  On 
the  Comparative  Progress  of  Architecture  in  England  and  France  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  especial  reference  to  the  History  of  the  Times,'  in 
which  he  shewed  how  much  doeer  a  connection  than  is  now  generally 
supposed  existed  at  that  time  between  the  two  countries,  and  how  much 
the  friendly  intercourse  between  the  nations  had  to  do  with  the  almost 
similar  and  -simultaneous  development  of  Architecture  on  each  side  of 
the  Channel. 

*' At  the  subsequent  meeting  there  were  two  papers  read,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  devoted  to  Architectural,  or  rather  to  Antiquarian  research. 
One  (Nov.  28,  1860.)  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon,  who  ofiered  some 
interesting  remarks  on  a  series  of  rubbings,  suspended  round  the  room, 
which  he  had  made  from  inscriptions  on  the  marble  and  stone  slabs 
covering  the  graves  of  the  early  Christians  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome. 
The  Lecturer  contended  that  the  custom  of  burying  in  underground  vaults 
was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  was  probably  a  national  custom  introduced  at 
Rome  by  the  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  settled  there.  The  second 
was  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Westwood,  the  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology,  who  ex- 
hibited a  valuable  collection  of  rubbings,  which  he  had  made  with  great 
labour  and  perseverance,  from  the  early  Christian  monuments  of  Wales. 
The  subject,  he  said,  had  been  suggested  to  him  by,  Mr.  Burgon's  rubbings 
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from  the  Catacombs,  and  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
them. 

•'  On  February  19  of  the  present  year.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  discussed 
•  Several  Subjects  for  Inquiry  connected  with  the  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  Colleges,'  but  the  lecture  was,  in  fact,  a  lucid  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  History  of  the  University,  which  he  divided  into  four 
phases,  extending  from  the  traditionary  foundation  by  Alfred  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

"The  paper  with  which  we  were  favoured  at  our  last  meeting,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  comprehended  both  the  subjects  which  our  Society  has 
in  view.  He  traced  and  Olustrated,  with  several  plans  and  views,  the 
remains  of  the  city  walls  and  fortifications  of  Oxford, — not  only  those  which 
existed  in  the  civil  commotions  under  Stephen,  and  in  the  times  of 
Henry  III.,  but  also  the  earthworks  erected  in  the  times  of  the  Rebellion, 
when  King  Charles  fortified  the  city  against  the  Parliament. 

*'  The  last  paper  of  this  class  was  by  the  Librarian, '  On  Walter  de  Merton 
as  Chancellor,  Founder  and  Architect ;'  who,  he  said,  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  the  collegiate  system,  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  not  only  for  his  munificence  in  founding  Merton,  but  for  his 
skill  in  architectural  design,  since  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the 
Decorated  style.  The  Lecturer  then  traced  the  principal  incidents  both  of 
De  Merton  s  public  and  private  life,  shewing  how  to  him  and  the  three 
other  Chancellors,  Wykeham,  Waynflete,  and  Wolsey,  Oxford  owes  the 
foundation,  perfection,  and  extension  of  a  system  which  has  placed  her 
University  in  the  foremost  rank  among  similar  institutions  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  her  finest  architectural  monuments. 

**  Of  these  seven  papers  the  first  b  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Architecture 
as  well  as  History.  In  the  second,  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  former  predominates. 
Architectural  remains  form  the  basis  of  the  papers  of  Mr.  Burgon  and  Mr. 
Westwood.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith's  History  of  the  University  threw 
much  light  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Parker's  lecture  on  the  Walls  of 
Oxford  is  illustrated  by  the  remains  which  exist  around  us ;  and,  finally,  the 
Librarian  brought  before  us  Walter  de  Merton 'in  the  character  of  Archi- 
tect  as  well  as  of  Chancellor  and  Founder. 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  devoted  two  evenings  to  the  consideration  of 
purely  historical  points.  The  first  paper  of  this  class  read  before  us  was 
by  the  Bev  W.  Shirley,  '  On  some  Questions  connected  with  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Becket,'  in  which  he  shewed  that  we  owe  him  a  lasting  debt  of 
gratitude  for  permanent  and  beneficial  traces  left  by  him,  (1)  in  the  office 
of  Chancellor,  (2)  in  the  constitution  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  (3)  in  the 
character  of  the  Common  Law. 

"  On  the  8th  of  May,  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  offered  before  the  Society 
some  valuable  remarks, '  On  the  Different  Views  of  the  Character  of  Cardinal 
Pole,'  shewing  how  the  history  of  those  times  lately  published  by  Mr. 
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Froude  wa8  likely  to  lead  one  to  form  a  fedse  estimate  of  the  public  and 
private  character  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 

*'  While  fully  admitting,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is  now  two- 
fold, — that  it  does  not  give  undivided  attention  to  Architecture,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case,  the  Committee  believe  that  they  have  in  the  main  furthen^d 
the  interests  of  that  study,  for  which  the  Society  was  originally  founded. 
Architecture  by  itself,  as  a  study,  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  Society  in 
a  position  to  command  general  respect  and  esteem ;  and  they  believe  that 
the  uniting  History  with  that  study  has  been  the  chief  means  of  preserving 
the  Society  from  dissolution.  And  more  than  this,  they  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  the  historical  view  of  the  architecture  of  this  country  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  when  we  meet  with  so  many  instances  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  designs  under  the  idea  that  the  architecture  on  the  Con- 
tinent provides  examples  which  are  entirely  wanting  in  England.  The 
historical  view  will  shew  how  the  architecture  of  the  country  always 
adapted  itself — and  that  with  the  greatest  success — to  the  requirements  of 
the  times ;  and  it  is  only  by  paying  close  attention,  not  only  to  medieval 
plans  and  designs,  but  to  the  causes  which  g^ve  rise  to  them,  that  we  can 
hope  so  thoroughly  to  understand  the  national  style  of  this  country  as  to 
regain  for  it  the  love  and  admiration  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

*'  Time  was  when  all  architectural  works  going  on  in  the  kingdom  pos- 
sessed so  great  interest  for  the  members  of  this  Society  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  refer  to  them  in  the  Annual  Report.  By  degrees  we  learnt  to 
regard  only  those  which  were  in  progress  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
and  of  late  years  we  have  paid  little  attention  to  any  work  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  city. 

''  Since  our  last  Report  there  is  indeed  little  to  mention,  as  the  space  is 
somewhat  circumscribed,  and  great  works— such  as  Exeter  Chapel,  Balliol 
Chapel,  and  the  New  Museum — may  well  precede  a  pause.  However,  it  is 
not  entirely  so:  a  new  library  has  been  built  at  University  College,  to 
receive  the  statues  of  the  great  Lord  Eldon  and  his  brother  Lord  Stowell, 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  College  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  The  building  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  your 
Committee  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  that  College  on  their  choice, 
the  building  possessing  every  advantage,  combined  with  simplicity  and 
beauty  of  design. 

**  Mr.  Scott  has  studied  the  history  of  the  Architecture  of  his  country,  and 
has  mastered  not  only  the  forms,  but  the  principles,  of  medieval  designs 
also  ;  and  it  is  from  this  cause,  probably,  that  his  works  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  at  the  present  moment  the  Committee  have  been  told  that  the 
restoration  or  building  of  no  less  than  eleven  cathedrals  are  entrusted  to 
his  sole  charge. 

"  Of  the  new  church  in  St.  Giles's  your  Committee  could  not  upprove  when 
the  designs  were  laid  before  them.     They  reserve  a  final  judgment  till  the 
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work  IS  finished ;  but  as  far  as  it  has  gone  the  bailding  appears  decidedly 
otherwise  than  English  in  character ;  and  against  the  introduction  of  foreign 
details  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  instead  of  carefully  developing  the  styles 
which  we  have  so  exquisitely  represented  in  our  own  country,  this  Society 
has  constantly  protested. 

•'  The  introduction  of  a  new  painted  window  into  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
■  Church  has  called  forth  several  remarks.  As  to  the  details  of  the  design, 
all  will  agree,  probably,  that  it  merits  great  praise ;  but  as  a  whole,  consider- 
ing its  position,  and  Uie  nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  artist  has  had 
to  deal,  exceptions  may  fairly  be  taken  to  a  general  verdict  in  its  favour. 

"  To  return  to  matters  connected  more  directly  with  our  own  Society. 

"  Among  the  officers  but  few  changes  have  been  made.  Our  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Librarian  continue  the  same  as  last  year.  Mr.  E.  S.  Grindle, 
of  Queen's  College,  one  of  your  Secretaries,  was,  we  regret  to  state,  com« 
pelled  to  resign  on  account  of  his  health ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Challis,  of 
Merton  College,  has  been  elected  in  his  room.  Five  of  the  late  Committee 
retired  in  regular  rotation,  and  the  foUowing  gentlemen  have  succeeded 
them :  — 

The  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  MJL,  of  University  College,— The  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A., 
of  Wadham  College,— The  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,— £.  W,  Urquhart,  Esq., 
of  Balllol  College, — and  W.  J.  Qanther,  Esq.,  of  Queen's  College. 

"The  Committee  cannot  close  their  Report  without  congratulating  the 
Society  on  the  very  large  number  of  new  and  influential  names  which  they 
have  been  able  to  add  to  their  list  during  the  past  year.  It  is  in  great 
measure  owing  to  this  fact  that  we  were  able  last  Term  to  issue  with  our 
Report  such  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  year.  Our  accounts,  including  our  liabilities,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  October  Term,  shewed  a  deficit  of  more  than  £50.  We  had,  there- 
fore, great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  shew  last  Term  that  by  donations 
from  former  members,  by  renewed  subscriptions  from  life- members,  and 
the  payment  of  several  arrears,  in  addition  to  the  subscriptions  received 
from  new  members,— of  whom  upwards  of  fifty  have  been  added  to  oui*  list 
in  the  course  of  the  year, — the  whole  of  our  liabilities  have  been  met, 
leaving  a  fair  balance  in  hand.  Our  expenses  have  been  considerably 
reduced  by  the  kindness  of  the  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in 
permitting  us  to  hold  our  meetings  there ;  and  should  such  permission  be 
continued  to  us,  and  the  amount  of  subscriptions  keep  up  to  their  present 
average,  we  shall  hope  to  have  funds  in  hand,  and  be  able  further  to 
extend  the  influence  of  the  Society,  whether  by  more  frequent  meetings  or 
by  further  enlargement  of  the  Reports  of  our  proceedings." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  before  them.  Not  the  least  encooraging 
by  the  Mastxb  of  Baluol  Coixeob.  sulject  referred  to  in  the  Report,  was 
He  said  that  he  sincerely  oougratalated  that  which  related  to  the  state  of  their 
the  Society  upon  the  very  satisfactory  fhnds.  The  prosperity  of  every  Society 
statement  which  the  Committee  had  laid     depended  very  materially  upon  the  state 
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of  iU  financei,  and  St  wat  therefore  with 
much  pleasure  that  he  heard  so  great 
an  improvement  had  taken  place  in  that 
department  dortng  the  past  year.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  during  the  year  the  80- 
dety  had  to  a  certain  extent  changed  its 
ground  of  operation,  hut  the  transition 
from  Architecture  to  History  was  an  easy 
one, — ^indeed  a  natural  one ;  and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Society  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  heen  ahle  to  oomhine 
both.  It  had  been  said  that  Architec- 
tural Societies  had  done  their  work,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do ;  he 
did  not  think,  however,  this  was  the  case. 
He  was  anxious  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
immense  amount  of  good  which  these  ao- 
deties  had  aocompUshed  throughout  the 
kingdom  during  the  last  twenty  years; 
but  he  also  thought  that  there  was  still 
much  to  be  done.  He  thought,  too,  that 
combining  historical  with  their  architec- 
tural studies  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  Society.  He  would 
refer  especially  to  one  field  of  work  which 
he  thought  was  still  open:  hitherto  the 
efforts  of  the  Architectural  Societies  had 
been  directed  towards  the  improvement  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings  only;  he  thought 
they  might  do  much  by  turning  their  at- 
tention to  domestic  buildings,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  it  would  be  as  impossible  to  hear 
the  nonsense  talked  on  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic architecture,  as  it  is  now  almost 
impossible,  thanks  to  these  sodeties,  to 
hear  nonsense  talktd  by  educated  men 
about  church  architecture. 

Pbotbssob  Starlet  then  rose,  and  ex- 
pressed the  gratification  which  he  felt  in 
seconding  the  Report.  He  was  sorry  his 
numerous  duties  had  prevented  him  from 
giving  that  time  and  attention  to  the  So- 
ciety which  he  would  wish  to  have  done; 
but  he  hoped  next  Term  to  be  able  to  be 
more  often  present  at  their  meetings. 

The  Pbbsidekt  then  made  some  re- 
marks upon  the  plan  which  the  state  of 
their  funds  had  permitted  them  to  adopt, 
namely,  the  issue,  at  the  end  of  each 
Term,  of  a  Report  of  their  proceedings. 
He  also  drew  attention  to  the  great  debt 


of  gratitnde  which  they  owed  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Curator  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  for  permitting  them  to  hdd 
meethigs  in  that  building. 

Hie  adoption  of  the  Report  was  then 
unanimously  carried. 

The  President  sud  he  had  next  to  call 
upon  PBOFB88OB  QoLDWiK  Smith  for  his 
lecture  upon  **  Some  Points  connected  with 
the  History  of  Irehuid." 

The  Lecturer  touched  first  on  the  phy* 
sieal  character  of  Ireland,  its  physical  re- 
lations to  Great  Britain,  and  the  influence 
of  these  circumstances  on  its  history.  He 
then  proceeded  to  treat  of  some  points 
connected  with  the  state  and  character- 
istics of  Irish  dvilixation  previous  to  the 
Conquest,  to  describe  the  early  manifes- 
tations of  the  national  character  in  various 
departments,  and  to  trace  the  connexion 
between  its  primitive  peculiaritiea  and 
those  whidi  it  exhibits  in  the  present  day, 
shewing,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
that,  upon  a  just  view  of  history,  great 
allowance  must  be, made  fiT  some  of  the 
reputed  vices  and  infirmities  of  the  people. 
He  next  described  the  drcumstances  which 
led  to  the  Conquest,  the  Conquest  itself, 
the  causes  whidi  occasioned  its  incom- 
pleteness, and  the  evils  of  which  its  in* 
completeness  was  the  source.  The  subse- 
quent course  of  Irish  history,  political  and 
eodesiastical,  was  then  followed  through 
the  period  of  the  early  Pale,  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  era,  the  great  rebellioD  of 
1641,  the  dvil  war  in  the  time  of  Jamea 
the  Second,  and  the  concluding  rebellion 
of  1798,  down  to  the  Union  and  the  pass- 
ing of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Pro- 
fessor fur  his  interesting  lecture.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the 
lecture  was  concluded,  there  was  little 
time  for  calling  attention  to  the  beautifbl 
collection  of  photographs.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Architectural  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation for  their  kindness  having  been 
passed,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
dose. 

Several  persons,  however,  remained  for 
some  time  afterwards  to  inq^wet  the 
photographs. 
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Jpfrst  itteeting,  JWtci&aelmas  ®etm,  1861. 

Nov.  6.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxah,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  names  of  several  new  members  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next 
meeting  were  read.  The  names  of  five  members  to  take  the  place  of 
the  five  retiring  members  of  Committee  were  proposed  in  accordance 
with  Rule  XVII. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  following  "Report:" — 

Your  Committee  beg  to  refer  to  the  meeting  held  at  the  end  of  last  terra  (and 
of  which  the  minutes  have  jnst  been  read)  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  increased 
attention  which  the  Society  is  drawing  towards  its  proceedings.  The  attendance 
on  that  occasion  was  far  greater  than  was  anticipated, — indeed,  larger  than  has 
been  the  case  at  any  meeting  during  several  years  past. 

During  the  vacation  which  has  just  passed,  your  Committee  felt  called  upon 
to  draw  up  and  present  in  the  name  of  the  Society  the  following  address  to  the 
authorities  of  Merton  College.  The  address  was  agreed  upon  at  a  special  meeting 
of  your  Committee  held  June  25 : — 

"  The  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society  have  heard 
with  regret  that  in  the  proposed  alterations  in  Merton  College  it  is  intended  to 
pull  down  several  of  the  old  buildings,  especially  the  old  Library  of  the  College, 
— in  other  words,  the  only  portions  remaining  of  the  College  as  it  stood  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  excepting  of  course  the  Chapel. 

"The  Committee  (in  the  name  of  the  Society)  hope  that  they  are  not  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  propriety  in  addressing  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Merton 
College,  and  pointing  out  the  great  architectural,  and  more  especially  historical 
value,  belonging  to  the  buildings  in  question.  Nor  is  it  only  a  local  value  which 
is  attached  to  them,  for  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  the  only  remains  of 
any  collegiate  buildings  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  fourteenth  century  existing  in 
the  whole  i>f  Europe, 

"  It  is  with  every  sense  of  the  difficulties  which  no  doubt  the  Warden  and  Fel- 
lows would  have  to  encounter  in  carrying  out  their  arrangements  without  destroying 
these  venerable  remains, *that  the  Committee  address  the  College;  and  they  are 
also  fully  aware  of  the  absence  of  any  right  in  a  public  Society  to  intrude  upon 
the  deliberations  of  a  private  corporation ;  still,  as  a  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Study  of  Architecture  and  History,  and  one  of  their  chief  objects  being  to 
promote  a  proper  care  and  regard  for  the  monuments  of  past  ages,  they  trust  they 
may  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  by  which 
these  interesting  buildings  may  be  preserved." 

The  following  is  the  very  satisfactory  and  courteous  reply  which  was  received 
by  your  President  from  the  Warden  of  Merton  College : — 

"  Mt  dbab  Masteb, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society,  and 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  the  Fellows  of  the  College. 

"  We  think  of  enlarging  our  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  greater 
number  of  Undergraduates,  but  at  present  have  adopted  no  plans. 

"  I  hope  to  allay  in  some  degree  the  fears  of  yourself  and  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
yon  are  associated  by  the  assurance  that,  if  the  claim  of  Antiquity  does  not  prevail. 
It  will  yield  only  to  our  anxiety  for  the  ornament  of  the  University,  the  public 
benefit  arising  from  the  increase  of  the  number  of  students,  and  their  health  and 
accommodation.  I  am,  my  dear  Master, 

"Very  truly  yours,        E.  Bttllock  Mabshah. 

-  Caversfleld,  Bicester,  June  28,  1861." 

During  the  vacation  also  a  selection  of  about  a  hundred  of  the  finest  of  the 
Sodety's  rubbings  of  brasses  were,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Librarian,  taken  over 
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to  Paris  in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  exhibited  for  some  days  in  th«  : 
in  the  Roe  Bonaparte,  on  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  the  members  at  the 
•*  Congr^  des  Ddpot^  des  Soci^t^  Savantes,"  which  is  held  aunoally  at  Piria. 
They  were  hung  upon  the  walls  together  with  several  rubbings  of  incised  stone  slabs 
from  Normandy,  for  comparison.  They  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  were 
much  admired,  as  they  have  no  brasses  in  France.  They  were  carefully  examined 
by  several  French  antiquaries,  and  were  inspected,  amougst  others,  by  IL  YioUet- 
le-Duc,  M.  Prosper  M^mee,  and  Monsieur  de  Caumont. 

Tour  Committee  are  also  glad  to  state  that  the  admirable  Lecture  delivered  be- 
fore the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  by  Professor  Qoldwin  Smith,  on  **  Irish 
History  and  Irish  Character,"  has  been  published  in  a  volume,  so  that  both  those 
who  were  unavoidably  absent  from  that  meeting  will  be  able  to  read  it,  and  thoae 
who  were  to  fortunate  as  to  hear  it  delivered  will  be  able  to  possess  it  for  ftiture 
reference. 

Lastly,  ^our  Committee  have  to  state  that  they  are  about  to  rcQ^nt  the  list  of 
Members.  They  propose  to  issue  such  list,  with  the  Reports,  after  the  Ust  meeting* 
of  this  term.  In  t^e  meanwhile,  they  hope  that  the  number  of  Members  may 
be  even  still  fdrther  enlarged. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  John  Henry  Parker, 
F.S.A.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged." — Presented  by  the  Author. 

**  Reports  and  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  the 
County  of  York,  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  County  of 
Bedford,  Diocese  of  Worcester,  and  County  of  Leicester,  during  the  year  1860." 
— Presented  by  the  several  Societies. 

"  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland  Archss- 
ological  Society.  Vol.  III.  New  Series.  April,  1861.  No.  32."— Presented  by 
the  Society. 

"Mutilation  and  Destruction  of  Church  Monuments.  From  the  Collectanea 
AnHqua,  VoL  V.    By  C.  Roach  Smith."— Presented  by  the  Author. 

"  The  Roman  Walls  of  Dax.  From  the  Collectanea  Aniiqua,  VoL  V.  By  C.  Roach 
Smith."— Presented  by  the  Author. 

"  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey.  By  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  F.&A. 
With  Appendices  supplying  Further  Particulars,  and  completing  the  History  of 
the  Abbey  Buildings,  by  W.  Burges,  M.R.I.B.A.,  J.  Burtt,  F.S.A.,  G.  Comer, 
F.S.A.,  W.  H.  Hart,  F.SjL,  J.  J.  Howard,  F.S.A.,  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
J.  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  J.  H.  Parker,  F.8.A.,  H.  Mogford,  F.S.A.,  Rev.  M.  Waloott, 
MJL,  F.SJL.,  Rev.  T.  W.  Weare,  M.A.,  Rev.  Professor  Willis,  MJL  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts." — Presented  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millard,  of  Magdalen 
College,  for  his  lecture  '*0n  the  Life  and  Character  of  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  with  a  notice  of  Caister .Castle." 

Dr.  Mjllabb  said  that  he  hoped  to  shew  that  the  subject  which  he 
had  chosen  was  a  man  whose  life  was  worthy  of  being  studied.  He 
might  observe  that  although  some  writers  of  note  had  considered 
him  to  be  so,  he  strongly  protested  against  the  identification  of  Sir 
John  Fastolfe  with  the  Sir  John  Falstaff  of  the  poet.  He  thought  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  was  so  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter and  history  of  Sir  J.  Fastolfe  as  to  represent  the  noble-minded 
warrior  by  so  base  and  despicable  a  character  Jij^th^ 
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Indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  any  such  intention,  as  FalstafTs  dying 
scene  occurs  in  the  play  of  "  Henry  V.,"  whereas  Sir  John  Fastolfe 
appears  in  that  of  "  Henry  VI."  in  his  true  colours,  and  with  a  close 
ohservance  of  facts  mentioned  by  Holinshed  and  MonRtrelet. 

Sir  John  was  the  son  of  **  John  Fastolfe,  mariner,"  a  man  reputed 
to  have  been  ''of  considerable  account  both  in  those  and  other  parts, 
both  for  his  means  and  merits,  and  more  especially  for  his  public  bene- 
factions and  pious  foundations.**  He  was  left  a  minor  at  ten  years 
old,  and  became  ward  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France.  He 
passed  from  this  guardianship  into  the  household  of  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  whose  Esquire  he  was,  and  whom 
he  accompanied  thither  when  he  held  the  office  of  governor.  He 
married  MiUicent,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Tiptofl,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Stephen  Scroope,  by  which  marriage  his  property  was  considerably 
increased.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  married  a  second  wife, 
or  left  any  issue. 

He  soon  went  abroad  to  take  part  in  the  great  French  war,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  at  several  sieges.  Through- 
out he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  consequence  obtained  great 
honours.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Harfleur,  Seneschal  of  Nor- 
mandy, Grand  Master  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Household,  Governor 
of  Anjou  and  Maine,  Knight-banneret  on  the  field  of  Vemeuil, — where 
he  took  prisoner  the  Due  d'Alenqon, — Baron  in  France,  and  Enight  of 
the  Garter. 

But  his  most  remarkable  exploit  occurred  at  the  ''Battle  of  the 
Herrings,"  when  he  was  conducting  to  Orleans — then  besieged  by  the 
English  —  a  convoy  of  provisions,  which,  as  the  time  was  Lent,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  cartloads  of 'fish.  On  this  occasion  he  drew  up  his 
waggons  in  a  square,  and  repulsed  a  much  larger  body  of  French 
who  attacked  them.  He  met,  however,  with  reverses  at  Pataye,  a 
Tillage  near  Orleans,  being  surprised  by  the  French.  Sir  John  and 
some  others,  being  mounted,  fled ;  the  rest  fought  for  three  hours,  and 
were  then  taken  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  for  this  flight  Sir  John 
was  deprived  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  but  this  rests  only  on  the 
authority  of  a  hostile  historian  ^  It  appears  that  there  is  no  record 
of  it  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Order,  and,  besides  this  negative  evi- 
dence, there  is  the  positive  evidence  that  his  attendance  is  recorded 
at  every  Chapter  from  the  time  of  his  reception  of  the  Order  till  his 
death.  Holinshed,  however,  intimates  that  in  spite  of  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  grace  was  accorded  to  him  on  account  of  his  former  ser- 
vices, and  that  the  Garter  was  restored  to  him.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  iiave  been  deprived  for  a  short  time,  without  impugning  the 

•  Monstrelet.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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accuracy  of  the  statements  on  either  side.  At  all  events,  fresh  honours 
of  a  high  character  continued  to  be  heaped  upon  him. 

He  built  about  this  time  a  palace  in  Sooth wark,  but  seems  to  have 
always  preferred  his  castle  of  Caister  as  his  residence. 

The  close  of  his  life  was  neither  happy  nor  distinguished  :  he  seems 
to  have  met  with  great  neglect  and  ingratitude  at  the  hands  of  those  of 
whom  he  deserved  better.  He  made  repeated  and  fruitless  efforts  to 
obtain  his  share  of  the  ransom  of  the  Due  d'Alen^on. 

There  are  several  other  similar  complaints,  which  occur  in  the  Paston 
Letters ;  one  perhaps  only  need  be  mentioned,  as  being  curious  and  cha- 
racteristic of  the  times : — 

**  I  desire  that  John  Back,  Parson  of  Stratford,  who  fished  my  tanks  at  I>edham 
and  helped  to  break  my  dam,  destroyed  my  new  mill,  and  was  always  agunst 
me,  to  the  damage  of  £20,  may  be  indited.  Item,  be  and  John  Cole  hath  by  force 
this  year  and  other  years  taken  oot  of  my  waters  at  Dedham  to  the  number  of 
twenty-foor  swans  and  cygnets;  I  pray  yon  this  be  not  forgotten." 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  account  of  bis  death  as  given  by 
Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  his  interesting  little  volume  on  "Caister 
Castle:"— 

*'  Returning  to  the  moated  mansion,  which  the  knight  had  completed  and  adorned 
for  himself,  and  where  he  had  resided  with  much  state,  in  the  midst  of  '  ladies, 
and  knights,  and  arms,  love's  gorgeous  train,  meek  courtesy,  and  high  emprize,'  the 
reader  must  be  prepared  to  find  the  scene  now  wofnlly  changed.  Tlie  courts  are 
still  and  silent,  and  the  halls  are  empty;  for  in  the  room  hight  *my  maisteris 
chambre,'  and  in  the  bed  'hangyd  of  arras/  lies  the  warrior  and  stHtesman  of 
four*score  winters,  the  sand  of  his  days  and  even  of  his  honrs  nearly  mn  out. 
It  is  November  ^ :  the  trees  around  the  castle  are  bare :  they  scarcely  retain  one 
oranee  or  crimson  leaf  to  flatter  in  the  blast :  the  wind  sweeps  over  the  moat ; 
the  ground  is  damp ;  and  the  air  cheerless.  #  Within  that  chill  apartment,  in 
which  the  interest  of  many  are  centred,  the  '  chafem  of  latyn'  imparts  but  a  feeble 
warmth ;  and  the  '  han^yng  candylstyk,'  of  the  same  metal,  serves  bat  to  make  the 

gloom  more  manifest Around  the  bed  stand  his  friends,  his  executors, 

and  dependants.  Foremost  in  the  groap  is  seen  John  Paston,  who  had  been  som- 
moned  by  an  urgent  letter  from  Brackley,  to  come  '  as  soon  as  he  might  goodly,' 
and  to  bring  Sir  William  Yelverton  with  him ;  *  for,'  in  the  touching  language 
of  the  friar, '  it  is  now  high  time :  my  master  draweth  fast  homeward,  and  is  right 
low  brought  and  sore  weykid  and  enfeblyd.'  Near  to  the  expectant  heir  stands 
the  abbot  of  St.  Bennet's :  he  seems  to  linger  near  the  bed,  unwilling  to  relinquish 
a  hope,  still  unexpressed,  that,  as  thu  world  recedes  and  another  advances  upon 
the  vision  of  the  dying  man,  the  disposition  of  his  property  may  yet  be  altered, 
and  his  own  wealthy  monastery  may  be  still  further  enriched.  Gratitude,  also, 
probably  contributes  to  detain  him  on  the  spot ;  for  often,  while  in  the  full  vigour 
of  health,  the  generoos  hand  of  his  benefactor,  'with  lands  and  livings,  many 
a  rood,  had  gifted  the  shrine  for  his  soul's  repose.'  It  is  possible,  also,  he  tarries 
to  perform  the  last  ofilce  of  friendship,  in  the  administration  of  the  viaticum; 
or  he  may  even  be  waiting  to  commit  to  the  earth  that  body  for  which  a  resting^ 

^  By  an  unforeseen  coincidence  the  Lecture  was  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of 
hU  death-St  Leonard's^y,  Nov.  6.  digitized  by  ^OOg le 
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place  hftd  been  prepared  in  bis  cbnrch.  Friar  Brackley,  too,  is  tbere; — be,  to 
whose  exbortation  Sir  John  bad  often  listened  in  tbe  cbapel  of  bis  castle ; — and 
William  of  Worcester,  full  of  grief,  yet  not  witbout  anxiety,  lest  tbe  future  should 
be  no  more  a  season  of  plenty  than  tbe  past.  Nor  are  tbere  wanting  many  others, 
whose  countenances  of  cbangeiiil  expression  betray  their  varied  emotions,  tbe  hopes 

and  tbe  fears  that  reig^  within 

"  And  now,  the  mind  of  the  dying  man  being  relieved  from  that  which  must 
ever  be  its  heaviest  load,  be  summons  his  remaining  strength  to  lay  down  bis  final 
injunctions.  ....  Within  twenty-four  hours  after  these  pious  and  benevolent 
desires  were  expressed,  tbe  heart  that  prompted,  and  tbe  tongue  that  dictated 
ibem,  were  cold  in  death." 

He  was  a  benefactor  to  both  Univereities ;  to  Magdalen  in  Oxford, 
and  to  Cambridge  by  a  large  sum  bequeathed  for  the  erection  of  schools 
of  philosophy  and  law.  He  seems  to  have  been  intimate  with  many 
highly  distinguished  men,  such  as  William  of  Waynflete,  Cardinal  and 
Lord  Chancellor  Bourchier,  John  Mowbray  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir 
William  Yelverton,  and  William  of  Worcester,  which  last  was  his 
shield-bearer. 

The  description  of  the  condition  of  his  house  at  the  time  of  his  death 
will  be  found  in  the  curious  inventory  printed  in  the  Archaologia, 
His  property  was  very  large  :  he  left  ninety-four  manors,  three  re- 
sidences,— at  Yarmouth,  Norwich,  and  Southwark, — besides  his  country 
residence  of  Caister.  He  left  in  money  £2,643  10s.,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  our  money ;  also  3,400  oz.  of 
silver  plate,  and  a  wardrobe  filled  with  sumptuous  apparel.  Accord- 
ing to  the  inventory  he  left  no  library ;  but  Caxton's  edition  of  De 
Senectute,  and  a  treatise  on  astronomical  calculation  by  William  of 
Worcester,  were  printed  at  his  instance. 

His  bequests  prove  the  liberality  of  his  mind.  He  left  provision  for 
the  harbour  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  many  more  munificent  benefactions 
attest  the  benevolence  and  greatness  of  his  disposition. 

He  was  buried  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Bennet's,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Caister,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  character  assigned 
to  him  in  his  epitaph — Qui  multa  bona  fecit  in  tempore  vita. 

The  Lecturer  concluded  by  referring  to  the  buildings  of  Caister 
Castle,  of  which  the  ruinous  condition  rendered  it  very  difficult  to 
picture  the  magnificence  which  Sir  John  Fastolfe's  country  residence 
must  once  have  displayed. 

The  Chaibman,  in  thanking  Dr.  Millard  for  his  interesting  lecture, 
referred  to  the  curious  ruins  of  Caister  Castle,  which  some  years  ago 
he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting. 

Professor  GoLDwiij  Smith  made  some  remarks  upon  the  reference 
which  the  lecturer  had  made  to  the  low  origin  of  Sir  John  FastoU'e.  It 
was  not  uncommon  in  those  times  for  men  to  rise  rapidly  in  a  military 
career ;  the  chief  appointments  in  the  army  were  no  l@jgg^  b9^afcM^^^ 
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the  aristocracy,  bat  were  given  often  to  men  of  comparatively  low  origin. 
Two  causes,  perhaps,  tended  to  this  more  than  any  other :  first,  the 
cavahy,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  mode  of  warfare,  were  rendered 
of  far  less  importance,  so  that  the  foot-soldier  was  of  almost  equal 
value  with  the  mounted  cavalier ;  secondly,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
maintain  a  standing  army  instead  of  depending  only  upon  the  feudal 
militia.  He  referred  to  the  fact  of  Edward  III.  having  already  led 
a  standing  army  into  France.  These  men  as  they  rose  from  the  ranks 
often,  by  means  of  pillage,  acquired  considerable  wealth;  but,  after 
all,  they  were  little  better  than  pirates  and  buccaneers,  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  when  regular  war  was  not  going  on.  However,  it 
was  the  system  of  the  time,  and  a  man  engaged  in  it  might  be  in 
other  respects  honest,  generous,  and  kind-hearted. 

Dr«  MiLULBD  thought  Mr.  Smith  had  rather  misunderstood  him.  He 
had  mentioned  that  Sir  John  Fastolfe's  father,  though  described  as 
a  "  mariner,"  was  a  person  of  note  and  consideration.  For  several 
generations  before  the  subject  of  the  memoir  was  bom  the  title  of 
knighthood  is  found  in  the  family,  and  the  name  occurs  in  Domesday 
Book.  From  an  earlier  Sir  John  Fastolfe  the  lecturer  can  trace  his 
own  descent. 

The  LiBBARiAfr,  in  reference  to  the  identity  of  Sur  John  Fastolfe  with 
Shakespeare's  character,  considered  that  the  name  of  Sir  John  Falstaff 
was  added  after  the  plays  of  "Henry  IV."  and  "Henry  V."  were 
written.  He  thought  the  circumstantial  evidence  was  in  fiavour  of 
Shakespeare's  having  first  written  the  character  with  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  which  name  he  had  taken,  with  others,  from  an  earlier 
play,  and  that  the  name  of  Falstaff  was  only  an  afterthought,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  the  objections  which  were  raised  by  Protestants  to  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  being  connected  with  such  a  despicable  cha« 
racter.  Consequently  Shakespeare,  when  drawing  this  character,  could 
not  have  had  Sir  John  Fastolfe  in  his  mind.  In  support  of  this  theory 
he  referred  to  the  line  in  almost  the  opening  scene  of  "  Henry  IV.," 
where  the  Prince  calls  him  "  my  old  lad  of  the  cattle,**  which  loses  its 
'point  now  the  name  has  been  changed. 

Dr.  Millard  quoted  the  passage  from  Fuller,  in  which  he  says : — 

"To  avouch  him"  (nnys  the  generous  biographer)  "by  many  argpiments  valiant, 
is  to  maintaiu  that  the  sun  is  bright ;  though  the  stage  hath  been  overbold  with 
his  memory,  making  him  a  Thrasonical  Puff  and  emblem  of  Mock  valour.  True 
it  is.  Sir  John  Oldcastle  did  first  bear  the  brunt  of  the  one,  being  made  the  make- 
sjwrt  in  all  plays  for  a  coward.  It  is  easily  known  out  of  what  purse  this  black 
peny  came ;  the  papists  railing  on  him  for  a  heretic,  and  therefore  he  must  also 
be  a  coward ;  though  indeed  he  was  a  man  of  arms,  every  inch  of  him,  and  as 
valiant  as  any  of  his  age.  Now,  as  I  am  glad  that  Sir  John  Oldcastle  is  put  out^ 
so  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  John  Fastolfe  is  put  in,  Kor  is  our  comedian  excusable 
by  some  alteration  of  his  name,  writing  him  Sir  John  Falstafe,  (and  making 
him  the  property  of  pleasure  for  King  Henry  the  Fifth  to  abuse)  seeing  the 
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vicinity  of  sounds  entrench  on  the  memory  of  that  worthy  knight,  and  few  do 
heed  the  inconnderahle  difference  in  spelling  of  their  name." 

Mr.  Shiblet  begged  to  remind  the  Librarian  that  in  the  epilogue  to 
the  second  part  of  "  King  Henry  IV."  Shakespeare  openly  disclaims 
the  connection  between  Sir  John  Oldcastle  and  the  character  in  his  play. 
He  says,  "  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man," 

The  LiBRABiAN  thought  that  this  referred  to  the  histoncal  character 
of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  but  did  not  prove  that  Shakespeare  had  not 
adopted  the  name  from  the  old  play,  which  was  the  point  he  laid 
stress  upon,  to  shew  that  the  play  was  written  without  any  reference 
to  Sir  John  Eastolfe.  He  also  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  plan  of 
Caister  Castle,  which  he  had  copied  from  that  given  in  Grose's  *'  Anti- 
quities." He  remarked,  both  from  the  plan  and  the  character  of  the 
architectural  details  still  remaining,  that  great  probability  was  given  to 
the  legend  that  the  castle  was  built  as  the  price  of  the  Duke  of  Alengon^s 
ransom,  part  of  the  agreement  being  that  the  Duke  should  build  it  after 
the  manner  of  his  castle  in  France.  This  would  account  for  the  French 
character  which  he  thought  the  architectural  remains  exhibited. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  upon  some  of  the  parts  of  the  building, 
particularly  upon  the  uses  of  the  "  Summer  and  the  Winter  hall," 
both  of  which  were  mentioned  in  the  inventoiy.  In  this  Mr.  Shirley, 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  the  Librarian, 
took  part. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


^econti  iVleettng,  inicj^aelmas  'STetm,  1861. 

JV(w.  13.     The  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 

J.  D.  Walker,  Esq.,  University  College. 

Charles  Barney,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

Cecil  F.  J.  Bourke,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

H.  J.  Whiteside,  Esq.,  Queeu's  College. 

R.  Guinness,  Esq.,  Queen's  College. 

James  A.  Wade,  Esq.,  Melrose. 

O.  T.  J.  B.  Estcourt,  Esq.,  Balliol  College. 

H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

H.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

C.  E.  Cornish,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

J.  R.  Madan,  Esq.,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Wollaston,  Exeter  College. 

H.  C.  Adams,  Esq.,  Oriel  College. 

H.  B.  Baker,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 

John  Brown,  Esq.,  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jenkins,  Jesus  College. 

W.  E.  H.  Sothehy,  Esq.,  Balliol  CoUege.  ^  j 
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After  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  Junior  Secretary 
read  the  following  report : — 

"Toor  Committee  have  to  annonnoe  to  you  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  yoar  Society,  Mr.  Le  Strange.  In  doing  so  they  feel  that  it  is  needlen 
to  remark  upon  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  haa  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
office,  as  they  are  sure  that  the  Society  will  unanimously  concur  with  them  in 
tendering  their  thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  the  g^reat  care  and  attention  which 
he  has  bestowed  upon  the  affiiirs  of  the  Society,  and  that  at  a  very  critical  period 
of  its  history. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  they  regret  to  have  had  to  make  this  announcement, 
they  feel  exceedingly  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state  that  the  vacant  office 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  of  University  College.  His  long  con- 
nection with  the  Society,  and  the  fact  of  his  having  for  a  great  part  of  that  time 
served  as  an  active  member  of  the  Committee,  makes  it  a  matter  of  great  con- 
gratulation for  the  Society  that  he  has  accepted  so  arduous  a  post. 

"The  Committee  have  also  to  announce  that  a  communication  was  received 
during  the  long  vacation  from  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  to  the  effect  that  'that  Society  having  been  named  by  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862  as  one  of  the  Art 
Institutes  in  connection  with  it,  they  have  thought  it  expedient  that  the  varioua 
other  Architectural  Societies  should  be  associated  with  the  Institute,  so  as  to  form 
an  united  body,  which  might  promote  effectually  the  due  representation  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  Exhibition.  A  representative  Committee  was  therefore  formed,  to 
which  your  Society  was  requested  to  nominate  two  representatives.'  In  accord- 
ance with  this  invitation  your  Committee  at  their  first  meeting  this  term  nomi- 
nated the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam  and  BIr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  these  gentlemen  have  both 
expressed  their  williogness  to  serve. 

"  Your  Committee  have  g^eat  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  elegant  iron 
screen  which  has  just  been  placed  in  Lichfield  CathedraL  It  is  the  work  of  one 
of  your  members — Mr.  Skidraore  of  Coventry.  They  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  surpasses  any  similar  work  of  the  kind  which  these  days  have  seen,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  medieval  work  which,  with  most  persons,  would  be 
allowed  to  bear  away  the  palm,  either  for  beauty  of  design  or  delicacy  of  work- 
manship. The  photographs  laid  upon  the  table  have  kindly  been  lent  for  ex- 
hibition to  the  Society." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Le  Strange,  was  proposed, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  the  Eev.  W.  TV*.  Shirley  for  his  paper  on 
•*  The  Chai-acter  and  Court  of  Henry  II." 

If  any  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  character  of  Henry  II.  it  is  due 
rather  to  the  psychological  difficulty  of  reconciling  its  apparent  con- 
tradictions, and  to  the  inherent  infirmities  of  historical  judgment, 
than  to  any  deficiency  in  the  materials  on  which  our  estimate  must 
be  based. 

Henry  is  the  central  figure  in  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras  of  our 
history — the  time  when  England  was  beginning  to  emerge  from  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  Norman  Conquest  and  to  reap  its  solid 
fruits ;  when,  with  a  large  accession  of  territory  and  influence,  she  was 
broueht  into  immediate  contact  with  the  south  of  France,  then  the 
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most  civilized  part  of  Europe  ;  at  the  very  moment,  too,  when  Europe, 
generally,  was  awakening  to  a  fresh  intellectual  life,  when  the  struggle 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  was  at  its  height,  and  when 
the  governments  of  Western  Christendom  were  most  visibly  diverging 
from  the  common  feudal  type,  to  receive  the  impress  of  distinctive 
national  institutions. 

This  increased  fulness  of  national  life  brought  with  it,  what  is  not 
always  the  case,  an  increased  richness  in  the  materials  of  history.  For 
the  first  time  since  chroniclers  had  existed,  they  become  to  us  a  subor- 
dinate authority.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.  is  related  to  us,  not  indeed 
consecutively,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a  completeness  which  is  rare 
even  in  consecutive  narratives,  in  an  almost  unrivalled  series  of  letters, 
by  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  time — in  tracts,  in  pamphlets,  in  treatises 
of  law.  sources  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  before  the  accession 
of  the  Plantagenets. 

In  most  of  these  Henry  is,  naturally,  a  prominent  figure,  not  drawn 
to  character,  as  with  the  later  chroniclers,  as  the  murderer  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  but  presented  as  a  man  of  unmistakeable  mark, 
— warmly  loved,  keenly  hated,  but  respected  both  by  friend  and  foe. 
Personally,  however,  he  is  best  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of  two 
celebrated  men,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Peter  of  Blois. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  is  a  man  with  whose  character  Celtic  patriotism 
has  been  busy,  and  of  whom,  therefore,  it  has  become  rather  difficult  to 
speak  without  exaggeration.  It  will  be  enough,  however,  for  us  to  say, 
that  he  began  his  career  as  a  courtier  by  writing  a  prophetical  work  on 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  Henry  II.  Being 
treated  by  the  King  as  he  deserved  rather  than  as  he  expected,  he  turned 
patriot,  became  the  mortal  foe  of  the  whole  race  of  Plantagenet,  and 
took  to  the  very  modem  practice  of  writing  political  pamphlets  under 
the  disguise  of  history. 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  Giraldus  was  too  vain  not  to  care  for 
his  reputation;  and  while  burning  with  hatred  to  Henry  II.,  he  is 
anxious  to  shew  that  the  fulsome  adulation  of  him  which  he  published 
during  his  life  is  capable  of  a  meaning  within  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  necessities  of  Giraldus*  poFition,  in  short,  have  wrung  from  him 
admissions  as  to  Henry  II.  which  give  a  peculiar  interest  to  the 
character  which  he  draws, 

Peter  of  Blois  is  one  of  those  men  who  rathev  puzzle  posterity  to 
account  for  the  immense  reputation  they  enjoyed  among  their  contem- 
poraries. He  was,  however,  unquestionably,  a  very  accomplished  man 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  great  preacher,  and  a  great  wit.  He 
was  respectable,  vain,  indolent,  and  unambitious,  an  acute  observer 
of  character  and  events,  and  probably  a  sincere,  because  not  an  indis- 
criminate, admirer  of  Henry,  to  whose  court  he  was  lone  attached. 
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Let  me  read  you  his  description  of  the  King,  from  a  letter  to  hb  friend 
the  Archbishop  of  Palermo  : — 

"What  you  so  urgently  request  of  me,  that  I  should  send  you  an 
accurate  account  of  the  person  and  character  of  ray  Lord  the  King  of 
England,  exceeds  my  powers,  for  I  think  even  the  vein  of  Mantuan 
genius  would  be  insufficient  for  it.  We  read  of  David,  in  commenda- 
tion of  his  beauty,  that  he  was  ruddy,  and  ^ou  know  that  the  King  was 
formerly  rather  ruddy,  but  the  approach  of  old  age  has  altered  this 
somewhat,  and  the  hair  is  turning  gray.  He  is  of  middle  size,  such 
that  among  short  men  he  seems  tall,  and  even  among  tall  ones  not  the 
least  in  stature.  His  head  is  spherical,  as  if  it  were  the  seat  of  great 
wisdom,  and  the  special  sanctuary  of  deep  schemes.  In  size  it  is  such 
as  to  correspond  well  with  the  neck  and  whole  body.  His  eyes  arc 
round,  and  while  he  is  calm,  dove-like  and  quiet ;  but  when  he  is  angry, 
they  flash  fire,  and  are  like  lightning.  His  hair  is  not  grown  scant, 
but  he  keeps  it  well  cut.  His  face  is  lion-like,  and  almost  square.  His 
nose  projects  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  symmetry  of  his  whole 
body.  His  feet  are  arched  ;  his  shins  like  a  horse*s ;  his  broad  chest 
and  brawny  arms  proclaim  him  to  be  strong,  active,  and  bold.  In  one 
of  his  toes,  however,  part  of  the  nail  grows  into  the  flesh,  and  increases 
enormously,  to  the  injury  of  the  whole  foot.  His  hands  by  their  coarse- 
ness shew  the  man*s  carelessness ;  he  wholly  neglects  all  attention  to 
them,  and  never  puts  a  glove  on,  except  he  is  hawking.  He  every  day 
attends  mass,  councils,  and  other  public  business,  and  stands  on  his  feet 
from  morning  till  night.  Though  his  shins  are  terribly  wounded  and 
discoloured  by  constant  kicks  from  horses,  he  never  sits  down  except  on 
horseback,  or  when  he  is  eating.  In  one  day,  if  need  requires,  he  will 
perform  four  or  five  regular  days'  journeys,  and  by  these  rapid  and  un- 
expected movements  often  defeats  his  enemies'  plans.  He  uses  straight, 
boots,  a  plain  hat,  and  a  tight  dress.  He  is  very  fond  of  field-sports  ; 
and  if  he  is  not  fighting,  amuses  himself  with  hawking  and  hunting. 
He  would  have  grown  enormously  fat,  if  he  did  not  tame  this  tendency 
to  belly  by  fasting  and  exercise.  In  mounting  a  horse  and  riding  he 
preserves  all  the  lightness  of  youth,  and  tires  out  the  strongest  men  by 
his  excursions  almost  every  day.  For  he  does  not,  like  other  kings,  lie 
idle  in  his  palace,  but  goes  through  his  provinces  examining  into  every 
one's  conduct,  and  particularly  that  of  the  persons  whom  he  has  ap- 
pointed judges  of  others.  No  one  is  shrewder  in  council,  readier  in 
speaking,  more  self-possessed  in  danger,  more  careful  in  prosperity, 
more  firm  in  adversity.  If  he  once  forms  an  attachment  to  a  man,  he 
seldom  gives  him  up ;  if  he  has  once  taken  a  real  aversion  to  a  person, 
he  seldom  admits  him  afterwards  to  any  familiarity.  He  has  fur  ever 
in  his  hands  bows,  swords,  hunting-nets,  and  arrows,  except  he  is  at 
council  or  at  his  books  ;  for  as  often  as  he  can  get  breathing- time  from 
his  cares  and  anxieties,  he  occupies  himself  with  private  reading,  or, 
surrounded  by  a  knot  of  clergymen,  he  endeavours  to  solve  some  hard 
question.  Your  King  knows  literature  well,  but  ours  is  much  more 
deeply  versed  in  it.  I  have  had  opportunity  of  measuring  the  attain- 
ments of  each  in  literature  ;  for  you  know  that  the  King  of  Sicily  was 
my  pupil  for  two  years.  He  had  learnt  the  rudiments  of  literature  and 
versification,  and  by  my  industry  and  anxiety  reached  aAerwards  to 
fuller  knowledge.     As  soon,  however,  as  I  left  [^^^pyt^ lie,  Jhrew  away 
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his  books,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  usual  idleness  of  palaces.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  King  of  England,  the  constant  conversation  of  learned 
men  and  the  discussion  of  questions  make  his  court  a  daily  school. 
No  one  can  be  more  dignified  in  speaking,  more  cautious  at  table,  more 
moderate  in  drinking,  more  splendid  in  gifts,  more  generous  in  alms. 
He  is  pacific  in  heart,  victorious  in  war,  but  glorious  in  peace,  which  he 
desires  for  his  peoj)le  as  the  most  precious  of  earthly  gifts.  It  is  with 
a  view  to  this  that  he  receives,  collects,  and  dispenses  such  an  immensity 
of  money.  He  is  equally  skilful  and  liberal  in  erecting  walls,  towers, 
fortifications,  moats  and  places  of  enclosure  for  fish  and  birds.  His 
father  was  a  very  powerful  and  noble  count,  and  did  much  to  extend 
his  territory,  but  he  has  gone  far  beyond  his  father,  and  has  added  the 
dukedoms  of  Normandy,  of  Aquitaine,  and  Brittany,  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  so  as  to  increase,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  titles  of  his  father's  splendour.  No  one  is  more  gentle  to  the 
distressed,  more  affable  to  the  poor,  more  overbearing  to  the  proud.  It 
has  always,  indeed,  been  his  study,  by  a  certain  peculiar  dignity  of 
carriage,  {quadam  diviniiatis  imagine,)  to  put  down  the  insolent,  to  en- 
courage the  oppressed,  and  to  repress  the  swellings  of  pride  by  con- 
tinual and  deadly  persecution.  Although,  by  the  customs  of  the  king- 
dom, he  has  the  chief  and  most  influential  part  in  elections,  his  hands 
have  always  been  pure  from  everything  like  venality.  But  on  these 
and  other  excellent  gifts  of  mind  and  body  with  which  nature  has  en- 
riched him  I  can  but  briefly  touch.  I  profess  my  own  incompetence 
to  describe  them  ; — and  believe  that  Cicero  or  Virgil  would  labour 
in  vain*.** 

Peter  was  probably  in  high  good  humour  with  the  King  as  well  as 
himself  when  he  wrote  this  letter :  he  is  not  always  so  profuse  in  his 
praise.  Some  years  later,  either  just  before  or  just  after  the  death  of 
Henry,  he  wrote  a  religious  tract,  urging  the  sacred  claims  of  the 
crusade,  under  .the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Henry  H.  and  the 
Abbot  of  Bonneville.  In  fact,  the  Abbot  had  the  credit  of  having 
persuaded  Henry  to  arm  for  the  crusade,  and  Peter  of  Blois  improved 
the  occasion  by  publishing  the  conversation  which  was  supposed  to 
have  passed  between  them.  As  the  Abbot  takes  the  opportunity  to 
exhort  the  King  to  a  general  amendment  of  life,  some  of  Henry*s  faults 
are  naturally  passed  in  review.  The  most  prominent,  to  which  he  is 
made  to  plead  guilty,  is  a  vindictive  and  relentless  spirit.  The  Abbot 
urges  the  duty  of  prayer.  Then  follows  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  a  picture  both  of  Henry's  character  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  time. 

Kino. — **  Why  do  you  talk  about  prayer,  father  ?  Do  you  not  see 
that  my  employments  and  cares  are  so  insupportable,  that  I  can  scarcely 
say  the  Pater  Noster  in  the  Mass,  and  I  cannot  get  breathing-time  for 
a  single  hour,  night  or  day  r" 

Abbot. — *'  These  occupations,  O  King,  you  make  for  yourself.   You 
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might  have  the  most  perfect  peace  and  quiet  of  mind,  and  you  entangle 
yourself  in  infinite  troubles  and  coromotionR;  thousands  of  men  are 
perpetually  following  you,  whose  business  you  have  already  heard, 
and  you  put  off  to  another  time  all  manner  of  things,  which  a  short  con- 
sideration would  settle  out  of  hand.*' 

Kino. — **  I  believe,  father,  I  am  only  followed  by  those  whose 
petitions  are  unjust,  and  who  follow  the  court,  to  overcome  me  by  im- 
portunity, simply  because  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  right  of 
their  cause.** 

The  Abbot  intimates  in  reply,  that  he  thinks  the  King  is  deceiving 
himself:— 

"  "We  know  that  you  are  quick  and  energetic  in  your  own  business, 
but  slow  in  other  people's ;  but  with  many  people  it  becomes  a  second 
nature  to  take  pride  in  the  fulness  of  their  court,  and  the  numbers  with 
which  they  are  surrounded." 

lu  answer  to  a  long  exhortation  in  this  strain,  the  King  protests 
that  he  prefers  quiet  to  stir : — 

**  But,"  he  says,  "  it  is  not  given  me  from  above  ever  to  live  in  pri- 
vate, or  ever  to  enjoy  a  moment's  quiet.  Even  during  the  Ma?s,  not  lay- 
men only,  but  clerks  and  monks  beset  me,  and  regardless  of  all  reverence 
for  the  Holy  Sacrament,  incessantly  offer  me  their  petitions.** 

The  Abbot  pertinaciously  rejoins  that  this  is  the  King's  own  fault. 
He  adds,  however,  that, 

"  Saving  the  reverence  due  to  the  Mass  and  the  Hours,  you  might 
hear  the  requests  of  your  brethren  as  well  in  Church  as  your  chamber, 
and  shew  mercy  to  others,  in  the  place  where  you  have  asked  it  for 
yourself**." 

Time  does  not  allow  of  my  doing  more  than  draw  your  attention  to 
this  curious  dialogue,  but  I  cannot  quit  Peter  of  Blois  without  giving  his 
picture  of  a  court  life  under  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  a  picture  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  traits  of  individual  character,  may  be 
taken  as  true  for  all  the  courts  of  that  day,  to  which,  in  the  absence 
of  money  and  the  deficiency  of  all  organized  means  of  purveyance, 
perpetual  movement  was  a  necessity  of  life,  4md  intense  discomfort 
its  inseparable  accident  :^ 

**  I  often  wonder  how  one  who  has  been  used  to  the  service  of 
scholarship  and  the  camps  of  learning  can  endure  the  annoyances  of 
a  court  life.  Among  courtiers  there  is  no  order,  no  plan,  no  mocleration 
either  in  food,  in  horse-exercise,  or  in  watchings.  A  piiest  or  a  soldier, 
attached  to  the  court,  has  bread  put  before  him  which  is  not  kneaded, 
not  leavened,  made  of  the  dregs  of  beer ;  bread  like  lead,  full  of  bran, 
and  unbaked  ;  wine,  spoilt  either  by  being  sour,  or  mouldy — thick, 
greasy,  rancid,  tasting  of  pitch,  and  vapid.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
wine  so  full  of  dregs  put  before  noblemen,  that  they  were  compelled 
rather  to  filter  than  drink  it,  with  their  eyes  shut  and  their  teeth  closed, 
with  loathing  and  retching.     The  beer  at  court  is  honid  to  taste,  and 
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filthy  to  look  at.  On  account  of  the  great  demand,  meat,  whether 
8\veet  or  not,  is  sold  alike :  the  fish  is  four  days*  old ;  yet  its  stinking 
does  not  lessen  its  price.  The  servants  care  nothing  whether  the 
unlucky  guests  are  sick  or  dead,  provided  there  are  fuller  dishes  sent  up 
to  their  masters'  tables.  Indeed,  the  tables  are  filled  (sometimes)  with 
cnrrion,  and  the  guests'  stomachs  thus  become  the  tombs  for  those  who 
die  in  the  course  of  nature.  Indeed,  many  more  deaths  would  ensue 
from  this  putrid  food  were  it  not  that  the  famishing  greediness  of  the 
stomach,  (which,  like  a  whirlpool,  will  suck  in  anything,)  by  the  help  of 
powerful  exercise,  gets  rid  of  everything.  But  if  the  courtiers  cannot 
have  exercise,  (which  is  the  case  if  the  court  stays  for  a  time  in  a  town,) 
some  of  them  always  stay  behind  at  the  point  of  death.  To  say  nothing 
of  other  matters,  1  cannot  endure  the  annoyances  of  the  marshals.  They 
are  most  wily  flatterers,  infamous  slanderers,  shameful  swindlers,  most 
importunate  till  they  get  something  from  you,  and  most  ungi*aleful  when 
they  have;  nay,  open  enemies,  unless  your  hand  is  continually  in  your 
pocket.  I  have  seen  very  many  who  have  been  most  generous  to  them ; 
and  yet.  when,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  these  persons  had 
got  a  lodging,  when  their  meat  was  half-dressed,  or  when  they  were 
actually  at  table,  nay,  sometimes,  when  they  were  asleep  on  their  rugs, 
the  marshals  would  come  in  with  insolence  and  abuse,  cut  their 
horses*  halters,  tumble  their  baggage  out  of  doors,  without  any  distinc- 
tion, and  (with  great  loss  to  the  owners)  turn  them  out  of  their  lodgings 
shamefully ;  and  thus  when  they  had  lost  everything  which  they  had 
brought  for  their  comfort,  at  night  they  could  not,  though  rich,  find 
a  place  to  hide  their  heads  in.  This,  too,  must  be  added  to  the  miseries 
of  court.  If  the  King  announces  his  intention  of  not  moving  for  three 
days,  and  particularly  if  the  loyal  pleasure  has  been  announced  by  the 
heralds,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  King  will  start  by  day-break, 
and  put  everybody's  plans  to  the  rout  by  his  unexpected  dispatch. 
Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  persons  who  have  let  blood,  or  have 
taken  physic,  follow  the  King  without  regard  to  themselves,  place  their 
existence  at  the  hazard  of  a  die,  and  for  fear  of  losing  what  they  neither 
do  nor  ever  will  possess,  are  not  afraid  of  losing  their  own  lives.  You 
may  see  men  running  about  like  madmen,  sumpter-horses  pressing 
on  sumpter  hordes,  and  carriages  jostling  against  carriages ;  all,  in 
short,  in  utter  confusion,  so  that,  from  the  thorough  disturbance  and 
misery,  one  might  get  a  good  description  of  the  look  of  hell.  But  if 
the  King  has  given  notice  beforehand  that  he  will  move  to  such  a  place 
very  early  the  next  day,  his  plan  will  be  certainly  changed,  and  you  may 
therefore  be  sure  that  he  will  sleep  till  mid-day.  You  will  see  the 
sumpter-horses  waiting  with  their  burdens  on,  the  carriages  all  quiet, 
the  pioneers  asleep,  the  court  purveyors  in  a  worry,  and  all  muttering 
to  one  another ;  then  they  run  to  the  prostitutes  and  the  court  shopkeepers 
to  inquire  whether  the  King  will  go,  for  this  class  of  court  followers 
very  often  knows  the  secrets  of  the  palace.  The  King's  court,  indeed, 
is  regularly  followed  by  stage-players,  washerwomen,  dice-players,  con- 
fectioners, tavern-keepers,  buffoons,  barbers,  pickpockets,  in  short,  the 
whole  race  of  this  kind.  I  have  known,  that  when  the  King  was  asleep, 
and  everything  in  deep  silence,  a  message  come  from  the  royal  quarters, 
(not  omnipotent,  perhaps,  but  still  awaking  all,)  and  tell  us  the  city 
or  town  to  which  we  were  to  go.  After  we  had  been  worn  out  with 
expectation,  it  was  some  comfort  at  all  events  that  wKgiWi<r§y^be  fixed 
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where  we  might  hope  to  find  plenty  of  lodgings  and  provisions.  There 
was  then  such  a  hurried  and  confused  rush  of  horse  and  foot  immedi- 
ately, that  you  would  think  all  hell  had  hioken  loose.  However,  when 
the  pioneers  had  quite  or  nearly  finished  their  day's  journey,  the  King 
would  change  his  mind,  and  go  to  some  other  place,  wheie  perhaps  he 
had  the  only  house,  and  plenty  of  provisions,  none  of  which  were  given 
to  any  one  else.  And  if  I  dare  say  so,  I  really  think  that  his  pleasure 
was  increased  by  our  annoyance.  We  had  to  travel  three  or  four  mi  lea 
through  unknown  woods,  and  often  in  the  dark,  and  thought  ourselves 
too  happy  if  at  length  we  could  find  a  dirty  and  miserahle  hut.  There 
was  often  a  violent  quarrel  among  the  courtiers  about  the  cottages,  and 
they  would  fight  with  swords  about  a  place  for  which  pigs  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  quarrel.  How  things  were  with  me  and  my  attend- 
ants on  such  nights  you  will  have  no  doubt.  My  people  and  I  were 
separated,  and  it  would  be  three  days  In^fore  I  could  collect  them  again. 
Oh  God !  who  art  King  of  king^,  and  Lord  of  lords,  to  be  feared  by 
earthly  kings,  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of  kings  are,  and  who  tumest 
them  as  thou  wilt,  turn  the  heart  of  this  king  from  these  pestilent 
customs ;  make  him  know  that  he  is  a  man,  and  let  him  have  and 
practice  the  grace  of  royal  bounty  and  kindness  to  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  follow  him,  not  from  ambition  but  rccessity !  Free  me,  I 
beseech  Thee,  from  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  odious  and  trouble- 
some court,  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  \\  here  order  and  peace 
are  unknown!  But  to  return  to  the  court  officers.  By  exceeding 
complaisance  you  may  sometimes  keep  in  favour  with  the  outer  porters 
for  two  days,  but  this  will  not  last  to  a  third,  unless  you  buy  it  with 
continued  gifts  and  flattery.  They  will  tell  the  most  unblushing  false- 
hoods, and  say  that  the  King  is  ill,  or  asleep,  or  at  council ;  and  if  you  are  an 
honest  and  religious  man,  but  have  given  them  nothing  the  day  before, 
they  will  keep  you  an  unreasonable  time  standing  in  the  rain  and 
mire,  and  to  annoy  you  the  more,  and  move  your  bile,  they  will  allow 
a  set  of  hairdressers  and  thieves  to  go  in  at  the  first  word.  As  to  the 
door-keepers  of  the  presence,  may  the  Most  High  confound  them!  for 
they  are  not  afraid  to  put  every  good  man  to  the  blush,  and  cover  him 
with  confusion.  Have  you  got  by  the  terrible  porters  without  ?  It  is 
of  no  avail  unless  you  have  bribed  the  doorkeeper.  *  Si  nihil  attuleris, 
ibis,  Homere,  foras.'  After  the  first  Cerberus,  there  is  another  wor^e 
than  Cerberus,  more  terrible  than  Briareus,  more  wicked  than  Pygma- 
lion, and  more  cruel  than  the  Minotaur.  If  you  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  losing  your  life,  or  your  fortune,  to  the  King  you  cannot 
go ;  nay,  it  often  happens,  to  make  things  ten  thousand  times  worse, 
*  rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codro,'  that  while  you  are  kept  out  these  wretches 
let  your  enemy  in.  Oh  !  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  this  is  the  way  of  living, 
if  this  is  the  life  of  the  court,  may  I  never  go  back  to  it  again*." 

The  Henry  of  Peter  of  Blois  is  almost  confessedly  a  flattered  portrait. 
Vices  are  suppressed ;  weak  points  are  dealt  tenderly  with  ;  virtues  are 
brought  out  into  skilful  relief.  And  yet  the  whole  leaves  on  the  mind 
an  irresistible  impression  of  genuineness  and  substantial  truth. 

High  above  the  Babel  of  that  rough  court  we  see  rising  the  image  of 
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the  great  king  who  is  its  centre  and  its  moving  power,  full  of  the  rest- 
less energy,  the  penetration,  the  command  over  other  minds  which  liad 
raised  the  disinherited  boy  to  be  the  most  widely  obeyed  of  any  Eng- 
lish king.  We  recognise  the  man  who  had  been  served  heartily  by  men 
of  genius,  without  losing  his  independence  of  purpose,  who  divided  with 
Barbarossa  the  attention  of  Christendom,  and  to  whom  our  writer  may 
have  appeared  to  bo  giving  no  extravagant  testimony,  when  he  says,— 

"  I  have  loved  him,  I  do  love  him,  I  shall  ever  love  him  from  my 
heart.  ...  I  say  it  with  confidence,  and  the  voice  of  mankind 
will  confirm  what  I  say,  that  in  these  parts  there  has  been  since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  no  prince  so  kind,  so  vigorous,  so  liberal,  and 
so  wise  '." 

The  contrast  between  this  language  and  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
is  certainly  rather  startling.  His  malignity  vents  itself  in  the  most 
extravagant  stories.  The  birth  of  Henry,  so  he  tells  us,  was  ille- 
gitimate, for  the  first  husband  of  his  mother,  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
had  only  resigned  the  imperial  throne,  and  was  living  in  retirement 
at  the  time  of  Matilda*s  second  marriage.  His  youth  was  accursed 
by  the  prophetic  voice  of  St.  Bernard,  who  seeing  him  as  a  boy  at 
the  court  of  Louis  the  Fat,  exclaimed,  *'  that  he  was  come  of  the 
devil,  and  to  the  devil  he  would  return."  His  marriage  was  defiled 
by  a  tissue  of  crime,  and  even  incest,  too  foul  for  repetition,  and 
too  outrageous  for  belief;  and  his  doom  after  death  was  foretold  iu 
several  of  those  visions  which  are  the  last  and  meanest  expression  of 
monkish  detestation. 

Happily,  Giraldus  sometimes  leaves  the  miraculous,  and  when  he 
does  he  is  really  worthy  of  attention.  His  admissions  confirm  most 
remarkably  the  chief  points  of  Peter  of  Blois'  panegyric,  and  he  gives  us 
even  some  additional  traits,  which  are  not  without  considerable  interest. 
He  speaks  of  him  as  aflfable,  versatile,  and  witty  in  conversation. 

**  He  was  second,"  he  says,  **  to  no  man  in  urbanity,  whatever  might 
be  his  inner  feelings.  He  was  so  eminent  in  piety,  that  often  as  he  might 
overcome  in  arms,  he  was  even  more  overcome  by  piety.  Energetic  in 
war,  yet  so  fearful  of  the  uncertainties  of  military  fortune,  that  from  the 
extreme  of  prudence  he  would  try  all  means  sooner  than  an  appeal  to  arms. 
He  lamented  over  those  he  lost  in  battle  more  than  became  a  prince, 
and  shewed  more  feeling  towards  the  dead  than  the  living.     No  one 

was  more  kind  in  difficulty,  or  more  stern  in  times  of  ease 

To  his  sons  in  their  boyliood  he  shewed  more  than  a  father^s  affection.*' 

We  must  not  expect  to  find  perfect  consistency  between  this  reluctant 
praise  of  Giraldus,  and  his  far  more  genuine  hatred. 

**  Henry  was  from  the  beginning,"  he  says,  '*  even  to  the  end  an 
oppressor  of  the  nobility.  He  weighed  right  and  wrong  of  every  kind 
in  the  balance  of  advantage.     He  sold  and  delayed  justice.     He  was 
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the  great  king  who  is  its  centre  and  its  moviny  power,  full  of  the  tnU 

less  energy,  the  penetration,  the  comojand  over  other  minds  which  htd 

raked  the  disinherited  boy  to  be  the  nuwt  widely  obeyed  of  any  Eng. 

lish  king.  We  rew^ise  the  man  who  had  been  served  heartily  by  men 

of  genius,  without  losing  his  independence  of  purpose,  who  divi<led  with 

Barbarossa  the  attention  of  Christendom,  and  to  whom  our  writer  mar 

have  appeared  to  be  giving  no  extravagant  testimony,  when  he  says  — 

"I  have  loved  him,  I  do  love  him,  I  shaU  ever  love  him  from  my 

^      «    ■    I     .•*'  "  *'"'  wnfidence.  and  the  voice  of  mankind 

Se"^?  cTarT  "'  '  "••  ""*  '"  ""^^  P*^'*  '^'^  »•"  been  .be  hi 
^e_of  Charlemagne  no  pnnce  so  kind,  so  vigorous,  «,  liberal,  and 

Ue  contrast  between  this  language  and  that  of  Giraldu,  Cambrenak 
»  certainly  rather  startling.  His  malignity  venU  it«.lf  in  the  moat 
extravagant  stones.    The  birth  of  Henry,  so  he  teU.  „.,  wLTlt 

had  only  ^.gned  the  .mperial  throne,  and  wa.  li^  in  retirement 
Jt  «.e  t.n,e  of  Ma,ada-s  second  marriage.  Hi,  yo.^h  w„  «3d 
by  the  propheuc  vo.ce  of  St.  Bernard,  who  seeing  him  .T.Tr  .i 

Happily.  Giraldus  sometimes  leavM  .k-  «•       . 
does  he  i,  really  worthy  of  I„Xr    H       T^^^""'  '"**  "•**"  *"» 

remarkabiythecLfpoirofC  0  Bio  "  "  '"'""  """' 

eren  torn  additional^raib  wK  K  P""*^™'  '"«*  »>*  K^^''  «» 

Hespeaksofhir^S'X;;:  "^'/""'".' ~-«»-ble  interest. 

"  He  -ss  seed,"  U^ZL        ""'  ^  """^"'''"- 
te  hw  inner  feelings.  He  »««. .  °    """  '°  "'Canity,  whatever  might 
overcome  in  arm,,  he  wa'  el  mn?'"'"' '"  P"*y' »'""  »'^«"  "  »»e  might 
'«.ye.sofe,rfuioftrn„rt^re."f"T'  '^^  P"'^"     Energetic^n 
"'ren^ofpnidencehewouW^™^  11^  "'«*  ^^'""  ^^'^ 


r^norekindindifficuhv  J„        *  '^*'***  '*"»"  ^^e  living 
To  !«»*««,  in  their  WW,  ;/*  '*'"' '"  '™*^'  °^«»«'- 

We  most  no  '"°''  *^''"  *  ^^^^"''^  "ff'^*'"""- 

P««  of  Gi.S„?'**'i  L-  ^'"'  P*''"**''  consistency  between  this  reluctant 

•'hI  "  '"  "°^*  ^'>°'"«  hatred. 

""I'e  balance  nf.r-L  "*  "eighed  right  and  wrong  »(  eve^   ^„, 
J!^^^[^^;;»ntage^J^      and  delayed  justice^_J^:^^ 

'  P-  Bi^nsis.  i.  r.  46.  °'^™"' ''  Google 
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crafty  and  changeable  in  speech,  and  a  reckless  breaker  not  only  of  his 
word  bat  of  his  plighted  ^th  and  oath.  lie  was  an  open  adulterer ; 
ungrateful  and  irreverent  towards  God ;  a  scourge  of  the  Church,  and 
a  bom  child  of  perdition  »." 

These  sentences  are  pretty  nearly  a  summary  of  all  the  accusations 
which  have  been  seriously  brought  against  Henry.  None  of  them  are 
absolutely  false.  SSome  are  confirmed  by  better  evidence  than  the 
words  of  Giraldus ;  some  have  grown  from  something  very  common- 
place into  serious  crimes  by  a  process  as  to  which  every  student  of 
mediaeval  history  ought  to  be  on  his  guard.  Men  lived  in  the  middle 
ages  with  the  loftiest  ideal  of  human  life  continually  set  before  them, 
and  a  miserable  standard  of  practice  around  them.  Nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  try  a  friend  by  the  one,  an  enemy  by  the  other. 

No  one,  for  instance,  would  suppose  that  when  Giraldus  accuses 
Henry  of  selling  justice,  he  is  simply  imputing  to  him  the  universal 
practice  of  every  court  in  Christendom.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  which  can  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Henry  did  more  than  ac- 
cept the  fines  and  gids  which  in  those  days  attended  every  step  of  a 
lawsuit.  That  they  were  an  enormous  c\  i\,  and  that  they  often  warped 
the  decisions  of  the  judge,  no  one  who  knows  human  nature  will  doubt ; 
but  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  universal  practice  of  the  time, 
and  were  entirely  distinct  from  bribes. 

Another  in  this  list  of  charges,  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  in 
reality  one  of  Henry's  best  titles  to  the  grateful  recollection  of  English- 
men. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  did  oppress  the  nobility. 
The  great  peril  of  England  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  was 
disruption  into  a  parcel  of  federated  states.  There  was  a  danger  lest 
the  king  of  England  should  become  once  more  what  he  had  been  in  the 
days  of  the  Confessor,  or  what  the  emperor  had  more  recently  become 
on  the  Continent — a  shadow  of  a  great  name.  From  this  it  was  the 
glory  of  Henry  to  have  saved  England  for  ever.  The  men  who  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen  were  the  arch-contrivers  of  anarchy,  were  the  great 
bishops  and  earls.  The  earls  had,  the  bishops  aspired  to  have, 
jurisdiction  of  life  and  death,  a  third  of  the  royal  dues  within  their 
counties,  the  command  of  the  royal  castles,  and  enormous  official  fiefs. 
The  sons  most  frequently  succeeded  their  fathers;  the  obligations 
and  the  favours  of  the  Crown  to  them  grew  with  eveiy  trouble,  and  the 
kingdom  was  visibly  tending  to  dismemberment.  With  Henry  the  tide 
turned.  He  saw,  probably,  that  it  was  hopeless  to  prevent  the  earldoms 
from  becoming  hereditary — the  policy  which  Henry  I.  had  attempted 
in  vain.  He  took  the  more  promising  course  of  undermining  their  power. 

It  is  this  which  gives  its  original  significance  to  the  introduction 
of  scutages,  or  the  substitution  of  moi.ey  payments  for  miUtary  ser- 
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vice ;  it  is  this,  probably,  which  prompted  the  re-organization  of  the 
royal  courts.  It  is  this,  I  think,  rather  than  the  want  of  military  skill, 
which  produced  the  well-known  reluctance  of  Henry  to  appeal  to  arms. 
It  is  this,  finally,  which  raises  Henry's  first  family  war  above  the  level 
of  a  personal  quarrel.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  earls'  war,  as  truly  as  the 
struggle  of  Henry  the  Third*s  time  was  the  barons*  war.  It  was  a  last 
effort  to  maintain  the  distinctive  privileges  of  the  order  of  earls.  On  its 
failure  they  sank  into  what  they  have  since  remained,  a  species  of  greater 
barons,  distinguished  from  the  lower  peers  by  title  and  precedence, 
but  not  by  substantial  privilege.  They  ceased  to  become  dangerous 
to  the  unity  of  the  nation  in  ceasing  to  be  petty  princes ;  they  added 
strength,  in  their  partial  fall,  to  the  order  which  was  destined  to  make 
good  against  the  Crown  the  g^eat  charter  of  English  freedom. 

It  is  the  last,  and  evidently,  to  the  mind  of  Giraldus,  the  most  heavy 
charge  of  all,  that  Henry  was  a  scourge  of  the  Church. 

In  the  sense  of  Giraldus,  in  the  sense  of  Becket,  in  the  sense  of  the 
school  of  Hildebrand,  and  in  that  alone,  is  the  charge  against  Henry 
substantially  just.  He  was  a  lover  of  learning,  an  endower  of  churches, 
a  patron  of  ecclesiastical  art,  a  friend  of  some  of  the  best  Churchmen 
of  his  day  ;  but  he  held  high  the  prerogative  of  his  crown,  and  made 
righteous  war  against  pretensions  which  threatened  the  foundations  of 
ci\il  society. 

The  real  failings  of  Henry's  character  lay,  I  believe,  in  another 
direction.  Of  lying  and  perjury,  those  favourite  crimes  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him.  But  his  peculiar  faults  were  those 
which  seem  to  belong  rather  to  private  life,  and  which,  in  the  calamities 
which  they  entailed  upon  him,  exhibit  in  a  signal  manner  the  unreality 
of  the  distinction  which  is  often  drawn  between  public  and  private  vices. 
An  ambitious  marriage  and  an  unbridled  temper  played  out  their  con- 
sequences on  an  empire. 

Henry's  temper  was  something  approaching  to  insanity,  and  seems  to 
have  produced  absolute  terror  among  his  attendants.  When  his  anger 
was  excited  his  eyes  became  bloodshot  and  his  whole  countenance 
diritorted,  and  on  one  occasion  he  is  described  to  have  flung  himself 
upon  the  floor,  and  gnawing  the  straw  with  which  it  was  covered, 
to  have  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth.  This  temper  cost  him  the  murder 
of  Becket,  certainly  not  the  greatest  crime,  but  probably  the  greatest 
error  of  his  reign.  It  cost  him,  perhaps,  also  the  aflfection  of  his  sons. 
As  to  Henry's  conduct  to  his  wife,  the  blacker  charges  made  against 
him  are  probably  unfounded.  We  need  not  believe  that  he  seduced  his 
cousin,  or  the  betrothed  wife  of  his  son.  Enough  remains  to  shew  that 
he  had  little  cause  of  complaint  if  he  alienated  the  love  of  that  artful 
and  inconstant  woman.  For  her  injuries,  and  for  his,  be  they  what  they 
may,  each  paid  in  turn  a  heavy  but  just  retribution.     He  was  hunted  by 
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her  intrigues,  with  shattered  power  and  a  hroken  heart,  into  an  ontimely 
grave.  She  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  that  recoil  of  her  own  machina- 
tions upon  herself  and  her  sons,  in  which  her  ample  dower  was  torn  away 
by  the  son  of  that  first  husband  whom  she  had  so  deeply  wronged. 

The  dark  side  of  Henry*s  character  is  conspicuous,  because  it  is  so 
unraistakeably  the  cause  of  his  calamities.  The  bad  husband,  the  bad 
father,  the  false  and  passionate  despot,  are  patent  to  every  school-boy 
who  reads  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  man  of  genius,  wise,  and 
liberal,  and  kind,  who  suggested  to  one  of  his  most  eloquent  contempo- 
raries the  memory  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  so  readily  perceived.  And 
yet  the  comparison  is  not  wholly  unjust 

He  found  the  royal  power  in  the  dust,  he  raised  it  to  a  height  which 
it  has  never  since  attained.  He  found  England  bounded  by  the  Tyne 
and  the  Severn,  and  separated  by  sheer  weakness  from  Normandy; 
he  made  her  obeyed  from  Scotland  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  partially  con- 
quered both  Wales  and  Ireland.  In  the  struggle  with  the  Church  he 
bore  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  bequeathed  to  his  sons  a  substantial  vic- 
tory. From  his  reign  dates  the  rise  of  the  English  peasantry  from 
their  extreme  depth  of  misery;  from  his  reign  dates  also  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  system  of  law  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  In  much  of  all  this, 
— in  the  extension  of  his  empire,  in  the  organization  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and,  notwithstanding  some  appearances,  in  the  substantial  iden- 
tity of  Church  policy, — the  parallel  with  Charlemagne  holds  good.  Like 
him,  too,  Henry  ever  had  a  hearty  love  of  learning  and  learned  men : 
he  gathered  them  round  him,  he  raised  them  to  high  office,  and  in 
,  this  place  he  may  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  the  restorer,  if  not 
the  founder,  of  our  University. 

Like  Charlemagne,  moreover,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  simple  in  his 
habits  almost  to  coarseness,  and  of  incessant  personal  activity.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  he  was  not  Charlemagne^s  equal  as  a  soldier,  without 
unduly  depreciating  the  man  who  was  considered  at  twenty-one  the  first 
captain  in  Europe. 

If  comparisons  of  this  kind  are  apt  to  be  superficial,  they  are,  I  think, 
sometimes  curious,  especially  when  suggested,  however  faintly,  by  a  con- 
temporary. And  this  one  may  help  us,  perhaps,  to  estimate  better  the 
true  greatness  of  Henry,  when  we  see  how  far  he  can  bear  to  be 
measured  against  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  history. 

The  Chaikman  thanked  Mr.  Shirley  for  his  instructive  paper,  and 
in  a  few  remarks  pointed  out  the  value  of  such  descriptions  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Society  then  and  at  their  last  meeting,  as  affording  an 
insight  into  the  rude  manners  and  customs  of  the  periods  to  which  the 
lectures  reLited.  There  was  in  those  times  much  that  was  good  as  well 
as  much  that  was  evil,  and  it  was  most  curious  to  observe  how  so  much 
light  was  mingled  with  so  much  darkness.  .     ,^,^,,.,, 
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The  LiBBABi\!f  briefly  referred  to  that  part  of  Henry's  character 
T^rhich  shewed  his  love  of  learning  and  learned  men ;  he  thought  also  that 
he  encouraged  the  arts,  and  especially  architecture,  as  well ;  not  only 
because  the  chroniclers  more  than  once  refer  to  Henry  as  a  great 
builder,  but  also  because  it  was  during  his  reign  that  architecture  made 
such  great  progress.  It  was  true  that  Henry's  possessions  in  France, 
and  his  holding  court  at  Anjoo,  were  very  favourable  circumstances 
towards  the  development  of  that  elegance  of  style  in  building  which 
took  the  place  of  the  massive  Norman  architecture,  because  they  tended 
to  bring  together  at  one  spot  the  chief  men  from  several  provinces,  each 
of  those  provinces  having  a  somewhat  different  style,  or  rather  different 
characteristics  in  their  buildings;  and  it  was  from  a  comparison  and 
a  union,  so  to  speak,  of  these  characteristics  that  the  Gothic  style  was 
developed.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  that  these  circum- 
stances by  themselves  would  have  produced  such  results,  unless  there 
had  been  some  leading  mind  at  work  to  guide,  direct,  and  encourage. 
He  thought  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  discover  that  leading  mind 
elsewhere  than  in  King  Henry  himself. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


Special  iJleeiing,  1861. 

iVbr.  23.     A  special  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held,  at  two  p.m., 

in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  were  duly 

elected : — 

The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Balllol  College,  President 

The  Rev.  the  M-ter  of  University  College,  |  ^^^.^^, 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Millard,  Magdnleu  College,       / 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Bloxam,  D.D.,  Magdalen  College,       ->. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  T.  Jones,  M.A.,  University  College,      Neto  Members 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  M.A.,  University  College,  y         of  the 

H.  S.  Le  Strange,  Esq.,  Christ  Charch,  Committee. 

E.  S.  Grindle,  Esq.,  Queen's  CoUege,  J 

The  late  President  vacated  the  chair,  and  the  newly-elected  President, 
in  a  few  words,  returned  thanks  to  the  Society,  and  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  felt  at  being  elected  to  preside  over  them.  Circumstances 
had  of  late  compelled  him  to  be  absent  against  his  will,  but  he  hoped 
in  future  to  be  a  more  frequent  attendant  at  the  meetings,  and  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  their  labours. 

The  Rev.  Dr*  Bloxam,  Magdalen  College,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  retiring  President.  He  remarked  on  the  great  obligations  that 
the  Society  were  under  to  him  for  the  zeal  and  sagacity  with  which  he 
had  on  every  occasion  promoted  its  interests,  andDiH^fed^l^ye  regularity 
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with  which  he  had  been  present  at  its  meetings,  and  taken  part  in  its 
proceeding^. 

The  motion,  being  seconded  by  the  Principal  of  New  Isk  Hall, 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Mastkb  of  IJNivERsiTr  College,  in  returning  thanks,  spoke  of 
the  important  changes  the  Society  had  undergone  during  the  two  years 
in  which  he  had  held  office.  The  position  of  the  Society,  as  it  stood 
at  that  time,  under  its  old  constitution,  was  a  very  critical  one;  and 
some  had  even  thought  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  dissolve  it  alto- 
gether. Happily  this  necessity  had  been  averted  by  the  alterations 
made  in  its  system  a  year  ago,  and  he  congratulated  the  Society  on  the 
great  success  that  had  attended  it  since  its  present  system  was  carried 
out,  both  as  to  the  greater  interest  shewn  in  its  proceedings  and  the 
large  increase  in  its  numbers.  He  could  with  the  greatest  confidence 
look  forward  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Society. 


The  President  then  called  upon  the  Mastek  of  Unxvehsity  College, 
who  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — 

L  "  That  this  Society  considers  it  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  thmr 
Collection  of  Casts,  Seals,  Brasses,  &c,  formed  by  them  at  great  trouble  and  coat 
dm  ing  the  p:ist  twenty  years,  should  be  retained  in  Oxford,  as  calculated  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  an  Hbtorical  and  Archaeological  Museum." 

He  began  by  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  necessitated  the 
placing  of  the  Society's  collection  of  casts  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
Clarendon  building.  It  had  avowedly  been  deposited  there  only  as  a 
temporary  measure,  because  when  they  left  tlieir  rooms  in  Holywell 
they  had  no  place  for  their  collection,  and  the  University  were  unable 
to  put  at  their  disposal  any  more  convenient  room.  He  considered  that 
it  was  very  desirable  that  this  collection  should  be  retained  in  Oxford, 
and  should  also  be  placed  in  some  building  where  it  might  be  seen,  both 
on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  and  the  stimulus  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  collection  would  give  to  cootributions  from  those  who  might 
wish  to  place  in  safe  keeping  any  interesting  specimens  they  might  have 
in  their  possession. 

The  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  con- 
curred with  the  Master  of  University  College  in  the  desirability  of  pre- 
serving and  adding  to  so  interesting  a  collection.  He  regretted  the  great 
want  in  this  country  of  such  museums,  a  want  that  no  place  was  so 
capable  of  supplying  as  the  City  and  Univei*sity  of  Oxford;  almost 
every  foreign  city,  and  he  might  instance  especially  some  twenty  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  on  the  Rhine  alone,  having  very  interesting 
collections  of  antiquities :  we  had  suffered  here,  he  considered,  an  ir- 
reparable loss  from  the  want  of  such  institutions.  All  the  valuable 
memorials  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  this  neighbourhood  had  been 
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either  scattered  or  destroyed  for  want  of  some  museum  in  wliich  they 
might  be  deposited.  When  it  ia  known  that  such  a  collection  exists 
and  is  cared  for,  every  interesting  object  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  sure  to  flow  into  it.  The  University  had  already  lost  a  great 
deal  by  not  providing  for  this  deficiency,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  making  amends  by  providing  a  suitable  room 
for  this  collection,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  provide  means  for  in- 
creasing it. 

The  resolution  having  been  put  from  the  Chair  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chaibmjlk  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  (in  the  absence 
of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,)  to  propose  the  next  resolution  :— 

II.  "That  as  there  exists  already  in  Oxford  a  valuable  nucleus  for  the  formation 
of  an  Historical  and  ArchsDologtcnl  Mosenm  in  the  Collection  left  to  the  University 
'  by  the  eminent  antiquary,  EUas  Ashmole,  and  others,  it  seems  very  desirable  that 
this  Collection  and  that  belonging  to  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society  be  bronght  together,  especially  as  the  Collection  of  EUas  Ashmole  is  illns- 
tratire  almost  entirely  of  history  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  while  that  of 
the  Society  illustrates  the  period  since  that  date ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  early  collection  has  ever  been  placed,  and  which  is  known  by 
Ashmole's  name,  is  well  ciilculated  on  many  grounds  to  receive  the  united  Collec- 
t'ons,  and  the  many  additions  which  from  time  to  time  there  is  little  doubt 
will  be  made." 

He  said  that  the  words  of  this  resolution  so  fully  conveyed  what  it 
seemed  to  him  the  Society  had  in  view,  that  it  was  needless  to  enlarge 
upon  them.  He  thought  that  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Society 
would,  when  coupled  with  the  Ashmolean  Collection,  prove  roost  valu- 
able in  an  Historical  Museum,  because  all  the  objects  there  brought 
together  could  be  arranged  in  almost  exact  chronological  order,  if  not 
with  the  year  affixed  to  each,  at  leai*t  as  regards  the  period  since  the 
Conquest,  with  the  king's  reign.  The  collection  consisted,  he  said,  of 
casts  of  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  carving  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  the  mouldings,  which  are  the  safest  guide  to  determining 
the  date  when  a  building  was  erected  ;  and  to  these  might  be  added 
collections  of  Coins,  Seals,  Glass,  Ivories,  and  Metal-work  in  all  its 
varieties.  Between  the  two  collections  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
together,  there  was,  it  seemed  to  him,  already  ample  material  for  form- 
ing an  Historical  Collection,  especially  when  it  was  remembered  that 
the  Society's  collection  begins  for  the  most  part  where  Ashmole's  col- 
lection ends.  He  would  add  nothing  on  the  question  of  retaining  Ash- 
mole's Museum  for  the  collection,  because  on  that  subject  there  were 
others  more  competent  to  speak.  He  considered  Ashmole  as  one  of 
our  first  and  greatest  antiquaries ;  and  he  might  mention,  that  in  con- 
versation recently  with  some  friends  at  Windsor  who  revere  the  name 
of  Ashmole  from  his  learned  work  on  the  "  Order  e^itife^  tJ^S^^dg'h^n 
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he  mentioned  the  poBsibilUy  of  his  Museum  being  abolished,  they  ex- 
pressed horror  at  the  idea  of  Oxford  allowing  the  name  of  so  great 
a  man  to  die  out  and  be  forgotten. 

The  Rev.  E.  Fox,  of  New  College,  in  a  few  brief  words  expressed  his 
cordial  assent  to,  and  b^ged  to  second,  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Dr.  Bloxam  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  the  next 
resolutions : — 

III.  "That,  with  a  view  to  farther  the  formation  of  an  Historical  and  ArchaH>- 
logical  Miueum,  the  Sjciety  is  willing  to  make  over  entirely  to  the  Univvrtdty 
the  Collection  referred  to,  on  such  conditions  respecting  the  proper  means  for  its 
exhibition  and  ose  as  shall  he  agreed  to  by  the  Committee. 

IV.  **  And  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  submit  the  resolutions  passed  at 
this  Meeting  to  the  Vice-Cbancellor  and  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  and  to  use  what 
means  are  in  their  power  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  object  the  Society  has  in 
yie'fr,  namely,  the  establishment  of  an  Historical  and  A rchsB  logical  Museum  in 
Oxford." 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  twenty  years,  he  felt  natu- 
rally very  anxiuus  tliat  the  collection  which  he  had  seen  gradually  brought 
together  should  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  dispersion.  And  more 
than  this,  he  hoped  that  it  would  become  again  displayed  in  such  a  way 
as  it  deserved  to  be.  He  might  add,  perhaps,  that  he  felt  a  personal  in- 
terest in  any  question  that  related  to  the  preservation  of  this  collection 
entire,  for  it  was  at  his  own  suggestion  to  his  friends  that  many  of  the 
additions  had  been  made  to  the  Society's  collection. 

llie  Seniob  Pboctor  begged  to  second  the  resolutions  which  had 
just  been  read.  He  said  that  on  the  same  grounds  he  might  claim 
to  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Society. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  also  twenty  years,  and  it  was 
during  the  time  of  his  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  that  so  much  was 
done  to  increase  the  collection.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to 
him  to  see  that  collection  scattered,  or  alienated  from  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  brought  together.  He  therefore  most  cordially  sym-  • 
pathized  in  a  movement  which  tended  to  place  such  a  collection  on  a 
firmer  basis.  And  he  believed  the  establishment  of  such  a  Museum  ns 
the  motion  which  he  held  in  his  hand  pointed  to,  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  Society,  to  the  University,  and  to  historical  and  archseological 
science  generally. 

Pbofessob  Wxbtwood  begged  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  depart- 
ment of  antiquities  of  which  the  resolution  passed  had  made  no  men- 
tion. He  referred  to  Classical  Antiquities ;  and  he  thought  that,  of  all 
cities  in  the  world,  Oxford  ought  to  have  an  Historical  Museum  to  aid 
the  students  in  their  classical  studies.  He  believed,  to  mention  a  single 
instance,  that  there  was  not  an  Etruscan  vase  in  Oxford,  and  yet  the 
display  of  such  antiquities  must  assist  materially  to  ^^i^^^erstanding  x>f 
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opportunity,  which  might  he  lost  if  the  University  at  the  present  moment 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  founding  a  Museum  illustrative  of  his- 
tory. He  might,  he  thought  without  hreach  of  confidence,  say  that 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Hope,  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  of  talent,  and  generosity, 
was  engaged  in  forming  an  Historical  Museum,  including  every  age  and 
every  country,  and  was  also  especially  anxious  that  these  studies  should 
be  more  pursued  in  the  University ;  that  with  this  view  he  contemplated 
taking  steps  towards  founding  a  Chair  of  Archaeology  ;  and,  besides  the 
endowment  of  the  Professorship,  to  leave  the  fine  collection  in  the  hands 
of  the  University,  to  take  care  of  it  and  use  it  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage to  promote  their  studies.  He  would  suggest,  therefore,  that 
the  Society  should  not  confine  its  attention  to  the  founding  of  a  Medieval 
Museum  only,  but  an  Historical  Museum  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
because  he  thought  that  by  introducing  examples  of  classical  times  they 
would  gain  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  many  who  perhaps  would 
pay  little  attention  to  the  matter  if  confined  to  the  medieval  period. 

The  Master  op  University  College  said  that  before  the  meeting 
rose,  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  letter  which  was  addressed  by 
the  Committee  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
more  than  two  years  ago.     He  would  read  the  letter  : — 

"  To  the  Sev.  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  the  Hebdomadal  Council, 

"The  Preirident  and  Ck)inmittee  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  beg  re- 
spectfully to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  to  the  following  Memorial. 

"A  collection  consisting  of  casts  and  models  from  English  and  some  foreign 
buildings,  of  robbings  from  monnmenta'.  brasses,  and  of  impressions  from  seals,  has 
been  formed  daring  the  twenty  years*  existence  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  has  been  deposited  in  the  Music  Room,  of  which  the  Society  is 
the  tenant.  The  lease  expires  in  another  year,  nor  will  the  Society's  means  allow 
the  engagement  of  a  similar  balMing.  Under  these  circumstances  the  President 
and  Committee  beg  to  represent  to  the  Hebd>madal  Conncil  that  it  would  be  a  reiil 
loM  to  Oxford  if  the  collection  were  removed  froiu  the  University,  both  because 
its  contents  are  not  interesting  merely  to  arcliitectaral  students,  but  illustrate 
generally  the  histor'cal  antiquities  of  our  country  during  the  middle  ages,  and  be- 
canse  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  collection  could  be  pr.  sCiVed  here 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  and  the  University  should  shew  itself  willing  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  an  Archsological  and  Hii<torical  Museum,  other  collections  would 
be  presented,  and  so  a  Museum  of  antiquities — extending  from  British  through 
Boman  to  English  tim^B  formed — which,  besides  its  general  interest,  would  have  a 
special  valae  in  reference  to  the  School  of  Modem  History.  The  Committee  are 
therefore  prepared  to  invite  the  Society  to  surrender  their  collection  of  ca^ts, 
models,  &o.,  to  the  University.  The  contemplated  removal  from  the  JUhmo!ean 
Museum  of  the  specimens  of  Natural  History  would  seem  to  render  that  building 
(which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  for  an  Archsological  Museum)  available  for  re- 
ceiving the  Architectural  Society's  collection;  but  whether  the  collection  could 
beat  be  placed  in  that  building  or  elsewhere,  the  President  and  Committee  re- 
spectfully but  earnestly  request  the  Vice-chancellor  and  the  Hebdomadal  Counci)^ 
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to  consider  favourably  the  proposition  wbith  tr  "-- — 

the  Council  shall  consider  it  feasible,  the  Pret^iden.  ..,..«.      .  .*«-j» 

towards  securing  the  consent  of  the  Architectural  ijodcty  to  the  transfer  of  its 
collection  to  the  Universitj,  under  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon  betwec  n 
the  Council  and  the  Committee. 

**  Architectural  Society's  Soomt,  ffolywell,  March  8, 1859." 

To  tbi«  letter  the  Vice-Chancellor  replied  verbally,  and  the  upper 
room  in  i^hich  the  Society*8  collection  is  now  placed  was  temporarily 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  receiving  their  collection  till  better 
accommodation  might  be  available.  He  called  attention  to  the  letter  to 
shew  that  in  passing  these  resolutions  they  would  only  be  carrying  out 
mere  emphatically  what  had  been  proposed  on  a  former  occasion. 

The  Peesident  said  that  before  putting  the  resolution  which  had  just 
been  proposed  and  seconded,  to  the  Meeting,  he  would  say  a  few  words 
upon  what  the  Master  of  University  had  referred  to.  lie  remembered 
the  matter  being  brought  before  the  Council,  and  he  thought  then  as 
he  thought  now,  namely,  that  it  was  very  advisable  that  the  University 
should  take  charge  of  the  collection  which  was  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
cussion. He  might  further  add,  that  there  was  a  general  feeling  to  that 
effect ;  still,  as  every  one  is  aware,  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way. 
No  University  buildings  were  then  at  liberty ;  and  all  that  they  could 
offer  was  one  of  the  attics  of  the  Clarendon  building.  Things,  however, 
were  different  now.  When  he  looked  round  the  room  in  which  they 
assembled,  the  sad  aspect  of  the  walls  shewed  him  how  great  a  clearance 
had  been  made.  But  yet,  though  the  room  was  empty,  there  were  still 
difficulties.  Every  one  knew  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  house-room  in 
Oxford,  and  immediately  there  happened  to  be  a  vacancy,  there  were 
many  applicants.  In  this  case  there  were  many  suggestions  as  to  the 
destination  of  this  building.  There  was  one,  however,  which  he  would 
mention  especially,  because  it  was  an  important  one.  As  many  present 
must  know,  the  want  of  Examination  Schools  was  one  that  had  been  felt 
for  some  time  past,  and  one  that  was  still  felt;  and  they  must  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  Ashmolean  building  provided  two  ex- 
cellent rooms  for  the  purpose.  However,  for  his  part,  be  must  admit 
that,  in  looking  at  the  question  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
for  he  must  remember  he  was  addressing  an  Architectural  and  His- 
torical Society,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  University  if  a  new 
series  of  Schools  could  be  erected ;  but  he  supposed  that  was  out  of  the 
question :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  it  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  the  University  that  the  name 
of  Ashmole  should  be  forgotten  in  Oxford,  and  that  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  should  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Examination  Schools.  While, 
however,  they  considered  the  difficulties  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
they  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  difficulty  on  the  other  side.     The 
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University  had  already  in  their  possession  the  collection  of  Elias  Ash*- 
mole;  that  collection  was  a  fact;  and  they  must  deal  with  it  some- 
how ;  and  when  they  found  a  fitting  place  for  that  collection,  which 
they  must  do  sooner  or  later,  he  thought  most  certainly  that  the  So- 
ciety's collection  ought  on  many  grounds  to  be  placed  with  it,  as  was 
expressed  in  the  last  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  Committee  think  it  right  to  print  the  following  letter  from  the 
Eegius  Pbofessob  op  Mod£SK  Histoby,  which  was  received  after 
the  meeting : — 

"8,  Clarendon  VUUu,  Nov.  28, 1861. 
"DbabSib, 
"  Pray  make  my  apology  to  the  Committee  for  my  absence  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Sodety  this  day.    I  was  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  hoar. 

"  I  most  cordially  concur  in  the  resolution  which  was  passed,  recommending  the 
fbrmatton  of  an  Historical  Museum  by  the  combination  of  the  Ashmole  collection 
with  that  of  our  Society. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  Museum,  in  connexion  with  a  Society  devoted  to 
historical  research,  would  be  a  great  stimulus  and  assistance  to  the  study  of  history 
in  Oxford. 

**  Believe  me, 

**  Tours  very  faithfully, 

"  GoLDWUf  Smith." 

**  To  THE  LiBBABIAir." 


®J{ri  iHJleetfng,  ittfcjaelmas  ^erm,  1861. 

JVou.  27.  The  Masteb  op  Balliol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secbetabt  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the 
President  announced  that  the  Treasurer,  the  two  Secretaries,  and  the 
Librarian  of  the  past  year,  had  been  re-elected  to  their  respective  offices* 
Also  that  Mr.  Argles,  of  Balliol  College,  had  been  elected  on  the  Com- 
mittee to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Medd  having  accepted  the 
office  of  Secretary.  He  then  called  upon  the  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege for  his  "  Account  of  the  Cawthorne  Roman  Camps  in  Yorkshire.'' 

The  Mastbr  op  University  Collbob  desired  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  scenery  surrounding  the  village  of  Cawthorne 
and  the  camps  whiph  he  had  undertaken  to  investigate.  They  stood  in 
a  most  solitary  situation,  of  which  he  had  p.  pared  a  sketch,  intended 
rather  to  give  a  general  notion  than  professing  lo  b^  a  correct  picture. 
The  camps  were  four  in  number,  the  mounds  or  eight  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered  with  heatner.  The  hill  on  which 
they  stand  is  400  or  500  feet  high,  and  afl!brds  a  most  excellent  military 
position.  He  drew  attention  to  a  copy  of  the  plans  in  Young's  "  His- 
tory of  Whitby,*'  the  accuracy  of  which  had  been  vg.r^fie^ylQr^|{i^jQr^ 
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tneasurements,  about  a  year  ago.  A  remarkable  feature  wai  that  the 
entrances  to  three  of  the  camps  were  cunred,  as  if  designed  to  afford 
a  greater  protection  to  the  defenders.  They  were  each  about  500  feet 
square,  and  the  mounds  oiiginally  about  eighteen  feet  high,  the  fosse 
being  usually  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  The  depth  of  the  fosse  was  now 
decreased  to  about  four  or  five  feet.  There  is  but  a  single  agger,  and 
a  single  fosse.  Dr.  Young  believed  that  the  larger  square  was  in- 
tended for  a  regular  camp  by  the  Romans,  the  smaller  for  their  allies ; 
the  two  combined  giving  the  unusual  oblong  form.  He  then  adverted 
to  the  remaining  camp,  separate  from  the  double  one,  which  was  nearly 
square  :  the  portse  prsetoria,  sinistra,  and  dextra  were  to  be  found,  but 
not  the  porta  decumana,  which  the  abrupt  descent  did  not  allow  to  be 
made.  This  second  camp  was  the  most  perfect  the  lecturer  had  ever 
seen ;  the  agger  being  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  thrown  up,  diminished 
perhaps  only  in  height.  At  some  distance  to  the  right  of  this  was 
a  curious  mound ;  no  doubt  the  tumulus  for  the  burial  of  the  slain :  and 
he  thought  that  some  indications  of  one  was  to  be  found  in  the  former, 
or  double  camp.  From  the  much  more  perfect  character  of  the  single 
camp,  it  had  been  held  by  Dr.  Young  that  it  was  of  later  date.  The 
troops  to  which  the  formation  of  the  camp  was  attributed  are  said  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  ninth  legion,  during  the  sixth  campaign  of 
Agricola,  about  the  year  a.d.  83.  In  two  camps  a  trace  of  the 
preetorium  is  to  be  discovered,  but  not  very  obviously  on  a  slight 
inspection.  They  are  in  connection  with  a  Roman  road  extending 
through  York,  almost  to  Whitby;  traces  of  which  are  found  near 
Graumont  Station,  Mulgrave  Castle,  and  other  spots,  where  it  plainly 
appears.  It  is  usually  about  sixteen  feet  ^de,  exclusive  of  gullies : 
the  centre  is  elevated  about  three  feet.  Where  the  road  passes  over 
a  stream,  the  stone- work  is  found  perfect  and  abrupt  at  each  bank,  so 
that  it  is  possible  timber  was  laid  across  to  form  a  passage.  In  all  this 
part  of  Yorkshire  are  to  be  found  many  Roman  remains,  and  many 
mounds  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  which  are  said  by  some  to  be  early 
British,  by  others  to  be  Roman ;  by  some  to  be  tumuli  for  burial,  by 
others  to  be  military  outposts.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  of  a  similar 
character ;  being  for  the  most  part  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide.  Some 
had  been  opened,  and  remains  found  in  them.  In  connection  witli  the 
Roman  road  there  is  a  curious  tradition  current  that  it  was  laid  down 
by  a  witch,  and  a  giant,  her  husband,  all  in  one  night ;  the  story  differs 
about  the  object  of  it.  It  is  commonly  called  Wade's  Wife's  Walk. 
He  would,  in  conclusion,  point  out  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  that 
during  vacations  they  might,  when  travelling  about  the  country,  employ 
some  of  their  spare  time  in  collecting  information  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  Society.  He  might  remark  that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  some 
reason  to  fear  that  the  interesting  remains  at  Cawtborne  were  in  some 
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danger  of  being  ploughed  up.  He  hoped »  however,  to  make  such 
a  representation  to  their  owner,  through  the  medium  of  a  friend,  as  should 
prevent  such  a  devastation  taking  place.  And  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  he  thought  it  well  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  Oxford  Society. 

Before  concluding,  he  would  beg  to  call  attention  to  several  instances 
of  pits  which  he  had  met  with  in  Yorkshire.  They  were  commonly 
called  "Killing  pits,"  but  they  no  doubt  were  the  traces  of  British 
villages.  They  were  generally  on  the  south  side  of  some  hill,  and 
arranged  in  rows,  and  sometimes  one  larger  than  the  rest  was  found, 
probably  the  abode  of  the  chief.  He  might  refer  to  other  examples 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially  Worle-hill,  near  Weston- 
super-Mare,  which  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens.  It  was  the 
natural  way  for  an  uncivilized  people  to  make  their  dwellings,  and  in- 
deed the  adoption  of  this  plan  of  pits  was  found  very  serviceable  by 
our  soldiers  so  recently  as  in  the  Crimean  War. 

The  Presidbnt  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Master  of 
University  for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  so  interesting 
a  subject,  especially  at  such  a  critical  time,  when  the  remains  seemed 
to  be  in  danger  of  destruction.  He  hoped  that  the  interest  which  the 
Society  had  felt  about  them  might  prove  of  some  weight  in  inducing 
their  owner  to  preserve  them.  He  remarked  upon  the  neglect  which 
the  Romans  seemed  frequently  to  evince  regarding  a  supply  of  water : 
sometimes  none  was  to  be  found  within  three  miles  of  their  camps. 

The  Master  of  Univbrsitt  Collbgb  said  that  the  same  thing  had 
occurred  to  him.  In  the  present  case,  however,  a  stream  ran  along 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  he  noticed  also  some  pools  of  surface 
water,  level  with  the  camp,  which  might  possibly  have  supplied  them 
when  access  to  the  valley  was  impracticable. 

The  PREsiDEirr  also  referred  to  the  "pits"  which  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  which  he  thought  without  doubt  were  the  habitations  of  the 
early  Britons.  He  called  attention  to  the  model  which  was  in  the  room 
of  the  pits  at  Brighthampton,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  British  village. 

The  Librarian  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  pits  at  Brighthampton 
^hich  had  been  mentioned  by  the  President,  that  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  they  were  probably  large  granaries  for  wheat^  which  would 
account  for  the  immense  number  of  mice  and  rats'  bones  which  had 
been  found  in  them.  Some  of  them,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  had  no 
marks  of  the  entrance,  which  was  a  characteristic  in  the  pits  which  had 
been  inhabited. 

The  HoPBiAN  Professor  of  Zoology  would  lik6  to  ask  whether 
stone  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  camps.  He  trusted  that 
some  of  the  remains  which  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  referred^ 
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to  might  find  their  way  to  the  important  Museum  at  York.  He  thought 
that  Museum  was  a  model  such  as  Oxford  might  well  imitate  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Master  of  Univbrsitt  Collbob  could  not  make  any  statement 
respecting  the  interior  of  the  soil,  but  at  the  surface  they  were  appa* 
rently  only  earth,  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  stones,  as  earth 
usually  is.  He  believed  the  mounds  were  formed  solely  of  the  earth 
taken  out  of  the  fosse. 

Propbssor  GoLDWiN  Smith  said,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
supply  of  water,  he  conceived  that  the  Romans  made  sallies  under  cover 
with  a  strong  force,  and  brought  water  into  the  camp.  There  was 
much  more  difficulty  in  the  question  as  regards  British  and  Celtic 
camps,  where  the  same  thing  was  to  be  observed.  He  thought  the 
latter  were  only  camps  of  refuge,  into  which  they  drove  their  cattle 
when  suddenly  attacked,  counting  on  being  able  to  hold  out  for  some 
time.  He  thought  that  most  likely  such  camps  were  formed  by  tribes 
who  held  the  position  of  savages  even  with  regard  to  the  other  inha- 
bitants; for  the  works  of  the  more  civilized  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
plains  had  already  been  destroyed  by  the  plough.  The  Roman  camps 
marked  the  end  of  the  old  kind  of  scientific  war  :  then  came  a  great  gap 
of  most  unscientific  war,  till  about  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
might  be  called  the  father  of  modern  fortification.  In  the  course  of 
bis  remarks  he  referred  especially  to  Silchester  and  some  camps  near 
Whitby,  also  to  the  great  Roman  camp  at  Dorchester,  and  other  in- 
stances. 

The  Librarian  drew  attention  to  a  very  curious  specimen  of  sculp* 
ture  on  the  table,  which  was  believed  to  be  Roman,  and  the  remains 
of  some  pottery  found  near  it,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  two  jars — 
one  fire-baked  and  Roman,  the  other  sun-baked  and  apparently  British. 
There  was  also  one  coin.  They  had  been  found  near  a  Roman  en- 
campment not  far  from  Great  Tew,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of 
Oxford,  and  easily. accessible  by  railway.  He  believed  the  owner  of 
these  would  present  them  to  Oxford  if  such  a  Museum  could  be  formed 
as  the  Society  contemplated.  He  referred  to  this  as  an  instance  of 
what  would  be  the  case  with  many  other  curious  antiquities  which 
would  be  sent  for  the  Society  to  pass  an  opinion  upon,  and,  he  had 
no  doubt,  be  given  to  the  University  if  it  should  possess  an  Histo- 
rical Museum. 

Some  discussion  ensued  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Roman 
carving.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  figure  apparently  in  Roman 
costume,  in  the  right  hand  a  large  hammer,  in  the  left  possibly  a  chisel, 
and  near  the  left  hand  a  statue,  but  the  stone  is  so  much  decayed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  for  certain  what  it  is  intended  for. 


The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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JpourtJ  iWtetfng,  iWfcftaelmas  ®erm,  1861. 

Dec.  4.  The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Balliol  Collbqe,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Rev.  J.  A.  Ormerod,  M.A.,  Brasenose  College. 

O.  Gary,  Esq.,  Wadham  College. 

R.  F.  Kilvert,  Esq.,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher,  M.A.,  Magdalen  HalL 

H.  W.  Hitchcock,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Stephen  Edwardes,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 

H.  B.  George,  Esq.,  BJL,  New  College. 

J.  W.  Colvin,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

G.  H.  Pope,  Esq.,  Wadham  College. 

After  the  usual  business,  the  P&esident  called  upon  Pbofessor 
Stanlet  for  the  remarks  which  he  liad  promised  to  make  on  ''The 
Relations  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Greece.'' 

Professor  Stanley  said  that  although  to  all  who  visited  Greece  the 
principal  object  was  ancient  Greece,  they  soon  found  that  modern  Greece 
claimed  a  great  share  of  their  attention.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  the  ancient  and  modem  Greeks  were  sprung  from  the 
same  stock.  The  German  Fallmeayer^  and  Mr.  Clark,  the  Public  Orator 
at  Cambridge,  maintained  the  negative ;  the  affirmative  was  supported 
by  General  Gordon,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,'*  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David*s.  He  would  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  the 
relations  which  the  two  races  bore  to  one  another.  The  history  of  races 
bore  a  great  analogy  to  that  of  families :  and  a  new  race,  not  possessing 
any  affinity  in  blood,  might  take  the  place  of  an  old  race,  and  by 
adoption  or  education  become  identified  with  their  predecessors.  He 
could  quote  many  instances  from  modem  history  in  support  of  this. 
Two  remarkable  cases  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  emperors. 

The  preservation  of  the  Greek  language  formed  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  tie  between  the  ancient  and  modern  Greeks. 
Words  implying  a  connection  with  the  primeval  periods  of  Greece  had 
been  retained  to  a  surprising  extent.  He  instanced  the  word  vcpo, 
meaning /water,'  evidently  connected  with  Nereus  and  the  Nereids; 
also  the  word  hru%a^  *  a  spring,'  (fipwa^  '  to  be  abundant')  ;  and  tragudi^ 
*a  song  ;•  which  last  was  to  be  mentioned  less  confidently,  as  it  might 
have  arisen  from  the  general  application  of  the  word  rpayMa  to  any 
poem,  as  commedia  among  the  Italians.     There  were  other  words  con- 
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necting  Greece  with  the  more  modem  hat  still  ancient  period,  those, 
namely,  of  which  the  first  glimpse  appears  in  the  New  Testament 
Hence,  in  dealing  with  the  modem  Greeks,  we  found  ourselves  in 
close  connection  with  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity. 

The  scenery  and  natural  features  form  another  close  link  between  the 
two  stages  of  hi-tory. 

Customs,  again,  had  been  handed  down  with  remarkable  continuity. 
The  modem  Greeks  to  this  day  arrange  themselves  to  view  any  sight 
in  the  open  air  on  the  face  of  a  rock,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  first 
germ  of  the  ancient  theatre.  Another  instance  was  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  modem  illustrations  of  the  ancient  anointing  with  oil. 
Perhaps  the  i^odem  national  songs  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
ancient,  but  they  were  of  the  same  stock  and  were  sung  in  the  same 
way  at  modem  festivals.  The  Lecturer  mentioned  a  case  which  re- 
minded him  strongly  of  the  ancient  recitations. 

With  respect  to  general  character,  it  was  to  be  observed  that  there 
was  no  one  character  to  be  attributed  to  modem  Greeks.  As  many  as 
nine  distinct  types  were  to  be  enumerated.  To  the  great  Homeric 
character  of  Ulysses,  restless,  crafty,  and  indefatigable,  the  modem 
Greek  bore  a  strong  resemblance.  The  Greek  of  Juvenal,  the  Greek  of 
the  Roman  empire,  was  also  an  exact  likeness,  in  many  points,  of  the 
modem  Greek. 

In  some  respects  the  gulf  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  was 
deeper  in  Greece  than  in  Westem  Europe.  The  name  of  Hellenes  became 
proscribed  as  simply  pagan ;  though,  indeed,  very  recently  it  had  been 
partially  revived.  In  no  case  had  any  Christian  convent  (except  the 
convent  of  St.  Andrew  at  Patras)  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple.  Only  four  temples  were  tumed  into  churches — the  Parthenon, 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  a  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  (which  last  had  been 
destroyed,)  and  a  round  temple  at  Thessalonica. 

But  still  some  likenesses  may  be  traced  even  here.  The  general  and 
intense  and  local  character  of  devotion  is  similar  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  sacred  springs  are  dedicated  among  the  moderns 
to  saints  and  angels,  as  to  divinities  among  the  ancients.  There  are 
also  some  few  traditions  which  have  come  straight  from  the  days  of 
Paganism.  The  Muses  are  still  said  to  have  lived  on  Mount  Parnassus, 
Apollo  to  have  been  one  of  five  brothers  living  at  Delphi.  Charon  still 
survives,  and  a  female  dliaron  is  found  with  him.  The  Nereids  remain, 
but  are  a  sort  of  wicked  sirens  who  lure  men  on  to  destmction.  The 
Fates  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  personification  of  the  plague. 
The  feeling  which  gave  birth  to  the  Eumenides  is  still  found  in  the 
superstitions  of  the  Evil  Eye,  and  the  like. — For  a  complete  study  of  the 
true  aspect  of  Grecian  Paganism  most  nearly  resembling  the  medieval 
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or  modern  Greek  forms  of  religion,  and  for  a  collection  of  the  direct 
traces  of  ancient  Paganism,  the  Lecturer  referred  his  hearers  to  the 
work  of  Pausanias  on  Greek  Topography,  and  to  Fauriers  Collection  of 
Klephtic  Songs. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  President  upon  the  lecture,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  Lecturer,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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March  11.   The  Regius  Pbofessob  of  Modbbn  Histokt  in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"A  Monograph  on  the  History  and  Restoration  of  Callington  Church,  Cornwall, 
hy  the  Rev.  iBneas  B.  Hutchmson,  B.D." — Presented  hy  the  Author. 

**  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archssological  Society, 
1860^1."--Pre8ented  hy  the  Society. 

The  Sbcbstaht  then  read  the  following  report : — 

During  the  Vacation  which  has  just  passed,  the  Committee  have  issued  the  re- 
port of  the  four  orcUnary  meetings  and  the  one  special  meeting  which  were  held 
hut  Term. 

At  that  special  meeting  it  may  he  rememhered  that  the  chief  question  discussed 
was  the  memorial  to  the  University  authorities,  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
Ashmolean  huilding  should  still  he  retained  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected ;  namely,  to  contun  a  collection  of  antiquities,  and  more  especially  those 
which  illustrate  the  history  of  this  country. 

Your  Committee  are  not  able  to  report  as  they  hoped  to  do,  the  decision  which 
has  heen  come  to  respecting  the  building,  hut  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
memorial  met  with  considerable  attention,  and  they  cannot  hut  think  that  when 
the  advantages  of  retaining  such  a  collection  are  more  fully  considered,  the  Uni- 
versity will  accede  to  the  request  contuned  in  the  memoriaL 

During  the  Vacation  little  has  called  for  the  attention  of  the  Sodety.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  to  which  they  feel  called  upon  to  draw  attention :  namely,  the 
threatened  alteration  of  the  plan  of  Stewkley  Church,  a  dster  church  to  Iffley, 
built  at  the  same  time  and  probably  by  the  same  architect,  and  both  belonging  to 
the  Priory  of  Kenilworth. 

The  east  end  of  Iffley  Church  has  been  destroyed,  but  both  east  and  west  end  of 
Stewkley  Church  have  remuned  untouched  since  their  erection ;  that  is,  for  seven 
hundred  years.  Tour  Committee  cannot  overlook  the  great  loss  to  the  history  of 
art  in  this  country  which  the  interference  with  this  building  must  entail;  and  if 
the  interference  is  needless,  which  at  present  appears  to  them  to  be  the  case,  they 
believe  the  Society  wiU  support  them  in  eutering  a  protest  against  any  such  wanton 
destruction  under  the  name  of  restoration. 

Your  Committee  have,  finally,  to  report  that  the  past  Term  has  added  consider- 
ably to  the  number  of  the  members,  and  that  also  on  other  grounds  the  state 
of  the  Society  at  the  present  time  is  certainly  a  flourishing  one. 

The  Pkesioent  then  called  upon  Dr.  Ermete  Pierotti  for  his  lecture 
upon  '*  The  General  Topography  of  Jerusalem." 

Dr.  PiSBOTTi  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to  address 
the  meeting  in  English,  and  therefore  would  ask  their  indulgence  while 
he  explained  briefly  in  French  the  result  of  his  discoveries.  He  referred  to 
the  larg^  plan  which  he  had  made  for  the  occasion,  and  described  gene- 
rally the  several  theories  which  had  been  put  forward  by  Schultz,  Barclay, 
Robinson,  and  others,  as  to  the  position  and  extent  of  the  external  wall 
described  by  Josephus,  especially  on  the  western  and  northern  sides  of 
the  city.     In  passing  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  he  pointed  ^^P^r^lp 
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plan  the  south  and  western  sides  of  the  city,  where  he  had  discovered 
hlocks  of  masonry  in  digging,  and  from  which  he  gathered  without 
douht  that  the  wall  at  a  certain  point  (which  he  had  marked  on  his 
map)  diverged,  taking  a  more  westerly  direction,  instead  of  continuing 
due  north,  as  indicated  generally  in  the  maps  of  those  who  had  written 
on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.  In  descrihing  the  north  side,  he 
drew  the  line  of  the  wall  across  from  east  to  west,  much  nearer  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  city  than  appeared  on  the  plans  of  the  writers 
mentioned.  He  thought  that,  besides  the  vestiges  which  be  had  been 
able  to  find,  the  account,  as  given  by  Josephus,  bore  out  this  view ; 
be  states  that  the  length  of  the  wall  was  thirty-three  stadia :  but  if  the 
circuit  of  the  walls  as  given  by  Barclay  be  reduced  to  stadia,  it  will  be 
found  to  give  sixty-three  stadia ;  and  the  plans  of  Schultz  and  Robinson 
in  the  same  way  give  not  less  than  forty-six  stadia. 

By  following  this  line,  also,  he  was  able  to  trace  distinctly  the  three 
towers  mentioned  by  Josephus,  the  basements  of  which  rested  on  the 
solid  rock.  In  several  places,  too,  the  surface  of  the  rocks  was  broken, 
and  actual  caves  formed ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  along  this  line 
which  he  had  drawn  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem  terminated  on 
the  west. 

In  passing,  however,  along  the  wall  towards  the  east,  he  came  upon 
the  remains  of  a  doorway  of  decidedly  Jewish  masonry ;  this  he  thought 
was  the  gate  Gennath — which  fact,  if  it  were  so,  was  important.  It  leaves 
the  position  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  present  assigned  to  it,  on  the 
exterior  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  what  is  more,  not  far  from  the  "  Gate 
of  the  Gardens  *.''  He  pointed  out  afterwards  how  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon  had  been  filled  up,  and  where  the  passage  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another  existed. 

In  this  way  he  gave  a  general  survey  of  Jerusalem,  but  he  requested 
Mr.  George  Williams,  who  was  present,  to  explain  more  fully  to  the 
meeting  in  English  the  details  of  his  discoveries. 

This  Mr.  Gsoboe  Williaiis  proceeded  to  do. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  remarks  which  Signor  Pierotti 
had  prepared,  and  which  in  substance  Mr.  Williams  laid  before  the 
meeting : — 

"  The  subject  specially  proposed  for  my  lecture  is  '  The  Topography 
of  Ancient  Jerusalem  ;'  a  subject  which  occupied  my  attention  for  several 
years,  and  still  interests  me.  In  such  a  ground,  enriched  with  so  many 
venerable  records,  I  used  all  my  energy  to  clear  up  the  hidden  history 
of  the  ruins ;  but  neither  money,  nor  patience,  nor  strength  would  have 
availed  me  in  my  endeavours,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  kind  co-operation 

•  [This  discovery  not  only  takes  away  the  chief  gronnd  of  objection  to  the  tra- 
ditionary site  being  the  nal  one,  bat  it  supplies  strong  evidence  in  its  &voar.] 
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of  His  Excellency  Surrayah  Pacha.  I  owe  to  hira  what  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  which  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  explaining 
to  you. 

**  Flavins  Josephus  was  the  only-  guide  I  bad  in  working  out  the 
ancient  topogp^phy  of  Jerusalem ;  the  Bible  assists  but  little  in  this 
respect ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  city  of  the  Herods — ^the  Jerusalem  of 
the  time  of  Titus — which  I  have  endeavoured  to  rebuild.  To  arrive  at 
this  result,  I  necessarily  studied  more  especially  the  subterranean  dty. 
It  was  by  discoveries  beneath  the  surface  that  I  hoped  to  elucidate  the 
Jewbh  historian ;  and  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  Eor  eight  years 
not  a  single  foundation  was  made  without  my  seeing  it,  and  of  many 
works  of  this  kind  I  had  the  sole  direction.  For  eight  years  I  lost  no 
occasion  of  visiting  cisterns,  drains,  conduits,  and  subterranean  remains 
of  all  kinds ;  besides  taking  exact  notes  of  building  foundations  made 
during  the  years  which  preceded  my  arrival.  But  I  did  not  limit 
myself  to  this,  for  I  had  excavations  made  in  some  places  expressly  to 
discover  the  depth  of  the  original  rock.  In  working  in  such  a  manner, 
I  found  as  much  as  it  was  possible  to  find,  in  the  time,  of  the  remains  of 
ancient  Jerusalem. 

'*  For  the  greater  clearness  of  my  meaning,  I  begin  with  a  few  pas- 
sages of  my  historical  guide ;  and  I  shall  then  give  minute  details  of  those 
existing  remains  which  illustrate  them,  applpng  such  texts  of  the  Bible 
as  occur ;  finally,  I  shall  explain  my  system  of  re-construction  of  the 
ancient  city. 

"  In  the  *  Jewish  Antiquities,*  Josephus  says,— 

"  1.  '  Antiochos  Epiphanes  built  in  the  lower  city  a  fortress,  which  wis  ritanted 
on  a  high  place,  aud  overlooking  the  temple  Itself.  It  was  surrounded  with  strong 
towers,  in  which  he  placed  a  Macedonian  garrison.' — (zii.  5.  4.) 

"2.  'The  Macedonians  who  formed  the  garrison  with  the  Jewish  renegades, 
gave  great  annoyance  to  the  other  Jews.  They  sallied  out  upon  them  when  they 
went  to  the  temple,  killed  them  without  much  trouble,  as  the  fortress  was  higber 
than  the  temple  itself.'— (xii.  9.  8.) 

"  8.  '  Jerasalem  was  built  upon  two  hills  opposite  to  one  another,  and  ^vided  by 
a  valley  full  of  houses.  Of  these  hills,  that  on  which  the  upper  city  was  placed 
being  much  higher  and  steeper  than  the  other,  David  chose  it  to  build  thereon 
a  fortress,  and  it  is  what  is  called  the  upper  Fomm.' — (Jewish  Wars,  v.  4.  1.) 

"4.  'The  lower  city  b  placed  on  the  other  hill,  called  Acra,  and  the  slope  of 
which  is  equal  on  all  sides.  Over  against  this  hill  there  was  formerly  another  lower 
one,  and  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  valley ;  but  the  Asmonean  princes 
had  that  valley  filled  up,  and  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Acra  raised,  to  join  the  city  to 
the  temple,  so  that  this  latter  might  be  higher  than  all  the  rest.' — (Idem  and 
AnHq.  xiii.  6.  7.) 

"5.  'As  for  the  valley  called  TyropcBon,  which  we  have  laid  separated  the  upper 
dty  from  the  lower,  it  extended  as  fiir  as  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  &o,'—(Wars, 
V.  4. 1.) 

"6.  'A  fourth  hill,  called  Bexetha,  which  was  opposite  the  Autouia  fortress, 
beg^n  already  to  be  inhabited,  and  very  deep  ditches  were  made  about  it,  which 
prevented  any  one  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Anioma  tower,  and  added  much  to  its  ^ 
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strength.    The  part  of  the  city  which  had  enlarged  Jenualem  wae  called  R*«^J**, 
that  is  to  Mjr,  ••  new  city."  '^{Antiq,  t.  4.  8.) 

"  7.  '  The  kill  of  Bezetha,  which  wiis  leparated  (?)  from  the  fortress^  was  the 
highest  of  all ;  it  partly  adjoined  the  new  dty  (?),  and  was  the  only  hill  (?)  which 
was  to  be  met  with  opposite  the  temple  on  the  north  nde.' — (AtUiq.  t.  6.  8.) 

'*  I  could  reproduce  other  data  afforded  me  by  the  historian ;  but 
I  go  00  now  forthwith  to  explain  my  investigations. 

'*  1.  Having  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  fortress  called  the  '  Tower 
of  David,*  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  three  towers  standing  therein ; 
namely,  one  to  the  west  almost  parallel  to  the  Jaffa  gate  ;  another  hav- 
ing ancient  Jewish  masonry,  with  the  stones  rusticated^  ;  and  the  third 
to  the  south  of  this.  I  found  in  these  towers  that  their  ancient  Jewish 
walls  were  based  on  the  rock,  which  rises  there  to  a  height  of  five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  being  covered  with  a  masonry  of  large 
stones,  also  rusticated;  that  the  central  tower  has  Jewish  Herodiau 
masonry  for  some  distance  above  the  bottom  of  its  fosse  ;  that  in  the  two 
other  towers,  the  masonry  above  their  bases  is  of  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
saders ;  that  for  the  height  of  about  11  ft.  they  are  massive ;  that  the 
fosse  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  for  a  great  part  of  its  depth,  and 
throughout  its  bed,  is  scooped  out  of  the  rock  :  lastly,  that  the  western- 
most tower  measures  nearly  twenty-five  cubits  in  plan  on  every  side ; 
the  oldest,  forty ;  and  the  southernmost,  twenty ;  and  these  are  exactly 
the  measurements  as  given  by  Josephus,  (Jewish  Wars,  v.  4.  3). 

'^  Having  examined  the  text  of  the  historian,  I  accept  the  correction 
made  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  and  am  therefore  of  opinion  that 
the  western  tower  was  the  Hippie  tower,  from  which  Josephus  begins 
the  description  of  the  several  walls  of  the  city,  (Jewish  Wars,  v.  4.  2) ; 
that  the  oldest  tower,  still  rusticated,  was  the  one  dedicated  to  Phasaelus, 
and  the  other  to  Mariamne  ;  and  that  therefore  they  are  the  very  towers 
which  Titus  resolved  to  preserve,  to  shew  what  were  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  which  he  had  taken,  (Wars,  vii.  1.1).  Some  one  may  object 
that  the  cisterns  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  existing  in  them  are  not 
found  there  now ;  but  was  it  possible  to  preserve  them,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  fortification  of  more  recent  periods  ?  I  believe  not. 
Space  was  sought  in  such  towers  to  lodge  troops,  therefore  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  cisterns  from  having  been  destroyed  at  a  later 
period,  so  as  to  gain  an  additional  story,  as  was  really  gained,  for  a 
height  of  twenty  cubits.  Moreover,  I  may  add,  that  the  cisterns  exist- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  citadel  shew  that  those  in  the  towers  might 
be  dispensed  with. 

^'  2.  In  consequence  of  some  excavations  made  at  the  extremity  of  the 

*»  IRiutic  work.  Ashlar  masonry,  the  joints  of  which  are  worked  with  grooves 
or  chanueb  to  render  thera  conspicuous. . . .  Rustic  work  was  never  employed  in 
medieval  buUdings.     Hde  Glossary  of  Architecture,  s.  v  J^.^.^^^  ^^  V^OOQ  le 
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north  side  of  the  Protestant  cemetery,  which  is  found  at  the  south  end 
of  Sion,  outside  the  city,  the  rock  was  uncovered,  and  steps  were  found 
cut  into  it.  On  pursuing  my  investigations  thence  towards  the  east  as 
hr  as  the  pool  of  Siloam,  I  found  the  rock  in  several  places  cut,  either 
perpendicularly,  or  in  toothings  to  receive  masonry,  and  in  some  places 
in  steps.  The  vertical  cut  is  chiefly  remarkable  near  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  some  traces  of  it  exist  on  the  western  crest  of  the  TyropoBon  valley. 
Ruins  accumulated  by  ages  conceal  these  traces  of  cutting,  but  I  found 
them  by  excarating.  Having  afterwards  taken  to  examining  the  whole 
space  of  ground  contained  within  the  line  I  had  gone  over  southward 
and  eastward,  I  observed  that  there  exist  in  the  soil  large  cisterns  cut 
and  vaulted  in  the  rock, — ^remains  of  water  conduits,  also  cut  in  the  rock, 
— grottos  which  at  first  sight  bespeak  their  origin  as  cisterns, — a  general 
filling-up  of  earth  and  stones,  having  undergone  the  action  of  fire  ;  and, 
what  was  still  more  convincing,  a  quantity  of  ancient  stones  which  the 
cultivators  extract  and  sell,  to  be  used  in  buildings  now  in  course  of 
erection.  This  is  the  chief  reason  why  large  stones  are  not  seen  in 
quantities,  as  described  by  the  Bible  and  Josephus ;  for  they  are  hard 
to  be  found  when  broken  in  pieces  to  be  sold,  as  easy  burdens  for 
camels  and  donkeys.  It  is  therefore  to  this  ground  that  I  apply  what 
Isaiah  says,  (chap.  i.  verse  8,)— 

*' '  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard,  as  a  lodge  in 
a  garden  of  cocamben,  as  a  besieged  dty.' 

**  3.  I  next  proceed  to  Ophel,  on  the  east  slope  of  the  T)rropoeoa 
valley,  as  far  as  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  going  up  by  the  bank  of  the 
Cedron,  as  far  as  the  south-east  corner  of  the  present  enclosure  of 
the  Haram  esh'Shereef,  I  find  only  out  rock,  existing  or  destroyed 
cisterns,  (the  latter  having  become  caverns,)  accumulations  of  ruins,  and 
among  these  stones,  some  of  which  are  easily  broken  up  on  coming  into 
contact  with  the  open  air,  while  others  are  still  solid  and  hard ;  I  am 
therefore  convinced  that  this  part  has  been  inhabited,  and  that  this  is 
the  spot  referred  to  ill  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  chaps,  zxvii.  3 
and  xxxiii.  14,  where  it  is  said  that  Jotham  and  Manasseh  fortified 
that  position. 

"  4.  At  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  above  the 
gardens  of  Siloam,  there  is  a  vast  excavation  filled  with  earth,  now  under 
cultivation,  having  a  wall  on  the  south-east  side-  Having  examined  it 
by  digging  about  it,  I  found  that  the  wall,  especially  at  its  base,  is  of 
Jewish  construction ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  traces  of  wall 
which  I  found  on  the  north-west  side,  and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  lateral  parts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  pool  is  of  Solomon's  time, 
or  at  least  of  Hezekiah's;  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
former ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  pool  is  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Isaiah  (xxu.  11),  as  foUows:—  Digitized  by  ^OOgie 
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<"Te  made  alfo  a  ditch  between  the  two  walls  for  the^water  of  the  old  pool: 
but  ye  have  not  looked  onto  the  maker  thereof,  neither  had  reepeot  onto  him  that 
fashioned  it  long  ago.' 

**  I  consider  it  also  to  be  the  Kinft  Pool  and  the  Fool  of  Siloah^ 
mentioned  in  Nehemiah  ii.  14  and  iii.  15.  In  fact,  the  two  walls  were 
those  erected  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  TyropoBon  valley. 

**  I  also  imagine  that  the  true  position  of  the  yate  between  the  two 
walle^  mentioned  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  xzv.  4,  and  Jeremiah 
xxxiz.  4,  is  also  in  the  Tyropceon  yalley,  near  the  gate  of  the  Magaribeh ; 
and  from  the  above-mentioned  text  it  is  also  ascertained  that  the  present 
gardens  of  Siloam  were  the  king's  gardens. 

"  5.  From  the  Mugaribeh  gate  as  far  as  the  wall  of  the  Jewish  Wailing^ 
place^  and  a  little  beyond  the  Hall  of  Justice,  {Mehkemeh^)  I  go  up  the 
TyropoBon  valley ;  and  as  far  as  this  point  I  agree  with  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  Jerusalem.  It  is  in  this  valley,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram  esh-Shereef,  that  Dr.  Robinson  found 
a  pier  and  the  first  courses  of  an  arch,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  bridge  which  united  the  upper  city  to  the  Temple,  of 
which  Josephos  makes  repeated  mention  in  his  *  Antiquities,'  xiv.  4.  2, 
and  •  Wars,'  i.  7.  2,  &c.  I  am  not  of  Dr.  Robinson's  opinion,  nor  of 
Monsieur  de  Saulcy's,  but  I  side  with  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  and  I 
consider  that  I  have  favourable  data  to  support  it.  In  fact,  I  dug  in  two 
places  in  the  supposed  direction  along  which  the  bridge  should  have 
been  carried,  and  where  piers  should  be  found  ;  but  I  only  found  earth 
and  a  few  small  stones ;  not  a  single  large  block,  no  remains  of  piers  of 
masonry.  I  examined  the  rock  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Sion,  where  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  such  a  bridge  terminated,  but  I  found  no  sign 
of  any  work  effected  there.  I  examined  the  rock  which  ascends  in 
a  western  direction,  bat  found  nothing  to  allow  me  to  think  that  a  level 
8{)ace  of  any  kind  ever  existed  there.  A  few  toothings  only  led  to  the 
deduction  that  small  constructions  have  been  erected  there.  I  examined 
the  stones  of  the  pier  and  of  the  spring  of  the  arch,  but  they  do  not 
present  any  Solomonian  or  Herodian  characteristics ;  they  seem  to  be 
of  a  much  later  period ;  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  from  all  this,  that 
the  construction  of  a  bridge,  or  some  other  work,  may  have  been  at- 
tempted there  in  Justinian's  time,  but  that  it  has  never  been  completed. 
The  place  to  which  I  apply  all  that  Josephus  says  of  the  bridge  is 
near  the  Justice  Hall,  and  hence  for  260  feet  up  the  'Street  of  the 
Temple.'  At  the  present  day  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Xystus  is  brought  to  a  level,  because  the  valley  is  crossed  by  arches 
and  accumulations,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  It  is  in  that  very 
place  that  still  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  filling  up  of  the 
valley  bed,  may  be  observed  the  considerable  difference  of  level  north 
and  south  of  this  point ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  bridge  or  cjau^e way 
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that  the  apper  city  of  Sion  is  still  united  to  the  Temple  Close,  now 
become  the  Haram  esh-Shereef*  Lastly,  it  is  by  means  of  this  bridge 
that  the  waters  coming  from  Etham  entered  into  the  Temple  area,  as 
is  still  observable  at  present.  I  could  say  more  on  the  subject,  but 
time  prevents  me.  Still  I  shall  not  omit  to  point  out  that,  as  Dr. 
Robinson  has  supposed  the  course  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley  to  be  turned 
off  in  a  westward  direction  at  this  point,  he  has  taken  the  existing 
bridge  for  a  natural  rise  of  the  ground.  On  this  deviation  westward 
of  the  TyropcBon  valley  I  shall  speak  again  shortly. 

"  Between  the  Dung-gate  and  the  bridge  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  rock  is  cut  perpendicularly,  and  is  therefore  exactly  as  Josephus 
points  it  out  to  have  been  when  he  speaks  of  Pompey's  operations  to 
take  possession  of  the  city,  (Antiquities,  xiv.  4.  2,)—'  For  in  the  parts 
of  the  Temple  towards  the  city  there  were  precipices.' 

'•  6.  From  the  western  extremity  of  the  bridge  I  go  up  the  Street  of 
the  Temple  as  far  as  the  tower  of  Hippicus.  Along  this  whole  line,  any 
study  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the  crowding  of  the  houses,  and 
the  number  of  different  ownerships.  I  only  observed,  on  several  points, 
rusticated  stones  used  in  ordinary  constructions,  as  in  the  Greek 
monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  pool  commonly  called  the 
pool  of  Hezekiah :  these  I  take  to  be  debris  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
upper  city  used  up  again.  What  is  most  remarkable  on  that  line  is  an 
ancient  Jewish  gateway,  at  about  one  thousand  feet  east  of  Hippicus, 
to  which  I  applied  the  name  of  Gennath  gate,  without  knowing  that  the 
Bev.  Geo.  Williams  held  it  to  be  such.  At  this  point  I  copy  the  text 
of  Josephus  on  the  first  wall,  so  that  everybody  may  see  how  far  my 
researches  can  be  applied  to  it : — 

'"The  most  andent  of  the  three  walls  could  be  oonndered  as  imprrgnahle,  as 
much  on  account  of  its  extreme  thickness  as  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  was  built  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys  at  its  base ;  and  David,  Solomon, 
and  the  other  kings,  had  neglected  nothing  to  place  it  in  this  state.  It  began  at 
the  Hippicos  tower  and  went  as  far  as  that  called  Xystas,  and  then,  joining  the 
cooncO-honse,  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  Temple.  On  the  other 
side  fadng  the  west,  it  began  at  the  same  tower,  passed  through  a  place  called 
Bethso,  and  went  down  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenians ;  then,  bendin^^  so  as  to  face 
the  south  above  the  fountain  of  ^iloam,  it  returned  again,  facing  the  east  opposite 
Solomon's  pond,  and  passing  through  a  place  called  Ophlas,  it  went  to  join  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.'— (Jtftpitii  Wart,  bk.  v.  ch.  6,  §  2.) 

"  Before  going  on  to  speak  of  what  I  did  to  verify  the  second  city 
enclosure,  I  shall  speak  of  the  Tyropceon  valley  and  of  Acra.  The 
Tyropoeon  valley,  according  to  my  plan,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Mr. 
Williams,  begins  outside  the  Damascus  gate,  and  joins  the  point  where 
Dr.  Bobinson  makes  it  deviate  towards  the  west,  as  if  it  stretched  to- 
wards the  Jaffa  gate.  Therefore  the  valley,  according  to  my  conclusion, 
having  its  origin  at  the  north-west  corner,  c^'^ssc^i  t^||f^  ^^^(G|^|^ 
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This  point  being  settled,  there  results  from  it,  that  the  present  8ion 
was  the  upper  eity  of  Josephus ;  that  Acra  is  the  anterior  part,  west 
of  the  Haram  esh-Shereef,  inclading,  perhaps,  Ophel ;  and  that  there 
was  the  lower  city;  that  the  hill  to  the  east  and  opposite  to  Acra, 
was  Mariah;  and  that  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  Damascus  gate 
was  Bezetha;  and,  in  fact,  that  it  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Temple. 
Into  the  Tjrropceon  valley*  as  marked  here,  the  waters  of  the  whde 
of  Jerusalem  still  flow  to  the  present  day;  and  in  it  also,  along 
its  whole  length,  is  eoustructed  a  drain  for  the  sewerage  of  the 
city,  which  terminates  below  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  which  I  have 
oAen  had  occasion  to  repair,  where  I  found  that  it  was  made  to  rest 
on  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  twelve,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  feet  below 
the  present  level,  on  account  of  the  great  accumulation  of  the  soil. 
The  course  of  the  Tyropoeon,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson,  north  of 
Sion,  is  not  admissible,  for  the  following  reasons: — 1.  The  rock  found 
inside  the  fosse  of  the  tower  of  David ;  also  in  a  piece  of  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  Greeks ;  again  in  ground  belonging  to  the  Latin  patriarchate 
to  the  north  of  the  former;  also  beneath  the  Protestant  church  and 
a  new  house  to  the  south, — shews  that  the  various  levels  of  foundation 
do  not  present  such  a  difference  as  to  give  the  least  indication  of  the 
existence  of  a  valley.  2.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Christian 
fiazaar  there  is  the  Greek  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  few 
paces  to  the  south  of  this  is  the  Russian  hospital :  I  examine<l  their 
foundations,  and  foand  that  the  rock  under  the  monastery  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  slope  of  the  rock  discovered  under  the  hospital,  and 
therefore  no  traces  of  a  valley  exist  here.  3.  At  about  350  feet  more 
to  the  east  the  same  features  are  presented.  4.  Along  the  supposed 
valley  from  west  to  east  there  is  a  sewer  at  the  depth  of  six  feet, 
and  yet  it  rests  on  the  rock :  therefore  it  may  be  seen  that  the  accu- 
mulation on  that  line  is  insensible.  Moreover,  this  drain  meets  the  one 
in  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  of  my  plan,  and  the  depth  at  which  this  drain 
is  found  shews  better  than  anything  the  non-existence  of  a  valley. 
5.  Had  there  been  a  valley  ah  antiquo,  the  water-shed  of  the  sup- 
posed lower  city  would  have  been  towards  it,  and  would  still  be  so ; 
but  instead  of  this,  it  is  naturally  in  the  direction  of  the  north,  near  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  what 
JoRephus  relates  is  not  verified  in  the  Acra  of  Dr.  Robinson.  I  am 
sure  any  one  who  has  seen  Jerusalem,  and  paid  attention  to  its  levels, 
if  he  be  asked.  Whether  the  citadel  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  could  have 
been  <;onstructed  in  that  Acra  ?  whether,  hence,  the  Macedonian  gar« 
rison  could  annoy  those  who  went  to  the  Temple?  or  whether  that 
Acra,  when  levelled  by  the  Maccabees,  would  leave  the  Temple  more 
prominent  ? — would  certainly  reply  in  the  negative. 

**  The  Second  Wall.   I  am  of  opinion  that  the  second  ^wjdlmusUiave 
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had  its  origin  at  the  time  of  the  constraction  of  the  Temple  hy  Solomon^ 
80  as  to  fortify  the  western  part  of  the  sacred  edifice ;  hut  in  this  I  have 
no  support  from  history.  The  second  enclosure- wall  is  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  only  at  the  epoch  of  Josiah,  when  mention  is  made  of  the 
prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14,  and  2  Chron.  zxziv.  22),  and  it 
is  also  found  mentioned  in  Zephaniah  i.  10.  The  iecond  city  is  there 
spoken  of,  which  doubtless  must  have  been  the  part  of  Jerusalem  in- 
cluded in  the  second  enclosure- wall. 

"  Ths  Qennath  Gate.  The  gate  which  I  call  Qennath  is  buried  for  its 
whole  height,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  a  semicircular  arch  formed 
of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  which  rises  for  about  five  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  sloping  street.  On  excavating  I  found  its  whole  height 
to  be  fourteen  feet,  and  its  width  eight  feet;  its  jambs  are  of  large 
ancient  stones,  which  are  bonded  on  both  sides  with  other  masonry  of 
Jewish  style.  The  threshold  of  the  gateway  rests  on  the  rock.  It  faces 
towards  the  west,  but  this  cannot  create  any  difficulty  against  including 
it  in  the  ancient  wall  which  extended  from  the  Hippicus  to  the  Xystus, 
as  we  know  from  Tacitus  that  the  walls  of  the  city  had  many  angles. 
On  going  from  this  gate  in  a  straight  line  northwards,  I  began  to  find 
vestiges  of  ancient  walls,  but  I  was  not  very  successful  at  first,  as  I 
found  only  a  remnant  of  ancient  masonry  in  the  ground  belonging  to 
the  ancient  hospitium  of  St.  Mary-the-Great,  which  might  have  been 
considered  doubtful  as  to  its  being  Jewish.  However,  three  events 
took  place  in  favour  of  my  investigations.  The  first  was  the  fall  of 
a  part  of  a  wall  in  the  vaulted  Bazaar  next  to  the  hospitium  of  St.  Mary- 
the-Oreat,  in  restoring  which  I  was  able  to  observe  in  its  foundation 
remains  of  ancient  Jewish  walls.  The  second  was  the  purchase  made 
by  the  Russian  Mission  of  a  piece  of  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  where,  on  excavating,  a  portion  of  perfect  Jewish  wall  was 
found,  made  of  magnificently  large  stones  with  low  rustication.  The 
third  was  near  the  so-called  Judiciary  gate,  where  I  also  found  Jewish 
stones  in  a  foundation  laid  by  the  dragoman  of  the  French  Consulate. 
I  thus  determined  exactly  a  part  of  the  second  enclosure-wall,  but  had 
to  give  up  any  hope  of  other  discovery  along  its  continuation  as  far 
as  the  Antonia  tower,  the  whole  line  being  full  of  houses;  I  formed 
an  opinion,  however,  of  its  outline,  and  I  believe  I  am  not  mistaken, 
because  I  verified  Joseph  us'  expression  that  it  was  necessary  to  mount 
again  to  reach  the  Antonia  tower;  and  in  fact  this  is  natural  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Tyropoeon.  I  moreover  ascertained  that  there  existed 
a  valley  at  the  base  of  Bezetha  (as  marked  on  my  plan)  on  its  south 
side,  which  began  at  the  TyropoBon  valley,  and  skirted  the  hill  all  along 
the  south  side,  going  in  an  easterly  direction  to  join  the  valley  of  the 
Cedron.  The  circumstances  which  procured  me  this  knowledge  were 
the  foundations  of  the  Austrian  hospitium^  which  I  had  to  lay,  as  well 
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as  those  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Sion,  and  the  information  I  re- 
ceived with  regard  to  the  foundations  of  other  huildings,  hesides  my 
finding  and  exploring  a  subterranean  passage  and  several  conduits. 

**  Before  repeating  the  text  of  Josephus,  I  may  observe  that  the 
present  Judiciary  gate  must  have  corresponded  to  the  gate  of  Benjamin 
or  Ephraim,  mentioned  in  Nehemiah  xii.  39  and  Jeremiah  xxxviii.  7 ; 
and  was  that  which,  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  led  to  the  place  of 
execution,  taking  the  shortest  road  from  the  Prstorium. 

"With  regard  to  the  second  enclosure- wall  Josephus  says,  'The 
second  wall  began  at  the  gate  called  Gennath,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  first  wall.  It  only  enclosed  the  northern  part  and  went  up  to 
Antonia.'  Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  second  enclosure- wall,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  entirely  verified  the  text. 

"  Third  enelosure-waU  of  Herod  Agrippa.  The  third  enclosure- wall 
was  circumscribed,  according  to  Josephus,  by  the  tovoer  Piepkinus,  the 
monument  of  Helen  of  Adiabene,  the  royal  eavemSf  and  the  Fuller" e 
monument.  Before  explaining  my  investigations  on  this  line  of  wall, 
about  which  I  differ  in  opinion  from  all  others  who  have  wished  to 
reconstruct  it,  I  will  recall  the  text  of  the  historian : — 

*"The  third  wall  beg^n  at  the  Hippie  tower.  It  extended  to  the  northern 
qoarter  as  fiir  as  the  tower  Pftepbinui,  thence  the  wall  continued  as  fiur  as  the 
monument  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  and  mother  of  King  Isates,  passed  through 
the  royal  caverns,  and  making  an  angle  at  the  corner  tower  near  the  Fuller's  monu* 
ment,  it  joined  the  old  wall,  terminating  at  the  vallej  of  Cedron.' 

"After  many  studies  carried  on  in  the  ground  to  the  north  of  the 
wall  of  the  present  city,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient 
perimeter  did  not  extend  any  further  than  the  present  one,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  began  at  the  Jaffa  gate,  continued  as  far  as  the  Damaftcns 
gate,  and  joined  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Haram  esh-Shereef. 
In  fact,  I .  Josephus  says  clearly  that '  the  city  was  enclosed  by  a  triple 
wall  except  on  the  side  of  the  valleys,  where  there  was  but  one,  because 
they  were  inaccessible.'  In  my  opinion  these  few  words  of  Josephus 
quite  invalidate  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  of  tracing  the  outline  of 
the  walls  of  Agrippa  by  drawing  it  towards  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
On  the  north-west  side  and  northwards  the  ground  is  not  very  abrupt, 
hence  the  reason  why  the  three  enclosure-walls  are  made  in  those  direc- 
tions ;  and  their  necessity  is  well  proved  by  the  repeated  attacks  which 
at  all  times  were  directed  against  the  city  on  those  sides.  Now  if 
Agrippa  had  placed  his  wall  to  the  north  on  the  southern  cresting  of 
the  Cedron,  the  Jews  would  have  completed  it  there,  and  consequently 
Josephus  would  not  have  failed,  in  describing  it,  to  indicate  this  topo- 
graphical  circumstance  which  possessed  so  much  interest.  The  historian 
is  sufficiently  exact  in  his  description  of  the  other  enclosure-walls  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  he  would  have  mentioned  this  had  it  existed. 
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Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  northern  valley  of  Cedron  is  not  abrupt, 
because  at  the  present  day  it  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  feet  deep, 
and  it  is  certain  that  since  Josephus'  epoch  the  accumulations  must 
have  much  increased. 

"  2.  Again,  what  stadia  have  Dr.  Barclay  and  Schultz  used  especially 
to  give  such  an  extension  to  the  city  ?  The  Olympic  stadia  ?  But  they 
would  have  been  too  short  for  them,  each  amounting  to  about  607  feet, 
tliough  according  to  my  plan  they  exactly  fit.  Were  they  the  Pythian 
stadia  they  would  be  less  suitable,  as  being  shorter  than  the  Olympic. 
Were  they  Phyleterian  ?  Perhaps  so,  as  they  are  thirty-five  feet  longer 
than  the  Olympic ;  but  still  they  are  insufficient.  Are  there  any  stadia 
thirty-three  of  which  can  form  the  perimeter  of  Jerusalem,  as  Josephus 
reports  it  ?  I  know  not,  but  if  there  are  I  should  wish  to  know  them. 
As  for  me,  I  have  adopted  the  Olympic,  because  this  alone  corresponds 
to  all  the  distances  quoted  in  stadia  by  the  historian.  Speaking  of 
Mount  Olivet,  he  places  it  at  five  stadia  from  the  city ;  Mount  Scopus 
at  seven  ;  Bethlehem  at  twenty ;  Anathoth  at  twenty ;  and  so  on  with 
many  other  examples  I  could  mention.  I  have  verified  these  distances, 
and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  have  kept  to  the  Olympic  stadium. 

"  With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  city  towards  the  norths  I  ob- 
serve that  no  traces  of  works  of  defences,  based  on  either  art  or  nature, 
are  to  be  found  towards  the  north-west  or  north  beyond  the  present  en- 
closure. From  the  Jafi^a  gate  to  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  hence  to 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  walls,  there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of  wall 
foundation  or  any  external  wall.  There  are  found  there  twenty-six  cis- 
terns vaulted  in  the  rock,  and  four  small  pools.  Could  these  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  so  extensive  a  part  of  the  city  ?  No.  More- 
over, in  some  parts  are  to  be  seen  small  spaces  of  scarped  rock,  but  gene- 
rally it  is  rough  and  rugged,  never  having  been  touched  by  an  instru- 
ment. Are  these  signs  of  dwelling-places  ?  Over  the  whole  space  spoken 
of,  the  ground  may  be  seen  to  consist  of  a  reddish  clay,  that  is  to  say,  to 
be  in  its  natural  state.  This  also  excludes  the  idea  of  its  having  been 
once  covered  with  houses.  Wherever  dwellings  have  been  destroyed 
by  time  or  fire,  the  soil  is  blackish  or  greyish,  and  in  such  a  case  remains 
of  ruins  are  to  be  found.  Where  are  tliere  such  or  other  remains 
on  this  spot?  Let  a  glance  be  but  thrown  to  the  south,  where  stood 
Sion  and  Ophel,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  what  ground  there  is  for  my 
opinion.  On  the  south  there  are  great  accumulations  of  stones  {ciottoli) 
and  a  greyish  soil.  On  the  north,  instead  of  this,  the  rock  is  bare,  and 
there  is  but  little  soil. 

"  4.  Some  also  would  deduce  the  existence  of  a  part  of  the  city  on 
the  north,  not  only  from  finding  there  cisterns,  but  also  from  the  exist- 
ence of  small  stone  cubes  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  pavements  of 
a  mosaic  paUerii,  and  from  a  few  walls  which  they  wished  ^A^^l^ 
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as  of  Jewish  character,  as  Dr.  Schultz  has  done  for  the  wall  found  near 
the  position  of  his  supposed  Psephinos  tower.  I,  however,  think  that  on 
this  point  he  must  have  heen  mistaken.  That  there  were  dwellings  and 
gardens  on  the  north  side,  heyond  the  present  enclosure-wall,  Josephos 
clearly  states,  (Wars,  v.  3.  2) ;  and  again,  Nehemiah  xii.  28,  29  leads 
us  to  suppose  this.  Therefore  some  remains  of  mosaic  and  cistern 
are  not  surprising :  hut  as  for  the  wall,  I  must  say  that  Dr.  Schultz  took 
no  trouble  to  investigate  it ;  had  he  observed  it  well,  and  made  exca- 
vations, he  would  have  found  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  an  Arab  wall, 
consisting  of  small  stones,  which  covers  a  water  conduit.  Besides  this, 
it  is  well  known  that  at  the  Crusaders'  period  there  were  dwellings  on 
the  north,  and  even  a  monastery  for  the  church  dedicated  to  the  proto- 
martyr  St.  Stephen.  Therefore  these  ruins  may  have  also  contributed 
some  of  the  small  slabs  and  mosaics. 

"  6.  Others  endeavour  to  extend  the  city  northwards,  as  they  cannot 
do  so  southwards,  to  enable  their  plan  of  the  city  to  contain  the  immense 
population  attributed  to  it  by  Josephus.  Here  I  submit  to  observation 
that  in  Alexander  the  Great's  time  Hecateus  of  Abdera,  quoted  by  Jose- 
phus in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  22,  fixes  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  at  about  120,000.  Is  it  then  possible  that  the  popu- 
lation should  have  so  increased  in  four  centuries  as  not  to  lead  us  to  doubt 
the  assertion  of  Josephus  when  he  writes  that  the  dead  amounted  to 
1,100,000.  I  shall  remind  those  who  believe  in  this  historical  point  that 
there  never  were  so  many  massacres,  emigrations,  and  revolutions  in 
Palestine  as  during  those  last  four  centuries,  and  therefore  I  may  well 
conclude  that  Josephus  certainly  meant  to  say  that  not  in  Jerusalem  alone, 
but  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war  waged  by  the  Bomans  in  Judsea,  so 
many  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  I  should  not  omit  also  to  recal  that  its 
defenders  were  not  more  than  25,000,  and  that  the  assailants  were  not 
rfiore  than  80,000.  Are  these  the  forces  which  so  great  a  population 
could  yield  to  defend  its  Palladium  ?  Could  Titus  come  up  to  so  vast 
and  populous  a  city  with  so  disproportionate  a  number  of  soldiers? 
No  further  elucidation  is  needed  to  ascertain  that  either  the  historian 
exaggerated  or  the  copjrist  fell  into  some  error. 

"  6.  Lastly,  if  the  city  had  reached  as  far  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
or  even  south  of  these,  Titus  on  coming  from  G-ophna  to  reconnoitre  it, 
with  600  horsemen,  would  have  had  no  need  to  examine  it,  since  he 
could  better  have  done  so  from  Mount  Scopus,  and  could  have  spoken 
to  the  inhabitants  from  that  position  to  persuade  them  to  peace.  If  the 
city  had  had  so  great  an  extension,  no  point  in  it  would  have  remained 
sheltered  from  the  enemy's  investigations,  and  it  would  have  offered 
a  ready  point  of  attack  on  the  north-west,  being  surrounded  closely  by 
higher  hills ;  and  Titus  himself,  as  an  intelligent  general,  would  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble  of  marchine  from  Mount  Scopus, ^tp,  Herod's 
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monument,  exposed  as  he  would  have  heen  to  the  easy  sallies  which 
the  Jews  were  able  to  make  at  any  moment.  Why  did  Titus,  then, 
place  his  encampment  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Assyrians, 
2  Kings  xviii.  17  ?  Certainly  the  Assyrian  camp  was  not  far  from  the 
north-west  enclosure  of  the  present  enclosure-wall. 

"  The  whole  of  the  observations  so  far  stated  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  seek  for  the  data  of  Herod's  enclosure-wall  in  the  present 
wall ;  and  now  following  them,  I  shall  explain  indications  and  results 
obtained.  Outside  the  Jaffa  gate,  at  a  distance  of  105  feet  from  the  city 
wall,  which  runs  in  a  north-west  direction,  the  great  monastery  having 
to  repair  a  house,  had  excavations  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  wall,  and  I  found  its  foundation  and  basement  to  be  Herodian. 

"  Inside  the  city,  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  wall,  there  stands 
a  massive  ruin  formed  with  hard  cement,  and  containing  rusticated 
masonry  in  its  base,  and  no  higher  up,  because  it  is  in  ruins.  On  ex- 
amining it  I  found  tivo  well-indicated  sides,  besides  one  easy  to  be  de- 
duced, and  sufficient  space  of  surface  to  have  contained  five  other  sides. 
It  was  then  that  I  formed  an  opinion  that  this  masonry  was  the  remains 
of  the  tower  Psephinus,  and  I  was  further  convinced  of  this  as  soon  as 
I  saw  the  remains  of  a  cistern.  Opposite  these  ruins,  outside  the  wall, 
is  to  be  seen  a  fortification-fosse,  cut  in  the  rock,  a  work  certainly  of  the 
Herodian  period,  because  no  conqueror  of  the  holy  city  has  since  had 
the  time  or  will  to  undertake  grand  and  extensive  works  in  it.  This 
fosse  is  an  additional  proof  to  convince  us  that  the  walls  have  never  ex- 
tended beyond  this  point,  as  Drs.  Schultz,  Barclay,  and  many  others 
have  contended.  The  position  of  the  tower  Psephinus,  according  to  my 
theory,  is  perhaps  the  highest  point  in  the  city,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to 
believe,  as  being  seventy  cubits  high,  as  Josephus  says,  the  borders  of 
Arabia  and  the  sea,  namely  the  Dead  Sea,  might  be  seen  from  it.  On  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  Dead  Sea  might  be  seen  from  the  house 
or  terrace  of  the  British  Consul,  which  is  not  far  distant.  Besides  this, 
I  find  it  possible  to  apply  here  what  Josephus  relates  in  the  '  Jewish 
Wars,'  V.  3.  3,  namely,  that  *  the  tower  was  situated  at  the  north-west 
comer,'  and  that  '  the  camp  of  ^he  Assyrians  was  opposite  to  it.' 
Here  I  remark  that  the  Psephinus  tower  of  Dr.  Schultz,  (situated  about 
600  feet  away  Irom  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city,)  besides  being 
placed  in  an  unfavourable  military  position,  on  account  of  its  being  in 
a  hollow,  would  not,  with  a  height  of  140  cubits,  have  afforded  a  sight  of 
the  sea.  That  of  Dr.  Barclay  at  about  eighty  feet  from  mine,  and  in  the 
same  direction,  outside  the  city  enclosure,  however  well  it  might  answer 
to  the  conditions  given  by  the  historian,  I  find  it  impossible  to  admit  of, 
because  it  would  have  been  placed  on  an  extended  level,  without  defensive 
outworks,  unless  it  were  a  fosse,  and  then  the  Romans  would  have  easily 
attacked  it.   But  the  Roman  general  took  it  with  some  difficulty.   Other 
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authors  have  wished  also  to  find  elsewhere  the  site  of  PsephinoB,  hut  the 
positions  chosen  hy  them  either  come  verj  near  the  two  last-mentioned, 
and  I  apply  to  them  the  reasoning  already  expressed »  or  they  have  taken 
other  positions,  and  the  particulars  transmitted  by  Josephus  are  not  then 
applicable  to  them. 

*'  From  the  north-west  comer  the  city  walls  now  take  an  eastward 
direction,  and  before  reaching  the  Damascus  gate  may  now  be  seen 
a  new  Greek  building,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  city  waQ  itsdf.  At 
the  time  when  its  foundations  were  being  laid,  I  observed  a  piece  of 
walling  completely  Herodian,  a  few  stones  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
above  ground.  This  also  supports  my  argument,  because  there  results 
clearly  from  it  that  at  that  point  a  wall  or  tower  of  the  Jewish  period 
was  erected. 

"  The  present  Damascus  gate  abounds  for  me  in  proofs  that  Agrippa's 
enclosure- wall  passed  there.  In  fact,  the  gate  itself  is  flanked  to  the 
east  and  west  by  two  towers,  the  bases  of  which  consist  altogether  of 
Herodian  stones.  Their  dimensions  in  plan  may  be  taken  at  twenty 
cubits  square,  and  they  are  massive  relatively  to  the  ancient  level  of  the 
soil.  I  say  the  ancient  level,  because  I  explored  them  from  the  cistern 
to  the  east,  outside  the  gate,  having  gone  down  into  it  to  ascertain  the 
existence  of  an  ancient  gate  which  stands  under  the  present  gate,  and 
which  I  had  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  portion  of  an  arch 
which  projected  above  the  roadway.  This  gateway  is  8  ft  wide  and 
16  ft.  high ;  its  arch  is  semicircular,  and  its  masonry  b  Herodian.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  very  same  gate  as  that  called  by  Josephus 
the  north  gate,  when  he  relates  that  the  Jews  came  out  through  it  to 
attack  Titus,  when  he  took  his  first  survey  round  the  city,  (Jewish 
Wars,  V.  2.  2).  On  both  sides  of  the  outside  of  the  existing  gate  are  to 
be  seen  large  Herodian  stones  with  rustication ;  part  of  them  are  in 
the  masonry  of  the  city  wall,  and  there  are  others  projecting  on  the 
roadway." 

Dr.  Pierotti  then  explained  his  views  of  the  position  of  Helen't 
Monument^  which  he  considers  to  be  north  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
where  a  heap  of  ruins,  standing  f^om  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  still  remains.  These  are  not  remains  of  the 
tomb,  but  by  marks  on  the  rock  a  former  structure"  can  be  traced, 
superseded  probably  by  that  one  the  remains  of  which  still  exist. 

He  gave  his  arguments  very  clearly  on  this  point  from  Josephus, 
who  states  that  the  tomb  was  three  stadia  from  the  wall^  meaning,  no 
doubt,  the  second  enclosure'toall.  With  St.  Jerome's  account  of  the 
journey  of  St.  Paula  this  position  agrees  exactly,  for  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  road  referred  to  are  still  visible.  He  also  mentioned  a  curious 
Jewish  custom  of  annually  spending  a  whole  day  on  this  particular  rock. 

He  then  passed  on  to  the  Eoyal  Caverns;  being  very  difierenjt. from 
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the  2bmh»  of  the  Emg9y  with  which  they  have  been  confused :  he 
shewed  them  to  have  been  vast  quarries,  penetrating  southwards  beneath 
Bezetha  for  a  considerable  distance.  From  these  quarries  8ignor 
Pierotti  was  able  to  trace  the  stone  in  several  processes  of  construction, 
among  others  the  bridge  described  by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  which  Dr. 
Pierotti  ascribes  to  the  time  of  Justinian. 

With  regard  to  the  Fuller'9  Monument,  Signer  Pierotti  took  the 
passage  from  Joseph  us  for  his  guide,  when  he  states  '*  that  the  wall 
made  an  angle  at  the  comer  tower  near  the  Fuller's  Monument.*'  He 
found  remains  of  a  great  tower  in  the  massive  masonry  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  wall.  All  trace  of  the  monument  has  now  disappeared, 
but  its  position  may  be  made  out  very  nearly  from  the  passages  which 
occur  in  the  Bible,  e.g.  2  Kings  xviii.  l?,  Isaiah  zxxvi.  2,  2  Kings  xziii.  6, 
Jeremiah  zxvi.  23.  He  concludes  that  the  Fuller's  field  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  plateau  above  the  south  side  of  the  valley  in  this  direction. 
The  rocks  on  the  east  of  the  comer  have  been  worked ;  there  are  remains 
of  masonry  at  their  base,  but  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  the  existence 
of  a  sepulchre ;  yet  considering  that  close  to  the  valley  of  the  Cedron 
were  the  tombs  of  the  common  people,  the  cut  rock  opposite  the  north- 
east comer  is  probably  the  spot  where  the  Fuller*s  Monument  stood. 

At  this  point  8ignor  Pierotti  concluded  his  survey  of  the  ancient  walls 
of  Jerusalem.     In  conclusion  he  says  : — 

'*  One  of  the  objections  which  could  be  reasonably  urged  against  me 
would  be  to  ask  me  for  an  explanation  of  the  number  of  towers  which 
Josephus  attributes  to  the  enclosure  in  his  '  Jewish  Wars/  v.  4. 3.  First, 
let  me  reproduce  the  historian's  text : — 

•  " '  The  third  wall  had  ninety  towers,  and  the  intervale  between  them  were  of  two 
htmdred  enbite,  the  middle  wall  had  fourteen,  and  the  old  wall  wa$  divided  into 
eeveniy* 

*'  Josephus  clearly  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  the  third  wall ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  other  two  he  does  not  give  the  space  which  was 
between  the  towers.  This  does  not  signify  for  the  middle  wall,  but  for 
the  ancient  wall  it  does.  £ach  time  that  I  have  attempted  to  resolve 
this  question  in  my  mind  I  have  failed,  nor  can  I  do  so  to-day ;  I  can 
only  say  that  this  cannot  militate  against  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to 
the  city ;  because  the  product  of  the  number  of  cubits  given  by  the 
ninety  towers  and  their  intervals  gives  alone  forty-six  stadia,  a  pro- 
duct too  large  even  for  those  who  with  their  traced  outline  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  description  of  the  wall 
of  circtlmvallation  made  by  Titus,  as  Josephus  gives  it  to  us,  supports 
my  view  of  the  enclosure- walls,  (Wars,  v.  12.  2,)  smce  he  states  that 
it  was  thirty-nine  stadia  in  length ;  and  I  find  that  I  did  not  make 
a  mistake  in  tracing  it.     The  historian  says  : — 

**  'ThiB  wall  began  at  the  AMyrians*  camp,  continued  at  far  as  ^he  low^^div.^ 
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and  after  crotiliig  the  raUey  of  Cedroo,  went  to  reach  the  ICoont  of  Olirea,  whi^ 
it  enclosed  in  a  foathem  direction  as  fiur  aa  the  Colombariam,  as  also  the  hill  that 
b  aboTe  the  rallej  of  Siloam ;  whence  turning  towards  the  west  it  went  down  into 
that  valley  where  is  the  fooutain  which  bears  iU  name.  Hence  it  went  to  reach  the 
sepulchre  of  the  high^priest  Ananias ;  it  encompassed  the  hill  on  which  POmpey  for- 
merly had  encamped,  turned  then  towards  the  north,  went  as  far  as  the  Tillage  of 
Erebinthon,  enclosed  the  sepulchre  of  Herod  on  the  east,  and  thence  joined  again 
the  place  where  it  had  its  beginning.  The  wlu^  of  this  circuit  was  thirty-nine 
sUdia.*— ()rar»,  ▼.  7.  8.) 

"  The  position  of  the  Assyrians*  camp  is  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  present  wall  of  enclosure.  In  fact,  Titus  placed  his  quarters  at  two 
stadia  ^m  that  comer. 

'*  The  rock  of  the  Columbarium  is  nothing  else  than  the  Tombs  qftke 
Prophets  of  the  present  day.  The  monument  of  Ananias  is  now  called 
the  sepulchre  of  St.  Onophrius  ;  it  is  decorated  externally,  and  is  found 
in  the  Aceldama.  At  the  place  where  I  consider  the  village  of  Ej^bin- 
thon  stood,  there  exbt  cut  rocks  and  many  cisterns.  Finally,  with  re- 
gard to  Herod's  sepulchre,  I  agree  with  all  who  place  it  on  the  west  of 
the  pool  of  Mamilla,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  recognise  in  those 
excavations  any  element  to  judge  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  undoubted 
that  these  ruins  were  originally  sepulchres. 

"  This  is,  gentlemen,  what  I  think  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem ; 
I  have  drawn  and  already  published  a  plan,  on  which  my  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed, but  in  the  book*  which  I  am  preparing  for  the  press  the  details 
of  the  various  investigations  to  which  I  have  referred  will  be  given  at 
length,  with  proper  diagrams  and  illustrations." 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLAN. 

Dr.  Pierotti  has  moet  kindly  prepared  for  the  nse  of  the  Society  a  small  plan 
contidning  the  chief  places  referred  to  in  the  report,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit* 
ing  the  space  occupied  by  the  original  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  the  exterior  of  the 
walls  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  again  in  that  of  Herod  Agrippa;  lastly,  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  as  now  standing.  To  this  have  been  added  the  boundariea 
on  the  north,  according  to  the  theories  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Barclay. 

In  this  plan  the  names  of  the  chief  localities  mentioned  in  the  first  lecture 
are  given.    Several  in  the  second  are  also  referred  to. 

The  lines  of  the  three  walls  are  thus  represented : — 

signifies  the  line  of  the  first  wall  of  Jerusalem. 

signifies  the  line  of  the  second  additional  wall,  i.  e.  temp,  Solomon. 

o  o  o  o  o  signifies  the  line  of  the  third  wall,  i.  e.  temp.  Herod  Agrippa. 

^ 1'he  thick  line  shews  the  pn'sent  southern  boundary  of  the  city.     [It 

will  be  seen  that  the  modem  northern  boundary  follows,  according  to  Dr.  Kerotti, 
the  same  line  on  the  northern  side  as  the  third  walL] 

The  line  thus  —  -, rt- preseuU  the  supposed  extent  of  Jerusalem  at  the 

time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  as  given  by  Babclay. 

The  line  thus  4.  .|.  4-  4  the  supposed  northern  extension  as  suggested  by 
RoBnrsoN  and  Schultz. 

«  [This  book  is  advertised  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co., 
of  Cambridge.    It  will  contain  upwards  of  one  hundred  Ulnstratiuns,  consisting 
of  Views,  Gi-ound-plans,  and  Sections.    The  price  to  Subscribers  will  not  exceed 
'  four  guineas.] 
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SbfconDi  iWeetfng,  Hent  ®etm,  1862. 

March  13.     Professor  Goldi¥In  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  memhers  of  the  Society : — 

William  Q.  Barron,  Esq.,  St  John's  College. 

James  B.  White,  Esq.,  St.  John's  College. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Toser,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 

R.  P.  B.  Wither,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 

P.  A.  Channing,  Esq^  Exeter  College. 

Charles  Neate,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Oriel  CoUeg^  Professor  of  Political  Economy.     ' 

W.  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Blackwater. 

John  Henry  Macalister,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

W.  A.  D.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College, 

W.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  Christ  Church. 

ReT.  Henry  Estridge,  M.A.,  Trinity  Collide. 

£.  C.  Boyle,  Esq.,  B Jk.,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  R.  Duckworth,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 

John  Heury  Oreen,  Esq.,  Wadham  College. 

Rev.  P.  Chalker,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  PfissiDBirr  then  called  upon  Dr.  Pierotti  for  his  lecture  upon  the 
"  History  of  the  Temple  Enclosure." 

Dr.  PiSBOTTi,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  addressed  the  meeting  in 
French.  He  said  that  during  the  eight  years  he  had  laboured  in  Jeru- 
salem, he  had  paid  especial  attention  to  that  part  which  would  form  the 
subject  of  this  lecture.  He  had  examined  several  plans,  but  for  wild 
imagination  that  of  Mr.  Fergusson  stood  foremost.  It  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  (and  this  he  understood  to  be  the  case,) 
that  Mr.  Fergusson  had  never  set  foot  in  Jerusalem,  and  had  only  gained 
his  ideas  from  drawings  or  from  the  contradictory  accounts  of  travellers. 
He,  (Dr.  Pierotti,)  however,  had  devoted  three  years  to  planning  out 
carefully  the  Haram  esh-Shereef,  and  he  hoped  therefore  that  the  re- 
sults which  he  would  lay  before  the  meeting  would  be  accepted.  He 
then  explained  his  pl^m  of  operations,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
He  had  carefully  compared  all  the  passages  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Talmud, 
and  in  Josephus.  He  also,  thanks  to  the  Pacha,  and  to  his  own  posi- 
tion as  engineer  and  architect  to  the  Turkish  government,  had  been 
able  to  work  in  this  important  spot,  which  had  generally  been  hitherto 
forbidden  ground  for  Europeans,  guarded  as  it  was  by  Moslem  fanaticism. 
He  then  briefly,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  passed  in  review  the  main 
topics  which  he  considered  of  interest,  and  especially  dwelt  on  those 
points  on  which  his  discoveries  threw  any  light.  For  the  details 
Mr.  Williams  again  kindly  acted  as  his  interpreter. 

The  lecture  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  consisted  of  a 
rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  Mount  Moriah,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  our  own  time;   the  second  treated  of  the  enclosure-walls  of  the 
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Haram  esh-Shereef ;  and  the  third,  of  the  interior  of  these  mysterious 
buildings. 

I.  Of  all  the  points  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  that  which  is 
most  clearly  established,  by  comparing  the  monuments  still  existing 
with  the  descriptions  given  in  ancient  histories,  is  undoubtedly  Mount 
Moriah. 

The  first  mention  of  this  mount  is  to  be  found  in  Genesis,  when 
Abraham,  by  God*8  command,  took  thither  his  son  Isaac.  We  learn 
further  on  in  the  Bible,  that  here  stood  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
the  Jebusite,  which  David  purchased,  and  whereon  he  erected  an  altar. 
Here  was  afterwards  built  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It  was  here,  too, 
that  after  their  captivity  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  rebuild  their  Temple. 
Herod  the  Great  pulled  down  this  temple,  and  built  on  the  same  spot 
another  of  great  magnificence.  This  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
legions  under  Titus,  a.d.  70,  and  it  was  not  until  sixty  years  after,  that 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  caused  the  ruins  to  be  cleared  away,  and  on  the 
same  spot  built  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Gapitolinus.  The 
Emperor  Justinian  erected  a  basilica  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Mount  Moriah,  about  one  hundred  paces 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Temple.  The  Arabs  converted  the  basilica 
into  a  mosque,  now  called  El  Aksa ;  they  also  purified  the  sacred  stone, 
that  is  to  say,  Araunah*8  threshing-floor,  and  afterwards  erected  a 
second  mosque  on  the  spot. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  1099,  they  mas- 
sacred in  the  mosque  of  Omar  a  great  number  of  the  Musselmen,  and 
in  1115  they  transformed  the  mosque  of  Omar  into  a  church,  calling  it 
Templvm  Domini^  in  memory  of  its  being  the  spot  on  which  Solomon 
had  erected  his  Temple  dedicated  to  the  Almighty.  In  1187,  on  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  two  mosques  were  again  dedi- 
cated to  the  Musselman  worship,  and  from  that  period  the  Haram  esh- 
Shereef  had  been  nothing  else  but  a  sacred  enclosure  for  the  Mussel- 
men,  and  till  the  last  few  years  it  had  been  with  g^reat  difficulty  that 
any  persons  of  another  religion  could  enter  it.  When,  in  1517,  SeUm  I., 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  conquered  Syria  and  Palestine,  he  ordered 
great  restorations  and  decorations  to  be  made  in  the  two  mosques, 
which  were  finished  by  his  successor,  Sule3rman  the  Magnificent ;  and 
they  remain  probably  to  this  day  very  much  in  the  same  state  in  which 
they  were  then  left. 

II.  The  outer  walU  forming  the  enclosure  of  the  Haram  esh-Shereef, 
Beginning  with  the  wall  on  the  eastern  side,  we  find  in  the  foundations, 
from  the  north-eastern  corner  to  that  on  the  south-east,  that  the  stones 
were  bound  together  with  clamps  of  lead,  and  that  they  were  also  deeply 
bevilled  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches.  This  part  of  the  masonry 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Solomonian  period.     Bising  above  this  is 
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masonry  of  a  later  date,  which  is  of  Herodian  constnictioD,  and  in 
which  the  stones  are  more  finely  wrought,  while  the  surface  is  less 
«mooth.  In  some  parts  of  the  enclosure,  particularly  near  the  Golden 
gate,  and  in  the  south-east  comer,  g^eat  blocks  of  stone  are  to  be  seen 
inserted  in  the  walls.  Such  irregular  construction  shews  evidently 
that  they  had  been  employed  again  in  subsequent  reconstructions  or 
repairs. 

In  passing  along  we  come  to  t%e  Golden  gate.  This  is  a  double 
semicircular  arch,  decorated  with  ornaments  which  characterize  the 
Herodian  period.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  how  it  has  escaped  the 
flames  which  devoured  the  neighbouring  building  at  the  time  when 
the  Boman  legions  destroyed  so  many  buildings,  about  a.d.  70. 
The  arches  rest  on  piers  whose  external  construction  shews  traces  of 
resemblance  to  the  basilica  of  Bethlehem  rather  than  as  belonging 
to  the  Jewish  epoch,  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  ornaments  of 
the  arches  have  been  copied  from  some  earlier  ones,  especially  as  the 
walls  immediately  adjoining  them  are  evidently  Arab,  and  doubtless 
of  Suleyman  s  time.  Near  this  part  of  the  walls  is  a  Moslem  cemetery. 
Signer  Pierotti  happening  to  be  present  here  one  day  when  a  grave 
was  being  dug,  he  noticed  the  man  stopped  on  coming  to  a  piece  of 
wall,  and  he  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  continue  his  work,  and 
soon  discovered  that  the  obstruction  was  part  of  a  conduit  of  great  an- 
tiquity, three  feet  and  a-half  in  depth.  This  induced  him  to  make  an 
excavation  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  when  he 
found  at  the  depth  of  fiv^  feet  a  continuation  of  the  same  conduit. 
This  he  soon  determined  was  the  conduit  used  to  carry  off  the  blood  of 
the  victims  slain  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  Further  excavations  con- 
vinced him  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  conduit  reached  from 
the  interior  of  the  Haram  esh-Shereef  to  the  pool  of  the  Vvgin  in  the 
▼aUey  of  the  Cedron,  from  which  the  blood  was  carried  into  the  Ce- 
dron  itself.  He  afterwards  discovered  another  conduit  proceeding 
from  a  cistem  called  Solomon's  in  the  interior  of  the  Haram  to  the 
pool  of  Siloam. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  southern  side  of  the  walls,  we  find 
masonry  similar  to  that  on  the  eastern  side.  At  about  ninety-four  feet 
from  the  south-east  comer  there  is  a  pointed  doorway,  which  was  pro- 
bably made  by  the  Crasaders,  and  originally  communicated  with  the 
subterranean  vaults  used  by  them  as  stables. 

Ninety  feet  further  west  we  find  three  semicircular  arches  like  that  of 
the  Golden  gate,  which  has  been  already  stated  to  be  of  the  time  of 
Justinian.  These  doorways  likewise  in  all  probability  communicated 
with  the  vaults.  At  the  point  where  the  city  wall  takes  a  southern 
direction  is  a  doorway  which  is  entirely  walled  up,  and  which  is, 
again,  also  of  the  same  style  as  the  Golden  sate.     From  hece^Jtft, 
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the  south-western  comer  the  wall  seems  to  be  of  Solomonian  con- 
struction. 

On  arriving  at  the  western  wall,  a  few  feet  from  the  south-west 
comer  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  what  has  been  by  some  authors 
described  as  a  large  bridge  of  the  time  of  Solomon  or  Herod,  which 
formerly  might  have  connected  the  Temple  with  Mount  Sion.  Dr. 
Pierotti  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  thinks  that  pro- 
bably the  Emperor  Justinian  had  commenced  a  bridge  in  order  to 
render  access  to  his  church  more  easy,  and  had  afterwards  desisted 
from  so  arduous  an  undertaking.  At  the  part  adjoining  the  wall  was 
plainly  visible  the  commencement  of  an  arch  and  a  pier,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  he  found  no  traces  of  any  masonry  or  foundations  whatever, 
though  he  searched  very  carefully :  consequently  the  bridge,  though 
begun,  had  evidently  never  been  finished.  That  a  bridge  on  that 
side  of  the  enclosure  had  existed  no  one  doubts,  but  it  ran  probably 
in  the  same  direction  as  it  does  to.  this  day,  i.e.  across  the  Tyropoeon 
valley  from  the  Us-SiUiUh  Gate  of  the  Haram  as  far  as  the  point  of 
the  street  going  hence  westward,  where  there  is  a  rapid  descent.  On 
turning  towards  the  south  we  come  to  the  wall  where  the  Jews 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  recite  certain  Psalms  of  David,  or  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  weeping  and  bewailing  their  fate, 
(hence  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jews*  Wailtng-plaee),  Along 
the  valley  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  passes  a  water-conduit  coming 
from  Urtas  (Hortus)  and  running  beneath  the  Haram  esh-Shereef 
as  far  as  the  cistern  called  Birket-eS'Soultany  afix>rding  a  supply  of 
water  as  it  passes  to  the  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall  of  Justice 
{Mehkemeh),  and  then  to  that  which  is  on  the  pavement  between  the 
two  mosques.  Here  the  basement  story  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  is  to  be 
remarked ;  it  is  singular  as  being  of  very  rough  workmanship,  and 
may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  As  regards 
the  wall  of  the  Jews*  Wailing-place,  the  constmction  at  the  base  is 
certainly  Solomonian,  while  that  above  is  of  Herodian  workmanship. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wall,  extending  from  the  Es-Silsileh  gate  of  the 
Haram,  is  concealed  by  the  Arab  houses  which  are  built  against  it. 
Along  this  part  of  the  wall  is  situated  the  entrance  to  the  Turkish  bath 
called  Hammam  esh-Shefa,  (bath  of  health).  It  is  continually  supplied 
by  a  spring,  (the  water  of  which  has  an  unpleasant  taste,)  which  flows 
into  a  cistern  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  runs  thence  through  a  conduit 
towards  the  east;  the  water,  after  passing  the  bath,  flows  into  the 
Tyropceon  valley. 

Passing  on  to  the  walls  on  the  northern  side,  there  are  several  excava- 
tions, which  enabled  Dr.  Pierotti  to  make  some  mteresting  discoveries 
relating  to  the  subterranean  galleries,  cistems,  conduits,  and  drains  which 
exist  under  the  enclosure  of  the  Haram.     In  the  subterraneous  passage 
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which  he  discovered  there  were  remains  of  most  stupendous  vaulting  and 
wonderful  masonry.  This  subterranean  gallery  was  probably  the  one 
in  which  Antigonus,  brother  of  Aristobulus,  was  assassinated  by  the  evil 
machinations  of  Queen  Alexandra,  who  bore  him  ill-will. 

In  prosecuting  his  researches  on  the  northern  side.  Dr.  Pierotti 
visited  the  basement-story  of  the  military  barracks,  where  he  discovered 
that  the  south  side  of  the  building  consists  of  rock  for  the  height  of 
sixty-two  feet,  and  on  this  rests  the  masonry  of  the  npper  rooms.  On 
examining  the  northern  side  he  ascertained  that  its  foundations  were 
laid  in  the  valley,  and  some  old  masons  who  had  laid  those  foundations 
in  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  assured  him  they  were  at  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  twenty-six  to  thirty  feet.  This  and  subsequent  researches 
persuaded  him  that  a  valley  had  existed  between  Moriah  and  Bezetha, 
that  it  began  on  the  west  at  the  T3nx>p<Bon  valley  and  terminated  on 
the  east  at  the  valley  of  Cedron. 

III.  The  interior  of  the  Haram  esh-Shereef*  To  visit  this,  a  stranger 
must  obtain  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the  city,  and  he  is  then 
conducted  over  it  by  the  chief  Guardian  of  the  Mosque.  The  enclosure 
is  almost  entirely  on  a  level ;  the  whole  is  formed  on  the  rock,  which  in 
one  place  has  been  considerably  levelled  by  artificial  means,  and  is  still 
seen  rising  up  and  forming  part  of  the  south  wall  of  the  barracks.  The 
masonry  of  the  walls  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  found  in  the  sub- 
terranean  passage  before  mentioned.  The  dwellings  which  skirt  the 
northern  side  running  from  the  barracks  are  the  work  of  Selim  I.,  and 
of  Suleyman  the  Magnificent.  The  arcade  built  against  the  wall  of 
the  Fool  of  Bethesda  is  of  subsequent  date.  In  the  eastern  wall  is 
found  the  Golden  gate,  whose  side  walls  are  certainly  not  Herodian. 
This  gate  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Continuing  in  a  south- westerly  direction  we  find  traces  of  an  artificial 
terrace.  The  subterranean  structure  beneath  the  terrace  has  been  ex- 
plored ;  it  consists  of  149  piers,  which  rest  on  the  rock,  and  serve  to 
support  the  vault. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  the  vault  is  entirely  scooped  in 
the  rock,  on  account  of  the  enormous  masses  of  earth  and  ruins  which 
block  it  up ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  of  Solomonian  origin,  though  repaired 
by  Herod.  It  has  been  made  into  a  reservoir  for  water  :  firstly,  for  the 
use  of  the  Temple ;  secondly,  for  that  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles ; 
lastly,  to  serve  also  for  cleansing  the  drain  which  carried  off  the 
blood  of  the  victims.  This  vault  has  been  attributed  to  Justinian  by 
some,  but  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  the  chief  object  of  the 
structure  was  to  raise  the  Temple  enclosure  to  a  uniform  level  through- 
out. Justinian  repaired  it,  but  nothing  more.  On  coming  out  of  this 
subterranean  vault  may  be  noticed  several  perforations  in  the  ground,  all 
of  which  communicate  with  the  cistern  called  by  the  l^M^f^lp^C^i^f^ffe 
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e$^Soultan^  which  is  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  it  cut  oat  of  the  rock ; 
its  sise  is  176  feet  from  west  to  east,  and  142  from  south  to  north. 

A  few  words  must  he  said  here  on  eUAkta,  (the  farther  sanc- 
tuary). This  was  built  by  Jostinian.  The  columns  of  the  central  part 
hare  now  been  coTered  with  white  plaster,  but  they  are  of  the  same 
stone  a»  that  made  ose  of  in  the  Basilica  of  Bethlehem,  namely,  the  red 
breccia  of  Palestine.  It  was  embellished  and  enlarged  by  the  Caliph 
Abd-el-Melik,  and  repaired  by  Abou  Djafer-el-Mansour,  and  after- 
wards by  el-Mahadi  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  damaged  by  an 
earthquake.  Selim  L  decorated  its  dome  with  mosaic.  On  the  west  of 
el-Aksa  is  the  Mocquc  qfJhcu  Bekcr^  and  then  that  of  the  Muffaribck. 
The  first  has  been  built  on  an  ancient  wall  erected  there  by  the  Knights 
Templars;  the  second  is  upon  the  site  where  Justinian  had  erected 
a  hospital.  On  exploring  the  west  side  of  the  Haram,  Dr.  Pierotti 
found  work  of  the  times  of  the  Crusaders,  Saladin,  Suleyman,  and  the 
modem  Arabs,  besides,  as  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  platform  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar,  various  monuments  in  the  Ssracenic  style. 

The  platform  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
Haram  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  on  the  north  side,  and  six  or 
seven  on  the  south. 

Several  flights  of  steps  give  access  to  the  top ;  these  are  terminated 
by  elegant  pointed  arcades,  supported  on  columns  of  variegated  marble 
and  of  various  dimensions  of  base,  shaft,  and  capitaL  These  have  been 
probably  brought  hither  by  the  Musselmen,  having  formerly  belonged 
to  Christian  sanctuaries.  The  platform  is  the  solid  rock.  The  plan  of 
the  mosque  is  simple:  two  concentric  octagonal  aisles  surround  the 
circular  central  part,  which  supports  a  pointed  dome.  The  form  of 
the  dome  serves  alone  to  characterize  the  building.  The  doorways 
and  windows  are  of  a  pointed  style,  and  the  sixteen  columns  forming 
the  inner  octagonal  aisles  are  of  equal  height  and  have  the  same 
capitals,  but  rest  on  unequal  bases.  The  twelve  columns  which  are 
found  between  the  four  piers  that  support  the  dome  have  a  diameter 
difierent  from  the  sixteen  others,  as  well  as  different  proportions  of 
shaft,  capital,  and  base,  and  they  all  support  arches  slightly  pointed. 
The  vaulting  of  the  dome  is  made  of  wood  covered  with  Arabic  gild- 
ing ;  the  dome  and  arcades  are  inlaid  with  mosaics,  which  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Sultan  Selim  I. 

The  rock,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  space  covered  by  the 
dome,  rises  for  about  ^ye  feet  above  the  pavement ;  it  has  a  bare,  nigged 
surface.  On  the  north  and  west  sides  it  is  cut  perpendicularly,  and  from 
the  shape  of  the  cutting  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
saders :  they  might  well  have  cut  it  away  to  build  there  a  flight  of  steps 
to  go  up  to  the  high  altar  which  they  had  raised  under  the  centre 
of  the  dome.     On  the  east  side,  at  its  base,  the  rock  presents  a  very 
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irreg^ar  outline.  Above  is  a  hole  bored  in  this  rock,  3  ft.  6  in.  thick. 
At  the  south-east  corner  is  a  staircase  which  leads  under  the  vault, 
(formed  by  the  rock,)  where  is  found  a  kind  of  circular  chamber  of 
a  diameter  of  about  25  ft.,  and  about  8  ft.  6  in.  high,  the  walls  of 
which  have  been  whitewashed ;  and  it  is  lighted  only  by  the  hole  already 
mentioned.  In  the  centre  of  this  chamber  is  a  slab  of  Palestine  breccia, 
which  when  you  strike  it,  you  perceive  covers  another  cavity ;  this  stone, 
in  fact,  covers  the  second  part  of  the  cistern,  which  is  called  by  the 
Mttsselmen  Bir  el-Arwah,  *  the  well  of  souls.'  This,  Signer  Pierotti 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  by  descending  into  the  cistern  on  the  north 
of  the  mosque,  where  he  was  able  to  enter  by  means  of  the  conduit  cut 
in  the  rock,  when  he  found  it  to  be  a  rough  cavity  of  an  irregular  cir- 
cumference. The  lower  part  of  the  cistern  has  two  channels  connected 
with  it— -one  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south.  He,  however,  has 
reason  to  believe  there  is  a  third  passage  or  conduit  to  the  east,  owing 
to  the  hollow  sound  caused  by  striking  the  pavement  at  that  part  called 
*  David's  Judgment-seat' 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  rock  is  nothing  else 
but  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  which  was  left  untouched  and 
apparent  by  Solomon  on  account  of  the  sacred  traditions  respecting  it, 
over  which  he  erected  the  temple  of  the  Almighty.  The  altar  of  sacri- 
fice must  have  been  placed  on  the  site  of  the  so-called  tribunal  of  David, 
and  the  well  into  which  the  blood  of  the  victims  fiowed  was  the  two 
cisterns  on  the  north;  and  in  fact  Ezekiel  (chap.  xl.  vers.  40  and  41) 
states  that  it  was  on  the  north  side  that  the  tables  stood  on  which  was 
prepared  the  flesh  for  sacrifice. 

Dr.  Pierotti  then  went  on  to  describe  the  various  conduits  and  subter- 
ranean passages  which  led  into  and  out  of  the  several  cisterns.  Many 
curious  facts  were  brought  forward,  shewing  the  very  perfect  way  in 
which  the  system  of  draining  was  managed,  not  only  by  the  channels 
for  the  passage  outwards  of  the  blood  and  oflal  of  the  victims  sacrificed, 
but  also  by  the  provision  of  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  order  to  flash 
the  drains.  The  numerous  tanks  of  water,  and  the  various  conduits 
which  evidently  could  be  opened  and  closed  by  machinery  at  pleasure, 
shewed  that,  although  complicated,  the  arrangement  afforded  sure  means 
for  the  prevention  of  any  accumulation  of  matter,  which  would  have  been 
most  injurious  to  the  health  of,  if  not  fatal  to,  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  services  of  the  Temple.  It  is  impossible  in  this  report  to  give 
any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  system  of  dramage  which  Dr.  Pierotti  has 
discovered.  It  would  require  not  only  much  space  but  many  plans  and 
sections.  The  members  of  the  Society,  however,  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  in  Dr.  Pierotti's  forthcoming  work  a  full  account  of  this  part  of 
his  discoveries  will  be  g^ven,  with  the  necessary  diagrams  carefully 
engraved.  ^.^.^.^^^  by  ^OOgie 
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With  the  account  of  the  caTerns  beneath  the  Haram  esh-Sbere^ 
Dr.  Pierotti*8  lecture  was  brought  to  a  close''. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Abaxs,  of  New  College,  wished  to  know  whether  tlie 
accounts  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Temple  buildings,  as  giyen  in  Exekiel,  agreed  at  all  with  those  given  in 
the  Mishna,  and  in  Josephus. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  translated  the  question  to  Signcnr  Fierotti, 
who  briefly  replied  in  French. 

Mr.  Williams  explained  more  fully  that  there  were  eevoral  difficulties 
from  the  diversity  in  the  extent  of  the  '  cubits,'  the  measure  employed, 
as  well  as  from  the  doubt  as  to  the  portions  of  the  Temple  buildings 
which  each  writer  referred  to.  It  was  impossible  to  devise  any  plan  in 
which  all  accounts  could  be  made  to  agree.  While  on  this  subject  he 
could  not  but  regret  the  most  unscientific  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
had  solved  the  difficulty.  He  had  simply  marked  off,  along  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  enclosure  wall,  six  hundred  feet  on  one  side,  on 
another  six  hundred  feet,  and  then  drawing  lines  at  right  angles  to 
the  walls,  he  concluded  that  the  space  enclosed  was  the  site  of  the 
Temple  buildings — ^not  one  recorded  foct  or  discovery  bearing  out  this 
view. 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting,  votes  of  thanks  were  unanimously 
accorded  to  Signor  Pierotti  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams. 


Wbixb  iWeethte,  lent  ®erm,  1862. 

March  18.  The  Rev.  the  Mastxr  of  Balliol  Coluige,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

£.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch. 

A.  G.  Livingstone,  Esq.,  Qneen's  College. 

Mr.  Dawkinb  read  a  paper  on  "  Traces  of  the  Early  Britons  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Oxford." 

In  this  lecture  Mr.  Dawkins,  after  referring  to  the  great  abundance  of 
materials  for  the  study  of  archeology  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  out  without  meeting  with  some  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
proceeded  to  describe  the  various  excavations  which  had  been  made 

'  The  importance  of  these  discoveries,  which  set  at  rest  unquestionably  the 
purpose  and  use  of  these  caverns  beneath  the  Haram  esb-Shereef,  is  very  great, 
because  it  has  been  asserted  that  here  was  the  site  of  the  "Holy  Sepulchre." 
That  this  erroneous  theory  has  met  with  favour  is  snflSciently  evident  from  the 
fact  that  in  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
research,  it  is  not  only  viewed  favourably,  but  thoroughly  adopted,  to  the  exclusion 

of  every  other.  ^  ,    .     r^r^oir^ 
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a  year  or  more  ago  in  the  village  of  Standlake,  near  Witney.  The  series  of 
circles  which  had  heen  disclosed  he  considered  to  be  of  an  early  British 
period.  He  minutely  described,  therefore,  the  circumstances  attending 
their  discovery,  and  the  remains  found  in  them.  He  took  one  of  these 
as  typical  of  the  rest,  which  especially  contained  an  iutrinum,  or  place 
where  bodies  had  been  burnt.  He  also  described  the  urns,  of  which 
he  had  two  very  beautiful  specimens,  which  Dr.  Wilson,  President  of 
Trinity  College,  had  kindly  brought  with  him  to  lay  before  the  meeting. 
Other  relics  were  incidentally  mentioned,  such  as  a  bronze  ring,  an 
arrow-head  of  calcined  flint,  &c. 

Such  being  the  cemetery  of  the  early  race,  he  then  described  in 
the  same  manner  the  dwelling-places  and  the  remains  which  were 
found  also  in  them,  such,  6.y.,as  a  small  iron  link  (the  only  metal-work) 
and  some  bone  implements,  and  large  quantities  of  pottery.     There  was 
also  a  mass  of  conglomerate,  which  was  so  shaped  as  to  serve  as  a 
«coop,  and  with  this  probably  these  early  pits  had  been  excavated. 
Besides  these  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  bones  of  animals,  which 
had  hitherto  been  only  loosely  described  as  bones  of  pig,  ox,  &c.,  but 
which  he  considered  were  deserving  of  attention,  as  by  them  much 
light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  habits  of  this  early  people.  He  said : — 
"  I  have  been  able  to  identify  the  following : — ^The  horn-cores,  teeth, 
and  long  bones  of  boa  longifrons,  the  small  short-homed  ox ;  the  upper 
«nd  lower  jaws  of  a  large  species  of  dog ;  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  sheep  ; 
a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  colt ;  the  upper  jaw  of  a  red  or  fallow 
deer ;  the  lower  jaw  of  a  pig  or  boar,  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  cat ;   the 
metacarpal  of  a  roe-deer  has  been  polished,  and  probably  was  worn  as 
a  pendant,  as  there  are  marks  of  the  friction  of  a  string  upon  it  near 
one  of  its  ends.     The  evidence  relative  to  the  mode  of  life  of  this  early 
race  afforded  by  the  remains  of  animals  is  by  no  means  unimportant. 
For  to  pass  over  the  short-homed  ox,  which  is  now  not  only  extinct  in 
England,  but  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  dog,  which  will  be  sub- 
sequently discussed,  the  presence  of  a  cat,  the  guardian  of  the  hearth, 
as  Mr.  Wylie  terms  it,  enables  us  to  make  a  curious  induction.     As- 
suming that  the  habits  of  Pussy  have  always  remained  the  same,  her 
repugnance  to  a  change  of  locality  was  the  same  then  as  now,  and  lier 
masters  must  have  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  fixed  habitations.     Again, 
from  it  the  presence  of  mice  or  rats  can  be  justly  inferred  ;  for  in  early 
stages  of  society  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  useless  pet  would  be 
tolerated,  and  it  is  a  well-known  zoological  law  that  the  relations  be- 
tween  a  flesh-eater  and  its  prey  remain  constant.     The  bones  of  mice 
were  found.     Again,  to  carry  the  chain  of  argument  still  further,  the 
presence  of  mice  implies  the  presence  of  edibles, — com,  or  roots,  or 
nuts.     In  all  probability  it  was  corn  that  attracted  these  vermin ;  for 
that  this  early  race  had  cereals  is  proved  by  the  §|?lizl^b/^QyO®l'w'i^ 
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Hotre  found  nnderneaUi.an  early  Biitiih  tumnluB  near  Warminster. 
The  lake-dwellingt  of  Switaerland  hare  fumisbed  traces  of  barley, 
wheat,  nnts,  beech  mast,  and  eren  seeds  of  raspberries.  Mr.  Stone, 
indeed,  thinks  that  some  of  the  curcular  pits  at  Standkke,  withont 
a  passage  cnt  in  the  side,  indicate  that  they  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  containing  stores.  Thns  the  cat*8  jaw  mdicates  that  these 
aborigines  had  fixed  dwellbgs,  that  they  were  plagued  by  mice  or  rats, 
and  that  they  had  storehouses. 

^  The  fragments  of  pottery  found,  both  in  the  cemeteries  and  the  abodes, 
are  of  the  rudest  workmanship  and  of  the  coarsest  material.  All  the 
patterns  are  either  rude  impressions  of  a  finger-nafl  or  stick,  or  of 
parallel  lines  drawn  at  Tarious  angles  to  one  another,  and  in  the  main 
making  Vandykes.  None  of  them  were  baked  in  a  kiln,  but  after  being 
rudely  fsshioned  by  the  hand  out  of  the  clay,  were  hardened  in  the  fire. 
It  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  found  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  in  the  tumuli 
of  Wiltshire.  And  though  at  first  sight  no  possible  connexion  can  be 
seen  between  the  burial-mounds  of  Wilts,  and  the  cemeteries  marked 
out  by  a  trench  at  Standlake,  which  are  not  raised  aboTC  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  though  articles  of  gold  and  other  material  of  comparatively 
good  workmanship  have  been  found  in  the  former  and  none  in  the 
latter,  both  are  of  the  same  age ;  the  one  being  raised  over  the  chiefs 
and  their  families,  the  other  being  the  resting-place  of  the  common 
people.  We  have  indeed  only  to  step  into  a  churchyard  to  see  a 
similar  difierence,  flowing  from  a  similar  cause,  between  the  tombs  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  graves  of  the  poor,  the  former  remaining  through  cen- 
turies, the  latter  in  a  few  years'  time  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  leaving  no  trace  of  their  position  on  the  surface.  Yet  in 
both  alike,  on  close  examination,  the  disturbed  earth  will  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time  indicate  the  burial,  and  the  grass  will  be  greener  and 
more  rank  than  on  the  surroundug  soil.  On  the  field  of  Sedgemoor 
the  bodies  of  the  common  soldiers  were  collected  together  and  buried 
under  a  mound,  and  though  the  plough  has  long  smce  eradicated  all 
traces  of  a  mound,  the  rank  dark-green  grass  still  marks  the  place. 
Not  being  satisfied  that  it  was  an  infallible  sign,  some  few  years  ago  I 
investigated  the  spot,  and  at  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  found  human 
bones.  Thus  the  dark-tinted  grass  is  a  more  lasting  memorial  than 
many  which  man  places  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  his  dead." 

Mr.  Dawkins  then  described  the  burial-ground  which  he  had  dia> 
covered  in  the  railway  cutting  at  Yarnton : — 

"In  May,  1861,  while  on  a  geological  excursion,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exploring  a  section  of  the  rising  gro\md  near  Yarnton,  Oxford, 
in  the  cutting  of  the  Witney  Eailway,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
main  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  line.     There,  were^t wo 
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distiQct  layers  visible,  the  lower  one  composed  of  water- worn  pebbles 
of  the  neighboaring  rocks,  of  quartz  from  the  Lickey  hill,  and  of  granite 
from  Chamwood  Forest ;  the  greater  number,  however,  were  from  the 
lower  oolitic  limestones  of  the  district.  The  Oxford  clay  also,  upon 
which  it  is  based,  has  contributed  its  oharacteristic  belemnites, — B. 
Oweni, — all  more  or  less  water-worn  and  broken,  and  its  own  oysters, 
which  being  much  stronger  than  the  belemnites,  are  in  many  cases  un- 
injured. In  this,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  low-level  gravels  of  the  valley 
of  the  Evenlode,  and  Isis,  and  Cherwell,  remains  of  the  elephant  (teeth 
and  tusks),  rhinoceros,  ox,  horse,  &c.,  have  been  found;  which  indi- 
cates clearly  that  the  mammoth  and  its  extinct  and  living  congeners 
lived  either  immediately  before  or  during  the  time  that  this  bed  of 
shingle  was  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  then  filled  the  vales  of  the 
Thames  and  its  tributaries. 

**  On  the  summit  of  this  gravel-bed  is  a  black  layer  of  earth,  varying 
considerably  in  thickness,  from  five  feet  to  a  few  inches,  with  the  junc- 
tion line  by  no  means  uniform.  Here  and  there  are  deep  indentations, 
where  the  black  earth  had,  as  it  were,  encroached  upon  the  gravel 
below.  As  we  examined  this  layer,  walking  westwards,  we  found 
innumerable  pieces  of  pottery,  rude  and  half-baked,  together  with  bones 
and  teeth  of  various  animals, — of  the  horse,  ox,  deer,  sheep,  dog,  and 
pig.  All  the  bones  were  broken,  and  the  teeth  were  in  the  main 
separate  from  the  jaws.  The  only  jaw  which  we  found  perfect  was  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  dog.  These  remains  became  more  abundant  as  we  ad- 
vanced westward,  and  the  black  layer  became  thicker,  until,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  cutting,  it  excluded  the  gravel  altogether  from 
view.  About  ten  yards  from  this  spot,  and  at  a  depth  of  one  foot,  we 
discovered  a  skeleton,  which  was  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
face  turned  to  the  S.E.,  or  S.S.E.  A  complete  section  of  it  had 
been  made  in  digging  the  embankment,  and  I  obtained  only  the  bones 
of  one  side— ^he  rest  having  been  carried  away  in  the  soil  removed  in 
making  the  cutting.  There  were  numerous  pieces  of  angular  flint  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  black  layer.  On  further  examination  we  found 
a  circular  piece  of  bronze  and  a  small  tag-like  instrument,  also  of  bronze. 
These  were  the  only  traces  of  metal  which  we  discovered.  In  November 
last,  Mr.  Dobbs  and  myself  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  another 
skeleton,  quite  perfect,  which  was  buried  at  full  length ;  the  skull  is  now 
in  the  osteological  series  of  the  New  Museum. 

*  *'  Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  while  excavations  were  being  made 
to  obtain  gravel  for  the  embankment  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Wolverhampton  line,  a  considerable  number  of  urns  and  human  re- 
mains was  discovered  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  spot 
under  consideration.  Unfortunately,  all  the  skeletons  and  bones  have 
been  lost,  or  scattered  among  private  collections ;  aiiij^.giff  Jtji^*^  V^i tf>C^§f[c 
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only  has  found  its  way  to  its  proper  resting-place,  the  collection  of  the 
Afihmolean  Society.  This,  I  am  informed,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
contained  a  smaller  one,  which  has  disappeared.  It  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  eight  feet  from  the  surface,  near  the  south  side  of  the  gravel- 
pit,  which  is  now  to  a  great  extent  filled  up  and  obliterated  by  the 
plough.  The  pieces  of  pottery  scattered  about  the  ploughed  lands 
indicate  that  the  burial-grounds  of  this  early  race  of  men  were  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  this  locality. 

"  But  what  inference  can  we  draw  from  the  abore  data  of  the  age  of 
this  burial-ground  ?  Who  were  the  ancient  people  whose  remains  were 
found  here  ?  and  what  deductions  can  we  draw  as  to  their  habits, 
culture,  and  modes  of  life  ?  The  evidence  as  to  these  points  afforded  by 
an  inquiry  into  the  remains  both  of  man  and  of  the  other  animals,  the 
mode  of  interment,  and  the  description  of  pottery  associated  with  the 
remains,  will,  I  apprehend,  give  us  a  very  fair  notion  of  the  relative 
date  of  the  people  to  whom  this  cemetery  belonged,  and  g^ve  us  an 
outline  of  their  customs  and  manners.  All  the  hollow  bones  were 
broken,  that  the  marrow  might  be  abstracted,  while  the  solid  bones 
were  m  all  cases  whole.  None  of  them  belonged  to  old  animals. 
Thus  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  the  sheep  indicated,  in  the  main,  a 
creature  about  a  year  and  a-half  old,  and  certainly  not  exceeding  two 
years.  The  remains  of  the  other  animals  indicate  an  age  approxi* 
mating  to  that  of  the  sheep.  The  fragmentary  condition  of  the  bones 
is  easily  accountable  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  friends  held  a 
funeral  feast,  similar  to  those  in  Ireland,  at  which  they  ate  and  drank 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  the  honour  of  the  deceased  ;  and  that  they 
buried  the  bones  in  the  grave  with  the  remains  of  their  departed  friend. 
They  roust,  indeed,  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  epicures ;  for  the 
bones  indicate  that  they  preferred  young  meat  to  old, — veal  to  beef,  and 
lamb  to  mutton ;  while  the  boars'  remains  shew  a  decided  preference  for 
a  young  porker  over  an  old  one.  The  teeth-marks  on  one  of  the  bones 
of  bos  longijront  indicate  that  it  had  been  gnawed  by  some  animal ; 
and  coupling  this  together  with  the  presence  of  a  dog's  jaw,  it  may 
justly  be  inferred  that  dogs  were'  present  at  the  feast.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  custom  which  Caesar  mentions  as  prevailing  among 
the  Chtuls,  also  prevailed  in  Britain  at  this  period, — '  Omnia  quae  vivis 
cordi  fuisse  aibitrantur  in  ignem  inferunt,  etiam  animalia;'  and 
hence  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  a  dog  among  the  relics  of  the 
feast.  This  hypothesis  is  rendered  very  probable  from  the  great  esteeft 
in  which  British  dogs  were  held  by  the  Romans.  Strabo,  indeed,  men- 
tions hounds— 'canes  ad  venandum  aptissimi' — as  being  exported  from 
Britain  to  Home.  In  a  parallel  case  at  Everley,  in  ^Vilt8hire,  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare  infers  that  the  grave  was  one  of  a  hunter. 

"  Thus  much  light  docs  a  consideration  of  the  bones^hrow  Aipon  the 
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fiineral  ceremonies  ;  but  much  more  light  is  thrown  by  it  upon  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  people  themselves.  As  the  remains  of  the  dog  and  roe-deer 
imply  that  a  people  situated  in  a  country  where  wild  game  abounded  were 
addicted  to  hunting,  so  do  the  remains  of  the  sheep,  and  possibly  of  the 
ox,  point  to  pastoral  habits.  Sheep,  indeed,  have  never  been  found  in 
a  wild  state,  and  so  long  have  they  been  domesticated  that  the  stock 
from  which  they  sprang  is  not  yet  discovered.  But  of  all  the  animal  re- 
mains the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  hos  longijrons — the  small  short- 
homed  ox.  Here,  as  at  Standlake,  we  find  this  extinct  creature  asso- 
ciated  with  the  remains  of  man ;  and  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of 
the  aborigines  possessing  large  herds  of  this  animal.  In  all  early 
British  tombs  where  the  bones  of  animals  found  have  been  properly 
examined,  this  contemporary  of  the  Irish  elk  has  been  found.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  its  having  existed  long  after  the  Bomans  landed.  In 
the  peat-mosses  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent,  its  remains  are 
frequently  met  with,  associated  in  many  cases  with  stoue  and  bronze 
weapons,  and  canoes,  which  in  lien  of  a  better  term  are  called  Celtic 
or  Ancient  British.  Why  should  it  have  become  extinct  ?  Professor 
Owen  thinks  that  the  herds  of  newly  conquered  regions  would  be 
derived  from  the  already  domesticated  cattle  of  the  Roman  colonists, — 
of  those  hovea  nottri,  for  example,  by  which  Csesar  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  his  countrymen  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  and  formidable 
nri  of  the  Hercynian  forests.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  Roman 
colonists  introduced  their  boves  nostri.  And  if  this  was  superior  to 
the  indigenous  breed,  as  it  probably  was,  the  foreign  race  would 
gradually  supplant  the  native,  until  at  last  the  latter  would  either  be 
extinct,  or  to  be  found  only  in  mountain  fastnesses,  whither  some  of  the 
aborigines  retreated  with  their  herds.  The  kyloes  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  the  runts,  indeed,  are  remarkable  for  their  small  size,  and 
are  characterized  by  short  horns,  as  in  the  boa  longifrona,  or  by  the 
entire  absence  of  these  weapons.  These  races  would  of  course  be 
modified  by  the  gp-adual  admixture  of  other  blood.  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  boa  longifrona  being  found  in  any 
burial-place  except  in  a  British  or  Celtic,  though,  indeed,  it  possibly 
may  have  been  found  in  some  few  of  the  early  Romano-British  period, 
at  some  of  the  outposts  of  Roman  habits,  civilization,  and  agriculture. 
If  this  be  true,  the  boa  longifrona  may  be  viewed  as  the  characteristic 
fossil  of  the  Celtic  period,  and  one  which  stamps  the  era  of  this 
burial-ground  as  surely  as  a  given  fossil  stamps  the  position  and  relative 
age  of  a  given  stratum  of  rock.  On  visiting  Mr.  Akerman  lately, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  never  detected  boa  longifrona  in  a  Romano- 
British  or  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli,  and  that  he  thought  my  theory  was 
probably  correct.  Another  kind  of  ox  also  became  extinct  at  this 
period,  the  boa  primigeniua^  which  began  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
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mammoth,  care-bear,  and  rbinoceros.  8acb  ia  the  evidence  which 
osteology  affords,  when  appKed  to  the  relics  of  the  British  grave-feast. 
It  enables  ns,  I  believe,  to  look  upon  the  hoi  longifrcnt  as  the  charac- 
teristic fossil  of  the  period. 

^  The  evidence  afforded  about  the  date  of  the  burial  by  the  poaitioD 
in  which  the  skeletons  were  found,  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  The 
Wiltshire  barrows  seem  to  prove  that  three  modes  of  burial  prevailed 
simultaneously  in  Britain ;  for  in  some  the  primary  interment  consnia  of 
a  vase  filled  with  calcined  human  remains,  in  others,  of  a  body  at  full 
length,  and  in  others,  in  a  cist  with  the  legs  in  a  bent  or  kneeling 
attitude.  Of  our  two  skeletons  at  Yamton,  the  one  was  in  a  reclining 
posture,  with  the  legs  gathered  up, — the  other  buried  at  foil  length. 
The  former  certainly  reminds  us  of  the  description  of  the  death  of 
Jacob, — '  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons, 
he  gathered  his  feet  up  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost.* 
The  skull  of  the  latter  is  highly  developed,  and  indicates  an  affinity  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  and  possibly,  though  at  present  there  is  no 
evidence,  the  skeletons  may  have  been  interred  at  a  later  date,  amid 
relics  of  a  much  earlier  period.  At  Standlake,  indeed,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cemeteries  are  dose  to  the  ancient  British  villages,  and  so  it  may  have 
been  in  this  spot  On  the  surface  we  found  a  piece  of  pottery,  which 
appears  to  be  Anglo-Saxon. 

*^  The  evidence  afforded  by  the  pottery  is  far  more  conclusive ;  for  it 
enables  us  to  fix  the  relative  date  of  the  epoch.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
enable  us  to  say  how  many  years,  or  even  how  many  centuries,  have 
elapsed  since  the  time  when  the  Britons  or  Celts  buried  their  dead  in 
this  spot,  but  it  points  to  the  pre-Roman  period,  and  probably  to  a 
remote  era  of  that  period.  It  is  of  the  same  workmanship  as  that 
found  at  Standlake,  and  of  a  similar  pattern.  The  bronze  implements, 
as  at  Standlake,  point  to  the  bronze  age,  and  probably  to  a  late  epoch  in 
it,  for  at  the  latter  place  a  fragpnent  of  an  iron  chain  was  discovered. 

^'  On  comparing  the  human  remains  from  Standlake  with  those  from 
Yamton,  though  in  the  one  case  cremation  appears  to  have  been  the 
rule,  and  in  the  other  simple  interment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  are  both  of  the  same  date :  the  same  animals,  the  same  pottery, 
and  the  same  flints  point  out  the  fact 

**  Koughly-chipped  flints,  indeed,  are  characteristic  of  all  tbe  earlier 
Celtic  burial-places ;  and  as  they  are  often  rudely  broken  without  any 
apparent  plan,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  connected  with  some  re- 
ligious feeling  or  rite.  They  sometimes  form  a  pavement  above  the 
primary  interment,  and  sometimes  are  heaped  up  above  it.  In  the 
Channel  Islands  the  layer  of  flints  was  represented  by  a  layer  of  limpet* 
shells.  Perhaps  the  same  ideas  which  caused  the  Thracians  to  kill  the 
chief  concubine  and  chief  steward  of  the  dead  king,  caused  these  ancient 
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Britons  to  bury  with  their  dead,  beside  his  weapon  and  ornaments,  the 
crude  material  with  which  to  make  them  in  the  spirit-world.  I  know 
of  no  more  corioas  or  more  interesting  subject  than  that  of  flints.  Sup- 
posing that  we  had  no  traces  of  an  early  flint-using  people,  ignorant  of 
the  metals,  the  evidence  that  an  early,  if  not  the  earliest,  race  made 
use  of  flint  alone  for  all  their  implements  can  easily  be  deduced. 
Certain  rites  and  ceremonies  become  engrafted  into  a  religion,  and 
become  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  and  thus  old  customs  become  preserved 
from  a  religions  feeling,  when  otherwise  altogether  obsolete  or  super- 
seded. Religious  habits  are  the  last  to  yield  to  innovation.  Now  if 
we  turn  to  Livy,  we  find  that  the  Roman  Fetial,  M.  Valerius,  imme- 
diately before  the  conflict  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  bound  the 
Roman  people  to  abide  by  its  decision  by  sacrificing  with  a  sharp  flint, 
— '  Id  ubi  dixit  porcum  sazo  silice  percussit.' — (Livy,  i.  24.)  Han- 
nibal also  consummated  his  vow  of  eternal  enmity  to  Rome  by  sacrificing 
with  a  sharp  flint  If  we  examine  the  process  of  embalming  among  the 
I^yptians,  we  find  that  they  cut  open  the  side  of  the  dead  body  with  a 
sharp  Ethiopian  fiint.  Or  again,  if  we  turn  to  the  Pentateuch,  we  find 
that  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  performed  with  a  sharp  fiint.  And  in 
all  these  cases  the  use  of  fiint  had  come  to  be  part  of  the  religious 
ceremony,  and  points  back  to  a  remote  period,  when,  in  the  absence  of 
metals,  fiint  was  the  material  out  of  which  all  the  cutting  instruments 
were  formed. 

*'  The  Vandyke  patterns  on  the  pottery  both  of  Yamton  and  of  Stand- 
lake  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  that  discovered  around  the 
pile-dwellings  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland ;  and  more  particularly  to  that 
of  the  bronze  period.  We  cannot  expect  the  patterns  to  have  been 
identical  in  places  so  far  apart  as  Britain  and  Switzerland,  but  in  both 
the  zigzag  ornament  is  made  on  the  same  plan,  and  in  both  alike  there 
is  an  absence  of  curved  lines.  One  vase,  indeed,  discovered  in  the 
Lake  of  Neuch&tel,  exhibits  almost  the  exact  pattern  of  a  piece  from 
Standlake ;  while  another  (No.  1.  Plate  xni.  of  M.  Troyon's  Habitations 
Lactutrea  det  temps  Anciens  et  Modemea)  resembles  most  strongly 
a  fragment  which  I  found  at  Yamton.  The  remains  of  the  same  animals 
indicate  the  same  habits, — the  dog,  the  cat,  ox,  sheep,  and  deer.  If 
this  comparison  be  correct,  we  have  a  standard  by  which  to  compare 
our  relics,  and  can  form  a  fair  idea  of  the  civilization  and  culture  of  this 
early  race.  We  can  mark  ofl^  the  pfahlhauten  of  Switzerland,  and  many 
of  the  tumuli  on  the  Downs  of  Wiltshire,  and  the  relics  at  Yarnton  and 
Standlake,  as  being  of  the  same  relative  date,  and  as  belonging  to 
the  bronze  age,  or,  more  properly,  to  the  transition  between  the  bronze 
and  iron. 

*'  In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  that  our  ancient  British  relics  in  this  district  are  of  the  same. 
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relative  age  aa  those  of  the  tumuli  of  Wilts  and  ot  the  pfaUbauUnot  the 
bronze  age  in  Switzerland.  And  1  think  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
bos  long\fron9  is  the  characteristic  fossil  of  the  period,  and  that  it  will 
be  found  to  enable  as  to  differentiate  pre-Roman  from  Romano-BritiAh 
cemeteries  and  dwellings. 

**  N.B.  Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  I  have  examined  some  more 
bones  from  Standlake,  and  to  the  list  of  animals  found  there  mast  add 
the  marten  and  the  water-rat  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the 
so-called  mice-bones  may  turn  out,  on  close  examination,  to  belong  to 
the  latter  animal." 

Professor  Rollbstok  made  some  remarks  on  the  conclusions  drawn 
by  Mr.  Dawkins  from  bones  of  cats  having  been  found ;  the  question 
was,  were  they  of  wild  or  tame  cats  ?  It  had  always  been  supposed  that 
cats  were  not  domesticated  until  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  He  very 
much  doubted  whether  the  present  state  of  compurative  anatomy  en- 
abled us  to  distinguish  between  the  bones  of  tame  and  wild  camivora. 
He  might  also  remark  that  it  was  too  great  a  leap,  from  an  age  of  flint 
to  one  of  bronze  ;  one  would  expect  them  to  have  had  a  copper  age ; 
which  to  the  best  of  his  belief  had  never  been  discovered.  Might  not 
they  have  been  introduced  by  some  influx  of  more  polished  barbarians  ? 

Professor  Wssrwoon  defended  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Dawkins. 

The  PKEsmxiffT  had  a  word  to  ask  about  the  cat.  Did  it  not,  at  all 
events,  appear  to  have  been  social,  if  not  domestic  ?  for  both  it  and  the 
dog  appeared  to  have  partaken  of  the  feast. 

Professor  Rollsstok  doubted  whether  the  remains  were  not  present 
from  having  been  eaten,  not  as  eaters ;  for  it  had  been  proved  that  in 
the  bronze  period  the  dwellers  in  the  hill  countries  had  eaten  foxes 
and  martens.  He  made  some  curious  remarks  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  prevalence  of  certain  trees  during  certain  periods. 

The  LiBEABiAK  called  attention  to  some  remains  he  had  met  with 
a  few  weeks  previously  near  Culham,  and  not  far  from  the  base  of  the 
Wittenham  hills.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  several  bones  were  found  in 
digging  gravel,  but  amongst  the  bones  of  the  modem  pig  and  sheep,  &c., 
he  thought  there  were  some  belonging  to  the  extinct  ox,  the  hos  longi* 
frans  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dawkins ;  and  therefore  if  the  existence  of  bones 
of  this  animal  was  a  proof  of  the  remains  found  with  them  being  of 
pre-Roman  date,  he  must  assign  this  settlement  to  that  early  date. 

After  a  few  other  remarks  the  President  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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Jpourtft  iWeeting,  lent  ©erm,  1862. 

March  25.  The  fourth  and  last  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  (by 
the  permission  of  the  Keeper)  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  Rev. 
8.  W.  Wattb,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

B.  J.  L.  Price,  Esq.,  Christ  Church. 

George  ChristiaD,  Esq.,  BalUol. 

Bey.  G.  H.  Moberly,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  James  Parker  for  his  remarks  on 
the  ''  Early  Flint  Implements  from  the  Yalley  of  the  Somme,  compared 
with  other  early  Specimens  of  Human  Art." 

He  called  attention  first  of  all  to  the  flint  implements  which  he  had 
obtained  some  twelve  months  previously  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme. 
He  said  that  there  had  been  much  controversy  respecting  their  age,  but 
the  subject  bad  chiefly  been  regarded  from  a  geological  point  of  view 
only ;  he  thought,  however,  arguments  derived  from  archaeological 
study  were  not  without  their  value  in  considering  the  question.  For 
that  reason  he  had  laid  upon  the  table  a  large  series  of  examples  of 
flint  implements  more  or  less  similar  in  character  to  those  of  Amiens 
and  Abbeville,  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  To  many  of  them  anti^ 
quaries  had  assigned  approximate  dates,  and  as  the  series  included 
examples  from  the  earliest  monuments  of  human  art  down  to  those  of 
our  own  times,  an  examination  of  the  several  spedmens  would  not,  he 
hoped,  be  without  interest.  At  least  the  series  would  go  far  to  shew 
that  the  singular  flint  implements  found  in  the  very  ancient  deposits 
referred  to  did  not  stand  alone  ;  that  there  were  links  which  appeared 
to  connect  them  with  the  present  age,  and  to  shew  that  they  might  be 
regarded  as  the  earliest  attempts  of  human  art  with  which  we  were 
acquainted. 

He  would,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  arrange  the  numerous  questions 
which  according  to  his  own  experience  were  generally  asked  respectmg 
the  **  Flint  implements"  under  three  heads : — 

1 .  As  to  their  being  the  work  of  men*s  hands  at  all. 

2.  As  to  whether  they  belong  to  the  deposit  in  which  they  are  found ; 
in  other  words,  whether  they  may  not  have  been  introduced  at  some 
later  period,  after  the  deposit  was  formed. 

3.  As  to  the  age  of  that  deposit 

He  said  that  in  conmdering  the  first  question  the  arguments  derived 
from  archaeology  were  the  most  valuable,  because,  as  he  had  observed, 
our  collections  of  historical  examples  pointed  to  similar  weapons  being 
the  first  works  of  art  or  manufacture  which  rude  and  uncivilized  man 
attempted. 

He  would  suggest  first  a  comparison  between  those  from  the  Abbc- 
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ville  sandA,  on  the  hill,  and  some  which  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes 
had  given  him  from  the  peat-hogs  in  the  valley,  near  the  same  spot. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  peat-bogs  were  of  later  date ;  and 
certainly,  on  comparison,  though  two  flint  weapons  might  be  found  very 
similar,  i.e.  one  as  rude  as  the  other,  there  were  some  specimens  from 
the  peat  which  shewed  an  advance  in  the  art  of  chipping  over  any 
found  in  the  sands.  But  when,  again,  some  of  those  from  the  peat- 
mosses in  the  Somme  valley  were  compared  with  others  which  were 
found  in  other  similar  deposits  elsewhere,  a  marked  improvement  was 
observed :  the  sharp  edges  had  been  rounded  off,  and  the  surface  made 
smooth.  He  pointed  to  several  celts,  two  of  which  were  very  t3rpical 
specimens,  and  were  both  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford, 
one  belonging  to  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  the  other  to  Professor 
Phillips,  and  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion.  Several  specimens  belonging 
to  the  Ashmolean  collection  were  also  laid  on  the  table  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  It  would  be  seen  that  some  were  very  rude,  others  shewing 
a  great  advance  in  art.  Many  of  the  celts  having  been  found  in  peat- 
bogs, and  sometimes  without  other  remains  which  could  be  pomted  to 
as  contemporary,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  assign  a  date.  They 
might  have  been  dropped  into  the  peat-bog  at  any  time ;  and  indeed  if 
they  were  compared  with  some  from  North  America,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia,  which  were  in  use  to  the  present  day,  and  still 
made  for  purposes  similar  to  those  probably  for  which  they  were 
originally  made,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  were  most  advanced. 
He  believed  that  archsBology  would  shew  that  this  type  of  polished  celt 
belonged  to  the  early  uncivilized  races  of  all  countries.  It  remained  in 
use  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as  civilization  and  the  use  of  metal  were 
sooner  or  later  introduced.  But  before  this  type  of  celt  came  into  use 
there  seemed  to  have  been  a  ruder  one,  such  as  those  of  the  Amiens  and 
Abbeville  deposits,  which  he  then  had  before  him ;  and,  it  might  be  added, 
an  intermediate  t3rpe  existed,  such  as  those  from  the  peat  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme,  the  formation  of  which  peat,  it  was  considered,  commenced 
only  afler  the  Amiens  and  Abbeville  beds  were  completed.  Archseology 
thus  pointed  generally  to  a  very  early  age  indeed  for  the  rude  specimens 
on  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make  some  observations. 

The  lecturer  then  referred  to  those  specimens  of  flint  imple- 
ments which  had  been  found  in  the  p/ahlbauten^  or  pile-buildings, 
such  as  Herodotus  describes  as  existing  on  Lake  Prasias.  These,  he 
considered,  when  more  fully  examined  than  they  had  hitherto  been, 
(and  there  were  probably  many  more  in  other  parts  than  in  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland,)  would  probably  throw  further  light  on  the  history  of  flint 
weapons.  He  had  no  specimens,  unfortunately,  from  ih^pfahlbauten:  he 
did  not  indeed  know  that  any  had  been  brought  to  England ;  neither 

cuuld  he  speak  from  personal  observation  respecting  these  curious  lake- 
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buildings  :  but  he  understood  from  the  reports  that  two  distinct  ages  of 
buildings  were  to  be  traced,  one  much  earlier  than  the  other.  Amongst 
the  remains  of  the  second,  though  flint  implements  of  good  workman- 
ship were  found,  bronze  implements  and  other  works  of  art  betokening 
a  high  advance  of  civilization  were  found  with  them*  In  the  remains 
of  the  first  and  earlier  series  of  buildings,  the  discoveries  seemed  to 
shew  that  flint  implements  were  almost  the  only  weapons  with  which 
the  early  settlers  there  were  acquainte  d ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  added, 
as  a  proof  of  Uie  flint  implements  belonging  to  men,  that  no  flint  was  to 
be  found  naturally  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  lake  where  these  pile- 
buildings  were  erected,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any  other 
agency  than  that  of  man  which  could  transport  them  so  great  a  distance. 

But  there  were  other  instances  where  flint  weapons  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  probably  many  more  would  be  discovered  in  similur 
positions,  now  that  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  subject  by  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  to  whom  science  really  owes,  if  not  the  first 
discovery  of  the  actual  flint  implements,  at  least  the  first  intimation  of 
their  value :  he  referred  to  those  in  caves.  At  present  he  could  only 
cite  as  examples  those  from  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  which  formed 
part  of  Dr.  Buckland's  collection,  now  in  the  New  Museum ;  and 
to  three  or  four  others  from  Wookey  Hole,  near  Wells,  which  his 
friend  Mr.  Dawkins  had  discovered,  and  which  he  had  kindly  brought 
for  exhibition  that  evening.  It  should  be  remarked  that  in  the  first  case 
they  were  found  in  the  same  cave  with  the  bones  of  species  of  animals 
not  only  now  extinct,  but  which  had  generally  been  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tinct before  man  came  upon  the  earth.  But  it  should  be  added,  that  the 
evidence  to  shew  that  they  were  contemporary  with  the  animals,  i.e. 
were  not  introduced  afterwards,  was  unsatisfactory.  In  this  case,  too, 
some  bone  implements  and  some  pottery  had  been  found  with  the 
flints.  In  the  other  case,  namely,  Wookey  Hole,  he  believed  the  evidence 
was  most  clear,  viz.  that  the  fiint  implements  must  have  been  introduced 
into  the  cavern  at  the  same  time  as  the  extinct  species  of  elephant, 
bear,  hyeena,  rhinoceros,  and  of  other  animals,  whose  bones  were  found 
mingled  with  the  debris  of  the  cavern  *. 

On  examination  it  would  be  seen  that  these  were  almost  as  rude  as 
those  from  the  pits  at  Amiens  and  Abbeville,  but  much  smaller  in  size. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  Amiens  beds  only  that  have  strata 
containing  large  unbroken  flints  close  at  hand  in  great  abundance; 
neither  near  Kent's  Hole  nor  near  Wookey  Hole  are  there  any  strata 

*  Since  this  lecture  was  delivered,  Mr.  James  Parker  has,  ia  company  with  Mr. 
Dawkind,  excavated  the  whole  of  the  cavern.  Several  more  flint  implemeuts  ^s  ere 
foand,  and  in  such  positions  that  there  seemed  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that 
they  were  iatroduoed  at  the  same  time  ai  the  remaiui  of  the  animoli  which  the 
byamas  dragged  within.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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providing  flints.     In  the  latter  case  the  flint  implements  had  evidently 
been  brought  some  fifty  miles  or  more. 

There  were  still  a  series  of  flint  weapons  to  which  he  had  to  call  at- 
tention, from  a  different  source  altogether,  but  not  the  least  important  in 
the  historical  argument.  The  series  to  which  he  referred,  consisting 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  specimens,  he  had  obtuned  from  Mr.  Stone, 
whom  members  of  the  Society  probably  knew  by  name  from  the  care 
and  exertion  which  he  displayed  in  excavating  and  modelling  the  curious 
pits  which  were  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Standlake  and  Brighthampton,  villages  about  ten  miles  from  Oxford. 
In  these  pits — belonging  without  doubt  to  the  early  Britons,  unbaked 
pottery  being  the  chief  works  of  art  found  in  them — were  numerous  flint 
flakes.  Little  attention  had  been  paid  to  them,  but  Mr.  Stone  had  wisely 
preserved  them  amongst  other  historical  records  of  the  pits.  They  were 
found  side  by  side  with  human  bones,  and  the  early  pottery.  On  com- 
parison, some,  he  thought,  would  be  admitted  to  be  even  ruder  in  work- 
manship than  many  from  the  Abbeville  and  Amiens  pits ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  some  which  would,  he  thought,  be  allowed  to 
shew  an  advance  upon  the  others.  One  thing  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  comparison — at  Amiens  they  had  the  large  flints  in  their 
natural  bed  to  work  from,  at  Brighthampton  they  seem  to  have  used 
only  the  portions  of  flint  which  had  been  rolled  down,  and  which  formed 
the  beds  of  gravel  with  which  in  several  places  the  Thames  valley  was 
full.     This  would  account,  perhaps,  for  the  difference  of  siie. 

On  surveying,  therefore,  the  hundred  or  two  hundred  examples  which 
were  laid  on  the  table,  he  thought  the  historical  evidence  afforded  of  the 
flints  from  Abbeville  and  Amiens  being  of  human  workmanship  was  very 
strong.  If  an  early  race  of  men  then  lived,  such  flint  weapons  as  were 
before  him  were  precisely  the  kind  of  remains  which  we  should  expect 
to  find. 

Before  passing  to  the  second  question,  he  would  suggest  that,  besides 
the  arguments  to  be  derived  from  the  comparison  instituted,  the  very 
form  of  these  Abbeville  fiint  implements  was  such  as  we  should  conceive 
was  probable  for  early  races  (ignorant  of  the  use  of  metal)  to  give  to  the 
only  material  which  they  could  obtain.  He  would  refer  hereafter  more 
particularly  to  their  use,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  point  to  kill  and 
an  edge  to  cut  were  the  first  requisites  for  uncivilized  man,  if  he  would 
feed  on  the  fiesh  of  animals  and  clothe  himself  with  their  skins.  And 
again,  on  a  close  examination  of  several  specimens,  and  especially  of  two 
to  which  he  pointed,  it  could  not  but  be  admitted  that  in  all  the  chipping 
which  had  been  made  on  a  mass  of  flint  (and  few  had  marks  of  less  than 
twenty  chips,  and  some  of  as  many  as  ninety  distinct  chips)  there  was 
evidence  of  design.  The  object  was  an  edge  or  a  point,  generally  both. 
This  presence  of  design  at  once  prevented  our  [^^^J^^^^CJ^f^f^'^  ^^ 
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Flint  Implemente. 

1.  From  the  Drift  in  the  Valley  of  the  Somine. 

3  and  3.  From  the  Peat  In  the  Valley  of  the  Somme. 
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4.  From  the  Drift,  Vallej  of  the  Somme. 
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the  work  of  any  animal,  and  we  were  forced  therefore,  if  we  could  not 
discover  any  operation  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  which  would 
produce  such  a  result  when  acting  on  the  flint,  to  conclude  that  this 
pecuhar  form  was  owing  to  the  work  of  men's  hands. 

The  lecturer  then  described  in  detail  the  natural  forms  of  flints, 
caused  by  the  deposition  of  silex  around  some  sponge,  or  other  matter. 
Between  the  primary  form  of  flints  and  these  implements  there  was 
a  great  diflference.  He  then  considered  other  causes  which  had  been 
suggested,  especially  that  of  water.  A  comparison  of  them  with  the 
rolled  flints  would  shew  at  once  that  this  explanation  was  out  of  the 
question ;  the  tendency  of  water  was  to  round  all  the  angular  portions : 
the  round,  smooth  gravel-stones  owed  their  origin  to  the  action  of 
water  upon  flints,  whereas  the  fine,  sharp  edges  of  these  implements 
shewed  that  they  could  not  have  been  rolled  or  water-worn ;  the  shape 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  result  from  such  causes. 

In  considering  the  second  question,  he  shewed,  by  means  of  diagrams, 
the  position  of  the  flints  as  they  were  discovered  at  Abbeville  and 
Amiens.  All  he  could  say  was  that  there  was  every  evidence  which 
one  could  expect  to  their  being  deposited  with,  or  at  the  same  time  as, 
the  sands  and  gravels  which  form  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found. 
He  mentioned  the  several  suggestions  which  had  been  made,  such  as 
the  possibility  of  their  having  sunk  through,  while  the  ground  was  moist, 
firom  an  upper  deposit,  a  suggestion  which  he  shewed  the  facts  would 
not  countenance  for  a  moment ;  and  as  to  another  suggestion,  that  the 
men  who  worked  in  the  pits  placed  them  there,  there  was  a  great  variety 
of  evidence  quite  conclusive  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Precisely 
similar  flint  weapons  had  been  found  in  similar  beds  in  Suffolk  fifty 
years  before,  and  were  engraved  in  the  ArcTuBologia.  Several  geo- 
logists, e.g.  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  he  believed 
also  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  had  seen  them  in  situ,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances as  wholly  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  workmen.  Again,  he  pointed  out  that  the  labour  which 
must  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  would  not  be  remunerated  by  the 
small  sums  which  he  had  given  to  workmen  in  the  diflerent  pits  in  which 
they  had  been  found. 

As  to  the  third  question,  he  would  only  say  that  it  was  at  present  so 
purely  a  geological  question  that  it  was  not  one  suitable  to  be  brought 
before  the  Society ;  besides,  it  was  one  as  to  which  there  was  still  very 
great  perplexity  even  in  arriving  at  a  proximate  age.  He  had  examined 
several  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme ;  at  the  mouth  the  level  of  the 
sea  could  but  have  changed  some  three  or  four  feet  since  the  time  of 
the  Bomans,  as  was  shewn  by  the  Roman  camp  there.  A  slow  and 
gradual  rising  of  three  hundred  feet  at  least  above  the  present  level  was 
required  for  the  deposition  of  these  beds.    Boman  graves  had  also  beeic 
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difcovered  near  the  pits,  and  they  pierce  only  the  upper  three  feet  of 
deposit,  while  these  flints  were  in  a  deposit  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
below ;  several  deposits,  differing  in  character  and  material,  intervening. 
From  these  and  other  facts  a  very  great  lapse  of  years  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  flints  were  deposited,  bat  when  tlie  exact  time 
came  to  be  considered,  the  evidence  at  present  was  entirely  wanting. 

After  referring  to  the  probable  uses  of  the  implements,  which  could 
but  be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  purpose  of  the  modem  implements 
he  had  before  him,  he  concluded  the  lecture  by  pointing  out  the  over* 
lapping  of  the  periods  which  were  treated  geologically,  and  those  which 
were  treated  hbtorically.  The  word  fossil  was  often  misleading;  changes 
were  constantly  going  on,  and  the  animals  buried  by  these  changes 
when  dug  up  were  fossils.  No  line  could  be  drawn.  The  100  houses, 
200  chalets,  and  450  human  beings  which  in  five  minutes  were  en- 
gulphed  in  the  mud  mountain  at  Goldau  only  fifty  years  ago;  the 
bones  of  the  extinct  bat  long^ront  in  the  grave-ground  at  Standlake  ; 
and  the  flint  implements  and  bones  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros  in  the 
caves  in  England,  were  but  madu  of  so  many  stages  of  history.  No 
line  could  be  drawn  between  the  point  where  the  geologist  ended  bis 
studies  and  the  historian  commenced.  It  was  therefore  he  hoped  that 
the  subject  was  one  which,  though  perhaps  more  especially  a  geological 
one,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  members  of  an  Hbtorical 
Society. 

Several  questions  were  asked,  especially  as  to  the  abundance  of  spe- 
cimens, and  the  extent  of  country  in  which  they  had  been  found.  The 
lecturer,  in  reply,  said  that,  as  far  as  the  Abbeville  type  was  concerned, 
they  had  been  found  as  far  south  as  Paris,  and  as  far  north  as  Hertford- 
shire and  Suffolk ;  and  he  thought  if  he  said  a  thousand  specimens  in 
all  had  been  found  within  that  space,  he  was  rather  over-stating  than 
under-stating  the  total ;  though  of  course,  as  fresh  specimens  were 
brought  to  light  every  month,  and  new  localities  were  constantly  being 
discovered,  no  definite  informaUon  could  be  given  as  to  their  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  GoLDwiN  Smith  then  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a  con- 
temporary account  of  the  deatii  of  Cardinal  Caraffa  printed  by  the 
Philobiblon  Society  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  Miscellanies ;  and  to 
a  letter  written  by  Beatrice  Cenci  to  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court, 
printed  in  the  same  volume.  The  account  of  Caraffa*s  death  is  anony- 
mous, but  evidently  written  by  an  eye-witness,  and  gives  a  most  minute 
and  vivid  account  of  the  Cardinal's  execution  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  order  of  the  Pope.  The  letter  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Edward  Cheney,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Philobiblon  Society,  to  be 
the  only  existing  record  of  the  writer. 

He  prefaced  the  reading  of  the  document  with  remarks  upon  the 
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present  position  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Papacy,  sketching  briefly 
the  history  of  its  later  years.  He  observed  that  nepotism  was  one  of  its 
chief  vices  till  after  the  Reformation.  Paul  IV.  had  made  his  nephew 
Carlo  Carafla  a  cardinal,  but  afterwards,  becoming  alive  to  his  vices, 
deprived  him  of  his  office.  His  successor,  Pins,  cast  him  into  prison, 
and  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death.  It  was  an  account  of  this  death 
which  was  read  to  the  meeting. 

Some  other  historical  extracts  were  also  read. 

Mr.  Bbuton  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  Gbthic  obelisk  which  he  bad 
designed,  and  which  attracted  considerable  attention  among  those 
present. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb  called  attention  to  the  proposed  destruction  of  the 
west  end  of  Stewkley  Church,  which  he  hoped  would  meet  with  a  protest 
from  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society.  It  was  the  sister  church  to 
Iffiey,  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  and,  like  that  church,  was 
one  of  the  very  few  examples  of  a  complete  Norman  parish  church. 
Iffiey  had  had  the  east  end  altered,  and  probably  extended,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  but  Stewkley  had  been  left  intact,  both  east  and  west. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  lengthen  the  church,  and  so  destroy  not  only 
the  old  west  end,  but  also  to  add  another  bay,  which  would  entirely 
alter  the  plan  and  proportion  of  the  church. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 


[The  engravings  of  the  flint  implements  are  from  specimens  exhibited,  and  have 
been  lent  to  the  Society  for  tbdr  Beport  by  the  Librarian.] 
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June  4.    The  Masteb  of  Baluol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

It  was  announced  that  two  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  this  term  in  addition  to  the  annual  meeting,  the  day  of  which 
had  not  yet  been  fixed. 

After  some  preliminary  business,  the  Peesideitt  called  upon  Pro- 
fessor Westwood  for  some  remarks  upon  the  "  Diptychs  of  the  Roman 
Consuls,"  of  which  a  great  variety  of  fictile  ivory  fac-similes  were 
exhibited  by  him. 

The  Peofessob  began  by  pointing  out  the  part  which  these  ivory 
diptychs  played  in  teaching  history.  The  historian  had  to  search  for 
his  materials  not  only  in  written  documents,  but  also  in  other  kinds  of 
records,  which  often  served  to  confirm  and  even  occasionally  to  afibrd 
unique  indications  of  facts.  The  burial-places  of  the  dead,  the  carved 
altar  or  sepulchral  stone,  and  a  variety  of  other  objects,  especially  early 
works  of  art,  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  philosophical  historian ; 
and  such  objects  as  the  carved  diptychs  of  the  Roman  consuls  would 
be  found  of  considerable  importance  in  confirming  the  written  history  of 
the  period,  in  shewing  many  features  in  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  were  executed,  and  in  throwing  clear  light  on 
various  doubtful  or  even  overlooked  points  of  interest.  He  contended 
that  in  a  University,  where  classical  learning  formed  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  course  of  study,  every  available  means  of  facilitating  the  progress 
of  the  student,  and  of  lightening  the  labours  of  the  teacher,  were 
especially  worthy  of  attention ;  and  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
eye  more  rapidly  and  clearly  acquired  a  knowledge  of  objects  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  most  mintite  description.  In  illustration  of 
this  remark,  the  lecturer  mentioned  that  a  friend  of  his  had  found  it 
difficult  to  give  his  class  a  clear  idea  of  a  trireme  from  the  descrip- 
tion left  by  the  classical  poets,  but  on  making  a  model  of  one  it 
was  at  once  intelligible.  He  could  not  but  express  his  astonishment 
that  the  Univeruty  did  not  possess  a  single  Etruscan  vase,  although 
even  the  least  elaborately  ornamented  ones  were  decorated  with  repre- 
sentations of  classical  and  mythological  scenes,  which  could  not  be 
examined  by  the  student  without  advantage ;  and  now  that  modem  art 
had  discovered  so  many  ways  of  reproducing  objects  in  exact  representa- 
tion of  the  originals,  by  electrotyping,  gelatine,  fictile  ivory,  and  other 
processes,  the  Professor  contended  that  a  museum  of  imitative  classical 
antiquities  might  be  obtained  at  a  comparatively  small  cost ;  and  he  hoped 
to  live  to  see  the  building  in  which  he  was  then  addressing  the  Society 
converted  into  a  real  museum  of  classical  and  mediaeval  art,  intelligently 
arranged  with  a  view  to  advancing  the  studies  of  the  University,  not 
merely  as  a  collection  of  "  odds  and  ends"  and  "  pots  and  pans/'  got . 
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together  without  order  and  arranged  without  a  definite  object  During 
the  hist  thirty  or  forty  years,  archaeology  had  assumed  the  character  of 
a  living  science*  worthy  of  going  hand  in  hand  with  history :  it  behoved 
the  Ashmolean  Society  to  forward  its  progress  by  every  means  in  its 
power. 

The  collection  laid  before  the  meeting  consisted  of  exact  fac-similes  of 
carved  ivory  diptychs,  or  book- covers,  which  with  their  contents  were 
presented  by  the  consuls  to  the  senators  on  their  accession  to  office,  or 
other  special  occasions.  The  importance  attached  to  these  objects  may, 
in  fiict,  be  learned  from  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Theodosian  Code : — 
"  lUud  etiam  constitutione  solidamus  ut  exceptis  Consulibus  ordinariis, 
nulli  prorsus  alteri,  auream  sportulam,  aut  diptyeha  ex  ebore  dandi 
facultas  sit  Cum  publica  celebrantur  officia,  sit  sportulis  nummus 
argenteuSy  alia  materia  diptychis.  Data  viii.  Kal.  Augusti.  Herculeo, 
Ricimere  et  Clearcho  Coss.** 

Books  in  those  days  either  consisted  of  long  strips  of  vellum,  which 
were  rolled  up  when  unemployed,  or  else  were  flat,  often  consisting  of 
sheets  of  wax  fiastened  within  two  carved  covers  united  together  by 
hinges,  and  which  in  that  case  were  called  diptychs.  A  point  or  style 
of  metal  or  ivory  was  used  to  indent  the  letters  upon  the  surface  of  the 
wax.  If  there  were  three  such  tablets  fastened  together,  they  were 
called  triptychs.  Sometimes  there  were  as  many  as  five,  but  when 
more  than  three,  they  were  generally  called  polyptychs.  These  ivory 
bindings  were  generally  about  a  foot  long,  and  three  or  four  in^es 
broad,  and  more  or  less  carved  on  the  outside  accordiug  to  the  taste  of 
the  donor,  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  rank  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  given.  To  those  of  the  higher  ranks,  the  purest  ivory  that 
could  be  obtained  was  given,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  are  in 
existence  of  carved  bone,  rude  and  rough. 

The  lecturer  then  explained  by  whut  means  the  very  exact  representa- 
tions of  the  ivories  laid  upon  the  table  had  been  made.  A  mixture,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  made  of  fine  gutta-percha  and  wax.  This  mix- 
ture was  known,  he  said,  by  the  name  of  Nesbitine.  When  put  into  hot 
water  it  became  so  soft  that  it  might  be  pressed  upon  the  ivory,  and  it 
would  yield  so  easily  to  the  least  irregularity  on  the  surface,  that  an 
exact  reverse  of  the  original  was  obtained,  even  to  the  minutest  scratch. 
He  believed  the  first  account  of  gutta-percha,  and  its  applicability  to 
forming  perfect  casts  of  objects,  was  given  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
Ashmolean  Museum,  where  his  audience  were  then  assembled,  at  one  of 
the  early  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  After  the  mould  was 
complete,  the  finest  plaster  of  Paris,  moistened  with  water,  is  poured 
into  it,  and  an  e^pict  fac-simile  of  the  ivory  was  the  result ;  but  to  give  it 
the  smooth  character  of  ivory,  and  to  render  the  cast  more  permanent, 
it  was  dipped  into  stearine,  made  fluid  by  heat    It  might  then  be 
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tinted  with  common  water-colour  in  exact  imitation  of  the  original. 
These  objects  possessed  also  another  important  advantage,  since  they 
really  formed  almost  the  only  links  in  the  history  of  art  from  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  The  remains  of 
stone  art,  such  as  buildings,  sculpture,  &c.,  were  almost  entirely,  if  not 
quite  wanting,  during  this  period.  Painted  glass  and  the  paintings  of 
manuscripts  were  also  quite  unknown  during  this  period,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  Catacombs  that  wall  paintings  entirely  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter supplied  an  evidence  of  the  practice  of  pictorial  art.  And  it  was 
no  slight  space  of  time  that  those  ivories  represented ;  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years — viz.  a.d.  248  to  541 — having  occurred  between  the  earliest 
and  latest  of  the  inscribed  series. 

The  indication  of  dates  reckoning  from  the  era  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome  never  became  popular,  and  it  was  generally  by  the  names 
of  their  annually  elected  chief  magistrates  that  they  dat^d  their  events. 
•*  Thus,  for  instance,"  as  M.  Pulszky  remarks,  "  instead  of  saying,  '  In 
the  year  690  of  Rome,*  they  said,  •Under  the  consulship  of  M.  Tul- 
lius  Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.'  This  custom  implied  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Roman  history,  and  shews  at  once  why  so  much  import- 
ance was  attached  to  the  register  of  the  consuls,  the  so-called  liuti 
Consulares  increasing  every  year  in  bulk  by  two  names :  Roman  chro- 
nology was  therefore  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  to  be  mastered  by 
everybody  who  took  an  active  part  in  public  affurs ;  that  is  to  say,  by  aU 
the  citizens  of  Rome  as  long  as  the  Republic  existed.  When  Julius 
Csesar  applied  his  genius  to  selfish  aims,  and  to  the  violent  destruction 
of  the  established  constitution  of  his  country,  by  founding  his  monarchy 
upon  the  support  of  a  standing  army  more  attached  to  his  person  than 
to  Rome,  and  upon  the  favour  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  capital,  he 
still  had  not  the  boldness  to  alter  the  forms  of  the  Republic.  His  crafty 
successor,  Augustus,  developed  upon  principle  what  his  grand-uncle  had 
by  necessity  left  standing.  The  consuls  remained  therefore  nominally 
the  first  magistrates  of  the  empire,  and  continued  to  give  the  name  to 
the  year ;  and  even  when  Constantine  transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire 
to  Byzantium,  and  transformed  it  into  a  Christian  state,  the  office  and 
dignity  of  the  consuls  was  not  discontinued;  and  when  Theodosius 
finally  divided  the  Roman  world  into  two  independent  states,  it  became 
even  still  more  important,  the  consuls  being  the  last  links  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  empires,  and  the  symbol  of  their  original  union." 

The  following  is  a  list,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  given,  of  the 
consuls  whose  diptychs  have  survived  to  our  times.  In  most  instances 
the  identification  of  the  consul  is  complete  by  the  inscription  on  the 
ivory,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  details  of  the  sculpture  have  afforded  suffi- 
cient indication  of  the  personage  intended. 
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248.  M.  Joliof  FhilippM  Aogastiii.  613.  FlaTioi  TKonif  Clementiniis. 

806.  M.  Aureliat  Bomolat  Cetar.  616.  Flavins    Petnis  Sabbatios    Josti- 
822.  Probianui.  nianaf. 

406.  Aoioiai  Probos.  617.  FlaTioi  Paoloi  Probos  Pompeioi. 

428.  Flayins  Felix.  61&  Fkyioi  Anastaaiaa  Panhit  Probos 
480.  Flaviiis  Tbeododos  Junior  Angns-  Magnns. 

tns.  619.  FlaTini  Anicins  JnstinnsAngnstas. 

434.  Flayins  AreoUndns.  626.  Flayins  Theodorns  Pbiloxenus. 

440.  Flavins  Astnrins.  628.  Flavins    Anidns  Jnstinianns  An- 
464.  Flavins  Afttins.  gnstna. 

487.  Karins  Manlins  Boetbins.  630.  Rnfinns  Orestes. 

606.  Theodorns.  641.  Anidns  Basilins. 
606.  Flavins  Dagalaiphns  Areobindns. 

Id  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  several  other  Roman  consular 
diptychs  in  existence  of  unknown  identification,  of  which  fac-similes  were 
also  exhibited,  as  well  as  of  several  important  diptychs  with  mytho- 
logical subjects  sculptured  during  the  same  period  as  the  others.  In 
the  followiug  descriptive  list  one  or  two  asterisks  are  affixed  to  those 
diptychs  of  which  fac-similes  of  one  or  both  leaves  were  exhibited. 

1*.  The  earliest  diptych  to  which  a  date  has  been  assigned  is  a  leaf  in 
the  Fejervary  Collection  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Mayer  of  Liverpool, 
representing  the  youthful  consul  Marcus  Julius  Philippus,  and  his  father 
the  emperor,  M.  Julius  Philippus  the  Arab,  associated  together  in  the 
consulate  jud.  248,  on  the  one-thousandth  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  *.  In  this  beautifully  executed  ivory  these  two  personages 
are  seated  in  a  latticed  gallery,  in  company  with  a  third,  probably  the 
Flamen  Romce,  in  the  upper  portion,  the  younger  holding  the  mappa 
ctrceniiSf  or  consular  napkin  ;  while  in  the  lower  part  is  represented  a 
stag-encounter  in  the  circus,  some  of  the  combatants  entering  the  arena 
through  open  doors  at  the  sides,  while  others  were  engaged  in  combat 
in  the  centre  **. 

2*.  A  single  leaf  of  a  diptych  formerly  belonging  to  Cardinal  Quirini 
is  remarkable  for  its  strong  analogy  with  the  tablet  of  Philip  the  Arab, 
already  described,  and  offers  several  striking  peculiarities,  distinguishing 
it  so  much  from  the  more  recent  diptychs  that  Pulszky  is  inclined  to 
refer  it  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century  rather  than  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned.  Across  the  upper  part  of 
this  leaf  is  the  mutilated  mscription  (LA.)MPAi)iORyM,  in  large  rounded 
Roman  capitals.  Beneath  this  inscription,  seated  in  front  of  a  tetrastjle 
portico,  in  a  kiud  of  gallery  with  lattice-work  in  front  ornamented  with 

•  M.  Pulszky,  in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  Fejervary  ivories,  has  satisAic- 
torily  established  this  identification,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  exquisite 
beanty  of  the  workmanship  of  the  piece. 

^  Millin,  Voyages,  i.  pi.  xxiv.  fig.  3 ;  Waring,  Art  Treasnres,  Manchester,  1867, 
Sculpt,  pLL  fig.  8.  oooip 
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four  heads,  are  three  personages  of  middle  age,  the  centre  one,  clad  in 
richly  ornamented  rohes,  holding  the  sceptre  and  mappa  dreenm :  the 
figure  on  his  left  hand  also  holds  the  latter  object.  Pulszky,  knowing 
this  piece  only  by  the  figures  of  Gorius  ^,  &c.,  and  being  ignorant  of  its 
present  whereabouts,  questions  whether  the  latter  figure  may  not  be 
represented  as  beardless,  thus  proving  it  to  be  another  representation 
of  the  younger  Philip.  The  leaf,  however,  still  exists  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Quiriniana  at  Brescia,  and  a  cast  of  it  (exhibited)  proves  that  all  the 
three  figures  have  short  beards,  and  are  apparently  all  of  middle  age. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  piece  is  represented  a  chariot  race  between  four 
quadrig^B,  executed  with  great  skill  around  an  area,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  raised  an  Egyptian  obelisk.  Hence  Pnlszky  considers  it  may 
also  be  assigned  to  the  year  248,  as  a  memorial  of  the  secular  games. 
His  idea,  however,  that  the  inscription  may  be  a  palimpsest,  is  certainly 
untenable  on  examining  the  excellent  cast  now  exhibited ;  but  the  entire 
style  of  the  piece  precludes  it  from  being  assigned  to  the  Consul  Lam- 
padius,  A.n.  530,  although  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  diptych  of  Philip, 
wanting  also  the  elegant  ornamental  border  of  that  piece.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  resulting  from  the  imperfect  inscription  on  this 
piece,  the  lecturer  was  induced  to  regard  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  by  whom  the  Egyptian  obelisk  placed  by  Gonstan- 
tine  in  the  centre  of  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  was  re-erected  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  where  it  still  remains,  the  four  sides  of  its  base  being  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  representing  the  Emperor  seated,  surrounded 
by  attendants,  receiving  homage  or  observing  groups  of  dancers  and 
organ-players.  (Zoega,  De  Origine  Obeliscorum  Bom,  1797;  D'Agin- 
court,  Hi9t.  de  VArt^  Scidpt.,  pi.  x.)  On  the  east  side  of  the  pedestal 
the  Emperor  is  in  the  act  of  distributing  rewards,  and  stands  behind 
a  latticed-work  gallery,  the  ornaments  of  which  exactly  correspond  with 
those  of  the  lattice- work  in  this  ivory  diptych,  whilst  in  the  reverse  of 
his  large  medals  Theodosius  is  represented  in  the  quadriga.  Hence  the 
lecturer  was  induced  to  suppose  that  this  ivory  was  intended  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  re-erection  of  this  column. 

3.  The  Gherardesca  diptychon^,  containing  a  representation  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Bomnlus,  which  has  so  much  puzzled  historians,  is  satis- 
fJBictorily  shewn  by  Pnlszky  to  have  been  carved  in  honour  of  Aurelius 
Bomulus,  (son  of  M.  Aurelius  Maxentius,)  who  in  A.n.  308  was  declared 
Cssar  and  Consul  of  Italy,  and  who  having  died  during  his  consulship 
received  the  honours  of  an  apotheosis.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tablet 
is  a  monogram  including  all  the  letters  of  the  name  Romulus,  together 


«  Tbes.  Dipt.  ii.  tab.  zvi. ;  D*Agincoiirt,  Sculpt.,  pi.  zii.  fig.  9. 

•»  Goriiw,  Thei.  Dipt.  L  tab.  xix. ;  D'Ag^noourt,  Sculpt.,  pL  xiL  fig.  12. 
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with  ▲  and  c,  which  together  stand  for  Anrelios  Romulus  Cesar.  Be- 
neath, the  Emperor  Kaxentius  holds  a  laurel  twig  and  the  huta  pura, 
and  is  home  hy  four  elephants  in  a  kind  of  shrine  on  four  wheels  to- 
wards the  funeral  pile,  from  which  the  young  G.  A.  Romulus  rises  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  hy  four  horses  accompanied  hy  two  eagles, 
whibt  ahove  him  two  hirsute,  winged,  and  homed  genii  of  winds  and 
storms  carry  the  first  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  to  the  assemhly 
of  the  gods,  seated  ahove  the  six  autumnal  and  hibernal  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  The  gods,  six  in  number,  are  evidently  the  patrons  of  the  days 
of  the  week — Apollo,  Diana,  Kercnry,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn,  Mars 
being  absent,  but  Romulus  his  son  is  to  take  the  seat  of  his  father  as 
the  seventh  among  them. 

This  exceedingly  interesting  piece  has  quite  recently  been  obtained 
for  the  British  Museum. 

4**.  The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  possesses  a  perfect  diptych  of  great 
beauty  of  the  Consul  Rufius  Probianus,  formerly  in  the  Faulinisch 
Library  at  Munster,  now  forming  the  cover  of  a  MS.  Life  of  St  Lud- 
geras,  of  which  the  lecturer  believed  that  no  figure  had  hitherto  been 
pubhshed  *.  Each  leaf  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in  the  upper 
of  which  the  Consul  is  represented  seated  on  a  cushion,  in  front  of 
a  tetrastyle  buildbg  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  curtains  suspended 
between  the  columns,  fastened  up  with  a  knot  on  the  right  side ;  whilst 
on  the  left  is  suspended  a  long  banner  ornamented  with  busts  and 
figures,  apparently  embroidered.  On  either  side  of  the  Consul  is 
a  scribe  standing  with  an  open  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  style  in  his 
right.  In  the  lower  compartment  are  two  figures  standing  erect,  look- 
ing and  pointing  upwards  towards  the  Consul,  each  holding  a  half- 
opened  scroll.  Between  these  two  figures  is  a  small  circular  tripod, 
altar,  or  seat,  on  which  appears  an  object  probably  intended  for  a  saucer, 
with  ink  and  a  style.  On  the  front  leaf  the  Consul  elevates  his  right 
hand,  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  extended,  as  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction, his  left  hand  holding  a  scroll ;  on  the  second  leaf  the  scroll,  held 
by  the  left  hand,  is  unrolled,  resting  on  the  knees,  and  is  inscribed 
PfiOBiAKE  FLOBEAS,  the  right  hand  apparently  holding  a  style,  as  though 
the  Consul  had  himself  traced  the  inscription,  an  idea  which  seems 
scarcely  probable  to  have  been  intended.  The  name  of  the  Consul  is 
inscribed  across  the  upper  part  of  each  leaf,  and  is 

BVMVS  PROBIAKTS  V.C 
VICABIYS  VBBIS  ROHAE  ^ 

«  Salig,  De  Veter.  Dipt.,  pp.  6,  7;  Schwarz,  De  Vetust.  Dipt.,  pp.  7,  8^  Westw., 
Joorn.  Arch.  Inst.,  xvi.  p.  240. 

'  In  the  published  official  description  of  the  Berlin  Library  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  two  Consols  of  the  name  of  Bufins  IVobianos,  in  a.d.  877  and  416 ;  but 
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5.  In  the  treasury  of  the  cathedral  of  Aosta  is  preserved  the  com- 
plete diptych  of  Consul  Anicius  Probas,  a.d.  406,  executed  on  his  assum- 
ing the  consulate,  and  sculptured  in  honour  of  the  triumph  of  Honorius 
at  Rome  in  404,  on  the  victory  of  Pollentia  over  the  hordes  of  Alaric. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  diptychs,  on  each  leaf  the  Emperor  (instead  of 
the  Consul)  is  represented  standing  beneath  an  ornamental  arch,  be- 
low which  is  inscribed  on  each  leaf  d.  k.  honobio  sempeb  axjo.  The 
Emperor  is  vested  in  military  costume,  with  a  diadem  on  his  head, 
which  is  surrotmded  hy  a  eireular  nimbus;  a  sword  hangs  on  his  left 
side,  suspended  by  an  ornamented  band  across  the  breast.  On  one  leaf 
he  holds  a  labarum  inscribed  m  kohine  xpi*  vdtcas  semper  with  his 
right  hand,  and  in  bis  left  a  globe  surmounted  with  a  figure  of  Victory. 
On  the  other  leaf  he  holds  a  large  shield,  resting  on  the  ground, 
with  his  right  hand,  whilst  his  left  hand  holds  a  rod  of  office.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  leaf  is  inscribed  peobtts  famultts  v.  c.  cons,  osd.* 
Thus  this  diptych  of  Aosta  is  an  exception  to  all  those  figured  by 
Gorius ;  it,  however,  recalls  the  ivory  of  the  Barberini  collection  figured 
by  that  author. 

6*.  The  diptych  of  Flavins  Felix  is  now  known  only  by  the  left  wing 
preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des  Antiques  of  the  Biblioth^que  Imperiale  of 
Paris  ^  the  other  leaf  having  disappeared  during  the  French  Revolution. 
Across  the  top  of  the  existing  leaf  is  inscribed  pl.  PEuas  v  c  com  ac  mag, 
the  lost  leaf  (as  we  learn  from  Mabillon  and  Gorius)  having  the  con- 
tinuation, VTEQ  MIL  PATE  ET  COS  OED.  ('  Flavii  Fclicis,  viri  clarissimi, 
Comitis  ac  MagiMri  utrinsque  Militis  Patricii  et  Consulis  ordinarii.') 
He  was  Consul  of  the  West  in  a.d.  428,  his  Eastern  colleague  being 
Flavins  Taurus,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor  Yalentinian  III.  In 
both  leaves  the  Consul  is  represented  standing  clad  in  his  ornamented 
consular  robes  and  holding  a  long  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  the  figure 
being  not  less  than  9^  inches  in  height,  the  whole  surrounded  'with  a 
classical  ornamental  border.    It  is  known  as  the  diptych  of  Compeigne. 

7**,  The  first  diptychon  of  the  cathedral  of  Monza^  although  destitute 
of  inscription,  is  the  noblest  specimen  of  this  class  of  monuments  which 
has  survived  to  our  times.  On  the  right  wing  is  represented  a  warrior 
(11  inches  high)  richly  clad,  holding  a  spear  in  his  right  hand  and  a  large 


Clinton's  "  Fasti  EomaiU"  and  Rossi's  recently  published  "  Inscriptiones  Christianaa'* 
prove  this  statement  to  be  incorrect.  The  excellence  of  the  design  induced  the 
lecturer  to  adopt  an  earlier  date,  and  to  refer  it  to  the  Consul  Probianus  of 
the  year  8^. 

f  £.  Anbert,  Membre  de  la  ^o(A4it6  academique  en  duchd  d' Aosta,  &c..  Revue 
ArduBologique,  March,  1862;  and  see  Qazzera  in  Mem.  Acad.  Turin.,  1884 

^  Thes.  Dipt.  i.  tab.  ii. ;  Lenormant,  Tr€sor  de  Qlyptique,  ii.  pl.  xii.  Referred 
by  MabilUm  to  the  Consul  Felix  Qallus,  A.D.  511. 

*  Gorius,  Thes.  Dipt.  ii.  pL  vii. 
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circular  ehield  resting  on  the  ground  with  his  right,  as  in  the  Aosta 
diptych,  his  sword  fastened  on  his  left  thigh ;  his  cloak,  of  large  size, 
is  fastened  on  his  right  shoulder  hy  an  immense  cruciform  fihula,  the 
precise  mode  of  employment  of  which  is  here  shewn,  the  stem  of  the 
fihula  standing  erect.  On  the  other  leaf  a  nohle  lady  is  represented 
standing  erect,  holding  a  flower  in  her  left  hand  over  the  head  of 
a  youth  clad  in  the  consular  garb,  with  a  large  cloak  also  fastened 
on  his  left  shoulder,  his  left  hand  raised,  with  the  first  two  fingers 
extended  as  if  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  his  right  hand  holding 
a  book^.  Much  controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  the  identification 
of  these  personages,  Mr.  Oldfield  suggesting  the  names  of  Valen- 
tinian  II.  and  his  mother  Justina  for  the  imperial  lady  and  her  son, 
whilst  M.  Pulszky,  with  more  apparent  probability,  refers  them  to 
Galla  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosins,  sister  to  the 
Emperors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  \  and  mother  and  guardian  to  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  who  succeeded  to  the  Western  Empire  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  and  who  (a.d.  426)  two  years  before  and  (a.d.  430)  two  years 
after  Flavins  Eelix  was  Consul  of  the  West ;  his  eastern  colleague  in 
the  empire  and  consulship  in  both  those  years,  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
the  younger,  being  represented  on  the  other  leaf  of  the  diptychon. 

8.  The  Trivdci  diptychon  ™  is  destitute  of  an  inscription,  but  bears 
a  monogram  which  contains  all  the  letters  of  the  name  of  Areobindus, 
whose  bust  is  represented  within  an  ornamented  circle  encompassed 
with  arabesques,  and  who  is  considered  to  be  the  Consul  of  that  name 
who  was  Consul  of  the  East  a.d.  484,  rather  than  the  Consul  Flavins 
Areobindus  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

9*.  The  diptychon  of  Flavins  Asturius ',  formerly  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Liege,  was  supposed  by  Pulszky  to  be  lost.  Professor  West- 
wood,  however,  found  one  leaf  (or  rather  the  chief  portion  thereof)  used 
as  the  cover  of  a  book  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Darmstadt, 
and  now  exhibited  a  cast  of  it.  The  entire  inscription  extending  across 
both  leaves  was,  (ix .  astvrtvs  .  v  .  c  .  et  .  inl  com)  bx  .  xao  .  vtmvsq  . 
MIL  cows  OED  (for  ord).  (*  Flavius  Asturius  vir  clarissimus  et  illustris 
Comes,  ex  magistro  utriusque  MilitisB  Consul  ordinarius.')  The  Consul 
is  seated  on  a  curule  chair  before  a  tetrastyle  building,  wearing  armour 
and  a  cloak  above  it,  holding  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a  scroll  in  the 
other  Of  two  youtha  at  his  aide,  one  holds  a  palm-branch  (?),  the 
other  a  vase. 

*  Dig-by  Wyatt,  Scalp,  in  Ivory,  Arundel  Soc.  Pliotog,,  p.  5,  fig.  opp. 

^  Tlio  strong  siratlarity  betw4?t«n  the  wwrior  of  the  Monra  diptych  And  the  Em- 
peror Honorius  of  the  Aosta  diptycli  is  u  «trowg  oonfinnatioti  of  tbe  oorrectnesi  of 
M*  Pulweky^A  vicws^ 

■  OoriuB,  Thes*  Dipt  EL  tab.  iviU, 
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10**.  The  curious  diptychon  of  the  cathedral  of  HalberBtadt,  referred 
by  Fostermann  °  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  on  the  occasion  of  his  triumph 
oyer  Queen  Zenobia,  A.D.  273,  is  with  far  more  propriety  given  to 
Flavius  Aetius,  Magiater  utriusque  MilituBy  the  successful  general  over 
the  Huns  of  Attila,  and  thrice  Consul  before  his  Catalaunian  victory,  and 
again  a.d.  454,  to  which  latter  year  the  diptych  is  probably  ascribable, 
as  it  represents  the  Consul  standing  in  the  centre  (holding  the  mappa 
oircensU  in  his  right  hand  and  a  sceptre  in  his  left  on  one  leaf), 
attended,  on  both,  by  two  personages,  whilst  in  the  lower  part  are  groups 
of  prisoners,  and  in  the  upper  are  two  imperial  personages  seated  on  a 
throne,  between  figures  of  Rome  helmeted  like  Minerva,  holding  a  globe 
and  spear,  and  Sol  Oriens,  with  rays  round  his  head,  the  emblem  of  the 
East,  the  heads  of  these  two  figures  being  surrounded  by  a  large  flat 
nimbus :  two  warriors  with  large  shields  and  spears  stand  at  the  sides  of 
the  throne,  and  an  attendant  behind  it.  (Weiss,  XostumkundCj  1862, 
p.  19,  ^g,  10,  and  p.  21,  fig.  12,  gives  reduced  figures  of  the  consular 
groups,  and  Kugler,  Kleine  SchriJ^en^  i,  p.  135,  one  of  the  groups 
of  captives.) 

11**.  The  two  leaves  of  the  diptych  of  the  Consul  Manlius  Boethius^ 
(father  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  essay  De  Oonsolatione)  are  now 
preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia.  On  them  the  Consul 
is  represented  of  a  larger  size  than  ordinary  (being  ten  inches  high), 
clad  in  a  richly  embroidered  lorum,  and  holding  a  sceptre  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  mappa  drcenns^  and 
standing  before  a  building  ornamented  with  two  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  an  architrave  and  tympanum,  on  which  is  represented  an 
oaken  wreath  inscribed  with  the  monogram  of  Boethius.  Over  the 
head  of  the  Consul  is  inscribed,  on  one  leaf,  kab  xakl  bojetiuvs 
TCETiirL,  and  on  the  other,  expfpysecconsobdetpatbic.  Q  Narius 
Manlius  Boethius,  vir  clarissimus  et  illustns,  ex  prsefectus  prsetor 
prsefectus  urbis  et  comes  consul  ordinarius  et  patricius.')  Under  the 
feet  of  the  Consul,  clad  in  shoes  ornamented  with  ribbons,  are  palm- 
branches,  money-bags,  and  silver  basins,  the  prizes  of  the  games  of 
the  circus.     This  diptych  is  of  the  year  a.d.  487. 

12**.  The  Kunst  Kammer  of  the  Eoyal  Museum  of  Berlin  has  ob- 
tained a  perfect  diptych  of  rude  execution,  intermediate  in  design  between 
the  diptychs  of  Clementinus  and  those  of  St.  Gaudentius  at  Novara,  of 
which  the  lecturer  believed  no  description  had  hitherto  been  published. 
In  the  middle  of  each  leaf  the  bust  of  the  Consul  is  represented  giving 
the  signal  for  the  games  of  the  circus  in  the  usual  manner,  within  an 
ornamental  circle,  the  remainder  of  the  middle  of  the  field  occupied 

<*  Mem.  Tharing.  Sax.  Soc  viL  Pt.  ii.  p.  61. 

»  GoriuB,  Thes.  Dipt,,  voL  i.  pL  iv.  v.  (^  ] 
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with  nide  icrollt,  leaves,  and  fruit ;  above  are  three  amaUer  circles,  with 
buita  of  the  reigning  emperor  and  empress  at  the  sides,  and  with  that 
of  CkriH  wiik  a  eruci/mmi  mmhus  in  the  middle.  Below  are  two  boys 
emptying  treasure  out  of  sacks,  with  the  other  prizes  of  the  games  of 
the  circus.  Across  the  upper  part  is  inscribed,  in  two  lines  on  the  first 
leaf,  but  in  only  one  on  the  second, — 

FL  .  MAK  .  PSTB  •  THSOBOB  TLLBSST  . 
BUST  .  BORAIB  .  CBUTI  .  IV8T  . 
TS'  KLO*  .  BOK  •  ET  COKS  OSD. 

The  lecturer  admitted  his  inability  to  determine  the  appropriation  of  this 
diptych,  although  it  may  possibly  be  referred  to  the  Consul  Theodorus, 
A.D.  505. 

13**.  Of  Flavins  Areobindus,  Consul  in  ▲.d.  506,  there  are  three 
diptychs.  Of  one  of  these,  preserved  in  the  Metropolitan  Library  at 
Lucca  4,  casts  of  the  two  leaves  were  exhibited,  on  both  of  which  are 
represented  two  large  coarsely  executed  eomueopue  wreathed  with 
vines,  below  which  is  a  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  in  the  centre 
the  monogram  of  the  name  Areobindus  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  in 
the  upper  part  the  inscription  fl*  .  areob'  .  DAOAL^ABSoBiNnvs  vl  on 
one  leaf,  and  bxc'  s'  •  stab*  bt  u'  m'  p'  ob'  exc*.  co  obd  on  the  other 
leaf.  Q  Flavius  Areobindus  Dagalaiphus  Areobindus  vir  illustris  ex 
comes  sacri  stabuli  et  magister  Militise  per  orientem  ex  consul  consul 
ordinarius.') 

14.  The  second  diptych  of  Areobindus '  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich,  one  half  of  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Gessner,  and  the  other  to  Hottinger  of  Nuremberg,  and  was  carefully 
described  by  Hagenbuch,  and  more  recently  by  Professor  Vogelin, 
(^Mittheilungen  d,  Antiq,  Geselheh.  Zurich,,  vol.  xi.  p.  79,  1857,  with 
two  plates  representing  the  two  leaves  of  the  full  size).  On  both  leaves 
the  Consul  is  seated  on  the  sella  curulis,  clad  in  the  ornamental  consular 
robes,  between  the^  busts  of  his  consular  ancestors,  holding  the  mappa 
circensis  in  his  right,  and  a  sceptre  crowned  with  an  eagle  within  a 
wreath  of  oak -leaves,  surmounted  with  a  figure  of  Victory  holding  a  spear 
and  shield,  in  his  left  hand.  Over  his  head  is  the  inscription,  fl'  abbob' 
bagal*  abeobindvs  vl'  on  one  leaf,  and  bxc  .  sag  .  sta  .  btioc'  •  fob'  bxc'  . 
c* .  OBD.  Below  the  Consul  are  represented  the  games  of  the  circus,  indi- 
cated by  an  arch,  above  which  are  eight  heads  representing  the  spectators. 
On  the  first  leaf  are  four  combats  between  as  many  lions  and  men  ;  the 
animals  are  figured  as  sitting  erect  on  their  haunches,  transfixed  with 
the  spears  of  the  conquerors.  A  single  figure  with  outstretched  hands 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  area,  and  four  doors  are  open  at  the  sides. 
On  the  second  leaf  the  combats  are  with  bears,  which  here  appear  to  be 

1  Goriofl,  Thes.  Dipt.,  vol.  i.  pi.  viil.  '  lb.,  pL  vii. 
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the  conquerors.  At  the  top  of  the  area  a  man  is  making  his  escape 
from  a  bear,  which  has  seized  his  foot;  to  his  left  is  the  figure  of 
a  dummy  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  animals,  and  above  this  a  cir- 
cular disc  marked  with  a  cross.  Below,  another  bear  has  seized  the  leg 
of  another  man,  who  tries  to  escape  by  turning  a  turnstile,  or  round- 
about^ against  the  bear.  Another  disc  with  a  cross  lies  over  the  head  of 
the  bear ;  in  the  middle  a  man  holds  a  noose ;  and  on  the  left  another 
man  is  upset  by  a  bear,  which  has  seized  him  by  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
The  first  leaf  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  mould  has  been  procured 
of  it,  but  the  second  is  in  a  much  more  friable  condition. 

15.  Of  the  third  diptych  of  Areobindus  the  second  leaf  only  is  known  \ 
It  bears  the  same  inscription  as  the  second  leaves  of  the  two  preceding 
diptychs,  whereby  it  has  been  restored  to  Areobindus  by  Hagenbuch, 
having  been  referred  to  the  Consul  Stilicho  by  Ducange,  Montfaucon, 
&c.  This  leaf  exactly  resembles  the  Zurich  one,  except  in  the  details 
of  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  are  witnessed  by  eight  spectators. 
Within  the  area  are  represented  several  combats  of  bears  and  men; 
beneath  is  a  lion  devouring  a  cow  and  a  dummy ;  and  on  the  left  a  man 
entering  the  arena  through  an  open  door.  This  piece  is  stated  by 
M.  Pulszky  to  be  in  the  possession  of  M.  de  Tolliot  of  Dijon. 

16**.  Of  Flavins  Taurus  Glementinus,  Consul  in  the  year  513,  a  single 
diptych  is  only  known  in  the  Fejervary  Collection,  now  belonging  to 
Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool  ^.  The  two  leaves  are  nearly  identical  in  de- 
sign, rather  rudely  drawn,  but  boldly  sculptured.  The  Consul  is  seated 
on  the  curule  chair,  holding  the  mappa  eircenais  in  his  right  hand  and 
the  sceptre  in  his  left,  between  two  female  figures  representing  Bome 
and  Constantinople.  At  the  top  are  busts  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius 
and  Empress  Ariadne  in  Byzantine  costume,  in  circular  tablets,  with 
a  large  plain  cross  between  them.  In  the  lower  part  two  boys  are 
emptying  bags  of  money,  palm-branches,  diptychs,  &c.  The  inscription 
extends  across  the  two  leaves,  commencing  and  endbg  in  each  with  an 
incised  cross : —  * 

•J«  PL(AVrVs)  TAVBTS  CLEHENTIKVS  ABM0NIV8  CLBMKNTINVS  -J* 
•{•  V(IB)  rL(LV8TKI8)  C0(ME8)  8ACK(a11VM)  LABG(inOHVM)  EXC(0N8VLE) 
PATBIC(rV8)  ET  C0N8(vl)  OBDIw(aHIVs)  "j*. 

Above  the  head  of  the  Consul  is  a  circular  tablet,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed the  monogram  of  his  name.  The  inside  of  this  diptych  is 
very  interesting,  on  account  of  a  sculptured  inscription  containing  the 
Greek  Liturgy  of  the  eighth  century,  commencing, — +  ctomen  kaaoc 


•  lb.  i.  tab.  L  bis ;  jyAgiooonrt,  Sculpt.,  pL  xii.  fig.  11. 

«  Gorias,  The^  Diptych.,  vol.  i.  pi.  ix.  bis,  and  x.  bis;  D'Agincourt,  Sculpt, 
pL  xii.  fig.  7, 8;  Waring,  Art  Treasures,  Manchertier,  Sculpt,  pL  I.  fig.  1  and  2. 
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•J*  CTOMxir  iTAABOo  •("  CTOMxv  MsiA^BOT,  &c.»  writteo  (aa  appears 
from  part  of  the  iDScription)  in  the  first  year  of  Pope  Hadrian  ^. 

17.  The  diptychon  of  Peter,  consul  in  516,  is  much  simpler  than  any 
of  the  preceding.  It  first  belonged  to  the  family  Settala,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Marquis  Trivulci,  at  Milan.  On  a  plain  label  running  across  the 
tops  of  both  leaves  is  the  inscription, — 4"FL(Ayiy8)  PBT&(y8)  aABBAT(iT8) 

IT8TnnAH(T8)  ▼(!&)  (l)L(Ly8T&I8)  COM(SS)   MAO(iSTKR)  WHd  ET  p(RiBFEC- 

TVS)  p£JBB(n>u)  ST  c(oNsyL)  0Bi>(nrAJLiT8).  In  the  centre  of  the  field 
is  a  large  and  very  beautifully  ornamented  circle,  within  which  is  this 
inscription, — 

MUirESA.  PABTA  QFIDElf  PRBTIO  SED  H0K0&IBU8  AlCPLA : 
PATEIBUB  18TA  MBIS  OFFSUO  CONSUL  BGO. 

In  each  of  the  comers  is  a  large  rosette,  enclosing  a  lion's  head. 

18*.  The  first  leaf  of  a  second  diptych  of  Peter,  precisely  similar  to 
that  last  described,  was  discovered  by  MiUin  at  Dijon,  and  is  now  in 
the  Cabinet  des  Antiques  attached  to  the  Biblioth^que  Imperiale  at 
Paris.    The  first  line  of  the  central  inscription  reads, — 4"  ihtnsra  pabta 

QUIDEX  PRETIO  SED  HOKORIB.  AUCA.  •{• 

19*.  One  leaf  of  a  diptych  is  preserved  in  the  same  cabinet  as  the  last, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  manufactured  but  never  used,  as  it  is 
destitute  of  any  inscription.  The  field  is  occupied  by  a  double  band, 
forming  an  elongated  lozenge,  terminating  at  top  and  bottom  in  trefoils. 
In  the  open  space  of  the  centre  is  an  eight-sided  ornamental  tablet, 
evidently  intended  (as  in  the  diptych  of  Peter)  to  receive  an  inscrip- 
tion, above  and  below  which  are  carved  two  large  and  boldly-designed 
oak-leaves. 

20**.  Flavins  Anastasius,  the  youthful  grand-nephew  of  the  emperor 
of  the  same  name,  was  appointed  consul  in  a.d.  511.  The  Cabinet  des 
Antiques  of  the  Paris  Library  possesses  a  perfect  diptych  of  this  Consul, 
remarkable  for  its  elegance,  and  interesting  from  the  variety  of  its  de- 
tails, long  known  as  the  diptych  of  Bourges*.  The  Consul  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  on  a  cushion  upon  the  cdrule  chair,  ornamented  with 
figures  of  Victory,  and  in  the  act  of  throwing  down  the  mappa  cir- 
cetuis.  His  head  is  enveloped  in  a  kind  of  foliated  nimbus.  Above 
the  angular  tympanum,  resting  on  Corinthian  capitals,  behind  the  head 
of  the  Consul,  are  busts  of  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  their  nephew 
Pompeius,  (father  of  the  Consul,)  supported  by  two  angels  holding 

■  We  learn  from  Alcuin  (as  dted  by  Gorius  and  Pulszky)  that  it  was  the  cnstom, 
after  the  words  m  the  Mass,  'in  the  sleep  of  peace,'  to  recite  the  names  of  the 
deceased /ram  the  diptychs,  within  which  they  were  mscribed,  as  in  the  instance 
before  us. 

'  Gorius,  Thes.  Dipt.  vol.  i.  pi.  xu. ;  Dibdin,  BibUogr.  Tour,  vol.  u.  pi.  146, 147 ; 
Lenormant,  TrAw  de  Glypt,  Pt.  i.  pL  xvu.  The  mterior  of  this  diptych  contains 
a  list  of  the  Inshops  of  Bourges,  the  most  ancient  being  "  vbsikvb  anwos  xviii." 
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wreaths.  The  inscription,  which  runs  across  the  top  of  the  two  leaves, 
is  as  follows : — 

•!•  FL(ATrV8)  ANA8TA8IV8  PAVLV8  PSOBVS   SABnaAN(u8)  P0MPEIV8  ANA8- 

TASIU8  + 
•!•  VTE   INL(V8TBI8)  C0M(E8)  D0MESTIC(V8)   E<IXJIt(vm)   ET   C0N8(vl)   OB- 

^  d(inakivs)  •!•• 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  first  leaf  the  comhats  of  the  circus  are  repre- 
sented in  a  very  superior  manner,  a  hear,  lion,  and  tiger  heing  attacked 
by  (or  rather  attacking)  the  combatants,  who  endeavour  to  protect  them- 
selves by  throwing  the  lasso,  and  large  barred  gates,  or  roundabouts,  are 
so  contrived  that  a  man  could  escape  by  getting  into  one  of  the  divisions. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  circus  one  of  the  combatants  is  riding  oflf  on 
horseback,  whilst  two  others  are  peeping  in  at  side  doors.  On  the 
second  leaf  two  victorious  racehorses  are  led  before  the  Consul;  the 
manumission  of  slaves  is  represented,  with  three  female  figures,  pro- 
bably intended  for  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Music. 

21*.  A  second  diptych  of  Flavius  Anastasius  is  represented  by  the  first 
leaf  in  the  Kunst  Kammer  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin^.  It  is 
similar  in  design  to  the  last  described  diptych,  except  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is — ^rL(AVIV8)  ANASTA8IV8  PAUL(V8)  PBo(b)V8  8AVINIANV8  POM- 
P(BIU8)  AlTA8T(ASrV8). 

On  the  lower  part  of  this  leaf  combats  of  the  circus  with  two  bears 
are  represented.  In  the  upper  part  two  of  the  combatants  are  for  safety 
seated  in  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole.  Dummies  are  set  up  to  distract 
the  animals.  In  the  centre,  below,  a  man  throws  a  summersault  on  a  pole 
to  avoid  the  attack  of  the  bear,  whilst  two  others  escape  by  side  doors 
with  large  rings  and  loops '. 

Of  the  other  leaf,  figured  by  Gorius,  the  present  locality  is  unknown. 
It  resembled  the  first  leaf,  except  that  at  the  bottom  were  represented 
two  victorious  racehorses  led  to  the  Consul,  each  having  a  feather  on  its 
head,  whilst  below  are  five  men,  two  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them, 
whilst  crabs  have  seized  their  noses. 

22.  A  third  diptych,  of  the  same  Consul  Anastasius  %  was  bequeathed 
to  the  museum  of  Verona  by  the  Marquis  Maflfei,  by  whom  it  was  attri- 
buted to  the  Consul  Stilicho.  It,  however,  is  identical  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding diptychs,  although  only  known  by  the  second  leaf,  inscribed — 
v.  IKL.  COM.  DOMEST.  EQUiT.  BT  CONS.  OBD.     In  the  lowcr  part  are  re- 

7  Gorius,  Tbes.  Dipt,  vol.  i.  pi.  xi»  Lenormant  mentions  a  diptych  of  this 
Contal  at  Liege,  differing  only  slightly  from  that  of  Bourges  (Paris),  bearing  on 
the  inner  side  the  prayer  of  oblation  and  list  of  the  holy  protectors  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  other  leaf  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Liege. 

»  Digby  Wyatt,  Sculpt,  in  Ivory,  Arundel  Soc.,  p.  85,  fig.  oppos. 

•  Gorius,  The*  Dipt.  i.  tab.  xL  C  c^c^rAo 
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presented  two  led  hones,  as  above,  bat  beneath  is  a  group  of  hoy%^ 
one  naked,  plajing  with  balls,  whilst  the  others  are  listening  to  the 
music  of  a  kind  of  organ,  blown  hj  bellows  at  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  piece. 

23*.  To  the  same  Consul  Anastasius  the  lecturer  referred  another  dip- 
tych, of  whidi  a  small  fragment  only  is  known,  and  of  which  a  cast  was 
exhibited.  No  description  has  hitherto  been  published  of  this  curious 
ivory,  which  in  style  and  treatment  of  the  subject  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  lower  portions  of  the  above-described  diptychs  of  Anastasius. 
Here  in  the  upper  division  two  of  the  victorious  horses  in  the  games  of 
the  circus  are  led  forward  (their  heads  decorated  with  feathers)  by  two 
Amazons,  a  wreath  being  suspended  in  the  centre.  In  the  centre  lower 
compartment  are  represented  the  feats  of  a  group  of  acrobats,  three  of 
whom,  nearly  naked,  support  the  head  of  a  fourth,  whose  legs  are 
thrown  into  the  air,  a  child  clinging  to  the  left  foot,  head  downwards, 
whilst  another  child  with  legs  in  the  air  holds  on  to  the  knee  of  the  right 
leg.  Two  other  acrobats  stand  at  the  side,  one  holding  a  child  in  his 
hands.  At  the  left  is  another  performer  playing  with  four  balls,  one  of 
which  he  catches  upon  his  raised  knee,  and  another  in  his  right  hand, 
whilst  two  are  in  the  air;  on  the  right  is  a  performer  dressed  in  a 
mask,  and  a  child.  These  illustrations  of  the  games  of  the  circus  are  of 
the  highest  interest,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  engraved.  The  original 
of  this  ivory  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Vicomte  de  Jenz^,  in  Paris. 

24*.  Of  Probus,  the  successor  of  Anastasius  in  the  consulate,  several 
diptychs  are  in  existence,  the  most  important  one  (the  first  leaf  only)  being 
in  the  Cabmet  des  Antiques  of  the  National  Library  of  Paris  \  Al- 
though very  similar  in  its  designs  to  the  diptychs  of  Clementinus,  it  is 
inferior  in  execution.  The  Consul,  young  and  beardless,  with  the  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  is  seated  in  the  curule  chair  holding  the  sceptre 
and  mappa  circensis,  with  the  two  female  representatives  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople  at  his  sides  ;  above  his  head  is  a  circle  of  leaves  hanging 
from  a  garland,  and  above  this  is  the  legend  fl(avii7s)  AKASTAsnTS 
pax7l(i78)  pbob(us)  M08CHiAir(us)  pbob(tj8)  uaqjstub.  Bclow  src  two 
children  emptying  bags  filled  with  coins ;  wreaths  also  with  coins  and 
diptychs  are  strewed  on  the  ground. 

25*.  One  of  the  leaves  of  another  diptych,  carved  in  bone,  precisely 
similar  in  composition  and  detail  to  that  last  described,  but  of  still  more 
inferior  workmanship,  is  contained  in  the  Fejervary  Collection  now  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool.  The  original  inscription  has  been 
effaced,  and  its  place  has  been  usurped  by  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  named  Baldricus, — pbo  pb^suls  bald&ico 
JUBENTB, — inscribed  in  large  Boman  capitals ;  and  we  learn  from  Mr. 

^  Qorioi,  The*.  Dipt.  ii.  pi.  xiv. 
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Pulszky  that  there  were  several  bishops  of  that  name  in  France  and 
"Western  Germany  between  the  middle  of  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth 
centuries.  As  the  name  of  the  Consul  is  thus  wanting,  it  is  only  from 
similarity  in  detail  that  this  diptych  has  been  assigned  by  Pulszky  to 
Probus.  The  Consul  here  represented  is  young  and  beardless,  but  the 
hair  is  massed  in  curls  all  round  his  head  and  over  his  forehead,  just  as 
in  the  figures  of  Clementinus  *".  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  coins  or 
basins  on  the  ground  are  marked  with  a  cross  in  this  piece.  This  piece 
is  still  unfigured. 

26*.  A  portion  only  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  third  diptych,  also  ascribed 
to  Probus,  is  contained  in  the  Cabinet  des  Antiques,  and  is  known  as 
the  Diptych  of  Paris  ^.  It  was  first  published  by  Ducange  at  the  end  of 
his  Glossary,  and  although  quite  similar  in  all  its  details  to  the  two  last 
described  diptychs,  it  is  beautifully  executed.  The  Consul  here  is  also 
represented  young  and  beardless,  with  his  hair  massed  in  curls  all  round 
his  head.  The  inscription,  however,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  figures  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  piece,  are  wanting. 

27*.  In  the  Brera  at  Milan  is  also  preserved  a  similar  portion  of  one 
of  the  leaves  of  another  diptych,  hitherto  unrecorded,  which  is  so  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  diptych  of  Paris,  that  it  must  have  been  executed 
for  a  consul  nearly  contemporary  with  Probus.  Like  the  Paris  diptych, 
this  is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  were  it  not  for  the  differences 
in  the  heads  of  the  Consul,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  refer  it  also  to 
Probus.  The  Consul  is,  however,  represented  as  a  man  past  the  middle 
age  of  life,  with  a  short  beard  and  moustache,  the  forehead  strongly 
wrinkled,  the  crown  of  the  head  bald,  but  with  a  single  tuft  of  hair 
over  the  forehead,  and  a  large  tuft  on  each  side  over  the  ears.  Here 
again,  unfortunately,  the  inscription  and  the  group  of  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  piece  are  wanting. 

28.  Of  the  two  tablets,  broader  in  form  than  usual,  originally  in  the 
Biccardi  Collection  at  Florence,  one  is  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Anti- 
quities at  Vienna,  but  the  other  seems  to  be  lost.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Banduri,  Montfaucon,  and  Gorius  *.  They  contain  representa- 
tions of  imperial  personages  decked  with  jewels,  holding  the  imperial 
globe,  both  marked  and  surmounted  with  a  cross,  seated  on  a  throne 
beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy  or  cupola,  supported  by  columns  with  Corin- 
thian capitals,  and  with  two  eagles  in  the  upper  angles.  These  figures 
have  been  assigned  by  Gorius  and  others  to  the  Emperor  Flavins  Anicius 
Justinus   Augustus,   Consul  a.d.   519  and  524,  and  Flavins  Anicius 

<  The  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  and  beard  varied  considerably  amongst  the 
Bomaos. 

*  Qorins,  Thes.  Dipt.  ii.  pi.  il ;  Lenormant,  Tr^sor  de  Qlypt.,  vol.  iL  pi.  liv. 

*  Thes.  Dipt.  ii.  pi.  zxzi. ;  D'Agincourt,  Sculpt.,  pi.  xiu  fig.  6.  r 
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JuttiiuAnaB  Aogputns,  hin  nephew  and  soocessory  Consnl  in  lj>.  62S 
and  533. 

29**.  The  diptychs  of  Philoxenas,  Consul  in  A.n.  525,  present  us 
with  a  different  style  of  ornamentation  to  any  previously  described.  Both 
leaves  of  one  of  his  diptychs  are  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des  Antiques, 
Paris  \  and  are  known  as  the  diptych  of  Compeigne,  having  been  given, 
as  we  learn  from  Mabillon,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  le  Chauve  in  the 
ninth  century  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Comeille  in  Compeigne» 
where  they  were  preserved  for  many  centiuries  until  they  were  trans« 
ferred  to  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  Each  leaf  is  occupied  by  three 
circles  formed  by  an  ornamental  ribbon,  knotted  where  the  circles  in- 
tersect each  other :  in  the  upper  circle  is  the  bust  of  the  Consul,  in 
consular  robes,  holding  the  sceptre  and  tnappa  circensit ;  in  the  lower 
circle  is  the  bust  of  a  female  representation  of  the  city  of  Constantinople, 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  holding  the  imperial  flag ;  whilst  the  central 
circle  bears  the  inscription  FL(ATnTs)  theobobus  feloxskus  sotebicus 
FIL0XENU8  TIB  iLLxrsTB(is)  ou  ouc  leaf,  and  oom(b8)  BOMBsncxrs  EZ 
MAGI8TB0  ic(ilitia)  pbb  thbaciam  et  GOiTsuL  0BDnrAB(nr8)  on  the 
other*.  In  addition  to  which  there  is  a  second  inscription  in  Greek 
iambics, — TOYTT  TO  AQ)PON  TH  cO^H  TEPOYciA  on  one  leaf,  and  on 
the  other  YDATOo  YDAPXcoN  nPOo«EPQ)  «IAO(BNOO.  ('  I,  Philozenus, 
being  Consul,  offer  this  present  to  the  wise  senators.') 

These  Qreek  verses  also  appear  in  one  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Orsco-Latin  Glossary  published  by  Kenry  Stephens  in  1573,  whence 
it  was  supposed  that  this  Consul  Philozenus  was  the  author  of  the 
Glossary  itself  until  the  diptych  became  known. 

30*.  The  Fejervary  CoUection  now  belonging  to  M.  Mayer  contains 
the  second  leaf  of  a  bone  diptych  of  the  same  Consul  Philozenus,  rudely 
carved,  with  leaves  and  twig^,  having  an  octagonal  tablet  in  the  centre, 
bearing  the  latter  part  of  the  Latin  inscription  given  in  the  last  described 
piece,  and  four  roundels  containing  the  four  words  YDATOO  YnAPXa>N 
nPOc^EPo)  «IX£en.  Here  the  c's  and  e*s  are  of  the  rounded  usual 
form,  the  a's  without  a  cross  bar,  and  the  name  of  the  Consul  contracted, 
or  rather  distorted,  without  the  ordinary  bar  indicating  contraction. 


'  Gk>riii8,  Thes.  Dipt.  ii.  tab.  zv. ;  Lenormant,  Tr€tor  de  Glyptiqoe,  voL  iL  pL  liiL ; 
D'Aginoourt,  Sculpt.,  pL  xii.  fig.  6. 

r  It  IB  to  be  observed  tbat  in  tbis  Latin  inscription  all  the  o's  and  B*s  are  of  the 
roonded  form,  the  open  rigbt  side  being  closed  by  a  slender  hair-line  extending 
above  and  below  the  lines,  a  form  of  both  these  letters  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  CK>thic  period.  (N.  Tr.  de  Dipl.  iL  p.  817  C,  series  4,  and  p.  819 
£,  series  6.)  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  knot  of  the 
ribbon  occurs  in  the  terminal  ornament  from  the  cover  of  a  Roman  sarcophagus 
discovered  in  1852  in  Loudon  Wall,  now  deposited  in  the  Boman  gallery  of  the 
British  Musenm. 
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31^  The  two  leaves  of  the  diptych  of  the  Consul  Orestes,  a.d.  530, 
formerly  in  the  Settala  and  Trivulci  Collection,  have  recently  passed  from 
the  Soltykoff  Collection  to  that  formed  by  Mr.  Webb  K  In  their  design 
they  are  exact  counterparts  of  the  diptych  of  Clementinus,  the  busts  of 
the  reigning  emperor  and  empress  being  introduced  at  the  top  in 
circular  tablets  on  each  side  of  a  large  plain  cross.   The  inscription  is-* 

Bi77(iirus)  GEir]Eir(ADiTTs)  pbob(us)  obbstis 

v(ib)  c(LABI8SIin78)  BT  IirL(UBTBI8)  C0N8(ul)  0BD(tNABnJ8)  ; 

and  over  the  head  of  the  Consul  is  a  circular  tablet,  on  which  the 
monog^ram  of  his  name  is  inscribed.  The  ball  in  the  hand  of  one  of 
the  female  attendants  is  marked  with  the  letter  A»  as  in  one  of  the 
leaves  of  the  diptych  of  Clementinus. 

32**.  The  last  of  the  Consuls,  Basilius,  a.d.  541,  is  represented  by 
an  interesting  diptych  differing  in  design  from  all  the  preceding,  one 
leaf  of  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Uffizii  at  Florence  ^  On  this 
the  Consul  is  represented  standing,  holding  the  mappa  drcemis  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  sceptre  surmounted  by  a  globe  and  cross.  The 
broad  margin  of  his  consular  robe  is  ornamented  on  his  right  shoulder 
with  an  embroidered  figure  of  himself  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  horses. 
By  the  side  of  the  Consul  stands  a  female  personification  of  Byzan- 
tium, holding  the  imperial  banner,  and  placing  her  right  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  Consul.  In  the  lower  part  is  represented  a  chariot- 
race  by  four  quadriga,  and  the  manumission  of  a  slave.  The  in- 
scription on  the  leaf  is,  Ajac(nr8)  patjst(tj8)  albin(u8)  BAsmxis  v(ib) 
c(labi88IMU8)  ;  continued  on  the  other  leaf  of  the  diptych,  bt  ho^ustbis) 
EX  coic(itb)  dom(e8tico)  pat(bicius)  cons(t7l)  obd(ikabiu8).  This  leaf*" 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Fulszky,  who  supposed  it  lost)  is  cer- 
tainly the  companion  to  the  Florence  leaf,  and  is  now  in  the  Brera  at 
Milan,  whence  a  cast  has  been  obtained,  and  was  exhibited.  In  this 
piece  is  a  representation  of  Victory,  winged  and  seated,  holding  an 
oval  shield  bearing  the  bust  of  the  Consul, — the  likeness  being  per- 
fectly preserved, —  inscribed  bono  bei-publicb  et  itebum.  The  feet  of 
the  Victory  rest  on  the  expanded  wings  of  a  large  eagle  soaring  upwards. 

33*.  A  fragment  of  another  consular  diptych  is  in  the  collection  formed 
by  Mr.  Webb,  but  unfortunately  it  has  been  almost  chiselled  away  and 
converted  into  a  palimpsest,  the  other  side  being  now  occupied  with  an 
interesting  series  of  figures  illustrating  the  Crucifixion  and  subsequent 
events,  executed  in  the  Carlovingian  period.  Sufficient  is  left«  however, 
of  the  consular  figure  to  shew  it  to  have  been  of  plain  design,  the 
Consul  being  seated — holding  the  mappa  eircensis  and  sceptre — beneath 
a  rounded  arch,  with  a  pair  of  large  eagles  occupying  the  upper  angles 
of  the  piece,  which  appears  to  have  been  surmounted  by  a  cross.   Above 

^  Gorlof,  Thes.  Dipt.  iL  pL  xvii.  '  lb.,  tab.  xz.  ^  lb.,  tab.  xxL 
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the"  head  of  the  Contnl  \b  a  circular  tablet,  on  which  was  probably  in- 
scribed the  monogram  of  the  Consul. 

In  the  collection  of  the  BritiBh  Museum  is  another  fragment  evi- 
dently of  the  sams  leaf,  which  has  been  similarly  treated^  the  reverse 
side  being  now  occupied  with  scenes  of  the  Passion,  executed  also  in 
the  Carlovingian  period.  This  fragment  was  occupied  by  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Consul  and  legs  of  the  curule  chair,  almost  all  of 
which  have  been  cut  away ;  beneath  which  appear  to  have  been  two 
boys  emptying  sacks,  with  a  palm-branch  in  the  centre. 

34.  In  the  British  Museum  is  likewise  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  dip- 
tych representing  a  small  part  of  the  figure  of  a  Consul,  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  identify. 

85**.  In  the  cathedral  of  Novara  is  preserved  a  perfect  diptych  \ 
evidently  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  each  leaf  of  which  repre- 
sents a  Consul  in  robes  destitute  of  the  slightest  ornament,  (fieistened 
on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  large  upright  fibula,)  standing  under  an 
ornamental  canopy  "*,  resting  on  plain  columns  and  Corinthian  capitals : 
on  one  leaf  the  Consul  holds  a  scroll  in  both  hands ;  on  the  other,  the 
right  hand  is  elevated,  with  the  first  two  fingers  extended,  as  in  the  ac 
of  benediction.  There  is  no  inscription  on  either  leaf,  but  the  general 
design  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  diptych  of  Flavius  Felix,  (al- 
though the  workmanship  is  much  more  careful,)  that  it  probably  repre- 
sents a  Consul  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian.  This  diptych 
contains  a  list  of  the  bishops  from  St.  Gaudentius  to  a.d.  1170. 

36.  In  the  Basilica  of  San  Gbtudenzio  at  Novara  is  also  preserved 
a  complete  diptych,  also  destitute  of  inscription  '^,  but  containing  on  each 
leaf  the  bust  of  a  Consul  giving  the  signal  for  the  games  of  the  circus, 
within  a  circular  tablet  in  the  centre  of  the  piece,  surrounded  with  coarsely 
designed  foliage',  with  a  large  rosette  both  above  and  below  the  central 
tablet.  It  thus  resembles  the  diptych  of  Flavius  Areobindus,  the  elder 
of  that  name  described  above,  but  it  is  not  otherwise  capable  of  appro- 
priation. This  diptych  contains  a  list  of  bishops  from  St.  Gaudentius 
to  William  of  Cremona,  a.d.  1343. 

37*.  In  the  Fejervary  Collection  belonging  to  Mr.  Mayer  are  two 
tablets  of  camel-bone,  quite  similar  in  design  to  the  diptych  of  St.  Gau- 
dentius last  described,  which  are  also  incapable  of  appropriation. 

38.  Two  other  tablets  are  indicated  by  M.  Pulszky  <>,  of  which  no  figures 
have  hitherto  been  published.  Of  one  published  by  Bianconi  only  the 
second  leaf  was  preserved,  without  the  name  of  the  Consul;  and  Carroni 


*  Gorius,  Thee.  Dipt.  ii.  pi.  iy. 

"  In  both  leaves  a  portion  of  the  ornamental  design  is  unfinished,  being  iodicatod 
only  by  scratches  on  the  surface. 

■  Gorius,  Thcs.  Dipt.  ii.  tab.  v.  *»  Catal.  Fejerv.  Ivor,,  p.  24. j 
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mentions  another  as  lately  obtained  by  Signor  Bossi,  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Design  at  Milan  P. 

39.  The  series  of  Boman  diptychs  would  scarcely  be  complete  with, 
out  a  notice  of  the  Barberini  specimen^,  composed  of  several  pieces, 
united  so  as  apparently  to  form  the  front  of  a  book-cover.  In  the 
centre  an  emperor,  conjectured  to  be  intended  for  Constantius,  is  re- 
presented as  riding  on  a  spirited  horse  gaily  caparisoned,  his  right  foot 
supported  by  a  seated  female  with  fruit  in  her  lap,  and  the  spear  in  his 
right  hand  by  an  attendant ;  a  winged  figure  of  Victory  occupies  the 
upper  angle  of  the  piece,  and  a  smaller  figure  of  Victory  is  also  held  by 
another  attendant  at  the  left  side  of  the  piece.  Across  the  top,  within 
a  drcular  tablet  supported  by  two  winged  angels,  is  a  bust  of  the 
Saviour,  young,  beardless,  destitute  of  a  nimbus,  in  the  act  of  benedic- 
tion in  the  Byzantine  manner  (with  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  fingers 
extended),  holding  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  cross ;  a  crown 
is  placed  near  his  right  shoulder,  and  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon  over 
his  left.  Across  the  lower  part  of  the  piece  a  group  of  tributary  figures 
bring  ivory  tusks  and  other  treasures,  which  are  offered  to  the  Em- 
peror by  a  winged  genius.  The  execution  of  this  piece  is  quite  masterly, 
and  no  hesitation  has  been  felt  in  referring  it  to  the  fourth  century. 

40**.  Of  the  second  diptych  of  Monza  casts  were  exhibited,  with 
the  view  of  proving  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Gorius  and  some 
other  writers,  it  could  not  have  been  a  consular  diptych  transformed 
into  a  Christian  one,  the  inscription  certainly  not  having  been  altered 
and  re-cut,  as  had  been  suggested.  On  one  leaf  a  figure  is  represented 
standing,  wearing  the  consular  lorum,  and  holding  the  mappa  eircensia 
in  his  upraised  right  hand,  whilst  his  left  holds  a  sceptre  surmounted 
with  a  ball  and  cross.  Kis  hair  is  short-cropped,  and  the  crown  of  the 
head  is  clerically  tonsured.  The  footstool  on  which  he  stands  is  ela- 
borately ornamented  in  a  style  more  recent  than  that  of  the  consular 
diptychs,  with  shrubs  springing  up  at  the  sides,  the  roots  of  which  are 
interlaced  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Lombardic  manner ;  and  on  two  tablets 
resting  on  the  capitals  of  the  lateral  columns  is  inscribed  scs*  G&E60B(n7s). 
Two  large  eagles  fill  up  the  upper  angles  of  the  piec^,  the  middle  being 
occupied  by  a  foliated  arch  surmounted  by  a  cross.  Over  the  bead  of  the 
aaint  is  inscribed, — 

•I*  eaEGOBIITS  PBESVL  KEBTTIS  ET  NOMINE  DIOIHTS 
17NDB  OENUS  DTTCTT  SmonDC  CONSCENDIT  HONOBEH. 

The  other  leaf  is  similar  in  general  arrangement,  except  that  the 
figure  is  here  represented  seated  on  a  beautiful  sella  curulis,  holding 
the  mappa  eircensiSf  and  a  sceptre  with  a  foliated  top.     His  head  is 

9  BaggDaglio  del  Viaggio,  Ac,  parte  ii.  p.  206. 

«  Qorioi,  Thes.  Dipt.,  vol.  iiL  pL  i.;  D'Agiooourt,  Sculpt.,  pi.  lii.  fig.  15.     i 
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Dot  tonsured,  the  hair  arranged  in  curb  at  the  sides  of  the  bead% 
whilst  the  tablets  bear  the  inscription,  dayid  bex.  In  the  inscriptions 
on  these  two  pieces  the  letters  s  c  and  o  are  often  of  the  angnlated 
form  met  with  in  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  a  peculiarity  which  alone  would 
induce  the  idea  that  the  diptych  was  not  earlier  than  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century. 

Although,  from  their  form,  the  four  following  objects  cannot  be 
classed  among  the  diptychs,  yet  as  Boman  imperial  and  consular  ivory 
figures  they  must  not  be  omitted. 

41.  A  fragment  in  the  Fejervary  Collection  representing  the  Em- 
peror  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  head  veiled  in  the  manner  of  a  sacri- 
ficer,  holding  a  volume  in  his  right  hand,  and  accompanied  by  two 
Romans.     Eeferred  by  M.  Fulszky  to  the  year  a.d.  167. 

42.  "  Portrait  of  Arcadius,  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  Emperor  of 
the  East  from  a.d.  395 — 408,  on  an  elliptical  piece  of  bone.  There  are 
some  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  this  relief." — FuUzhy. 

43*.  Mr.  Fountaine's  statuette  of  a  Consul  seated  on  the  curule  chair, 
clad  in  robes  similar  to  those  of  the  Consul  represented  in  the  Halber- 
stadt  diptych,  holding  a  scroll  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand 
elevated  as  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  the  hair  in  curls  all  round  the 
head :  six  inches  high. 

44*.  The  beautiful  group  of  three  figures  representing  a  Boman 
nuptial  scene,  the  priest  joining  the  hands  of  the  happy  couple,  pre- 
served in  the  Kunst  Kammer  of  Berlin,  No.  III.  a.  67. 

Casts  were  also  exhibited  of  all  the  most  important  of  the  RoiCAX 
ICYTHOLOOICAL  ITOBT  TABLETS  uow  in  cxistcnce,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  concise  summary : — 

45**.  The  diptych  of  ^sculapius  and  Hygeia  in  the  Fejervary  Col- 
lection, now  belonging  to  Mr.  Mayer  of  Liverpool ;  "  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  ancient  reliefs  in  ivory*,"  probably  of  the  second  century. 
On  the  first  leaf,  ^Esculapius  (accompanied  by  Telesphorus)  rests  upon 
his  club,  round  which  a  serpent  is  twined.  On  the  second  leaf  Hygeia 
(with  Cupid  at  her  feet)  leans  upon  a  tripod,  holding  a  serpent  with  her 
left  hand  whilst  she  feeds  it  with  her  right. 

46*.  The  small  piece  of  ^sculapius  and  Hygeia  in  a  private  collec- 
tion in  Switzerland,  of  which  Dr.  Keller  has  kindly  furnished  a  cast. 
This  is  in  much  deeper  relief  than  the  preceding,  and  full  of  energy  in 
the  design.     Here  ^sculapius  holds  a  palm-branch  in  his  right  hand, 

'  The  arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of  this  piece,  even  to  the  curls  of  the  hair, 
is  qaite  similar  to  the  nearly  obliterated  piece  in  Mr.  Webb's  collection  above 
noticed;  thus  affording  an  additional  proof  that  this  is  not  a  consular  diptych 
altered,  but  a  more  recent  piece,  in  which  the  general  design  has  been  copied  from 
a  consular  one. 

•  Qorius,  Thes.  Dipt.  iii.  pi.  xxxi.;  Pulszky,  Fejerv.  Ivor.,  frontisp. 
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and  supports  his  club,  round  which  a  serpent  is  twined,  with  his  left ; 
whilst  Hygeia  holds  a  snake  in  her  right  hand,  and,  apparently,  a  large 
melon  in  her  left. 

47.  Two  ivory  tablets  which  formed  the  doors  of  a  reliquary  in  the 
Convent  of  Moutiers  in  France,  supposed  by  Fulszky  to  be  lost.  On 
one,  a  Bacchante,  standing  before  a  lighted  altar,  is  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing incense  into  the  fire.  On  the  other,  another  Bacchante,  standing 
near  an  altar,  turns  a  lighted  torch  down  in  each  hand  as  if  to  extinguish 
it^  On  one  leaf  is  inscribed  kicomachobym,  and  on  the  other  stmma- 
CHOBYM,  being  the  names  of  those  who  dedicated  these  tablets  to  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  or  Cybele.  Fortunately,  the  second  of  these  tablets 
has  been  discovered,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Webb. 
^The  elegant  style  of  the  relief  indicates  the   second  century/'*- 

48**.  The  diptych  of  Cardinal  Quirini  *  possesses  great  mythological 
interest.  Again  adopting  M.  PuUzky's  interpretation,  we  find  in  the 
first  leaf,  Kippolytus'  with  his  spear,  hound,  and  sandals  reading  the 
tablets  containing  the  avowal  of  the  love  of  Phsdra,  who  is  repre- 
sented leaning  pensively  against  a  column.  The  winged  Cupid  flutter- 
ing between  them  depresses  his  torch  towards  Phaedra.  The  second 
leaf  contains  a  unique  representation  of  Diana  and  Yirbius  (Ovid.  Met. 
XT.  538).  The  goddess  is  figured  in  a  short  hunting-dress,  whilst 
Hippolytus  transformed  into  the  god  Yirbius,  with  spear,  shield,  and 
Phrygian  cap,  receives  the  caresses  of  the  goddess ;  the  wingless  Cupid 
pkcing  wreaths  upon  the  heads  of  the  new  god  and  goddess.  Beferred 
to  the  third  century — now  in  the  Bibliotheca  Quiriniana  at  Brescia. 

49*.  A  cl)arming  piece  recently  obtained  by  the  British  Museum,  re- 
presenting BeUerophon  mounted  on  Pegasus  destroying  the  Chimeera ; 
Tery  deeply  carved  with  the  background  open-cut — unpublished. 

50**.  The  third  diptych  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Monza  ^, 
One  leaf  contains  a  beautiful  representation  of  a  Muse  playing  the  lyre, 
probably  the  portrait  of  a  Boman  lady  in  an  ideal  character ;  the  other 
leaf  represents  an  aged  bald  man,  seated,  holding  a  scroU,  with  an  open 
book  and  a  scroll  at  his  feet.  The  former  has  been  referred  to  Calliope, 
the  Muse  of  epic  poetry,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  by  Gorius  as 
a  poet — Claudian,  Ausonius,  or  Boethius ;  and  by  Pulszky  as  Ennius,  or 
even  Homer  himself. 

51**.  The  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  now  contains  the  tablets  of  Sens  % 

•  Qoriu,  Thes.  Dipt.  L  tab.  vi.  •  lb.  iii.  tab.  xvi. 

'  It  may  be  soggeeted  that  the  hermaphroditic  state  of  HippolytuB  was  not  the 
original  condition  of  the  relief. 

T  Oorius,  Thes.  Dipt  ii.  pi.  viii. 

■  MilUn,  Mon.  Ant.  iL  pi.  1.  li.,  and  Vojf ages,  i.  pi.  it  iii. ;  Sere,  Le  Moyen  Age 
Beliare,  pL  i. 
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«  diptych  filled  with  mythological  subjects,  and  employed  as  the  cover 
of  a  mediiBTal  MS.,  Le  lAvre  de9  Fou9.  On  one  leaf  b  represented 
a  personification  of  the  solar  power ;  Bacchus  (not  Apollo)  is  here  borne 
in  a  triumphal  car  by  two  centaurs,  surrounded  by  scenes  in  which  the 
vintage  is  especially  conspicuous  \  On  the  other  leaf  Diana  Lucifera, 
the  goddess  of  night,  rises  from  the  ocean  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  buUs, 
with  numerous  attendants  and  accessones. 

52**.  The  Imperial  Library  of  Paris  also  possesses  the  beautiful 
Roman  diptych  with  six  Muses,  each  accompanied  by  an  author  seated 
or  standing,  three  of  these  groups  being  represented  on  each  leaf. 
Except  Earipides  with  Melpomene,  together  with  Thalia  holdbg  a 
comic  mask,  the  identification  of  these  figures  is  very  doubtful.  The 
figures  are  in  very  high  relief,  and  very  tall  In  their  proportions. 

53.  The  mythological  diptychon  of  the  Riccardi  Museum  ^  now  in 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  Antiques  at  Vienna,  contains  on  one  leaf  the  re- 
presentation of  Bome,  and  on  the  other  of  Byzantium,  as  female  figures, 
destitute  of  inscription  or  monogram.  Beferred  by  Pulszky  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

54.  One  leaf  of  a  diptych  in  the  possession  of  Comte  Auguste  de 
Bastard  contains,  in  two  compartments,  two  figures  of  warriors  with 
spear  and  shield  triumphing  over  foes  vanquished  and  lying  at  their 
feet®.  A  beautiful  cast  of  thi3  has  been  obtained  by  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum. 

55*.  The  diptych  of  St.  Gall,  with  representations  of  several  combats, 
very  archaic  in  design,  and  probably  the  oldest  known  classical  ivory. 
Described  by  Eckhardus  minimus. 

56**.  The  semicylindrical  (money  ?)  box  of  ivory,  obtained  by  Mr. 
ChafiFers,  with  figures  of  Bacchus,  Mercury,  and  Diana  on  the  curved 
front,  and  of  Cybele  on  the  flat  back. 

57 — 62******.  We  must  here  also  mention  the  six  reliefs  of  Boman 
work  in  ivory  now  attached  to  the  silver  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  four  of  which  represent  mythological  subjects,  whilst  two  con- 
tain figures  of  an  emperor,  standing  armed  with  shield  and  spear  in  one 
piece,  whilst  on  the  other  he  is  on  horseback,  spearing  a  panther.  These 
ivories  have  recently  been  well  figured  by  Messrs.  Cahier  and  Martin 
{MilangM  ArcJueolopgues),  and  by  Aus  im's  Werth  in  his  fine  work 
on  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Rhine  district. 

63.  We  close  this  list  with  the  fine  mythological  figure  of  Panthea, 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  Museum  of  the  H6tel  Cluny,  well  figured  in  Du 


*  A  fignre  on  horseback,  in  the  middle  of  ibis  piece,  is  so  nmilar  to  the  BoUer- 
opbon  above  described,  as  to  suggest  that  both  are  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 
^  Gorios,  Thes.  Dipt.  ii.  pi.  iii.  iz. 
c  Lenormant,  Tr^r  de  Qlyptiqae. 
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Sommerard*8  Le  Moyen  Age,  and  by  Sere,  Le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renais^ 
sanee.  In  general  treatment,  and  in  several  other  respects,  there  is 
great  similarity  between  this  grand  figure  and  the  Aix-la-Chc^elle 
ivories. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Pro- 
fessor Westwood,  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  such  a  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  specimens  of  ancient  ivories,  but  for  the  very  interesting  expla- 
nations which  he  had  given  respecting  them. 

Some  discussion  took  place  after  the  lecture,  in  which  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  the  Master  of  University  took 
part,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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Sbecoi*  iWeetfng,  ®rinftj  tJem,  1862. 

June  11.  The  Becond  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  (by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Keeper),  the  Bev.  the 
Mastse  of  Baijjol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  names  of  three  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members  of  the 
Society. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  meeting  would  be  held  on 
Thursday,  June  26,  at  two  o'clock,  and  that  there  would  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  photographs. 

The  Peesidekt  then  called  upon  the  Principal  of  New  Inn  Ha}h  who 
had  undertaken  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  Drawings  by  J.  Malchair, 
illustrative  of  the  Topography  of  Oxford. 

The  Peikcipal  began  by  observing  that  Malchair,  whose  drawings 
he  was  able  to  exhibit  to  the  meeting,  was  a  drawing-master  in  Oxford 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century.  Although  no  antiquary,  his  tastes 
led  him  to  choose,  among  other  subjects,  many  of  the  buildings  in 
Oxford,  and  as  of  these  several  have  been  destroyed  or  altered,  his 
drawings  now  possessed  an  historical  value.  Smce  his  time  very  great 
changes  had  taken  place.  He  saw  some  of  the  old  gates  standing,  and 
had  fortunately  left  us  very  accurate  drawings  of  them.  Of  the  Korth 
Oate  (or  Bocardo)  he  had  left  two  views,  one  from  the  north  side,  the 
other  from  the  south  side  *.  This  gate  was  taken  down  on  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Paving  Act  in  1777.  Of  the  East  Ghtte  also  Malchau-  had 
preserved  drawings,  taken^from  the  eastern  and  western  side.  There  was 
also  one  of  the  Little  Gate,  which  stood  behind  Pembroke  College. 

But  one  of  his  favourite  subjects  seemed  to  have  been  Friar  Bacon*8 
Study.  Of  this  there  were  several  views.  Two  of  them  were  remark- 
able, having  been  taken  during  its  destruction,  and  as  Malchair  was 
very  accurate,  not  only  in  his  drawings  but  in  his  notes  appended  to 
his  drawings,  he  has  often  given  us  the  exact  date  and  hour  when  the 
views  were  taken.  One  of  the  two  bore  the  date  of  April  14,  1779, 
and  the  other  April  15,  1779,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  this 
time  the  greater  part  seemed  to  have  been  pulled  down. 

There  was  an  amusing  inscription  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  drawings, 
which  ran  thus : — 

"  Ah  Poor  Friar,  yon  might  have  stude  to  see  manny  generations  to  oomme  pass 
under  yon,  had  not  yon  stoped  one  time  Jackson's  load  of  Ha>."  (See  woodcnt  on 
the  next  page.) 

There  was  a  view  of  Malchair's  of  a  similar  bridge  at  Monmouth. 
Another  remarkable  drawing  was  that  of  one  of  the  bastion  towers  at 


■  Engravings  taken  from  these  drawings  will  be  found  at  p.  40  of  this  Bep^rt. 
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the  back  of  the  houses  in  Broad-street.     It  was  taken  from  some 
lodgings  where  Malchair  was  residing. 


FMar  BaoQQ's  Study. 

Next  to  these  should  be  named  two  views  of  Beaumont  Palace,  the 
ruins  of  which  were  to  be  seen  in  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Beaumont-street. 

Canterbury  Gate  also  was  a  very  accurate  drawing,  shewing  the  fif- 
teenth-century hall  which  then  existed  there.  This  was  drawn  while  the 
building  was  in  process  of  destruction. 

Next,  an  effective  view  of  the  terrace  in  front  of  St.  John's  College 
was  exhibited,  and  that  also  in  front  of  Balliol  College  which  then 
existed.  It  shewed  the  wall  projecting  some  distance  beyond  the 
college,  and  trees  growing  within.  This  terrace  was  destroyed  in 
1772,  without  adding  to  the  breadth  of  the  street  at  its  narrowest  ex- 
tremity, to  which  it  did  not  reach.     Pennant  refers  to  it  thus  :^ 

"  Within  my  memory  majestic  elms  graced  the  street  before  this  and  the  ndgh- 
booriDg  colleges.  The  scene  was  truly  academic.  Walks  worthy  of  the  contem- 
plative  sdiools  of  andent  days.  Bat,  alas !  in  the  midst  of  numberless  modem 
elegancies  in  this  single  instance  some  demon  whispered,  'Oxford  have  taste,'  and 
by  the  magic  line  every  venerable  tree  fell  prostrate." 

There  were  exhibited  also  views  of  the  former  Magdalen  Bridge,  and 
of  the  old  Hythe  Bridge,  which  has  been  only  so  recently  rebuilt;  an- 
other of  the  high  tower  in  Godstow  Nunnery,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
disappeared. 

Two  drawings  of  the  old  library  at  Exeter  College  were  also  shewn. 

The  above  were  some  of  the  chief  examples  exhibited  by  the  Principal 
of  drawings  possessing  an  interest  for  the  antiquary.  He  then  drew 
attention  to  the  claims  which  Malchair  possessed  as  an  artist. 
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SkeltoD,  speaking  of  his  view  for  the  Oxford  Almairaok  of  1767, 
says: — 

'*Iii  fpetking  of  Mr.  Milrhsir  it  U  bat  doe  to  hia  merits  to  record  his  worth  in 
the  retpectiTe  chsracten  of  sn  artiit,  a  companion,  and  a  fHend.  Indeed,  lo  ex- 
cellent are  some  of  hii  drawings,  that  they  have  been  thongbt  to  posMSi  an 
originality  and  beanty  in  their  effect  resembling  the  breadth  and  brilliancy  of  the 
colouring  of  Claude.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  those  interested  in  the 
ancient  state  of  this  Unirernty  snd  City  that  Mr.  Malchair  lired  in  Oxford  at 
a  period  when  many  important  alterations  in  the  old  buildings  took  place;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  his  pencil  for  tbe  best  representations  of  the  ancient  gates,  &a, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  interest  of  this  work." 

At  the  backs  of  his  sketches  he  noted  the  hour  as  well  as  the  day, 
and  the  name  of  the  spot. 

This  accurate  and  methodical  habit  was  remarkable  in  many  ways ; 
the  direction  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  being  always  carefully  indi- 
cated. He  was  also  very  particular  about  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  and  the  weather.  On  the  back  of  one  of  the  sketches  already 
referred  to  occurs,  "A  Sketch  in  Broad-street,  May  3rd,  1779;  wind, 
south  and  west ;  approach  of  a  thunder-storm.''  And  in  a  view  of 
Magdalen  Bridge  from  Christ  Church  meadow  a  very  singular  phe- 
nomenon was  exhibited,  namely,  a  double  reflection  of  Magdalen 
Tower. 

His  power  was  also  exemplified  by  such  views  as  that  from  Joe 
Pullen's  tree,  in  which  the  effect  of  distance  was  admirably  managed. 
On  this  was  noted  at  the  back,  "  A  View  from  Recollection."  A  simi- 
lar view  from  Windsor  Terrace  was  also  marked, ''  From  B«ooUection." 

The  notes,  too,  on  some  of  his  drawings  mentioned  the  most  trifling 
incidents;  e.g.  on  his  Godstow  drawing,  dated  June  12,  1789,  he 
wrote,  '*  Heard  the  nightingal  and  cuku."  On  one  of  Ferry  Hincksey 
he  notes  that  it  was  a  favourite  walk  of  his  late  wife,  and  that  "  he 
loves  to  roam  there." 

In  these  notes,  too,  were  sometimes  found  mentioned  the  names  of 
his  pupils ;  e.g.  on  one  drawing,  '*  Lord  Lewisham :  a  Lesson  for 
him,''  in  1773.  On  another  occurred  the  name  of  Mrs.  Oglander,  with 
the  date  of  1786;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Warden  of  New  College. 
Mr.  Noyes  of  Christ  Church  in  1787,  and  Mr.  Gooch  in  1792.  Lord 
Guernsey,  an  eminent  artist  himself,  afterwards  Earl  of  Aylesford, 
seems  also  to  have  been  one  of  his  patrons. 

As  far  as  could  be  gathered  of  his  history  from  his  drawings,  it  would 
appear  that  Malchair  first  came  to  Oxford  in  1760.  It  was  in  1761 
that  he  took  the  View  of  Oxford  from  Elsfield.  From  1770  to  1797 
he  seemed  to  have  laboured  very  steadily,  but  the  latter  date  is  the 
last  which  occurred  on  any  drawing  of  his.  Previous  to  his  coming  to 
Oxford  he  seemed  to  have  visited  Sussex,  in  1756,  and  Bath  and 
Bristol  in  1756-7-8.     From  Oxford  he  made  occasional  excursions; 
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from  1768  to  1769,  into  Herefordshire,  to  Foxley  (Mr.  Price's),  where 
he  sketched  Yazor,  Ledbury,  Byford,  &c. ;  and  into  Wiltshire,  where 
he  drew  Salisbury,  Wilton  House,  Stonehenge,  and  Longford.  About 
1772  we  find  him  sketching  at  Lord  Bathurst's,  near  Cirencester,  at 
ColeshiU  and  Becket  (Lord  Barrington's) ;  in  1777  and  in  1785  at 
Kenilworth,  where  he  made  large  drawings  of  the  ruins;  in  1786  at 
Ludlow,  and  Lord  Olive's  at  Oakley;  in  1789  again  at  Powis  Castle 
and  Oakley  Park;  and  in  1795  making  drawings  of  Rochester  Castle, 
Gravesend,  and  MiUbank ;  his  head-quarters  being  Oxford. 

His  drawings  have  unfortunately  been  much  scattered.  Mr.  Skelton, 
however,  had  obtained  a  g^ood  many ;  also  Lord  Barrington,  and  there 
were  smaller  collections  in  the  hands  of  his  former  pupils. 

The  lecturer  concluded  with  pomting  out  how  much  antiquaries  were 
indebted  to  the  zeal  which  was  the  means  of  handing  down  to  them 
tnch  accurate  relics  of  the  past.  Before  Malchair's  time  we  had  very 
little  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  pictorial  illustration  which  could  be 
relied  upon.  What  we  had  was  clearly  due  to  Germans.  The  earliest 
view  of  Oxford  was  by  Hoefbagle,  engraved  by  Hogenberg,  Germans, 
in  1572.  Next  in  order,  as  to  plans  of  Oxford,  was  Speed's  Map,  by 
JodocuB  Hondius,  in  1605.  Kext,  a  ground-plan  by  Hollar,  in  1643, 
which  gave  also  a  long  slip  view  of  the  city. 

There  should,  however,  be  mentioned  Ralph  Agas's  Map,  whicli  was 
drawn  in  1578,  and  re-engraved  in  1728.  And  we  have,  lastly,  the 
views  of  David  Loggan,  who  in  Charles  the  Second^s  time  gave  a  com- 
plete survey  of  Oxford,  in  numerous  illustrations,  being  Chalcographer 
to  the  University.  After  him  came  Michael  Burghers,  also  Chalco- 
grapher to  the  University,  who  engraved  the  plates  to  Heame's  publi- 
cations  and  the  earlier  Almanacks. 

The  lecturer  concluded  his  observations  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
various  merits  of  the  above-named  artists,  and  the  great  assistance  which 
they  had  rendered  to  antiquarian  research. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  Pebsidbitt  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkbb, — the 
latter  calling  attention  to  a  view  of  Merton  College,  which  shewed 
a  hall,  with  lancet  windows  of  the  thirteenth  century,  quite  different  to 
the  present  hall,  and  probably  the  hall  as  it  was  originally  built,  and 
to  which  the  present  doorway  and  iron-work  would  naturally  belong, — 
and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  had  been  carried,  the  meet- 
ing was  adjourned. 
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Wbixi  ineet(ti{9  ^dtifts  tiTemi,  1862. 

June  18.    The  Protbssob  of  Modebf  Histobt  in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

C.  H.  Bobarts,  Efq.,  Ch.  Ch. 

H.  De  U  O.  OriMell,  Esq.,  BraaenoBe  CoUe^ 

J.  H.  Stennett,  Esq..  Merion  College. 

A  request  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out  the  restora- 
tion of  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster  was  read,  and  a  memorial 
was  laid  on  the  tahle  for  the  members  to  sign. 

The  Notice  of  the  Twenty-third  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Eccledo- 
logical  Society,  to  be  held  in  London  on  July  1,  was  read,  in  which  it 
was  suggested  that  many  members  of  our  own  Society  might  like  to 
attend. 

The  Hon.  B.  C.  E.  Abbot,  Ch.  Ch.,  then  read  a  paper  on  '*  The 
Italian  Cities  at  the  Commencement  of  their  Struggles  with  the  German 
Emperors  in  the  Twelfth  Century." 

"  There  has  been  only  one  period,  there  has  been  only  one  country,  in 
modem  times,  where  a  system  of  small  independent  city  communities 
has  flourished  for  a  considerable  time  and  filled  a  large  space  in  history 
— ^that  country  was  MedieDval  Italy.  When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  in- 
volved in  barbarism  and  ignorance,  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
the  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Amo,  were  enjoying  the  highest  degree 
of  prosperity  and  civilization.  As  the  rest  of  Europe  advances,  they 
decline  and  decay.  .  .  . 

**  The  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  presents  the  earliest  phase  of 
this  period  of  independent  political  existence,  when  the  different  cities 
first  appear  as  republics,  and  that  interest  attaches  to  Idllan  and  the 
Lombard  towns  which  later  rather  clings  to  Florence  and  Tuscany. 

"  The  central  and  principal  figure  is  the  republic  of  Milan.  To  the 
south-east,  further  down  in  the  vale  of  the  Po,  it  had  a  powerful  rival 
in  Cremona.  To  the  south,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po, 
it  had  another  hostile  competitor  of  its  power,  Pavia.  Closing  on  its 
territory  lay  the  small  and  ill-fated  communities  of  Lodi  and  Como, 
which  stood  to  Milan  somewhat  in  the  position  which  in  ancient  times 
was  that  of  Thespise  or  Platsea  to  Thebes,  or  what  four  centuries  later 
was  the  position  of  Pisa  with  regard  to  Florence.  On  the  other  hand, 
fear  and  hatred  of  Cremona  gave  it  an  ally  in  the  little  state  of  Crema. 

''  Thus  again  had  ai-isen  a  state  of  things  reviving  the  phenomena  of 
the  ancient  world. 

"  Again,  there  were  these  independent  cities  with  small  surrounding 
territories,  whose  whole  national  life  and  existence  was  within  their  own 
walls,  .  .  .  but  having  no  supreme  authority  to  compose  their  differences 
or  bind  them  together, .  .  .  and  thus  petty  states  whose  capitals  were 
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bat  a  few  miles  distant,  akin  in  race  and  national  character,  and  almost 
to  be  called  fellow-countrymen,  were  perpetually  devastating  each  other's 
fields  or  seeking  each  other's  subjugation 

"  The  independent  feudal  nobility  whose  castles  had  been  without 
the  domain  of  the  cities,  were  gradually,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
brought  to  become  members  of  them.  But  the  relations  of  the  cities 
themselves  exhibit  many  instances  of  dominion  exercised,  or  sought  to 
be  exercised,  by  one  town  over  another  ....  Milan,  like  Athens  at 
the  height  of  its  greatness,  seems  to  have  been  dreaded  by  its  neigh- 
bours as  an  encroaching  despot  city.  Pavia,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Novara, 
were  leagued  to  protect  themselves  against  it.  But  towns  like  Crema, 
which  had  its  chief  enemy,  a  possible  oppressor,  in  Cremona,  sought 
support,  as  Sbmondi  expresses  it,  from  the  chief  city,  which  was 
feared  the  least,  and  clung  closely  to  Milan  as  a  protector  while  so 
many  others  dreaded  her  as  a  conqueror. 

''  On  one  occasion  an  ecclesiastical  quarrel  turned  the  forces  of  Milan, 
aided,  it  appears,  by  auxiliaries  from  the  other  Lombard  cities,  against 
the  community  of  Como 

''  Como,  it  appears,  at  least  from  its  own  poet,  the  nearest  author  to 
the  years  of  the  siege,  prolonged  the  struggle  for  ten  years.  At  length, 
however,  their  resolution  could  no  longer  prevail  against  the  force 
opposed  to  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  a  capitulation  by 
which  they  demohshed  their  walls,  became  tributary  to  Milan,  and  bound 
themselves  to  provide  men  for  its  wars. 

*•  Even  earlier  than  this  a  four  years'  war  had  given  Milan  the  conquest 
over  its  neighbour  at  Lodi.  The  people  of  Lodi  had  struggled  long : 
they  claimed  to  have  gained  several  victories ;  but  at  length,  after  seeing 
their  harvests  annually  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  exhausting  all  their 
force  in  resistance,  they  succumbed.  The  victorious  Milanese  inflicted 
on  them  the  same  fate  as  at  the  height  of  their  domination  in  Greece 
the  Spartans  had  inflicted  on  Mantinea.  They  gave  them  no  longer  an 
existeifbe  as  a  community.  Six  separate  villages  were  to  receive  the 
dispersed  inhabitants.  The  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth  was  at- 
tended by  the  destruction  of  the  city 

'*  The  power  of  Milan  was  now  at  its  height.  Cremona  still  stood  forth 
as  its  rival,  bat  far  from  protecting  remoter  places  against  the  Milanese, 
could  not  hold  its  own  against  them  at  Crema.  On  both  sides  Italian 
cities  and  Italian  arms  alone  were  ranged :  the  aflfairs  of  Lombardy  were 
controUed  by  no  foreign  arbiter.  .  .  .  Lombardy  bad  its  own  free- working 
political  life,  its  own  cities  as  heads  of  leagues,  as  conquerors,  or  as  con- 
quered.   It  had  too  little  sentiment  of  danger  to  feel  any  want  of  union. 

**  This  period  of  temporary  independence  was  no  halcyon  age,  indeed, 
of  peace  and  liberty ;  it  was  marked  by  a  large  proportion  of  war,  in- 
justice, and  oppression:  bat  it  was  the  dawn  of  th^.  iP^l^p^^^l^cflj^ 
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period  when  its  ciTilization  and  deyelopment  first  were  permitted  to 
advance  undisturbed,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  all  that  was  to  bear 
to  it  glory  and  prosperity  in  the  subsequent  centuries 

**  But  a  time  was  coming  when  this  condition  of  things,  with  all  its 

good  or  eril,  was  for  an  intenral  to  be  completely  suspended For 

at  Frankfort,  in  1152,  Frederic  Barbarossa  was  elected  emperor.  To 
possess  the  whole  heritage  of  Augustus  seemed  to  this  prince  the  mea- 
sure, to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Charlemagne,  to  exercise  his  former 
power  over  Northern  Italy,  was  the  immediate  object,  of  his  ambition. 
It  was  natural  that  to  those  who  were  sharing  in  the  general  freedom ' 
and  prosperity,  whose  cities  were  great,  and  flourishing,  and  powerful, 
nothing  should  seem  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  irruption  of  hosts  of 
Transalpine  soldiery*  and  that  it  should  be  held  their  highest  duty  to 
avert  this  evil  from  their  country.  But  to  the  unhappy  citizens  whose 
native  places  had  been  subjected  by  the  sword  of  their  neighbours, — to 
those  who  had  been  compelled  to  furnish  their  blood  and  treasure  for 
the  service  of  other  cities,  who  had  subdued  them  by  force,  or  had  seen 
their  homes  razed  and  themselves  scattered  through  defenceless  villages, 
— to  men  in  the  position  of  the  people  of  Lodi  or  Como,  there  was  now 
a  hope  of  welcome  deliverance.  When  Frederic  was  at  Constance  two 
citizens  of  Lodi  appeared  as  supplicants  before  him,  intreating  him  now, 
in  the  forty-third  year,  to  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Milan  over 
them 

"  When  he  (the  Emperor)  arrived  in  Italy*  envoys  from  all  parties 
hastened  to  lay  their  cause  before  the  new  arbiter  whose  sword  was 
ready  to  turn  the  scale  of  those  contests  which  the  Italians  had  hitherto 
been  left  to  wage  by  themselves. 

"The  consuls  of  Como  and  Lodi  demanded  the  restoration  of  their  lost 
independence  :  Pavia,  Cremona,  and  Novara  called  for  restraints  on  the 
power  of  that  ambitious  city  which  already  had  subjugated  others,  and 
might  become  formidable  to  their  own  freedom.  Nor  were  the  cities 
the  only  applicants  for  justice.  Several  of  the  independent  feudal*nobles, 
whom  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  towns  to  reduce  to  dependence,  ap- 
plied to  the  emperor  to  maintain  their  rights.  Thus  the  Marquis  of  Mon- 
ferrat  brought  complaint  against  Asti  for  invading  his  lands,  when  he 
had  refused  to  submit  to  them,  and  their  bishop  supported  his  cause. 
Milan  sent  its  consuls  to  plead  in  reply,  and  Creroa,  Brescia,  Tortona, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  cities.  The  Emperor  declared  for  the  weaker 
cause.  It  has  been  said  that  his  guiding  motive  was  to  break  the 
strength  of  the  Milanese  party,  the  more  powerful  of  the  two,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  oppress  both.  Perhaps  he  was  willing  to  combine  with  the 
recovery  of  what  he  held  to  be  his  legitimate  authority  in  Lombardy, 
the  redress  of  injuries  to  the  weak  or  the  suffering  who  sought  it  of 
him,  and  to  avenge  both  himself  and  them  on  those  more  powerful 
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communities  by  whom  they  had  been  wronged,  and  whom  he  deemed 
nsorpers  of  his  sovereign  rights. 

"  A  dispute  about  the  furnishing  of  provisions  hastened  the  collision. 
The  German  army  turned  its  weapons  at  once  against  the  republics. 
The  two  frontier  castles  of  Milan  towards  Novara  were  first  stormed 
and  destroyed.  Asti  and  Chieri,  against  which  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  had  lodged  accusations,  were  pillaged  and  burnt,  their  populations 
having  previously  fled.  Tortona,  the  ally  of  Milan,  after  a  heroic 
defence,  a  foretaste  of  more  prosperous  struggles,  was  starved  out  and 
razed  to  the  ground.  The  Emperor  then  marched  south.  On  his 
return  from  Rome  he  was  unable  to  keep  his  army  in  the  field  longer. 
Thus  8  short  repose  was  given  to  the  Lombard  cities  after  the  first 
specimen  of  foreign  invasion.  .  .  .  But  the  lull  was  only  temporary.  In 
1158  Frederic,  attended  by  all  his  most  powerful  vassals,  descended  from 
the  Alps.  The  Milanese,  terrified  for  their  safety,  finding  the  Lodesans 
would  not  take  an  oath  to  adhere  to  them,  expelled  them  again  from 
their  houses,  and  pillaged  and  razed  their  city. 

"  The  imperialists  appeared  before  Brescia,  and  forced  it  to  open  its 
gates.  From  this  city  was  issued  a  singular  document  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  army.  It  shews  indeed  a  considerable  degree 
of  barbarism  in  the  age,  and  the  nation  for  whom  it  was  designed,  but 
at  the  same  time  manifests  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  an  earnest 
desire  to  restrain  it 

•'  The  Milanese  summoned  to  appear,  sent  deputies  to  plead  their  cause, 
but  after  being  fully  heard  they  were  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

"  Frederic  marched  to  the  ruins  of  Lodi  and  marked  out  a  new  site  for 
this  unhappy  city,  doomed  to  find  its  worst  foes  in  citizens  of  kindred 
race,  and  lean  on  the  foreign  invader  for  justice. 

**  Milan  now  was  besieged.  Their  lands  without  were  desolated  with 
the  vindictiveness  of  long  and  slavish  hatred  by  the  Cremonese  and 
Pavesans.  Famine  began  to  press  them  within.  At  length  they  acceded 
to  a  capitulation  which,  had  it  been  strictly  adhered  to,  would  have 
been  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties  in  Lombardy,  and  inflicted  serious 
hardship  on  none.  Lodi  and  Crema  indeed  would  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  power  of  Milan, — a  severe  mark  of  defeat  to  the  latter,  though 
a  great  boon  to  them.  But  the  liberties  of  Milan,  its  right  of  choosing 
its  own  magistrates,  and  its  right  of  extending  alliance  to  the  Cremasques 
who  sought  protection  against  Cremona  and  those  dwellers  by  the  lake 
of  Como  to  whom  the  Comasque  rule  was  displeasing,  would  have 
remained.  Unhappily,  however,  the  Emperor  in  the  hour  of  victory 
knew  not  when  to  halt  in  time.  He  summoned  a  diet  at  Roncaglia  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  t>f  Lombardy,  the  judges  and  consuls  of  the  cities,  and 
some  jurisconsults  of  Bologna.  The  authority  of  this  diet,  he  held,  was 
to  be  paramount  over  even  his  own  treaties.     All  regalian 
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power  of  coining  money,  the  revenues  arising  from  innumerable  species 
of  impost  and  customs,  were  transferred  to  the  Emperor  ^m  their  pre- 
sent holders.  Unable  to  decide  at  once  on  all  the  causes  which  poured 
in  on  him,  he  appointed  judges  of  his  own,  called  podestas,  to  administer 
justice  in  each  city.  These  officers,  as  opponents  of  the  popularly 
chosen  consuls,  were  regarded  as  representing  despotic  usurpation  by 
those  most  opposed  to  the  imperial  power. 

'*  One  of  its  ordinances  almost  outweighs  all  that  is  evil  in  the  rest.  It 
entirely  prohibited  private  arms.  Lombardy  was  to  become  one  country, 
as  part  of  the  empire.  Cities  and  independent  nobles  who  had  hitherto 
on  every  occasion  assailed  each  other  by  ravaging  their  lands  and 
besieging  their  walls  or  castles,  were  now  to  be  bound  over  to  keep  the 

peace  under  the  authority  of  their  paramount  sovereign These 

new  decisions  soon  clashed  with  the  former  treaties :  Milan  was  called 
upon  to  renounce  its  dominion  over  several  more  of  its  dependencies, 
and  to  receive  a  podesta  in  place  of  its  consuls ;  Crema  was  ordered  to 
raze  its  walls.  These  submissions  were  refused.  A  new  war  was 
lighted  up.  Crema  was  besieged,  and  after  a  gallant  defence  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  Emperor.  The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  march  out, 
the  town  was  then  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  victorious  army  ap- 
peared before  Milan  itself  in  the  following  year.  A  severe  blockade 
and  the  destruction  of  a  larg^  part  of  the  town  by  fire  led  the  citizens 
to  offer  to  yield  all  the  points  receiltly  disputed.  Frederic,  however, 
would  receive  nothing  but  an  absolute  surrender.  Three  weeks  he 
delayed  his  sentence :  at  length  he  proclaimed  that  the  city  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground  and  the  citizens  expelled,  assigning  the  work  of  de- 
struction to  the  Comasques,  Cremonese,  and  others,  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  Milan.     And  so  in  the  fifty-first  year  retribution  came  for  Lodi. 

"  The  imperial  power  had  now  attained  its  utmost  height  in  Lombardy. 
All  the  cities,  friendly  or  hostile,  were  in  complete  dependence  on  the 
Emperor.  Unfortunately,  from  a  desire  of  still  further  increasing  his 
power,  he  endeavoured  to  change  the  internal  governments  of  some  of 

those  who  had  supported  him They  felt  bitterly  that  in  calling 

in  a  powerful  protector  they  had  riveted  a  new  yoke.  We  see  from 
the  very  first  a  change  of  feeling,  in  the  hospitality  given  by  these  cities 
to  the  exiled  Milanese.  The  podestas,  by  their  exactions  and  arbitrary 
conduct,  greatly  increased  such  feeling.  And  when  Frederic's  visit 
to  Italy  in  1164  did  not  bring  the  relief  hoped  for,  they  began  to  form 
a  league  to  resist  him. 

**  At  first  the  league  was  composed  of  the  cities  of  the  Veronese  March. 
But  it  later  was  joined  by  most  of  those  which  had  before  borne  arms 
for  the  Emperor.  In  1167  they  passed  and  carried  hi  to  effect  a  resolu- 
tion for  rebuilding  and  consolidating  Milan,  and  none  were  more  forward 
in  supporting  it  than  her  ancient  enemies  the  Cremonese.   .     ,^,^,,.,, 
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"  In  the  years  of  war  which  followed,  the  league  grew  in  strength  : 
in  1168  they  huilt  the  city  of  Alexandria,  as  a  check  on  the  power  of 
Pavia.  At  length,  in  1176,  the  Emperor,  with  an  army  from  Germany, 
supported  by  Comasques  and  Pavesans,  engaged  the  Milanese  and  their 
allies  at  Liguano.  He  was  so  completely  defeated  that  he  fled  alone 
to  Pavia. 

**  Further  serious  resistance  was  now  hopeless.  He  entered  on 
negotiations  which,  after  a  truce  of  several  years,  ended  in  the  peace  of 
Constance. 

''  By  this  peace  at  length  were  secured  the  liberties  of  these  cities. 
The  rights  of  war  and  peace,  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and 
fortifying  themselves  with  walls,  were  n^aintained.  The  empire  retained 
its  supremacy,  with  the  right  of  appointing  judges  of  appeal,  and  some 
similar  prerogatives.  Henceforth  these  Lombard  districts  entered  on 
their  own  national  life,  still  recognising  a  certain  authority  in  the  Em- 
peror, whose  quarrels  with  the  Papal  authority  brought  on  them  so 
much  civil  war  and  confusion  in  later  times.  Whatever  be  thought 
of  the  beneficial  or  injurious  result  of  their  contest,  they  are  at  least 
remarkable  as  standing  almost  alone  amon^  their  contemporary  states 
in  Europe,  and  recalling  most  vividly  so  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
ancient  times.*' 

Mr.  Fbeeman  said  that  the  history  of  Lombardy  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, like  all  other  portions  of  history,  could  not  be  rightly  understood 
without  going  thoroughly  into  the  writings  of  the  time.  The  period  is 
commonly  known  to  English  readers  through  the  great  work  of  Sis- 
mondi.  Now  the  history  of  Sismondi  is  simply  a  pleading  on  one  side. 
It  is  a  most  powerful  and  eloquent  pleading,  and  one  both  as  accurate 
and  as  fair  to  the  other  side  as  a  party  pleading  can  be ;  but  it  is  still 
essentially  the  work  of  an  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  one  party  to 
a  controversy.  Kightly  to-  balance  the  case,  we  must  go  to  the  men 
who  wrote  at  the  time,  and  of  course  to  writers  on  both  sides  and  of 
both  nations.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Germans  Otto  of 
Preising  and  his  continuator  Badevic,  the  Lodesans  Otto  Morena  and 
his  continuator  his  son  Acerbus,  on  the  Imperial  side,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  Milanese  Sire  Raoul.  All  these  will  be  found  in  the  great 
collection  of  Muratori.  Now  the  study  of  these  writers,  together  with 
a  general  understanding  of  the  real  position  of  the  mediaeval  Emperors, 
will  easily  show  that  Frederick  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
external  and  unprovoked  intruder  into  Italy.  The  side  of  the  cities  is 
that  with  which  we  must  all  sympathize;  when  commonwealths  are 
struggling  against  a  King,  we  naturally  and  rightly  give  our  good-will 
to  the  commonwealths ;  we  see,  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  the  attempt 
to  unite  Italy  under  any  King,  and  still  more  to  unite  Germany  and 
Italy  under  a  single  King,  was  unjust  and  impracticable.     But  we  must 
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not  expect  that  Frederick  could  see  in  the  twelfth  century  all  that  we 
can  see  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We  sympathize  with  Milan  strug- 
gling against  the  King  of  Italy,  and  we  syilipathize  rightly  as  long  as 
we  give  to  Milan  only  the  same  sympathy  which  we  give  to  an  English, 
French,  Provencal,  or  Gkrman  city  struggling  against  its  King,  Duke, 
or  Bishop.  But  we  stray  wide  of  the  mark  as  soon  as  we  drag  in  the 
modern  notion  of  "oppressed  nationalities,"  as  soon  as  we  hegin  to 
fancy  that  the  rule  of  Frederick  in  Lombardy  had  any  sort  of  analogy 
to  the  rule  of  Francis  Joseph  in  Yenetia.  We  wholly  mistake  the  facts 
of  the  case  if  we  look  on  Frederick  as  a  mere  foreign  invader  seizing 
provinces  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  as  we  have  seen  Savoy  and  Nizza 
seized  before  our  own  eyes.  We  can  see  that  the  claims  of  the  Em- 
perors were,  in  a  certain  sense,  unjust  and  unreal,  but  the  Emperors 
themselves  had  no  means  of  finding  out  that  they  were  so.  The  common 
histories  call  Frederick  and  his  predecessors  and  successors  '*  Em- 
perors of  Germany."  Either  portion  of  this  title  may  lead  to  mistakes. 
'^  Emperor"  then  had  not  the  same  meaning  as  **  Emperor"  now. 
"  Emperor"  now  exactly  translates  the  Greek  rvpatnntt,  in  the  twelfth 
century  it  translated  the  Ghreek  Paa-iktvs.  An  Emperor  then,  instead  of 
implying  the  destruction  of  Law,  was  the  very  impersonation  of  Law. 
And  the  title  of  "  Emperor  of  Germany"  never  existed ;  in  very  late 
times,  the  last  century  for  instance,  its  use  is  often  convenient,  but  it 
never  was  a  formal  title,  and  its  use  in  speaking  of  the  early  middle  age 
can  lead  only  to  mistakes.  Frederick  was  King  of  Germany,  King  of 
Italy,  King  of  Burgundy,  but  he  was  Emperor  of  the  Romans— .Soma- 
norum  Imperator  semper  Augustus,  Medicoval  history  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless  we  thoroughly  realize  that  the  Emperors,  both  of  East  and 
West,  were  looked  upon  as  the  lawful  and  immediate  successors  of  the 
old  Caesars.  The  existence  of  a  Roman  Emperor  was  assumed  as  some- 
thing almost  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things;  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  true  Caesar  Augustus  was  to  be  recognized  in  the  Greek  or 
in  the  German  candidate.  Those  who  draw  the  shallow  and  unintelli- 
gible distinction  between  "ancient"  and  "modem"  history  are  often 
puzzled  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  the  Roman  Empire  ceased  to  exist. 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  both  in  legal  continuity  and  in  the  belief  of 
Europe,  it  never  ceased  to  exist.  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  was  the 
uninterrupted  successor  of  the  first  Augustus.  The  event  of  a.d.  476 
was  formally  a  reunion  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires ;  Odoacer 
and  Theodoric  ruled  in  Italy  by  commission  from  the  Roman  Csesar  at 
Constantinople.  The  nominal  rights  of  the  Empire  became  a  reality 
through  the  victories  of  Belisarius.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  Byzantine  Emperor  was  the  recognized,  if  nominal,  sove- 
reign of  Rome,  and  he  was  then,  and  later  still,  the  real  ruler  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  peninsula.    At  last  the  New  Rpm&  ackno^- 
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ledged  Eirene,  the  Old  Home  rejected  her.     The  Old  Rome  bestowed 
the  Empire,  not  as  something  new  or  restored,  but  in  lawful  succes- 
sion to  Constantino  the  Sixth,  on  Karl  the  Great,  already  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards  and  Patrician  of  the  Bomans.     From  Karl  the 
inchoate  right  to  the  Roman  Empire  passed  on  to  his  successors  in 
the  German  and  Italian  Kingdoms.     The  elected  King  had  a  right 
to  become  Emperor,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  assume  the  title  till 
he  had  been  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Pope.     This  distinction  lasted 
even  into  our  own  century. '  The  successors  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were 
constantly  spoken  of  and  addressed  as  Emperors,  but,  as  they  had  re- 
ceived only  the  royal  and  not  the  Imperial  coronation,  they  themselves, 
down  to  Francis  the  Second,  assumed,  in  solemn  documents,  no  higher 
titles  than  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor  Elect     Their  formal  title, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  the  first  Buonaparte,  ran  "  Erwahlter  Romischer 
Kaiser,  Konig  in   Germanien   und  Jerusalem."     Frederick  thus,  as 
King  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  had  a  his- 
torical right  to  all  the  prerogatives  alike  of  Lombard  Kings  and  of 
Roman  Caesars.     He  had  Civil  Lawyers  to  explain  his  rights  as  Empe- 
ror, and  Feudal  Lawyers  to  explain  his  rights  as  King.     He  might, 
if  he  pleased,  challenge  the  full  powers  of  Constantine  and  Justinian. 
It  was  written  in  the  book  of  the  Law,  "quod  Principi  placuit  legis 
habet  vigorem."     And  if  the  law  added  that  that  power  was  derived 
from  the  grant' of  the  Roman  People,  he  might  answer  that  he  had 
been  elected  King  both  by  Germany  and  by  Italy.    He -was  chosen  in 
Germany,  but  representatives  of  his  Italian  kingdom  were  present  and 
consenting  to  the  election.     It  was  made,  as  Otto  of  Freising  says, 
non  sine  quibusdam  de  Italid  Baronihus,     We  know  not  who  they 
were  or  with  what  commission  they  came,  but  their  presence  at  least 
gave  an  outward  legitimacy  to  his  Italian  title.     That  title,  whether 
as  Emperor  or  as  King,  no  man  in  Italy  denied;   a  large  party  in 
Italy  zealously  asserted  it.     If  Frederick  was  the  foe  and  the  destroyer 
of  Tortona,  Milan,  and  Crema,  he  was  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Cremona.     In  fact,  the  position  of  the  King  of  Italy 
was  exactly  the  same  as  the  position  of  the  King  of  England  or  of 
France.     No  man  denied  his  royal  title;  no  man  denied  that  he  had 
some  royal  rights ;  only  a  large  party  was  anxious,  and  rightly  anxious, 
to  limit  those  rights  to  the  narrowest  possible  amount.  If  Frederick  was 
a  stranger  in  Italy,  the  kings  of  England  and  France  were  equally 
strangers  in  larg^  portions  of  their  dominions^    In  fact,  strictly  national 
feelings  had  not  yet  fully  developed  themselves.     The  real  bitterness 
was,  as  Otto  of  Freising  pointedly  tells  us,  not  between  German  and 
Italian,  but  between  the  rival  cities  of  Italy.    In  short,  Frederick 
came  into  Italy  simply  to  receive  a  crown  which  no  man  denied  him, 
and  to  exercise  royal  rights  which  admitted  of  no  controversy  except 
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as  to  their  extent  Undoubtedly  he  came  to  exercise  those  rights  more 
fully  than  some  of  his  predecessors  had  done.  Frederick  doubtless 
claimed  and  exercised  more  power  in  Italy  than  had  been  exercised 
by  Lothar  and  Conrad.  But  this  was  merely  as  Henry  the  Second 
exercised  more  power  in  England  than  Stephen,  as  Philip  Augustus 
exercised  more  power  in  France  than  Lewis  the  Seventh.  We  shall 
never  understand  the  period  if  we  look  on  Frederick  as  a  mere  external 
invader,  whose  very  presence  in  the  land  was  a  wrong;  he  was  an 
acknowledged  king,  the  extent  of  whose  royal  rights  (like  those  of 
other  kings)  was  fairly  open  to  controversy. 

For  asserting  and  pressing  these  legal  and  historic  rights  Frederick 
cannot  be  fairly  blamed.  Neither  can  his  enemies  be  fairly  blamed  for 
resisting  rights  which,  leg^l  and  historic  as  they  were,  were,  as  we 
can  see  now,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  times.  But  the  Imperial  claims 
had  abundance  of  zealous  supporters  in  Italy  itself,  and,  while  they 
had,  Frederick  could  hardly  be  expected  to  find  out  their  abstract  in- 
justice and  unreality.  It  is  evident  from  the  contemporary  historians 
that  Frederick's  personal  character  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration not  only  of  his  German  but  of  his  Italian  partisans.  As 
their  German  poet  sings, — 

"  Qaanta  sit  potentia  et  latis  Friderici, 
Qaam  sit  patena  omnibus,  non  eat  opas  dici." 

He  is  the  great  and  just  lord  of  the  world  whose  yoke  none  but  the 
wicked  refused. 

"  Salve,  mandi  domine,  Ceesar  noater,  ave, 
Cujas  jugum  omnibus  bonis  est  suave, 
Et  si  quis  recalcitrat,  putani  lllud  grave, 
Obstiuati  cordis  est  et  cervicis  pravse." 

Nor  were  these  merely  the  purchased  praises  of  interested  German 
laureates.  The  Lodesan  historians,  evidently  speaking  from  the  heart, 
lavish  every  epithet  of  honour  and  affection  upon  their  Imperial  founder. 
He  is  the  "  Christianissimus,"  the  "  clemeutissimus,"  the  "dulcissimus 
Imperator,  quo  nullus  dulcior  fuit  a  longis  retro  teraporibus.''  Does  any 
man  in  Venetia  apply  such  names  as  these  to  the  Austrian  intruder 
who  ventures  to  profane  Frederick's  Imperial  title  ?  Nor  were  these 
names  mere  words  of  flattery  without  a  meaning.  When  we  find  the 
destroyer  of  Milan  spoken  of  as  "dulcissimus"  and  "  clementissimus,'^ 
we  are  tempted  to  wonder  at  the  abuse  of  words  and  to  say, — 
od  ydp  rt  yKvKvOvfios  iu^p  Hv  o^  ikyatrSippuv, 

But,  compare  Frederick  with  those  who  lived  in  his  own  age  and 
with  those  who  came  after  him,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  superlatives 
of  Otto  Morena  were  words  used  in  all  sober  earnestness.  Cruel  he 
-was,  as  we  now  count  cruelty,  while  opposition  lasted ;  but  the  Prince 
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who  kept  his  word  and  could  be  generoos  m  conquest,  was  a  miracle  of 
mercy  in  days  like  those.  Compare  the  career  of  Frederick  with  the 
faithlessness  and  savage  fury  of  Henry  the  Second,  with  the  unprin- 
cipled intrigues  and  base  cruelties  of  Philip  Augustus,  with  the  brutality 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  with  the  cowardly  barbarity  of  John  Lack- 
land. It  was  a  hard  fate  when  Milan  was  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  her  citizens  had  to  march  out  with  so  much  of  their  worldly  goods 
as  they  could  carry  with  them.  But  it  was  mercy  compared  with  the 
fate  of  cities  which,  in  after  ages,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  of  Bourton,  of  Alva,  of  Tilly,  or  of  Wallenstein.  Milan  on  her 
first  rebellion  was  spared,  on  her  second  she  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  intrusted  by  Frederick,  like  Alexander  at 
Thebes,  to  Milan's  own  Lombard  enemies.  Milan  was  levelled  with  the 
ground  as  a  high  symbolic  act  of  vengeance  against  the  city  which  had 
withstood  the  lawful  claims  of  Augustus. 

'*  De  tribato  Cflesaris  nemo  oogitabat, 
Omnes  erant  CsBeares,  nemo  censum  dabat, 
Civitas  Ambrosii  velut  Troja  stabat, 
Deos  pamm,  homines  minos,  formidabat." 

But  what  most  honourably  distinguishes  Frederick  in  that  age  of  faith- 
lessness is  his  generally  strict  adherence  to  his  word,  and  his  wonderful 
power  of  honestly  throwing  himself  into  altered  circumstances.  No 
man  could  trust  the  oath  of  Henry  of  Anjou  or  of  Philip  of  Paris. 
But  against  Frederick,  through  all  the  struggles  of  his  long  reign,  there 
is  but  one  charge  of  faithlessness.  He  attacked  Alessandria  during  a  time 
of  truce,  and,  as  he  deserved,  he  gained  nothing  by  the  attempt.  But 
this  one  crime  stands  quite  alone.  The  close  of  his  Italian  reign  is 
something  positively  touching.  When  the  struggle  was  over,  when  the 
schemes  of  his  life  had  failed,  when  he  had  definitely  surrendered  the 
disputed  rights  of  his  crown,  he  went  to  Milan,  the  city  whose  very 
existence  was  the  proudest  trophy  against  him,  he  lived  there,  not  as 
a  master,  but  as  an  honoured  guest  and  king,  and  he  even  carriecl  his 
favour  to  the  once  hostile  city  too  far  by  displaying  the  banner  of  the 
Empire  in  local  warfare  against  Milan's  enemies.  He  then  went  forth, 
with  as  high  and  pure  a  heart  as  any  man,  to  do  battle  for  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  This  honest  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  cause  which  may  to  us  seem  a  mistaken  one,  but  which  to  him  must 
have  seemed  the  cause  of  law  and  right,  ought  in  common  fairness  to 
entitle  Frederick,  even  at  the  hands  of  the  warmest  champion  of  Italian 
fireedom,  to  the  honour  of  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

Captaut  BuiiBOWs  said  that  it  was  with  some  diffidence  he  rose  as  a 
rebel  to  the  opinions  which  he  had  just  heard  expressed.  He  thought 
that  in  the  view  taken  of  the  succession  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
no  account  had  been  made  of  the  two  interregna  which  assuredly  took 
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place.  Daring  sach  times  the  cities  had  learnt  to  govern  tiiemselvesy 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  as  Englishmen  we  should  have 
thought  such  interference  as  was  exercised  hj  the  Emperor  unjust,  and 
should  have  rebelled  against  it,  possibly  with  more  happy  results  than  the 
Italians.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question  stated, 
and  he  could  not  but  admit  that  Sismondi's  account  was  written  from 
one  point  of  view  only  ;  still  he  could  not  but  regard  the  events  which 
happened  in  Italy,  an  account  of  which  we  had  heard  this  evening,  as  a 
series  of  brilliant  and  noble  struggles,  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate 
cities,  against  an  unjust  exercise  of  power. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pajlxer  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  some  member  of 
the  Society  would  shew  us  what  traces  there  were  of  these  great  his- 
torical events  in  the  buildings  and  architecture  of  Italy. 

The  Ckaibmas  complimented  Mr.  Abbot  on  his  lecture,  and  on  the 
discussion  which  it  had  given  rise  to.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  then 
accorded,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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annual  itteetfng,  1862. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  June  26, 
at  two  o'clock,  in  the  Music  Room,  Holywell,  the  Rev.  the  Master 
OP  Balliol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

There  was  an  exhihition  of  photographs  of  buildings  in  Oxford. 
Messrs.  Hills,  Bracher,  Shrimpton,  and  Spiers  sent  fine  collections 
of  views  of  the  chief  buildings  of  the  University. 

The  Chaibman  opened  the  proceedings  by  directing  attention  to  the 
photographs,  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms. 

Two  presents  were  announced. 

II  Conte  UgoUno  e  I'Arcivescovo  Ruggieri,  A  sketch  from  the  Pisan  Chro- 
nicles, by  H.  C.  Barlow,  M.D.— Presented  by  the  author. 

The  **  Young  King  and  Bertrand  de  Born,"  by  the  same. — Presented  by  the 
author. 

A  memorial  was  laid  on  the  table  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
chapter-house  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  members  were  invited 
to  sign. 

The  LiBBABTAK,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  then  read  the  Re- 
port for  the  year. 

AKNTJAL  REPORT. 

"  The  proceedings  of  the  second  year,  since  the  change  in  the  title 
and  scope  of  the  Society,  have  given  much  cause  of  congratulation. 

"  It  was  feared  that  the  introduction  of  history  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  promotion  of  architectural  studies.  Your  Committee  still  venture 
to  think  that  as  the  first  year  shewed  no  such  results,  neither  has  the 
second  year  given  cause  for  any  such  anxiety. 

"  There  have  been  held,  during  the  year,  eleven  ordinary  meetings 
and  one  special  meeting.  The  Society  has  had  the  advantage  of  twelve 
lectures,  which  may  be  thus  classed — three  architectural,  four  archseo- 
logical,  and  five  historical.  In  the  latter,  however,  architectural  sub- 
jects were  referred  to,  although  they  were  subservient  to  history ;  and 
in  the  archaeological,  two  refer  specially  to  the  early  constructions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  before  the  use  of  the  stone  was  known. 

"  Of  the  architectural  papers,  first  to  be  mentioned  are  those  by 
Signor  Pierotti,  giving  an  account  of  his  architectural  discoveries  in 
Jerusalem.  By  a  careful  observation  of  the  difi^erent  kinds  of  masonry 
used  at  different  periods,  and  by  traces  of  ancient  walls  discovered  in 
<ligging>  he  was  able  to  draw  a  plan  of  Jerusalem  reconcilable  with 
the  accounts  given  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  set  at  rest  many  of  the 
numerous  theories  which  have  from  time  to  tftie  been  put  forth. 
The  first  lecture  described  generally  the  topography  of  Jerusalem ;  the 
second  described  more  especially  the  enclosure  of  the  anciei)^  ^WVl^H^ 
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DOW  occupied  by  the  mosque  and  the  neighbouring  buildings.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  both  lectures  excited  considerable  interest,  as 
Signor  Pierotti  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  examined  with 
care  and  accuracy  the  remains  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  which  now  lie, 
for  the  most  part,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  below  the  surface. 

"The  third  architectural  paper  was  one  peculiarly  attractive  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  remains  of  ancient  Oxford.  The  Principal 
of  New  Inn  Hall  not  only  kindly  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  a  beautiful  collection  of  most  accurate  drawings  taken  firom 
different  parts  of  Oxford  a  century  ago,  but  he  also  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  his  lecture  many  interesting  details  relating  to  the  build- 
ings now  destroyed.  When  it  is  remembered  how  much  destruction 
of  ancient  buildings  has  taken  place  in  this  city  during  the  past  century, 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  value,  both  from  an  architectural  and 
historical  point  of  view,  which  is  attached  to  such  accurate  views  as 
were  then  exhibited. 

"  Of  the  lectures  on  archseological  subjects,  the  first  consisted  of  an 
interesting  description  of  some  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  Boman 
camps  which  exist  in  England,  viz.  those  of  Cawthorne  in  Yorkshire. 
This  account  was  kindly  read  before  the  Society  by  its  late  President, 
the  Master  of  University  College.  The  next,  a  lecture  delivered  by 
Professor  Westwood,  was  also  illustrative  of  Roman  times.  In  the 
beautiful  collection  of  casts  of  Koman  ivory  carving  in  his  possession 
which  formed  the  diptychs  presented  by  the  Roman  consuls  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  he  was  able  to  point  out  many  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  days.  They  seem 
to  afford  an  insight  into  the  arts,  architecture,  and  costume  of  the 
Romans,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  illuminated  manuscripts  give 
to  us  the  best  pictures  which  we  possess  of  mediaeval  times. 

*'  The  third  lecture  to  be  ranked  under  this  head  was  one  by  Mr. 
Dawkins,  *  On  the  Remains  of  the  Habitations  of  the  Elarly  Britons 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford.*  Here  documentary  evidence  and 
pictorial  illustration  being  entirely  wanting,  the  arguments  relating  to 
their  mode  of  life  had  to  be  entirely  derived  from  the  weapons  or  other 
works  of  art  and  manufacture  which  were  found  associated  with  their 
remains.  He  pointed  out  especially  the  fact  that  the  bones  of  an 
extinct  species  of  oxen  were  found  invariably  near  their  habitations, 
and  considered  this  as  a  characteristic  which  might  be  relied  on  for 
distinguishing  the  graves  of  the  early  Britons  from  those  who  inhabited 
the  country  after  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  also  pointed  out,  inci- 
dentally, that  amongst  their  weapons  what  are  termed  the  flint  imple- 
ments appeared  to  be  most  common. 

These  implements  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  lecture  imder 
this  head.     This  was  delivered  by  the  Librarian.    His  object  was  to 
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shew  that  they  were  the  earliest  works  of  art  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  any  country ;  and  he  exhibited,  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
a  large  number  of  examples,  some  from  the  known  habitations  of  early 
Britons  and  found  side  by  side  with  their  bones,  others  from  caves,  in 
which  they  were  found  mingled  with  the  remains  of  animals  long  ex- 
tinct in  this  country.  Others,  again,  from  peat  bogs;  and  lastly,  a 
selection  of  those  found  in  the  very  ancient  deposits  at  Abbeville  and 
Amiens.  With  these  ancient  remains  he  was  able  also  to  compare 
many  actually  in  use  amongst  uncivilized  races  in  the  present  day. 

*'  Of  the  third  class,  the  historical,  the  Society  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  Bve  valuable  papers.  The  first  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley, 
*  On  the  Character  and  Court  of  Henry  II.,'  in  which  many  curious 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  time  were  introduced. 

"  Dr.  Millard,  in  a  paper  on  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  traced  the  career  of 
the  knight,  illustrating  it  with  many  anecdotes.  Although,  of  course, 
Caister  Castle  was  incidentally  referred  to,  the  ruins  are  so  slight  that 
they  throw  no  light  upon  the  architectural  details,  though  the  inventory 
of  his  goods  and  the  several  chambers  in  which  they  were  placed 
afford  valuable  aid  to  the  illustration  of  domestic  architecture  of  the 
period. 

"  In  the  third  lecture  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  pointed 
out  the  relations  between  ancient  and  modern  Greece.  He  traced  a 
connection  between  what  existed  now — though  a  slight  one — in  race, 
in  language,  in  manners  and  customs,  in  character,  and  even  in  religion. 

"The  Professor  of  Modem  History  also  contributed  a  stirring  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  Cardinal  Caraffa. 

"  The  last  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  R  C.  E.  Abbot,  '  On 
the  Italian  Cities  at  the  Commencement  of  their  Struggles  with  the 
German  Emperors  in  the  Twelfth  Century.' 

"  There  has  been  little  to  note  in  the  way  of  architectural  works 
which  have  come  beneath  the  notice  of  the  Society.  Of  the  new 
church  in  St.  Giles'  the  Committee  can  only  say  that  on  its  completion 
the  opinion  which  they  formed  when  the  plans  were  laid  before  them 
some  years  ago  has  been  verified. 

"The  works  at  Dorchester  Church  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in 
which  the  Society  for  many  years  has  taken  especial  interest,  are 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

"Your  Committee  have  also  to  add  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Michaelmas  Term  they  entered  a  protest  against  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  the  old  quadrangle  of  Merton  College ;  they  trust  that  the 
protest  has  had  its  efiect ;  at  least  the  quadrangle  is  still  standing,  and 
they  cannot  but  hope  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  architect  will  be  so 
exercised  as  to  preserve  it,  without  at  the  same  time  interfering  with 
the  proposed  improvement  of  the  college  buildings.     They  have  also 
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recently  bad  their  attention  directed  to  the  threatened  destruction  of 
the  west  end  of  Stewkley  Church,  the  sister  chorch  to  Iffley  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  they  trust  also  that  this  is  now  averted. 

"  To  return  to  matters  more  closely  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  Society.  The  changes  in  the  officers  of  the  Society  have  been 
as  follows.  We  have  lost  the  advantage  of  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Master  of  University  College,  who  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Master 
of  Balliol  College.  The  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd  has  taken  the  office  of  Hon. 
Secretary,  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Xie  Strange,  resigned.  The  Treasurer 
and  Librarian  remain  the  same. 

"  Five  members  of  the  Committee  have  retired  in  rotation,  and  five 
others  taken  their  place.     Their  names  are  given  elsewhere. 

''  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  funds  are  in  even  a  still  more 
flourishing  condition  than  last  term.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  great 
increase  of  members  of  the  Society  on  the  one  hand,  and  partly,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  decrease  of  expense  from  the  kindness  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  permitting  the  Society  to  hold 
its  meetings  there. 

"Your  Committee  regret  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
arrange  for  the  members  making  use  of  their  library.  They  cannot 
but  hope  that  if  an  Historical  Museum  is  to  be  one  of  the  features 
of  interest  in  Oxford, — and  they  believe  there  is  much  reason  to  expect 
that  such  will  be  the  case,  —  that  their  architectural,  heraldic,  and 
historical  library  will  be  permitted  to  be  placed  there,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  University  will  receive  and  find  a  place  for  their  valuable 
collection  of  casts  and  models  illustrative  of  the  history  of  art  during 
the  Middle  Ages." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  the  Peincipal  op  New 
Ikk  Hall,  who  spoke  of  the  very  great  advantages  such  a  society 
gave  to  those  who  were  studying  history  in  the  University.  The 
lectures  which  had  been  delivered  during  the  term  had  brought  under 
their  notice  several  very  interesting  and  important  details,  but  it  was 
by  attending  to  such  details  that  the  student  best  acquired  the  know- 
ledge of  history  generally.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  service  which 
the  Society  had  rendered  as  an  Architectural  Society,  in  fostering  a 
taste  for  what  was  correct  and  beautiful. 

The  Master  of  Ukivebsitt  College  said  that,  being  called  upon  to 
second  the  Report,  he  did  so  with  much  pleasure.  The  proceeding^ 
of  the  past  year  had  shewn  that  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  Society  had  been  for  its  benefit.  He  was  one  of  those  who  from 
the  first  had  approved  of  the  change.  He  congratulated  the  Society 
on  its  large  accession  of  numbers,  and  upon  its  flourishing  condition 
generally. 

The  Eeport  was  then  adopted.  ^^g,„^,  ^^  GoOgk 
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The  Pbesident  then  called  upon  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  for  his  lecture 
on  "The  New  Buildings  in  Oxford*." 

Mr.  Freeman  said,  that  before  he  came  to  the  immediate  subject 
upon  which  he  had  to  speak  that  day,  he  could  not  help,  as.  a  very 
^arly  member  of  the  Society,  remarking  upon  the  great  advantage 
which  it  seemed  to  him  had  been  gained  in  the  combination  of  the 
two  subjects,  history  and  architecture.  He  believed  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing  any  large  gathering  of  the  Society 
since  '  Historical'  has  been  added  to  its  title.  The  two  subjects  of  his- 
tory and  architecture,  he  said,  were  intimately  connected ;  either  study 
was  imperfect  without  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  a  knowledge  of 
architecture  was  necessary  to  understand  history;  because  the  build- 
ings of  a  nation  illustrated  its  progress  in  art  and  civilization,  which 
were,  in  fact,  part  of  its  history.  On  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of 
history  was  certainly  necessary  to  understand  architecture  properly. 

The  Lecturer  then  gave  some  instances  of  blunders  to  which  archi- 
tectural students  were  liable  when  they  ignored  history. 
•  While,  however,  it  gave  him  very  great  pleasure  to  find  that  these 
studies  were  united  in  Oxford,  he  could  not  look  round  the  room  in  which 
they  had  met  without  enquiring.  Where  were  their  old  friends  the  Casts 
and  Brasses  ? — They  were  all  gone.  They  were  probably  in  some  garret 
or  cellar ;  but  he  hoped  that  the  University  would  open  its  eyes  and 
onderstand  that  they  were  at  least  of  as  much  value  in  their  way  as 
the  objects  illustrating  physical  science  were  in  the  New  Museum.  The 
one  series  contributed  to  the  history  of  man,  the  other  to  the  history 
of  matter;  and  he  trusted  we  should  some  time  or  other  be  shewn 
that  history  of  man  «nd  of  matter  were  great  studies,  with  one  and 
the  same  end,  and  that  they  were  equally  receiving  the  attention  which 
was  due  to  them  in  that  University.  Mr.  Freeman  concluded  his  pre- 
liminary remarks  by  protesting  strongly  against  an  opinion  which  he 
had  heard  expressed,  namely,  "that  photography  had  now  rendered 
plaster  casts  needless."  Photography  was  a  most  wonderful  thing;  it 
served  many  purposes  of  our  study  better  than  any  other  mode ;  but  it 
was  no  deterioration  of  it  to  say  that  it  could  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
casts.  The  cast  was  the  exact  counterpart — almost  the  thing  itself — 
and  nothing  else  could  supply  its  place.  One  could  look  at  it  from  the 
left  and  from  the  right,  from  above  and  from  below,  and  could  see  its 
mouldings  and  its  details  to  perfection;  but  a  photograph  one  could 
only  look  at  from  one  point  of  view :  it  was  therefore  an  absurdity  to 
•ay  that  photography  could  supply  the  place  of  casts. 

*  The  following  report  is  somewhat  imperfect.  The  lectare  was  delivered 
extempore,  and  there  was  no  means  available  to  ensure  an  exact  report  of  the 
words  actually  used  by  the  lecturer ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  substance  it 
given  correctly. 
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Mr.  Freeman  continued  : — '*  I  now  come  to  the  more  immediate  part 
of  my  lecture — the  recent  buildings  in  Oxford.  I  begin  with  buildings 
erected  twenty-one  years  ago,  that  being  about  the  time  I  first  became 
connected  with  the  University.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  architecture 
during  that  period  has  not  gone  forward,  but  gone  back,  and  that  our 
buildings  are  worse  now  than  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  In  the 
buildings  erected  some  years  ago  you  may  find  particular  faults,  but 
they  were  built  on  a  good  honest  principle,  that  of  following  the  general 
architecture  of  the  country.  The  singular,  fantastical  vagaries  of  the 
present  time  were  not  then  heard  of. 

*'  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  look  at  the  Martyrs*  Memorial.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  beautiful  construction,  and  may  be  compared  with  some  of  the 
most  glorious  mediaQval  work  known.  Look,  again,  at  that  part  of  Mag- 
dalen Church  that  has  been  restored  or  rebuilt :  look  at  the  windows, 
the  tracery,  and  some  other  parts ;  all  is  as  good  as  can  be.  It  is  true 
that  if  you  go  into  the  building,  you  find  the  roof  appears  ready  to  break 
down ;  but  then  it  was  built  before  the  construction  of  mediaeval  roofs 
had  been  sufficiently  studied  by  our  architects.  But  still -I  call  the 
building  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  work  in  most  material  respects ;  and 
this  and  the  Maityrs*  Memorial  were  finished  about  the  time  I  came  here. ' 

'*  That  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  Magdalen  College  gateway. 
It  is  not  a  bad  thing  of  its  kind, — a  thoroughly  English  thing,  with  no 
nonsense  about  it. 

*'  As  to  the  Taylor  Buildings,  the  least  said  of  them  the  better.  That 
class  of  building  happily  has  gone  by ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
it  revived.  It  is  an  unmeaning  style,  and  quite  out  of  place  in  this 
climate.  You  find  a  pot  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,- with  the  pillar  made 
only  for  supporting  the  pot,  while  the  only  use  of  the  pot  seems  to  be 
to  stand  on  the  pillar. 

"  A  word  or  two  as  to  Magdalen  College  School.  The  high  vaulted 
gable  does  not  correspond  with  that  below ;  the  turret  and  porch  do  not 
correspond  with  other  parts ;  and  I  might  find  further  fault,  but  am  not 
now  disposed  to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied  to  see  a  good,  useful,  honest 
piece  of  English  work. 

"Then  we  come  to  St. George's  Church,  in  George-lane.  The  roof 
might  be  improved,  and  can  be  improved,  and  in  that  respect  has  an 
advantage  over  some  that  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  improved.  I  only 
saw  the  building  to-day,  but  it  is  a  good  straightforward  piece  of 
business. 

"  With  regard  to  that  part  of  Balliol  College  which  faces  the  Martyrs* 
Memorial,  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  despise  it,  but  now  I  am  of 
a  different  opinion,  after  the  things  that  have  sprung  up  since ;  for  we 
are,  I  think,  now  coming  to  the  end  of  English  architecture.  The  front 
of  the  work  at  Balliol  is  still  a  good  straightforward  piece  of  English 
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architecture,  though  I  should  have  liked  the  windows  hetter  if  they  had 
had  dripstones  over  them.  There  is  a  sort  of  haldness  about  the  build' 
ing,  but  there  is  nothing  positively  ugly. 

**  But  now  we  come  to  a  very  different  state  of  things.  We  come  to 
a  building  that  stands  by  itself — ^BalHol  College  ChapeL  It  is  a  personal 
injury  to  me  and  to  every  Trinity  man.  Our  colleges  are  often  so  built 
that  some  parts  of  them  are  never  seen  by  the  men  belonging  to  that 
college,  but  by  their  neighbours.  Here  was  a  case  in  point.  Our 
common-room  looked  out  upon  the  prettiest  of  turrets  and  a  thorough 
English  building.  There  was  one  set  of  windows  for  the  library  and 
another  for  the  chapel,  but  they  were  all  in  harmony.  Both  buildings 
seemed  to  belong  to  each  other,  only  you  could  tell  where  one  left  off  and 
the  other  began.  Many  a  time  have  I  looked  out  of  my  windows  and 
admired  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  old  chapel ;  but  suddenly  down  it 
went,  and  up  rose  a  building  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  library. 
The  new  one  stands  out  with  a  great  staring  roof,  and  the  most  awkward 
thing  upon  it ; — I  do  not  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it  is  for  the  architect 
to  find  a  name,  and  not  for  me.  However,  there  it  is.  A  great  high 
roof  is  all  very  well  in  its  proper  place,  and  may  be  a  fine  thing,  but  it 
is  quite  out  of  place  here.  Then,  as  to  the  buttresses,  they  are  some- 
thing between  a  buttress  and  a  pinnacle,  such  as  one  would  suppose 
were  invented  when  they  began  to  invent  buttresses.  On  either  side  of 
the  east  window  is  something  the  architect  has  put  up ;  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  he  was  tr3ring  to  invent  a  new 
Grecian  order.  It  is  purely  a  work  of  his  own;  it  stands  by  itself;  I 
cannot  find  a  name  for  it  in  the  '  Glossary'  or  anjrwhere  else.*' 

Mr.  Freeman  then  protested  against  the  prevalent  fashion  of  build- 
ing according  to  what  Mr.  Rusktn  had  written.  He  could  not  for  his 
part,  he  said,  understand  him.  For  instance,  he  asked  what  was  meant 
by  a  '' wrathful  crest"  and  "broken  battlements."  And  again,  when 
Mr.  Buskin  taught  that  "  the  tower  should  stand  forth  like  the  tower 
of  Lebanon  which  looketh  towards  Damascus !"  All  he  knew  of  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  was  that  it  was  like  the  nose  of  Solomon's  bride. 
That  kind  of  writing  was,  he  supposed,  what  was  called  the  grand  style, 
which  we  were  expected  to  understand  or  else  be  condemned  to  die  in 
our  sins.  He  thought  many  persons  understood  it  like  the  old  woman 
who  admired  the  sermon ;  she  was  sure  it  was  very  beautiful  because 
that  blessed  word  Mesopotamia  came  in  so  often.  But  the  fact  was 
that  Mr.Ruskin  knew  nothing  whatever  of  English  architecture.  AU 
his  books  proved  this;  indeed,  he  owned  it.  What  could  be  more 
unfiBtir,  in  comparing  English  Gothic  with  Venetian,  than  the  comparison 
which  he  adopted.  As  a  specimen  of  an  English  tower,  instead  of 
going  to  some  of  those  fine  old  towers  in  Somersetshire  for  an  example, 
he  took  a  modem  tower  built  a  few  years  ago  for  a  certain  collegiate 
building  in  Edinburgh,  and  put  by  its  side  a  Venetian  tower,  and  said, 
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**  Now  see,  is  not  the  Yenetiaii  Gothic  better  than  the  English  Gothic  ?" 
And  so  the  good  old  buildings  were  all  set  aside,  and  we  were  told 
that  we  must  go  in  future  to  Venice  for  our  Gothic  architecture. 

According  to  Bir.  Ruskin,  *'  We  were  not  to  copy  from  the  English 
or  French,  but  from  the  Italian.  Nothing  in  his  opinion  could  be  more 
glorious  in  the  world  than  the  good  old  Italian  styles ;  they  were  the 
glories  of  the  days  gone  by."  What  however  was  the  historical  truth  ? 
Gothic,  Mr.  Freeman  contended,  had  no  more  business  in  Italy  than 
the  Italian  had  here.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  Italians 
ever  thought  of  carrying  out  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  We 
never  get  those  fine  details  which  are  the  essence  of  pure  Gothic. 
Why  men  went  to  Italy  to  find  Gothic,  and  then  called  everything 
else  detestable,  was  marvellous;  there  was  nothing  in  Florence  that 
we  wanted  as  long  as  we  had  the  glorious  works  we  possessed  at 
home.  Let  us,  he  said,  if  we  must  go  abroad,  go  to  those  countries 
where  the  architecture  was  different  in  form  but  the  same  in  principle. 
We  might,  for  instance,  learn  much  from  French  architecture,  as  there 
were  some  considerable  differences  between  it  and  the  English.  Com- 
pared with  the  French,  our  English  churches  failed  in  some  respects. 
Ours  were  not  so  lofty  as  some  of  the  French,  and  the  roofs  were  not 
so  good ;  and  he  did  not  see  why  we  should  not  introduce  stone  vault- 
ings more  than  we  did ;  nor  was  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  a  larger  doorway  in  the  west  front.  We  should  however  lay 
down  this  rule :  let  us  have  purely  Teutonic  architecture  in  all  cases  ; 
but  if  we  could  not  find  what  we  wanted  in  England,  then  let  us  look 
to  France  or  Germany.  Some  would,  he  added,  perhaps  lay  down 
a  still  more  strict  rule,  and  say  that  we  should  not  go  further  than  the 
district  of  England  in  which  the  building  was  situated ;  that  we  should 
not,  e.g.,  introduce  Nottinghamshire  churches  into  Somersetshire,  or, 
vice  versa,  the  churches  of  two  districts  having  marked  characteristics. 
However  this  might  be,  there  could  be  no  advantage  whatever  in  bring- 
ing Italian  architecture  into  England. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  transition  which  had  taken  place  at 
different  periods  from  one  style  to  another,  and  shewing  how  this  dif- 
fered from  the  attempts  to  introduce  new  styles  at  the  present  day,  by 
copying  from  countries  where  there  was  nothing  in  common  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  their  buildings  and  our  own,  he  returned  to  his 
observations  respecting  the  buildings  in  Oxford. 

"  With  regard  to  the  New  Museum.  The  front  by  itself  is  a  very 
beautiful  thing  indeed,  and  we  have  nothing  like  it ;  but  the  architect 
seems  to  have  stuck  on  two  pieces  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
front  of  the  building ;  he  has  not  worked  the  sides  and  the  front  together, 
and  externally  it  looks  extremely  awkward.  When  you  get  inside  it  is 
another  thing,  as  there  is  a  beautiful  and  uniform  cloister  running  round 
the  entire  building.    The  building,  however,  is  not  quite  so  outrageous 
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as  other  specimens  in  Oxford,  after  all.  The  windows  are  good,  but  I 
find  something  new  introduced  every  time  I  come  to  Oxford.  There 
are  doors  of  anything  but  a  Gothic  character,  and  other  things  very 
much  out  of  place.  But  the  New  Museum,  although  it  has  some 
foults,  has  many  merits.  It  is  a  good  attempt  to  introduce  originality 
in  English  architecture ;  it  has  a  fine  general  effect,  and  b  a  vigorous 
and  beautiful  attempt  to  introduce  an  acceptable  style. 

'*  But  there  is  one  building  in  Oxford  on  which  I  can  have  no  mercy 
whatever ;  that  is,  the  new  church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles.  It  is 
most  frightful.  It  is  as  if  you  were  to  take  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
a  very  small,  well-proportioned  man,  and  then  the  body  of  a  great, 
burly  fellow,  and  stick  the  two  together;  and  because  they  will  not 
join  properly  you  beat  in  the  ribs  of  the  big  one,  to  make  them  fit : — 
that  is  exactly  what  the  architect  has  done  there.  When  you  get 
inside,  there  it  is  also  equally  bad.  The  windows  are  all  askew.  The 
chancel,  I  admit,  is  a  very  pretty  thing  indeed ;  but  when  you  come 
to  the  nave,  it  b  three  times  the  size  of  the  chancel  I  There  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  greatest  want  of  harmony  I  ever  knew  in  a  building. 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  odd  things,  but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
oddest  of  all.  There  is  no  harmony  between  the  doors  and  windows, 
nor  in  fact  in  any  of  the  parts  of  the  building. 

**  Because  I  wish  to  do  all  justice  where  I  can  do  it,  I  wish  to  speak 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral.  It  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon 
all  concerned,  and  it  gives  the  best  effects  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, answering  three  purposes,  each  one  sacrificing  something  for 
the  other ;  being  at  the  same  time  a  cathedral,  a  college  chapel,  and 
a  church  for  the  University  sermons,  for  each  of  which  distinct  purposes 
proper  provision  had  to  be  made ;  and  this  has  been  as  successfully 
accomplished  as  the  construction  of  the  building  admitted.  I  must, 
however,  be  allowed  to  lament  the  introduction  ^f  the  new  window  in 
the  Latin  chapel,  which  is  thoroughly  out  of  place. 

**But,  after  all,  in  this  going  down  of  architecture  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  we  have  one  great  architect  left,  a  man  of  real  taste,  know- 
ledge, and  genius,  and  one  whom  we  have  reason  to  hope  and  believe 
will  be  succeeded  by  his  talented  sons  after  him.  I  mean  Mr.  Scbtt. 
He  has  given  us  one  building  here,  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is 
the  most  glorious  in  modern  England.  I  only  lament  one  thing,  that 
some  of  the  necessities  of  the  college  prevent  the  beautiful  building 
from  being  seen  to  advantage.  Both  the  east  and  west  ends  are 
blocked.  The  east  end  is  blocked  up  by  a  great  house,  so  that  you 
cannot  see  the  glories  of  that  great  apse.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
sooner  we  can  see  the  apse,  and  have  a  west  end  added,  the  better  for 
the  credit  of  Exeter  College.  We  have  not  many  such  buildings  in 
England,  and  no  college  chapel  is  built  in  such  a  splendid  style.  The 
only  fault  I  can  find  b,  that  even  Mr.  Scott  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
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quite  firee  from  the  rage  for  the  Italian,  or,  rather,  diat  half-Italian,  half- 
French  style  which  we  have  seen  come  in  of  late.  Bat  after  all,  the 
building  is  ao  splendid,  has  anch  glorious  windows  carried  out  in  such 
good  detail,  has  the  noble  Taulted  roof  and  the  apse,  that  it  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  the  college  and  the  architect  No  college  chapel  has 
ever  before  had  a  vaulted  roof*  and  therefore  that  of  itself  is  a  great 
triumph.  It  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  Lord  Palmerston  cannot  live 
for  ever,  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Buskin  I  have  no  doubt  will  some 
day  or  other  die  out." 

The  FBESDOsirT  having  made  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Freeman's 
lecture,  said  that  at  that  hour  he  thought  it  hardly  expedient  to  invite 
discusuon.  There  were,  of  course,  many  views  whtch  the  lecturer  had 
put  forward  to  which  persons  in  the  room  would,  like  himself,  take 
exception. 

Captain  Bitbbows  would  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  detuled  notice  of 
Mr.  Freeman's  remarks,  as  the  President  discouraged  discusdon.  He 
would,  however,  observe  that  on  such  matters  as  these  there  might  at 
least  be  a  difierence  of  opinion,  and  that  it  was  quite  conceivable  that 
another  competent  judge  might  travel  over  the  very  ground  that  had 
been  gone  over  to-day  and  give  a  totaUy  different  report  of  it.  As  re- 
garded the  church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  he  thought  it  could  scarcely 
be  fairly  criticised  before  it  was  finished,  and  unUl  the  spire  was  added 
they  could  not  judge  of  the  general  effect  of  the  exterior  outline  of  the 
whole  building.  Moreover,  he  hoped  this  might  induce  some  kind  friends 
to  enable  the  promoters  of  the  church  to  build  the  spire,  and  so  to  com- 
plete the  original  design. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Oilbbetsoit,  of  Jesus  College,  wished  to  mention  two 
facts  in  connection  with  some  things  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Freeman. 
First,  as  regarded  the  narrowing  of  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of  the  new 
church  in  St  Giles,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  difficulty  which  had 
been  supposed  to  account  for  Mr.  Street's  plans  in  this  respect,  as  they 
found  instances  of  similar  construction  in  much  older  churches ;  one  was 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  another  St.  Mary.the-Yirgin  in  Oxford.  Secondly, 
as  to  the  Venetian  character  attributed  to  Mr.  Butterfield's  designs,  he 
(Mr.  GilberUon)  had  in  his  possession  a  letter  from  Mr.  Butterfield  in 
which  he  said  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of 
Venice,  but  that  he  never  saw  anything  there  which  he  would  wish  to 
copy,  and  he  would  challenge  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in 
which  he  had  done  so. 

The  PEBSiDBirT  in  the  name  of  the  Society  thanked  Mr.  Freeman  for 
his  very  entertaining  lecture.  However  much  many  persons  might,  and 
he  was  sure  would,  differ  from  Mr.  Freeman*8  remarks,  they  must  all 
admire  the  frankness  with  which  he  had  spoken  and  the  impartiality  he 
had  shewed.  ,    .^.^.,,.^ 
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The  meetmg  then  separated.  ^ 
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I^ov.  26.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  hy  the  kind  permission  of  the  Keeper ;  the  Fbesideni 
of  the  Society  in  the  chair. 

The  PBEsiDEiTTy  in  opening  the  meeting,  referred  hriefly  to  the  annual 
meeting  which  had  heen  held  at  the  end  of  the  previous  Term.  He  also 
mentioned  the  lectures  which  had  heen  promised  for  the  ensuing  Term. 

The  following  present  was  announced : — 

**  Some  Aooonnt  of  the  Benuuns  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin's,  and  the  Church  of 
8t.  Martin'8-le-Grand  at  Dover,  hy  the  Bev.  F.  C.  Flomptre,  D.D.,  Master  of  Uni- 
venity  College,  Oxford/'^PresetUed  by  the  Author. 

Mr.  Bttckebidgb  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kestoration  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin." 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  paper : — 

'^  Before  entering  at  once  on  the  subject  immediately  under  our  con- 
sideration, it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  church,  which  I  am  enabled  to  do  by  referring  to  a  paper  by  the 
late  Principal  of  Brasenose,  which  you  will  find  in  the  volume  for  1850 
of  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.' 

''  The  original  foundation  of  St.  Mary's  Church  has  been  referred  by 
an  ancient  tradition  to  the  great  King  Alfred.  It  is  alleged  that  when, 
on  the  resuscitation  of  the  University  after  its  devastation  by  the  Danes 
in  the  ninth  century,  that  Prince  erected  schools  of  grammar,  of  arts, 
and  of  theology,  within  the  walls  of  Oxford,  the  place  of  conferring 
degrees,  and  celebrating  other  public  acts  of  the  University,  was  trans- 
ferred from  its  former  situation,  where  St.  Giles's  Church  now  stands, 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mary-the- Virgin.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of  this 
tradition,  the  earliest  authentic  recognition  of  its  existence  is  found  in 
the  Domesday  Survey.  In  that  record  it  is  stated  that '  Ad  terras  quas 
tenet  Albericus  Comes,  pertinet  una  Ecclesia  et  tres  mansiones ;  harum 
due  jacent  ad  Ecdesiam  Sanctae  Maris.' 

**  Mention  is  frequently  made  of  this  church  in  ancient  writings  as  be- 
longing to  the  King.  In  a  charter  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  John  an  annual  payment  of  xxziid.  out  of  its  lands  was  confirmed 
to  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  the  rector  thereof,  and  his  successors. 

''In  an  inquisition  in  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  is  stated  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the  King,  and  of  the  annual  value  of 
thirty  marks.  It  remained  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  until  King 
Edward  11.  on  April  26,  1326,  appropriated  it  to  his  new  college  of 
Oriel.  But  though  the  patronage  of  this  church  pertained  to  the  King 
from  the  earliest  times  of  wluch  we  have  any  account,  ancient  tnt^tion 
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and  records  go  to  shew  that  it  has  always  been  the  University  church. 
The  right  and  interest  of  the  Uniyersity  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  has 
also  been  exhibited  on  several  occasions  when  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  charge  of  repairing  the  fabric. 

"  The  most  signal  example  of  this  kind  took  place  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  when  after  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  the  whole  edifice,  except  the  tower  and  spire,  a  small 
portion  eastward  of  the  tower,  and  some  portions  of  the  chapel  to  the 
westward  of  the  tower  commonly  called  Adam  de  Brome's  Chapel,  was 
cfntirely  rebuilt  as  it  now  stands,  by  means  of  funds  supplied  by  them- 
selves, or  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  their  friends. 

*'  In  a  manuscript  volume  preserved  in  the  University  archives,  en- 
dorsed '  Registrum  continens  diversas  Epistolas,  &c.  ah  anno  Domini 
1422,  ad  annum  1508,'  upwards  of  fifly  letters  are  recorded  which  were 
addressed  to  the  King  and  to  various  prelates  and  other  persons,  whose 
assistance  was  solicited  during  the  prosecution  of  this  work  from  the 
year  1486  to  the  year  1490.  By  these  means  sufficient  funds  were 
provided  for  the  erection  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the  present  church, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  commonly  called  Adam  de 
Brome's  Chapel,  and  for  repairing  and  altering  the  building  eastward  of 
the  tower,  known  in  the  present  day  as  the  Engine-house  and  Law 
School. 

**  Dr.  Harrington  states  that  five  chapels  formerly  existed,  respec- 
tively dedicated  in  honour  of  St  Mary,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Anne,  St. 
Thomas,  and  St.  Nicholas ;  all,  he  says,  except  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
now  called  Adam  de  Brome's  Chapel,  were  swept  away  at  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  church :  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  groined  chamber  now 
used  for  the  fire-engines  under  the  Law  School  must  have  been  one  of 
these,  probably  St.  Catherine's,  after  which  the  street  at  the  east  end 
has  been  named.  The  existence  of  a  piscina  on  the  south  side  near  the 
east  wall,  where  the  altar  would  naturally  be,  indicates  its  having  been 
a  chapel ;  on  the  south  side  the  two  tiers  of  fourteenth-century  windows 
still  exist,  the  one  lighting  the  chapel  and  the  other  the  Law  School ; 
but  on  the  north  they  were  removed  at  the  rebuilding,  and  large  four- 
light  Perpendicular  windows  inserted.  This  rebuilding  was  completed 
in  1492,  the  chancel  having  been  erected  some  years  earlier  at  the  cost 
of  Walter  Lyhert  or  Hart,  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  who  died  in  1472.  It  is  related  by  Leland  in  his  *  Itinerary,' 
that  in  1492,  twenty  years  after  the  rebuilding,  the  church  suffered 
severely  from  a  storm.    He  says, — 

"  'The  Univergity  Church  in  Oxford,  alieu  St.  Mary's,  was  begun  to  be  re-edified 
in  the  time  of  Dr.  Fitz-James,  afterwards  Byehope  of  London.  He  procuryd  mnch 
mony  towards  the  bnyldinge  of  it  The  embatylmeuts  of  it  were  Ml  of  Hnnadet ; 
but  in  a  tempestioos  wethar  most  of  them  were  thrown  down  in  one  niffht.' 
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"  No  attempt  at  replacing  them  seems  to  have  been  made,  and  mat- 
ters were  left  in  statu  quo  until  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tory,  when  those  debased  pinnacles  which  have  been  lately  removed, 
were  put  up,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  battlements. 

''  The  porch  was  erected  in  1637,  by  Dr.  Morgan  Owen,  Chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Laud. 

^'  The  church  presents  now  a  very  white  aspect,  but  the  very  decayed 
state  of  the  various  parts  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary ;  all  original 
work  that  possibly  could  be,  has  been  preserved:  it  is  one  thing  to 
talk  about  preserving  old  work  and  another  to  do  it ;  when  once  the 
work  of  restoration  is  begun  we  generally  find  it  necessary  to  do  much 
more  than  at  first  sight  the  building  seemed  to  require ;  in  the  present 
instance,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  stone  has  been  unnecessarily 
removed.  So  far  has  Mr.  Scott  indeed  gone,  that  seeing  that  not  much 
of  the  old  exterior  could  possibly  be  preserved,  he  has  shaved  the 
muUions  and  tracery  down  to  the  glass  line,  so  keeping  the  old  interior 
of  the  windows,  fixing  the  new  exterior  halves  in  cement,  and  dowelling 
the  old  and  new  work  together  with  copper  cramps. 

*'  As  to  reproducing  the  original  details,  all  was  dear  enough  up  to 
the  cornices  of  the  nave,  clerestory,  and  aisles ;  of  the  sections  of  the 
plinth  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  string- 
courses, window-jambs,  cills,  mullions,  labels  and  traceries,  buttress- 
weatherings,  door-jambs,  and  arches;  in  the  chancel,  we  can  pursue 
our  certain  course  even  to  the  parapet  and  its  coping,  the  only  feature 
entirely  destroyed  being  the  east  gable  cross :  but  here  we  must  stop 
with  the  positive  and  speak  of  the  probable. 

**  We  have  already  been  told  by  Leland  in  his  *  Itinerary,'  that  the 
embattlements  were  fiill  of  pinnacles,  but  Mr.  Scott  needed  no  Leland 
to  tell  him  this,  for  there  are  remains  of  the  battlements  with  sunken 
traceried  panels  in  the  porch,  and  from  these  data  were  the  aisle  battle- 
mented  parapets  restored ;  and  on  the  north  clerestory  under  the  lead 
eaves  were  found  portions  of  the  cill  of  that  parapet,  and  on  which  you 
can  see  the  section  of  cill,  and  of  the  stumps  of  the  mullions  belonging 
to  the  panels,  which  shews  that  they  were  not  pierced  but  solid  panels 
like  those  existing  in  the  porch,  but  of  the  height  of  these  battlements 
Mr.  Scott  had  to  judge  for  himself ;  of  the  pinnacles  both  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  chancel,  not  a  vestige  of  an  original  one  remained.  As  for  old 
engravings,  no  help  was  to  be  derived  from  them ;  the  oldest,  that  of 
Loggan*  published  in  1675,  shews  the  south  elevation  pretty  much  as 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it,  with  its  debased  pinnacles  and  shorn 
parapets,  except  that  the  south-east  door  in  the  south  aisle  did  not  then 
exist,  and  no  pinnacles  had  been  placed  on  the  south  aisle.  The  en- 
graving next  in  date  is  one  published  in  1773,  shewing  the  north  eleva- 
tion, but  on  this  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  P^^^^^^il^ij^^^  4S^|>&^^R?" 
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(I  might  with  much  tnith  8ay  the  desigDer)  of  this  eleyatioii  shews 
a  trefoiled  parapet  copied  from  the  fourteenth  century  one  on  the  tower, 
running  round,  or  raUier  overrunning  the  nave,  clerestory,  aisles,  Adam 
de  Brome's  Chapel,  Law  School,  and  chancel.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  chancel  parapet,  quite  plain,  was  the  original  one ;  and  it  is 
not  to  he  supposed  that  fifleenth-centnry  men  would  copy  a  much  earlier 
parapet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proofs  we  have  deduced  in  favour  of  the 
parapets  as  restored ;  also  that  part  east  of  the  tower  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  present  engine-house  and  Law  School,  is  an  exact  copy  even  to 
the  side  door,  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  and  Adam  de  Brome's 
Chapel,  west  of  the  tower :  after  that  surely  no  faith  can  be  put  in  this 
particular  view  of  the  parapets ;  yet,  shortly  after  a  small  portion  of  the 
new  battlements  had  been  fixed,  a  copy  of  this  very  engraving,  duly 
framed  and  glazed,  was  gravely  put  into  Mr.  Ryman*8  window,  with  an 
inscription  kindly  informing  the  passers  by  that  this  was  St  Mary's 
Church  as  it  appeared  in  1773.  The  only  other  engraving  that  need 
be  noticed,  is  a  very  capital  perspective  view  taken  from  the  south-east, 
which  shews  the  Church  exactly  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it. 
The  porch  has  not  at  present  been  touched,  neither  is  it  in  the  present 
contract  to  touch  it,  and  I  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  it  beyond 
keeping  it  together ;  it  is  not  a  feature  to  be  restored,  neither  is  it  one 
to  be  destroyed. 

*'  The  only  remaining  point  about  which  I  need  remark  is  the  Law 
School  portion :  the  original  building  is  an  early  Decorated  one,  but  at 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church  they  thought  fit  to  destroy  the  two-storied 
windows  which  so  well  told  the  tale  that  there  was  an  upper  and 
a  lower  chamber,  and  inserted  in  their  stead  three  four-light  Perpendi- 
cular windows  like  those  they  were  putting  into  the  aisles,  and  added 
pinnacles  to  the  before  gabled  buttresses.  Mr.  Scott  does  not  intend 
to  restore  these  pinnacles,  but  will  replace  the  gabled  buttresses ;  of 
this  I  am  glad,  and  would  fain  do  the  same  for  the  windows,  consigning 
with  much  pleasure  the  Perpendicular  intruders  to  the  heap  of  old 
materials.  Adam  de  Brome's  Chapel  was  remodelled  after  a  similar 
fashion,  but  as  no  traces  remain  of  the  original  windows,  perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well  to  let  the  usurpers  hold  their  own. 

"With  these  remarks  I  will  conclude  my  notes  on  the  restoration 
now  being  carried  out  with  such  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  of  Oriel  College,  the  parish  also  bearing  their  part; 
and  will  only  call  your  attention  to  those  exquisite  remains  of  the 
thirteenth  century  church,  including  two  early  Norman  firagments, 
which  were  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  walls  as  mere  common 
walling-stones ;  looking  at  these,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  of  the  deepest  regret  mingled  with  indignation,  that  this 
church,  which  must  have  been  far  finer  than  the  pres^.iK^]^- 
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ticnlarly  bad  specimen  of  its  kind,  should  have  been  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed  and  ill  used." 

Mb.  BircsEsiDeB  exhibited  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ghirdiner, 
the  builder,  several  very  interesting  specimens  of  carved  stone-work, 
which  had  been  used  up  as  old  materials  in  the  walls  of  the  existing 
building.  Some  shewed  beautiful  Early  English  carving.  A  specimen 
of  the  tooth-ornament  on  one  is  here  engraved.     On  other  specimens 
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there  were  mouldings  of  a  rich,  and  so  probably  late,  Norman  character. 
On  one,  however,  the  moulding  seemed  to  point  to  the  remains  of  a  still 
earlier  building,  possibly  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey. 

After  the  lecture  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  advisability  of  retaining 
the  porch,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  Estridge,  Mr.  Buckeridge,  and 
the  Librarian  took  part.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  as  an 
historical  memorial  it  was  worthy  of  an  effort  being  made  for  its  preserva- 
tion, and  Mr.  Buckeridge,  in  reply  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  him, 
stated  that  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  restore  it,  there  was  no  dif- 
ficulty in  preserving  it  in  its  present  state  and  in  its  present  position,  as 
the  foundations  and  centre  were  sound,  though  the  surface  was  much 
decayed. 

With  respect  to  the  ornamental  parapet  being  extended  round  the 
chancel  as  well  as  round  the  nave,  Mr.  Buckeridge,  while  approving  of 
the  principle,  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Scott  had  been  called  in  simply  to 
restore  what  he  found,  and  therefore  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  any 
change  of  this  kind. 

The  Secbetabt  and  other  gentlemen  also  made  some  remarks  upon 
this  subject.  ^.^.^^^^^^  by  ^^OOgle 
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The  President  then  called  apon  Mr.  Carey  for  his  remarks  on 
*'  A  Supposed  Underground  Ptosage  firom  the  Crypt  of  St  Peter's- 
b-the-East." 

He  read  the  following  notes,  referring,  when  the  subject  required  it, 
to  some  plans  and  sections  which  were  exhibited. 

"  The  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  has  always  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy,  but  this  has  chiefly  turned  upon  its  date. 

*'  But  about  the  date  of  the  actual  stonework  there  can  exist  little 
doubt,  its  character  being  clearly  that  of  the  twelfth  century.  For  the 
document  which  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  this  usually  accepted  date  has 
been  shewn  to  be  in  all  probability  a  forgery.  This  forgery  declares  that 
'  Orimbald  retiring  to  Winchester  took  care  to  have  transferred  thither 
the  tomb,  in  which  he  had  proposed,  after  the  course  of  hb  life  was 
ended,  to  have  his  bones  deposited  in  the  vault  made  under  the  chancel 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Oxford,  a  church  which  he  had  himself  built 
with  stones  most  highly  polished.' 

"  But  while  the  date  of  this  crypt  has  received  so  much  attention,  the 
plan  and  extent  has  received  but  very  little ;  for  all  published  plans  of 
it  stop  short  at  the  west  end,  and  none  of  them  shew  an  additional 
crypt,  as  some  people  have  supposed,  under  the  remaining  part  of  the 
church ;  nor  do  they  draw  any  limit  to  the  centre  one  of  the  three 
openings  which  exist  in  the  west  end,  all  of  them  varying  in  length  K 
The  centre  one  is  wider  than  the  other  two,  with  an  arched  roof ;  the 
two  side  ones  seem  to  be  alike,  but  one  is  almost  entirely  stopped  up, 
both  having  flat  roofs,  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  very  much  dis- 
turbed and  altered.  They  have  all  in  some  part  or  other  of  them  mo- 
dern constructions.  One  of  them,  that  on  the  right  hand,  has  had  its 
outer  wall  broken  through,  and  we  find  a  little  way  behind  it  a  chamber 
with  a  doorway,  and  still  at  the  end  some  more  masonry  of  a  later  inser- 
tion than  the  sides.  The  door  of  this  recess  must  have  opened  out- 
wards, whilst  that  one  belonging  to  the  centre  recess  opened  inwards. 
But  of  these  three  the  centre  one  seems  the  most  important,  and  en- 
quiries, the  results  of  which  are  I  think  to  be  relied  on,  have  led  me  to 
consider  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  recess. 

**  My  object  to-night  is  to  induce  this  Society  to  interest  themselves 
in  behalf  of  the  subject,  and  to  obtain  permission  from  the  authorities 
of  Merton  College  for  the  re-opening  of  this  passage. 

'*  I  have  lately  made  many  inquiries  about  the  present  masonry  which 

*  [The  Flan  in  Leland's  Collectanea  shews  on  each  side  faint  traces  of  a  recess; 
bat  behind  the  central  opening  a  large  chamber  is  shewn  in  the  plan,  extending, 
according  to  the  scale  adopted,  fnrther  westwards  than  at  present  is  the  case,  and 
on  the  west  side  left  open.  In  the  reference  to  this  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pHge  is  the  following : — Ctypia  suh  ecclesid  {longiue  usque  ad  Wolvercote  pro  vulgi 
**innione,  ee  extendene)  in  qud  ossa  Otymbaldi,  ut  co^;icimu^o<^g^gigifj^af^^  ^^ 
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has  been  inserted,  and  what  I  had  told  me  was  this,  that  aboot  twenty 
years  ago,  a  man,  whose  name  was  Arnold,  now  dead,  pulled  down  the 
wall  to  examine  the  passage,  bat  on  finding  it  stopped  up  with  earth, 
he  walled  it  up  again,  and  it  now  is  as  he  left  it.  But  about  thirty-six 
years  ago,  when  a  man  named  Pavier  was  sexton,  now  living  in  Oxford, 
a  wall  was  taken  down  which  blocked  up  the  doorway,  the  passage  was 
also  stopped  up,  a  good  deal  of  ground  and  bones  was  taken  away,  and 
a  wall  was  built  eight  feet  in,  the  same  I  suppose  that  Arnold  pulled 
down.  But  that  these  fietcts  will  not  prove  the  non-existence  of  the  pas- 
sage, I  have  abundant  evidence,  and  two  cases  in  particular  in  which 
the  persons  will  be  able  to  speak  for  themselves.  For  about  forty- 
three  years  ago  this  passage  was  not  divided  off  from  the  cr3rpt  by 
a  wall  of  any  kind,  but  by  a  wooden  door,  with  a  lock  and  key ;  and 
that  that  passage  was  then  clear  for  a  considerable  distance,  at  least, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  there  are  two  persons  who  are  here  to-night 
who  have  themselves  been  down  this  passage  at  different  times;  one  of 
them,  going  without  a  light,  is  quite  uncertain  how  far  he  went ;  the  other 
took  a  light,  and  went  a  greater  distance,  sufficient,  he  states,  to  take 
him  to  the  west  end  of  the  church,  if  not  further. 

"  A  few  words  on  the  present  aspect  of  the  spot  will  perhaps  be  as 
well,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  our  discovering  any  new 
feature  in  the  plan  of  the  crypt. 

*'  As  it  at  present  stands,  the  crypt  possesses  five  doorways,  one  on 
the  south  side  leading  to  the  steps  at  present  used,  one  on  the  north 
side  leading  to  a  circular  staircase  now  disused,  and  three  at  the  west 
end  side  by  side,  but  all  of  equal  dimensions,  and  all  similar  in  cha- 
racter, except  that  the  centre  one  has  a  tympanum,  while  the  side  ones 
have  none. 

**  With  regard  to  the  centre  one,  remains  of  the  hinges  and  the  holes 
for  the  bolts  remain  distinctly,  the  doorway  bebg  just  at  the  entrance. 
In  the  side  one,  towards  the  north,  no  marks  of  bolts  can  be  traced  in 
the  same  position,  but  there  is  an  inner  doorway,  four  feet  within  the 
other,  which  has  traces  of  bolts.  In  the  remaining  one  no  access  at 
present  can  be  gained  to  the  inner  doorway,  if  such  exists,  as  the  access 
is  blocked  up  almost  to  the  entrance. 

''It  is  perhaps  more  doubtful  whether  these  side  recesses  pene- 
trated to  any  distance,  but  it  might  be  well  to  take  a  few  stones  out 
of  the  wall  at  the  northern  one. 

'*  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that  as  the  centre  chamber  is  vaulted  with 
what  is  called  a  barrel-roof,  the  wall  of  which  I  speak  has  to  maintain 
no  weight,  and  may  therefore  without  injury  to  the  church  have  some 
stones  taken  out  of  it ;  and  the  steps  of  the  chancel,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  rest  firmly  on  the  walls  of  the  two  sid^  recesses,  so  that  no 
danger  would  exist  even  in  this  case  also.  digitized  by  ^OOg le 
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**  I  cannot  speak  of  the  general  plans  of  early  crypts,  my  only  arga- 
ments  are  firstly  the  appearances  which  shew  that  the  present  boundary 
westward  of  the  crypt  is  not  the  original  one ;  secondly,  the  evidence 
which  I  will  produce  to  shew  that  persons  have  penetrated  further  than 
the  present  wall  allows ;  and  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  bring  the 
matter  before  this  Society,  in  hopes  that  they  will  take  measures  to 
have  all  doubts  set  at  rest." 

After  the  Lecturer  had  concluded  his  remarks,  and  the  President  had 
conveyed  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  bringing  so  curious  a  sub- 
ject before  them,  there  was  likely  to  have  been  an  abrupt  termination 
of  the  meeting  from  the  absence  of  the  two  principal  witnesses  on  whom 
Mr.  Carey  had  relied  for  his  chief  evidence. 

The  Messrs.  Hum,  however,  after  some  minutes'  delay,  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  received  with  much  applause. 

On  a  request  from  the  Presideitt,  'Mr.  —  Hine  proceeded  to  state  to 
the  meeting  in  a  very  interesting  and  satisfactory  manner  the  evidence 
he  had  to  offer  upon  this  underground  passage.  When  he  was  a  boy  he 
had  several  times,  he  would  not  dare  to  say  how  many,  but  certainly 
many  times,  entered  this  passage,  which  was  then  closed  by  a  large 
door.  That  door  did  not  now  exist,  but  in  its  stead,  though  some  few 
feet  within  the  passage,  a  stone  wall  had  been  built  which  shut  out  any 
further  ingress. 

Mr.  Hine*s  brother,  who  was  also  present,  fully  corroborated  the 
statement.  He  had  penetrated  even  further  than  the  former  on  one 
occasion,  as  be  had  a  lantern  with  him.  The  latter  witness  also  referred 
to  many  other  incidents  connected  with  the  history  of  the  church  and 
churchyard  during  the  last  thirty  years,  particularly  as  to  the  articles 
which  had  been  found  in  digging  g^ves. 

On  questions  being  put  by  the  PBBsmsirr  to  the  two  gentlemen  who 
thus  bore  such  valuable  and  conclusive  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
passage,  it  appeared,  as  for  as  the  memory  of  one  would  serve  him,  he 
had  certainly  penetrated  as  far  as  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  when 
he  came  to  some  large  stones,  but  did  not  like  to  proceed  further. 

The  LiBBABiAH  made  some  observations  upon  the  plans  of  crypts 
generally,  taking  as  conclusive  the  evidence  which  the  Messrs.  Hine 
had  afforded  :  he  thought  that  the  crypt,  if  entirely  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  this  passage  part  of  the  original  plan,  would  be  a  unique 
example,  as  he  knew  of  no  other  Norman  crypt  which  possessed  any 
passage  whatever.  If,  however,  the  passage  was  of  an  earlier  date,  it 
would  prove  to  be  no  longer  a  unique  example,  but  not  the  less  one  of 
the  greatest  interest.  For  there  were  two  other  crypts  which  possessed 
similar  passages,  but  they  were  both  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the 
Korman  conquest.  He  referred  to  Ripon  and  Hexham,  which  were 
respectively  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  century.    If,  then,  the  p^sa^eJn  i^e 
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crypt  was  not  a  iiniqae  example  of  twelfth  century  date,  it  would  cer- 
tainly shew  there  was  an  earlier  crypt  on  this  spot,  before  the  church 
became  the  property  of  Robert  D'Oyly,  while  it  would  give  great  pro- 
bability to  the  tradition  that  there  was  a  crypt  here  certainly  as  early  as 
the  Ume  of  Grimbald.  He  would  not  by  these  remarks  be  supposed  to 
defend  the  spurious  extract  from  "  Asser's  Life/'  printed  only  in  Camden, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  by  any  means  improbable  that  the 
spurious  passage  was  founded  on  a  tradition  which  had  its  origin  in  fact. 
At  the  least,  considering  the  importance  of  the  question,  namely,  whether 
St  Peter*s  crypt  was  unique  in  its  plan  as  a  complete  Norman  structure, 
or  one  of  three  as  containing  remains  of  a  Saxon  structure,  he  hoped 
that  Mr,  Carey's  suggestion  as  to  the  Society  taking  means  for  setting 
the  matter  at  rest  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.Langdon  referred  to  a  passage  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
leading  from  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  school  at  Exeter.  Another 
member  referred  to  a  passage  at  Newcastle,  along  which  he  had  gone 
some  distance.  Several  others  made  observations  on  the  subject,  and 
on  the  President's  putting  the  vote  to  the  meeting,  it  was  decided 
unanimously  that  the  Society  should  take  such  measures  as  would  best 
tend  to  obtain  mformation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  crypt.  For  tins  pur- 
pose a  committee  was  at  once  appointed.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Carey  for  his  interesting  communication,  and  also  a  special  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Messrs.  Hine  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken  in  coming 
there  that  evening,  and  for  the  very  satisfactory  and  interesting  evidence 
they  had  afforded.    The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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Sbtiotib  itUtting,  i^ftliaelmas  ^em,  1862. 

Dee.  3.     The  Rev.  P.  G.  Ksdd,  Hon.  Secretary,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairmak  having  expressed  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  the 
President,  he  was  sorry  to  say  on  account  of  ilUiess  in  his  family,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  following  list  of  names  which  had  been  proposed  and 
seconded  at  the  previous  meeting : — 

Bav.  J.  R.  T.  Eaton,  MJL,  Merioo  College. 

A.  D.  Tytwn,  Eiq.,  Merton  College. 

B.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Linooln  College. 

The  above  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members. 

The  report  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read,  the  Chairman 
called  upon  Professor  Westwood  for  his  paper,  "  On  Early  Christian 
Art  illustrated  by  Ivory  Carvings." 

The  pictorial  representation  of  objects  of  interest  is  so  inherent  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians should  have  endeavoured,  from  the  first,  to  embody  their  ideas  in 
visible  delineations.  Placed,  however,  as  they  were,  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemies  of  the  faith,  it  was  quite  necessary,  in  the  infancy  of  Christian 
art,  that  this  should  not  be  done  openly.  It  was  therefore  necessary 
either  that  the  representations  which  they  executed  should  be  of  a  cha- 
racter to  deceive  their  enemies,  or  that,  if  direct  representations  of  events 
were  made,  they  should  be  placed  out  of  view  of  the  multitude.  Hence 
the  early  Christians  were  compelled, — 

1st,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  symbolical  figures,  which  under  the  guise 
of  common  objects  conveyed  Christian  ideas ;  or, 

2nd,  to  transform  Pagan  subjects  capable  of  representation  into 
Christian  ones ;  or, 

Srd,  to  place  their  directly  Christian  representations  out  of  sight  of 
the  public  in  the  Catacombs. 

I.  The  eymbolism  of  the  early  Christians  consisted  in  the  employ- 
ment of  simple  objects  which  were  invested  in  the  mind  of  the  believer 
with  sacred  ideas.  Thus  the  Dovs  became  the  symbol  of  the  human 
soul,  and  we  accordingly  find  figures  of  this  bird  drinking  out  of  a  vase, 
representing  the  human  soul  drinking  the  waters  of  salvation.  The 
Ship  became  the  emblem  of  the  Church,  the  Palm-bbakch  the  symbol 
of  martyrdom  of  a  Christian,  the  Anchob,  the  Lamb,  and  the  Vinb  were 
also  used,  and  still  oftener  the  Fish,  IXOYS,  a  word  formed  of  the 
initials  of  the  Saviour's  name,  IHSoiir^  xp^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^o^Pi  ^'^^  ^^ 

*  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  of  Jesus  was  often  written  in 
Boman  letters,  and  thos  when  contracted  became  ihs,  or  ihs;  and  the  bar  indicat- 
ing contraction  being  joined  to  the  middle  letter,  especially  when  Gothic  letters  were 
used,  the  whole  aasamed  a  form  which  tbe  Jesuits  converted  into  a  contraction  of 
the  words  "  Jesos  hominnm  salvator,"  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
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Csoss  in  its  different  forms,  as  varionsly  represented  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  and  either  simply  or  conjoined  with  the  letters 
forming  the  abbreviation  of  the  name  xp«^o£,  xps*,  as  employed  on  the 
Labamm  of  Constantine,  and  subsequently  in  conjunction  with,  or  as 
a  substitute  for,  the  invocation  *'  In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi/' 
with  which  it  became  the  custom  to  commence  all  documents,  and 
which  is  still  retained  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  as  a  prefix  to  their 
names,  and  is  also  even  used  as  the  '^  mark"  of  illiterate  persons. 

The  adoption  of  the  four  animals  of  Ezekiel  (which  are  now  clearly 
shewn  by  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Jews 
from  Babylon)  as  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  took  place  at  an 
early  period  of  Christian  art. 

The  signification  of  Nimbus,  and  its  various  forms,  radiated,  simple, 
cruciferous,  and  square,  were  then  described,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Aureola,  enveloping  the  whole  body  of  the  sacred  personage  repre- 
sented. 

II.  The  adoption  of  Pagan  subjects,  and  the  transfer  of  them  to 
Christian  events  or  principles,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
The  works  in  which  this  view  was  especially  developed  were  alluded  to, 
especially  Marangoni*s  Belle  Cose  gentilesche  e  profane  trasportate  ad 
uso  ed  Omamento  della  Chiesa,  4to.,  Rome  1744 ;  and  Raoul  Rochette's 
Tableau  des  Catacombes  de  Borne, 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  the  figures  of  Okphsus  sur- 
rounded by  the  beasts  which  he  had  attracted  to  him  by  the  sounds  of 
his  musical  instrument,  were  intended  to  represent  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  all  souls  were  drawn  by  His  teaching ;  in  fact,  the  false  writings 
of  Orpheus,  abounding  with  allusions  to  Christ,  were  in  circulation 
among  the  early  Christians. 

The  representations  of  the  Aoape,  or  love-feast,  was  in  like  manner 
intended  to  represent  the  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord  and  the  Eucharistio 
feast.  In  the  figures  of  Pluto  and  Pboserpine  the  Christian  saw  the 
Saviour  and  His  holy  mother.  The  Gbon  Shephebd  bearing  the  lost 
sheep  on  his  shoulders,  was  directly  emblematical  of  our  blessed  Lord : 
so  also  the  figure  of  a  shepherd  surrounded  by  the  genii  of  the  four 
seasons,  was  understood  as  the  representation  of  Christ  and  the  four 
Evangelbts :  (so  also  a  mound  with  four  rivers  represented  the  Gospels 
of  the  Evangelists  gushing  forth  from  the  mountain  of  Divine  truth). 
In  times,  in  fact,  when  agriculture  was  of  so  much  importance,  the 
shepherd  became  a  personage ;  and  Pausanias  mentions  a  famous  Greek 
statue  of  a  shepherd  at  Tanagra,  and  adds  that  on  the  festival  of  Mer- 
curius  Kriophoms,  the  handsomest  young  man  of  Tanagra  went  in  the 
procession  with  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders. 

In  the  very  common  representations  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  the  un- 
initiated saw  Hebcules  armed  and  cast  up  after  three  <^yfze^y^t!i^^^C 
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in  the  boweb  of  a  gigantic  animal,  or  Jasov  cast  up,  armed,  by  the 
dragon  Which  had  swallowed  him ;  (according  to  St  Jerome  and  Fom- 
poniuB  Mela,  the  bones  of  Jonah's  whale  were  preserved  at  Joppa); 
whilst  lastly,  the  figures  of  Noah  in  the  Ark  reminded  the  classical 
student  of  Deugaliok  and  the  Deluge. 

III.  The  preceding  subjects  needed  no  concealment  when  represented, 
but  it  was  only  in  the  Catacombs  that  direct  representations  of  Scripture 
events  could  safely  be  made.  The  subjects  of  Old  Testament  history 
most  frequently  found  here  delineated  are — 

The  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 

Abraham's  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

Moses  striking  the  Sock,  or  recovering  the  Tables  of  the  Law. 

Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den. 

The  Three  Children  in  the  Fiery  Furnace. 
The  chief  New  Testament  subjects  are : — 

Christ  seated  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple. 

Christ  healing  the  Paralytic,  who  is  represented  carrying  his  bed,  but 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  Samson  carrying  ofiT  the  gates  of  Gaza. 

The  miracle  of  the  Water  changed  to  Wine. 

The  miracle  of  the  Loaves. 

The  miracle  of  Sight  restored  to  the  Blind. 

The  Raising  of  Lazarus. 

Christ  seated  between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  or  m  the  midst  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 

Neither  the  Sufferings  of  Christ,  nor  the  Crucifixion  are  represented 
in  the  Catacombs ;  and  D' Agincourt,  who  investigated  the  pictorial  deco- 
rations of  these  subterraneous  structures,  affirms  that  he  never  met  ^ith 
the  representation  of  a  martyrdom. 

The  Sources  qfJSarfy  Christian  Art  were  then  touched  upon*  In 
addition  to  the  Wall-paiktinos  of  the  Catacombs,  the  interior  of 
churches,  cloisters,  and  buildings  connected  with  monasteries  (after 
the  open  profession  of  Christianity  was  sanctioned)  were  decorated  with 
frescoes  and  other  paintings  representing  sacred  subjects,  most  of  which 
of  an  early  date  have,  however,  entirely  disappeared.  Mosaiob  also  were 
used  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  these  being  of  a  more  enduring  character, 
have  survived  to  our  days  wherever  the  buildings  to  which  they  were 
affixed  have  remained.  Of  Stoite  Scttlptubes  of  a  Christian  character 
very  few  indeed  now  remain,  of  an  age  previous  to  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth century.  The  miniatures  in  iLLVMiirATED  Manuscbipts  are  of 
the  utmost  interest  and  value;  scarcely  any,  however,  are  known  to 
exist  previous  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  earliest  MSS.  of  the 
Scriptures  being  quite  destitute  of  drawings.    IvosT^CAByjra||^^^^er, 
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afibrd  the  materials  of  a  consecutive  history  of  Christian  art,  from  the 
times  of  the  Roman  Consuls  to  the  present.  Even  some  of  the  later 
Consular  ivories  exhibited  Christian  details  in  their  compositions,  as 
shewn  in  the  paper  on  Classical  Ivories  read  before  the  Ashmolean 
Society  by  the  lecturer,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1862. 

An  extensive  series  of  casts  in  fictile  ivory,  copied  from  almost  all  the 
finest  and  best-known  early  Christian  ivories,  were  exhibited  by  the 
Professor  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  rapid  sketch  of  early  Christian 
art,  and  it  was  suggested  that  such  a  series  ought  to  find  a  place  in 
a  Museum  like  that  of  the  Ashmolean  Collection,  belonging  to  a  Uni- 
versity where  Biblical  learning  formed  so  large  a  share  of  the  course  of 
academical  education.  A  Christian  museum  had  been  formed  in  the 
Vatican,  and  another  had  been  established  within  the  last  few  years  in 
connexion  with  the  University  of  Berlin,  by  Dr.  Piper,  of  which  a  short 
description  was  given. 

Amongst  the  casts  now  exhibited  were : — 

The  diptych  of  Monza,  with  figures  of  "  David  Rex"  and  "  Scs* 
Gregorius." 

The  great  angel  of  the  British  Museum,  with  a  Ghreek  inscription. 

The  great  ivory  book-covers  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  great  book-cover  of  the  Vatican  library,  containing  a  figure  of 
Christ  of  the  earliest  type,  young  and  beardless,  treading  upon  the  lion 
and  dragon,  supported  on  each  side  by  an  angel,  surmounted  by  two 
angels  on  the  wing,  exactly  as  represented  on  the  pagan  sarcophagi, 
supporting  an  elaborately  ornamented  Maltese  cross,  and  below,  ac- 
companied by  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  (in  Phrygian  caps,)  and  the 
Magi  before  Herod. 

The  great  book-covers  of  the  Paris  library,  with  very  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  scenes  of  the  life  of  Christ 

The  diptych  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  scenes  preceding  and  following 
the  Crucifixion. 

The  Vatican  diptych,  one  leaf  containing  a  representation  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, with  Romulus  and  Remus,  (a  reduced  figure  of  which  is  given 
on  the  opposite  page);  and  the  other  leaf  containing  a  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  cherubims  and  saints,  inscribed — 

COKFBBSOBIS  DKI*  SCIS'  GBEOOBIUS  SILVESTBO  FLAVIAITE 
CBKOBIO  BAMBOKA  AOSLTBXIDA  C0N8TBT7ZI 
QUOD  SGO   ODELBICUS  IKFIIOTS  DNI*  SEBVUS  ET 
ABBAS  SCULPIBE  MIKISIT  IN  DOMIKO.      AMEN. 

The  diptych  of  Milan,  with  scenes  of  the  Passion. 
The  long  diptych  of  Darmstadt,  with  figures  of  Christ  and  St.  Peter. 
The  casket  of  Brescia,  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  excellently  executed,  of  the  earliest  Christian  ivories.    It  con- 
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tains  repreaentations  of  Christ  and  His  disciples,  the  scene  of  the  Noli 
me  tangere^  the  good  shepherd  guarding  the  door  of  the  flock  from  the 
wolf,  the  hireling  fleeing  in  the  distance ;  the  scenes  of  Jonah's  history, 
the  tower  of  Babel,  the  cock  of  St  Peter,  the  fish,  the  brazen  serpent, 
&c.  Here  Christ  is  represented  young,  beardless,  and  without  a  nimbus, 
as  in  the  most  ancient  wall-paintings  in  the  Catacombs. 

The  diptych  of  the  Louvre,  the  finest  known  example  of  Byzantine 
work  in  ivory,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St. 
John,  and  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  Empress  Helena. 

The  Byzantine  tablet,  probably  executed  on  the  marriage  and  corona- 
tion of  Romanus  lY.,  a.d.  1068,  now  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale, 
Paris. 

In  addition  to  the  abore,  various  pieces  were  exhibited  in  order  to 
shew  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same  subject  had  been  treated 
by  Christian  artists  at  different  periods  and  in  different  countries,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  portraiture  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Crucifixion,  and 
which  afforded  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  idea  of  the  rehgious  feel- 
ing of  the  period. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Professor  West- 
wood,  not  only  for  the  exhibition  of  so  many  numerous  specimens  of 
ancient  art,  but  also  for  the  very  interesting  observations  with  which  he 
had  favoured  the  Society. 


He  then  called  upon  Mr.  James  Parker  to  give  the  account  which  he 
had  promised  of  the  recent  discovery  at  Beckley. 

Mr.  Parker  began  by  referring  to  the  chief  Roman  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  diagram  shewed  their  relative 
positions. 

The  Watling  Street,  leaving  London  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
threw  off  at  Dunstable  a  branch  westward  as  far  as  Tring,  where  it 
divided ;  one  division  was  easily  traced  some  twelve  miles  to  the  north 
of  Oxford,  the  other,  with  some  interruption,  passed  twelve  miles  to  the 
south  of  Oxford,  but  both  united  at  Cirencester :  thus  leaving  Oxford 
in  the  centre  of  the  kind  of  oval  thus  formed.  The  upper  road,  called 
the  Akeman  Street,  passed  through  Alchester.  The  lower  road  bore 
the  name  of  the  Icknild  Way,  but  as  it  approached  Dorchester  its  traces 
were  lost.  Afterwards  the  road  joined  the  Port  Way,  and  thence  by 
another  line  to  the  ancient  Cirencester,  where  four  or  five  roads  met. 
There  was,  however,  another  road  of  considerable  importance  passing 
across  the  oval  aome  two  or  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Oxford,  and 
joining  the  two  military  stations  of  Alchester  and  Dorchester.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  road  described  in  the  Itinerary  preserved  to  us  by 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  which,  after  leaving  Dorchester,  was  con- 
tinued southwards  through  Streatley  to  Silchester. 
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It  was  just  off  this  main  road,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Beckley, 
that  the  Koman  remains  which  he  wished  to  bring  before  the  notice  of 
the  Society  had  been  found. 

He  next  described  the  course  of  the  road  in  question,  referring  to 
Professor  Hussey's  account ;  to  which,  as  far  as  the  general  line  was 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  to  be  added.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
what  singular  sagacity  the  Professor  had  shewn  in  deciding  upon  the 
purpose  of  a  small  portion  of  road  of  which  there  were  evident  traces 
on  the  east  of  the  main  road,  but  which  were  commonly  supposed  to  be 
part  of  it.     He  thus  wrote  in  1841 : — 

•*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  was  the  course  of  the  Roman  Hoad,  but  it  is 
too  much  out  of  the  straight  line.  For  it  would  have  turned  off  from  the  direction 
which  has  been  plainly  traced  hitherto,  to  go  half  way  up  the  hill  at  the  least  ac- 
cessible part,  and  then  must  have  turned  again  and  gone  round  to  fall  into  the  cut 
which  leads  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  a  road  leading  up 
to  tome  house,  whether  Roman  or  English." 

It  was  close  to  the  spot  where  this  little  branch  road  "  leading  up  to 
some  house"  terminated,  that  the  remains  had  been  found.  They  were 
unknown  to  the  Professor,  but  they  shewed  that  his  conjecture  was 
a  fight  one. 

Mr.  Parker  next  described  the  remains  which  had  been  discovered, 
exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  diagram,  a  reduced  copy  of  which  is  here 
given. 

The  walls,  as  far  as  they  were  then  laid  bare,  seemed  to  form  a  simple 
parallelogram  of  about  32  ft.  long  by  18  wide,  measured  on  the  outside. 
The  walls  were  for  the  most  part  1  ft.  6  in.  in  thickness,  but  the  wall 
towards  the  north  side  in  one  part  measured  2  ft.  in  thickness.  There 
were  four  chambers,  two  larger  and  two  smaller.  The  larger  chambers 
were  about  14  ft.  by  10,  the  smaller  10ft.  by  6.  In  both  the  smaller, 
and  in  the  westernmost  of  the  larger,  remains  of  the  tessellated  pavement 
were  preserved.  It  was  difficult  to  make  out  the  exact  pattern,  but  the 
diagram  g^ves  all  that  could  be  discovered  at  the  time.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  large  cheque  pattern  extended  all  over  the  surface ;  and, 
again,  in  the  easternmost  of  the  smaller  chambers  there  were  some 
traces  of  red  colour,  which  might  have  possibly  formed  some  centre 
pattern  on  the  white  ground.  The  tesserse  were  of  the  usual  size 
and  character. 

Mr.  Parker  had  visited  the  spot  the  day  after  it  had  been  opened, 
but  already  persons  had  commoliced  spoliation.  In  a  week  afterwards 
nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  tesserse  were  either  scattered  or  taken 
away. 

A  feature  in  the  plan  should  be  noticed,  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  wall  some  ten  feet  beyond  the  wall  meeting  it. 
Ko  sure  traces  of  other  building  could  be  found  bevond.  tlmg 
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were  liere  and  there  1oo(^  stones  in  abundance,  ^hich  might  be  remains 
of  walls  since  destroyed.  Mr.  Parker  ventured  to  suggest,  that  if  the 
present  plan  were  the  whole  of  the  original,  there  was  an  external 
corridor,  or  rather  rerandah,  as  it  might  be  termed,  mnning  round 
two  sides,  i.e.  those  which  overlooked  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
therefore  were  not  so  sheltered  as  the  other  sides,  which  were  pro- 
tected, though  very  slightly  so,  by  a  gentle  rising  of  the  ground 
behind.  The  projecting  stonework  at  the  comer,  and  in  the  centre 
of  one  side,  he  suggested,  were  for  carrying  wooden  beams;  though 
of  course,  with  such  very  slight  grounds  to  go  upon,  such  suggestions 
were  little  better  than  guesses. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Cooke  of  Beckley,  Mr.  Parker  was  able  to 
exhibit  all  the  remains  which  had  been  discovered  in  digging  out  the 
foundations.  There  were  some  pieces  of  large  tiles  evidently  bent  round 
by  the  hand  when  moist,  and  pieces  of  the  usual  square  tiles.  There 
were  also  some  with  patterns  upon  them,  such  as  are  shewn  in 
figs.  1,  2.  Others,  again,  had  the  edge  turned  up  as  if  for  roofing  tiles : 
yet  Mr.  Parker  thought  that  the  quantity  of  Stonesfield  slate  rather 
pointed  to  this  material  having  been  used,  and  not  tile.  The  large 
curved  tiles,  though  they  resembled  coping-tiles,  he  thought  were  not 
so,  because  he  had  found  several  large  pieces  of  mortar  in  which  they 
had  evidently  been  imbedded,  the  convex  side  being  towards  the  mortar. 
On  the  interior  of  one  or  two  pieces  of  the  walls  which  rose  a  few  inches 
above  the  tessellated  pavement,  plaster  was  found,  and  with  some  of  the 
colour  upon  it.  Several  large  nails  were  found,  and  several  bones  of 
animals,  e.g.  pig,  sheep,  and  ox  :  the  latter  Mr.  Parker  thought,  from 
the  remains  which  had  been  found,  to  belong  to  the  extinct  species 
ho9  longifrons.  Fragments  of  pottery  were  very  abundant,  being  scat- 
tered throughout  the  field,  but  generally  imperfect.  Two  specimens  as 
perfect  as  any  are  sketched  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

A  large  diagram  of  the  Wheatley  villa  was  also  exhibited,  for  the  sake 
of  comparison,  as  these  were  the  only  two  villas  which  had  been  traced 
along  that  line  of  road ;  but  it  was  shewn  that  the  Wheatley  remains 
were  those  of  bath  rooms,  while  those  at  Beckley  were  probably  some 
other  part  of  the  villa,  possibly  belonging  to  the  oflfices.  As  at  Wheatley, 
so  at  Beckley,  in  several  parts  of  the  field  were  discovered  remains  of 
stone  walls  betokening  very  extensive  buildings,  of  which  what  remained 
to  us  were  but  comparatively  small  fragments. 

Betuniing  again  to  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  villa,  there 
were  some  facts  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  In  an  irregular  line, 
and  further  to  the  west  of  the  straight  Roman  road  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  had  constantly  been  found  traces  of  road-way  which  appeared 
to  present  characteristics  of  Boman  work.  These  traces  were  very 
slight,  only  appearing  at  long  intervals,  and  it  was  impossible  to  draw 
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a  connected  line,  but  they  seem  to  follow  gencrnlly  the  irregularities  of 
the  hills.  He  thought  these  were  traces  of  British  roads,  probably 
used  by  the  Romans,  and  so  repaired  by  them,  till  after  they  became 
settled  they  made  straighter  and  better  roads  for  themselves.  He 
thought  that  this  other  road  was  the  same  of  which  traces  were  said  in 
Dr.  Plott's  time  to  occur  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  above  Marston-lane,  and 
directed  towards  the  meadows  near  King's  Mill.  If  so,  the  road  would 
have  passed  near  the  north  end  of  the  Parks,  and  then  across  by  St.  Giles's 
Church  and  Port  Meadow  to  Binsey.  This  view  is  further  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  north  of  the  Parks  some  graves,  partly  Roman  and 
partly  British,  had  been  quite  recently  discovered.  It  had  always  been 
said,  too,  that  traces  of  a  Roman  road  were  clearly  marked  in  the  Binsey 
meadows,  and  if  the  road  skirted  the  north  and  east  side  of  Wytham 
Hills,  which  it  probably  did,  it  passed  probably  thence  to  Yamton,  where 
the  burial-ground  shewed  considerable  traces  of  British  occupation. 

If,  then,  this  was  the  earlier  road,  we  must  not,  he  thought,  put  the 
date  of  the  second  road,  and  so  of  the  villa  which  had  been  described, 
very  early  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  in  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  he  had  to  state  one  fact,  and  he  seriously  hoped  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  it.  The  remains  sketched  in  the 
diagram  were  no  longer  so  perfect  as  they  appeared  when  they  were 
drawn  some  week  or  so  ago ;  each  day  made  a  difference :  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  when  he  understood  the  farmer  was  about  to  use  the  stone 
of  which  the  buildings  were  composed,  there  loould  not  he  a  trace  left. 
Thus  it  was  that  yearly  before  our  very  eyes  the  historical  monuments 
of  our  country  were  fading  away.  He  would  not  ask  the  Society  to 
attempt  to  preserve  the  remains  in  this  instance,  but  he  laid  great  stress 
upon  accurate  drawings,  plans,  and  measurements  being  obtained,  and 
tliat  the  Society  should  have  a  proper  receptacle  for  such,  where  they 
would  be  carefully  preserved.  He  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  they  would  have  a  place  in  which  such  historical  documents  could 
be  stored  free  from  danger  and  liability  to  dispersion.  He  thought 
the  Society  had  two  distinct  duties  to  perform;  the  first  to  excite 
and  promote  the  study  of  architecture  and  history  among  the  nu- 
merous students  who  came  to  Oxford;  the  second  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  the  records  of  the  past,  especially  those  which  were 
brought  to  light  in  its  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  thought 
that  while  performing  the  one  duty  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
neglect  the  other. 

The  Chairman  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Mr.  Parker,  and 
cordially  agreed  with  his  view  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Society. 

After  some  remarks  from  Professor  Westwood  on  the  subject  of  the 
University  possessing  an  antiquarian  Museum,  tlie  meeting  separated. 
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Dec,  10.  The  third  meeting  was  held,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Keeper,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

The  Rev.  the  Master  op  Balliol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  Secbetart  had  read  the  report  of  the  last  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  members  of  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected: — 

The  Rev.  the  Master  of  Balliol  College,  President 
The  Rev.  the  Master  of  University  College,)    ,    ,.. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Millard,  )  ^rf»^*. 


H.  W.  Challis,  Esq.,  Merton  College,  -v 

J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  \       ^^  ^^j^,  ^^ 

Hon.  R.  C.  E.  Abbot,  Ch.  Ch.,  ^  '^ 

R.  Blakelock,  Esq.,  Lincoln, 

Q.  M.  Argles,  Esq.,  Balliol, 


J 


Committee. 


Ako, 


C.  E.  Carey,  Esq.,  Exeter  College, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Challis  having  resigned  the  office  of  Secretary,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  James  Parker  had  accepted  the  office  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Medd. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Eogers  for  his  paper  **  On  the 
Commercial  Routes  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

'*  The  course  of  European  trade,  and  the  civilization  which  economical 
prosperity  has  developed,  are  a  large  but  generally  untrodden  field  of 
European  history.  During  the  six  centuries  which  have  preceded  our 
own  time,  however,  there  have  occurred  such  remarkable  changes  in  the 
comparative  wealth  of  nations,  and  with  them  such  variations  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  relations  and  subsequently  in  the  details  of 
European  policy,  that  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  these  economical 
facts  will  suggest  how  closely  the  political  history  of  Europe  has  been 
connected  with  the  successive  rise  and  fall  of  considerable  commercial 
powers,  and  how  exactly  the  centre  of  political  influence  has  been 
coincident  with  that  of  comparative  wealth.  Out  of  all  the  supposed 
canons  of  historical  criticism,  none  perhaps  have  so  positive  and 
scientific  a  force  as  those  which  may  be  gathered  from  that  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  economical  science  which  deals  with  the  history  of  prices, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  which  give  particular  peoples  an  ascend- 
ancy in  the  markets  of  the  world.  There  are  regions  in  the  world  whose 
natural  capacities  are  scanty,  but  which  have  been  made  wealthy,  and 
remain  so,  by  lying  in  the  road  of  commerce ;  as,  for  instance,  the  sandy 
wastes  of  the  Netherlands,  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  hills  of 
Armenia.     There  are  others  which  might  under  ord[i)^^^y^g^nci}m8tancts 
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have  fairly  combated  with  the  best-placed  and  most  fertile  regions,  as 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  coast-line  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  and 
there  are  some  whose  inherent  capacity  is  plainly  shewn  by  the  ruins  of 
ancient  grandeur,  and  still  more  plainly  by  the  evidence  of  a  swarming 
population;  such  as  one  recognises  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  But  these  latter,  by  a  transference  of  those  adventitious  aids 
which  commercial  instincts  afforded  them,  have  generally  sunk  into 
deserts,  or  at  least  into  political  and  economical  insignificance. 

"  I  do  not  purpose,  in  the  brief  paper  which  I  have  the  honour  to  read 
to  the  Society,  to  discuss  that  commercial  route  which  traversed  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  and  which  up  to  the  time  at  least  of  the  fall  of  the 
Bagdad  Caliphate  pursued  the  same  course  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ; 
nor  of  that  by  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  then  as  now  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting some  of  the  most  important  among  the  raw  material  produced 
in  such  abundance  on  the  great  plains  of  Russia.  The  Society  is  aware 
how  the  exigencies  of  this  trade  developed  the  famous  Hanseatic 
League,  and  with  it  no  small  portion  of  mercantile  law.  But  I  must 
confine  myself  to  those  commercial  routes  by  which  the  produce  of  the 
East  was  imported  to  Europe,  the  centre  of  commercial  activity  during 
this  time  being  the  republics  of  Northern  Italy,  and  especially  Venice, 
Pisa,  and  Genoa.  The  wealth  of  these  Italian  communities  culminated 
with  the  prosperity  of  that  course  of  trade  which  was  their  monopoly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Crusades  till  the  simultaneous  discovery  of  the 
Cape  passage  and  the  American  continent;  during  which  time  Italy  was 
the  centre  of  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe.  The  Italian  trading 
towns  were  the  capitalists  of  Europe ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  Boman  curia,  at  least  an  equal  influence  was 
due  to  the  command  which  the  Popes,  down  to  the  migration  to  Avignon, 
and  not  a  little  during  and  after  that  time,  possessed  over  the  European 
money  market.  This  influence  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  rather  hinted  at 
than  worked  out  in  Mr.  Ranke*s  History,  and  I  trust  that  some  student  of 
history  will,  at  some  not  very  distant  time,  develope  from  the  abundant 
materials  contained  in  the  Papal  archives  and  the  records  of  private 
families,  the  economical  and  financial  history  of  the  Roman  curia;  for 
the  history  of  medieval  Italy  is  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  economical, 
and  its  significance  in  the  political  system  of  Europe  during  that  period 
which  closes  with  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance in  the  interpretation  of  international  relations.  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  diplomatic  traditions  which  made  Italy  and  Constanti- 
nople the  continuous  objects  of  political  rival  17  and  political  intrigue, 
have  hardly  died  out,  though  the  European  significance  of  those  ancient 
centres  of  power  and  wealth  must  needs  b6  interpreted  in  a  very 
dififierent  way  since  the  tide  of  commerce  has  rolled  westward.  The 
entries  of  foreign  produce  at  a  single  large  port  in  the  United  Kingdom 
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are  vastly  more  than  could  have  been  gathered  in  all  the  Italian  trading 
towns  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  machinery  then  at  hand  for  the  im- 
portation of  Eastern  goods,  and  equally  so  for  the  machinery  which  might 
be  recovered  or  revived. 

"  The  records  of  domestic  life  in  the  Middle  Ages  indicate  a  steady 
demand  for  Eastern  produce.  Our  forefathers  were  particularly  fond 
of  spices,  and  seasoned  their  dishes  profusely  with  articles  the  introduc- 
tion of  which  into  modem  cookery  would  be  considered  detestable. 
There  still  exist,  I  am  informed,  in  manuscript,  several  collections  of 
receipts  for  made  dishes :  one,  at  hast,  has  been  printed,  the  "  Forme  of 
Cury,"  a  manuscript  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  The  slightest  examination 
of  this  volume  will  warrant  my  statement.  The  Eoll  of  the  household 
expenses  of  Eleanor  Plantagenet,  the  daughter  of  John,  and  the  wife 
successively  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Leicester,  specifies  aniseed, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  galingall,  ginger,  pepper,  cubebs,  mace,  grains  of 
Paradise,  rice,  sugar,  and  saffron.  Of  these,  the  last  two  are  perhaps  the 
only  European  products.  Saffron  has  been  cultivated  in  England  from  very 
remote  times  ;  and  the  best  sugar  of  the  Middle  Ages — it  was  a  very 
precious  commodity  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — was 
grown  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus.  Similarly,  the  manner  of  domestic  life  in 
Oxford  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the  various  colleges  of  early  foundation, 
gives  evidence  of  the  eagerness  with  which  Elastern  spices  were  pur- 
chased, and  the  care  with  which  they  were  kept ;  the  annual  accounts 
generally  containing  a  valuation  of  the  stock  in  hand. 

''  In  our  own  time,  when  by  the  development  of  trade  and  commerce, 
by  the  rotation  of  crops  in  agriculture,  and  by  the  discovery  and  culti- 
vation of  succulent  roots,  the  markets  of  the  winter  are  as  well  supplied 
as  those  of  the  summer,  we  have  some  difficulty  in  realizing  how  far 
short  of  these  habitual  conveniences  was  the  mode  of  life  among  our 
forefathers.  For  one  half  of  the  year  they  lived  on  salted  provisions, 
and  at  no  time  refused  to  feed  on  the  worst  of  carrion,  the  bodies  of 
animals — sheep  and  oxen — who  died  of  murrain.  Indeed  an  ox  or  a-sheep 
which  perished  in  this  way  was  generally  sold  for  about  one-third  the 
price  of  the  animal  when  in  health  and  condition.  Many  of  the  epidemic 
diseases  of  medieval  Europe  appear  to  have  been  aggravated  forms  of 
scurvy ;  not  a  few  must  have  been  due  to  the  habit  of  freely  feeding  on 
diseased  flesh.  The  r61e  of  potherbs  was  very  scanty.  Onions  and 
the  coarser  varieties  of  cabbage  are  almost  the  only  vegetables  which 
I  have  met  with.  The  pottage  of  meat  and  these  herbs  was  thickened 
with  bean  and  oat  flour.    Such  viands  bear  a  great  amount  of  seasoning. 

'*  European  nations  had  but  little  mercantile  enterprise  before  the 
Crusades  divided  and  broke  up  the  unity  of  Mohammedanism,  made 
known  the  value  of  a  marine  to  European  governments,  and  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  the  southern  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  continent  of  America.  But  we  know,  even  from  the  early  ac-  . 
counts  of  Cosmas,  (540 — 576,)  that  the  great  entrep6t  of  India  was 
Ceylon,  the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Serendlb  of  the  Arabian 
romances ;  and  the  tradition  of  its  being  the  mart  of  the  East  b  fully 
borne  out  by  the  traces  of  a  vast  population  and  great  prosperity  yet 
existing  in  the  island,  and  commented  on  by  Sir  £.  Tennent  in  his  book 
on  Ceylon.  The  chief  mart  in  the  Mediterranean  was  Alexandria,  in 
France  Marseilles  and  Montpeilier.  Similarly  we  learn  firom  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  1173,  that  spices  were  collected  at  Alexandria;  that  Tyre  was 
the  manufacturer  of  glass,  and  taught  the  art  to  Venice ;  that  Eastern 
goods  were  purchased  at  Antioch,  silks  and  camlets  at  Tripoli,  and  that 
the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  manufactured  coloured  and  cotton  stuffs  on  the 
payment  of  a  tax.  By  far  the  most  elaborate  account,  however,  of  the 
commercial  relation  of  Europe  with  the  East  is  found  in  the  account 
presented  by  Sanuto  the  Venetian  to  John  XXII.,  and  printed  in  the 
collection  of  annals  entitled  Oe^ta  Dei  per  DrancoB.  During  the  period 
1306—1321,  that  is,  from  the  last  year  of  Edw.  I.  to  the  14th  Edw.  II., 
he  had  travelled  five  times  over  the  different  routes,  the  criticism  on 
the  respective  merits  of  which  is  the  subject  of  his  work.  He  was 
a  man  of  evidently  no  common  energy  and  sagacity.  His  work  abounds 
with  maxims  on  economical  questions,  and  though  he  suggests  divers 
military  schemes  to  the  Pope,  he  has  an  eye  to  commercial  profit,  im- 
mediate and  ultimate,  in  all  his  recommendations.  Sanuto  is  as  alive 
to  phenomena  of  successful  trade  as  the  most  sagacious  of  modern 
merchants. 

''  The  commercial  relations  subsisting  between  Venice  and  the  Moham- 
medan states  of  Egypt,  Tyrica,  and  the  plains  of  MesopoUmia,  power- 
fully modified  their  European  policy.  You  are  aware  of  how  freely  they 
were  suspected  of  Oriental  proclivities.  The  Popes,  however,  were  gene- 
rally  on  good  terms  with  the  Venetian  Republic,  and  allowed  them 
greater  freedom  in  their  relations  with  the  curia  than  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  less  useful  and  less  wealthy  among  their  spiritual  subjects.  Sanuto, 
therefore,  avowing  that  his  immediate  object  is  the  development  of  the 
commercial  energies  of  his  fellow  citizens,  draws  a  picture  to  the  Pope 
of  how  successfully,  on  the  adoption  of  his  plan,  tlie  power  of  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  the  richest  sovereign  of  the  world,  might  be  crippled,  and 
appeals  to  him  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  necessary  funds,  as  the  most 
capable  capitalist  of  his  time,  for  the  construction  of  a  fleet  to  watch 
the  coast  of  Egypt ;  which  fleet,  he  argues,  would  speedily  pay  its  way, 
by  contributions  levied  on  the  Sultan's  territories.  His  policy  is  further 
to  occupy  Armenia,  and  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  the 
Caliphate  at  Bagdad :  the  development,  in  short,  of  the  overland  as 
opposed  to  the  sea  route.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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*'  The  Indian  ports  are  Mahabar,  probably  Malabar,  and  Cambeth, 
which  is  perhaps  Ceylon.  From  these  places  goods  were  shipped  to 
Ormuz  and  Eishon  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris;  or 
to  Aden  at  the  month  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Goods  shipped  to  the  first  of 
these  ports  were  originally  passed  overland  from  Bagdad  to  Tabreez  in 
Azerbijan,  and  thence  to  Seleucia,  the  Licia  of  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes.  But  this  course  had  been  interrupted  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  the  traffic  diverted  through  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  to  Trebizond. 

*'  The  second  route  was  from  Aden.  The  caravan  passed  by  a  nine 
days'  journey  over  the  desert  of  Upper  Egypt  to  Cous,  the  modern  Koos, 
and  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva ;  thence — October  being  chosen  as 
the  highest  flood  of  the  Nile — ^by  a  thirteen  days*  journey  to  Cairo.  This 
was  by  far  the  most  usual  course  of  traffic,  and  the  tolls  levied  by  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  rendered  him  the  richest  sovereign  of  the  world.  He 
rigidly  precluded  all  Christians  from  any  share  in  the  traffic,  a  sufficient 
motive  for  Sanuto's  zeal ;  and  my  author  informs  us,  that  the  dis- 
honesty and  frauds  of  the  Mohammedan  dealers  on  this  route  were  as 
notable  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The  ginger,  says  Sanuto, 
was  coctum  devastatum  perforatum,  and  10  to  20  per  cent,  worse  than 
that  conveyed  by  way  of  Bagdad, — a  decern  ad  viginti  in  centenario; 
though  he  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  depreciated  quality  by  the 
length  of  the  water  carriage. 

"  The  Sultan's  toll  was  of  various  amount.  One-third  of  all  spices ; 
61  per  cent,  on  gold  imported,  but  as  gold  was  at  high  value  in  Europe, 
it  was  not  carried ;  4 J  on  silver,  or,  as  a  special  favour,  3^ ;  copper,  25 
per  cent. ;  tin  20.  Then,  as  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  metals  were  produced  in  Europe  and  absorbed  by  the  East. 
Maraschi,  an  Arab  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  noticed  the  large 
absorption  of  gold  and  silver  by  India.  Timber,  iron,  and  pitch  paid 
25  per  cent. ;  and  every  vessel  paid  a  capitation  tax  of  three  old  Byzants 
=  3J  gold  florins. 

"  The  articles  which  came  by  way  of  Alexandria  were  pepper,  ginger, 
frankincense,  canella.  The  frankincense  was  not,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  common  resin  of  European  conifers.  It  was  consumed  in  great 
quantities  in  churches,  and  is  purchased  at  far  higher  prices  than  com- 
mon resin,  which  was  used  largely  in  dressing  sheep  and  in  plumbers* 
work.  These  commodities  were  purchased  by  sugar  from  Rhodes, 
Malta,  Cyprus,  and  other  places ;  by  silk  from  Apulia,  Sicily,  Crete, 
Romania,  and  Cyprus, — the  silkworm  was  introduced  into  Europe,  we 
are  told,  by  some  monks  in  the  time  of  Justinian,— and  by  the  Venetian 
importations  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  coral,  and 
amber.  Quicksilver  must  have  been  produced  in  considerable  quantities, 
since  it  was  continually  used  as  a  dressing  for  sheep,  till  it  suddenly 
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vanishes  as  a  medicament  in  consequence  of  the  importation,  and  pro* 
bably  discovery,  of  tar  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign. 

*^  Besides  these  staple  products  the  Egjrptian  market  consumed  in 
European  produce,  by  the  same  importers,  oil,  honey,  chestnuts,  almonds, 
saffron,  muslin,  silk,  stuffs,  (the  beauty  and  finish  of  these  articles  is,  as 
one  may  see  from  the  relics  of  them,  even  now  extraordinary,)  linen, 
woollens,  mixed  silk  fabrics,  and  in  scarce  seasons  com,  and — ^to  con- 
firm the  suspicions  of  the  Venetian  indifference  to  all  but  successful 
commerce — even,  as  Sanuto  admits,  male  and  female  slaves.  The 
Egyptian  products  of  native  growth  were  the  best  flax,  dates,  and 
cassia  fistula.  Sanuto's  object  is  to  divert  this  traffic  to  the  route  by 
Ormnz  to  Bagdad,  and  thence  from  Tabreez  to  Trebizond. 

"His  analogy  is  happy,  and  his  economical  reasons  are  sound 
enongh : — 

"  Sicnt  aqua  natnraliter  Ubitar  ad  valles,  sic  merdmonia  transferantur  ad  loca, 
nbi  magis  reqninmtnr." 

And  of  the  Sultan's  policy : — 

"  Qnando  mercimonia  conBtringuntor  vel  impediantur  taliter  quod  condoci  ne- 
qoeant  aliqoo  per  nnam  viam,  mercatores  ad  utilitatem  soam  vigilantes  oogptant 
perquimnt  et  mveniont  viam  aliam  per  qaam  ilia  condacant  ad  locum  ipsam. 
Nam  didtar  negocians,  negans  odum,  quia  non  cessat  investigare  viam  conducendi 
mercimonia  ad  partes  in  qxubns  major  habetiir  de  ipsis  necesaitas,  unde  amplins 
locTsri  possit.  Nee  tantum  constat  conductns  bonomm  mercimoniorum  qaam 
minus  booorum." 

'^Besides,  he  says,  all  articles  of  light  weight  and  high  value  come  by 
way  of  Trebizond,  as  all  kinds  of  spice — cubebs,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and 
mace.  Long  before  these  routes,  however,  were  developed,  there  was 
another  channel  by  which  Asiatic  commodities  were  conveyed  to  Eu- 
ropean markets,  the  course  of  which  is  indicated  by  Gibbon  in  his 
42nd  chapter.  It  was,  he  says,  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  practice 
to  transport  the  commodities  of  Northern  India  down  the  Oxus  to  the 
Caspian,  across  the  Caspian  to  the  Cyrus,  and  thence  by  the  Phasis  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople.  The  traffic,  however,  I  should 
judge,  from  the  area  which  such  a  route  commanded,  must  have  been 
peculiar  and  comparatively  scanty.  It  may  have  been  the  way  in  which 
silk  was  in  the  first  instance  imported,  and  by  which  the  eggs  of  the 
silkworm  were  surreptitiously  introduced,  according  to  the  story,  by 
some  monks  of  Constantinople  in  the  time  of  Justinian  himself.  But  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  silkworm  had  been  naturalized  in  Europe,  and 
the  other  productions  of  China  and  Northern  India  were  neither  avail- 
able nor  popular  in  Western  Europe.  The  violent  political  convulsions 
to  which  the  western  part  of  Central  Asia  were  subjected,  must  have 
tended  to  narrow  and  diminish  what  existing  trade  might  have  been 
noticeable  in  the  declining  vigour  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  And  at 
a  lime  when  the  relations  between  the  trading  republics  of  Italy  and^ 
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the  tottering  power  of  the  Empire  were  more  intimate  becaase  of 
common  fear,  such  a  route  as  that  of  the  time  of  Justinian  could  hardly 
have  escaped  Sanuto's  notice  had  it  contributed  in  any  significant  degree 
to  the  aggregate  of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the  West.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  different  form,  and  by  a  more  northerly  route,  Asiatic 
produce  in  after  times  reached  Europe  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  it  was 
at  a  time  when  what  remained  of  the  traffic  which  passed  between  Aden 
and  Alexandria  was  about  to  be  displaced,  as  that  between  Ormuz  and 
Trebizond  had  been  extinguished,  when,  a  few  years  before  the  Cape 
was  doubled  and  the  New  World  was  discovered,  the  Hanseatic  League 
made  Novgorod  one  of  the  four  great  centres  of  their  commerce,  and 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  mart  became  a  familiar  proverb. 

**  As  might  be  expected,  those  productions  of  the  East  which  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  these  channels  were  sold  at  very  high  rates. 
Quantities  of  pepper,  the  commonest  and  mpst  eagerly  sought  after  uf 
all  these  tropical  commodities,  were  frequently  accepted  as  a  permanent 
rent  for  lands  and  houses,  the  option  being  often  left  to  the  tenant  to 
pay  the  spice  or  its  market  value.  In  the  year  1329,  the  eighth  of  a  pound 
of  cloves  cost  Merton  College  2s.  8d.,  and  half-a-pound  of  mace  the  same 
amount.  In  this  year,  too,  a  pound  of  sugar  was  purchased  for  Is.  4d. 
The  price  of  wheat  was  48.  6d.  the  quarter.  Again,  in  1334,  as  I  found 
in  a  venerable  and  interesting  relic  from  the  archives  of  the  same  college, 
(for  the  inventory  was  written  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  earliest  extant 
specimen  of  paper  made  from  linen  rags,)  the  college  bursar  gives 
account  of  l|lbs.  ginger,  value  2s.;  ^Ib.  saffron,  28.  3d. ;  |lb.  cloves, 
Is.;  j^lb.  mace,  Is.;  ^Ib.  grains  of  Paradise,  2$.;  besides  African  and 
Cyprus  sugar.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  price  of  pepper  consists  in  the 
labour  of  collection  and  in  carriage,  for  in  places  where  it  grows  spon- 
taneously the  plant  is  as  common,  I  am  told,  as  our  hawthorn. 

"  The  use,  therefore,  of  these  spices  was  confined  to  few  persons, — the 
wealthy  feudal  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  on  rare  occasions  the 
predecessors  of  many  among  the  members  of  this  Society,  in  academical 
foundations.  The  charge  for  spices  forms  a  considerable  annual  ex- 
pense in  the  magnificent  foundations  of  Merton  and  Wykeham,  whose 
establishments  were  the  several  types  of  the  anti-Beformation  colleges. 
The  college  gaudy  is  but  a  faint  representative  of  the  jollity  which  must 
have  been  felt  when  the  customary  pittance  (a  word  of  reverential 
origin,  though  now  of  altered  meaning)  of  salt  fish  and  salt  meats,  and 
of  raixtil  bread — that  is,  bread  made  of  wheat  and  rye — was  exchanged 
for  the  solemn  feast  when  the  viands  had  their  exceptional  seasoning, 
and  the  wine  which  the  guests  consumed — cheaper  proportionately  than 
any  commodity  of  foreign  growth  in  the  Middle  Ages — was  exchanged 
or  at  least  supplemented  by  hippocras,  in  which  the  natural  flavour  of 
the  beverage  was  quenched  in  the  apices  of  which  it  was  compounded. 
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"  The  peculiar  trade  of  the  Italian  republics  developed  a  great  and 
permanent  economical  eiTor,  and  a  great  economical  advantage.  The 
error  lay  in  the  limitation  of  the  market,  the  advantage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  law. 

''  Most  of  the  trading  communities  of  antiquity  were  cities  which  had 
purchased  or  extorted  their  privileges  of  commerce  and  domestic  magis- 
tracy from  the  feudal  lords  on  whom  they  had  originally  been  dependant. 
They  held  these  rights  by  patent,  so  to  speak,  and  had  therefore  a  con- 
tinual inclination  to  recognise  in  the  trade  which  they  carried  on  a  pri- 
vilege which  would  be  lost  if  others  shared  in  it.  Hence  their  foreign 
policy  was  always  that  of  the  depression  of  their  commercial  rivals,  and 
the  prevention  of  other  States  fronr  entering  on  the  same  field  of  enter- 
prise. They  thought  that  they  could  not  be  great  unless  other  com- 
munities were  dwarfed.  Hence  the  various  schemes  by  which  traffic 
was  subjected  to  a  vexatious  and  repressive  police,  and  by  implication 
the  market  narrowed;  while  the  stimulus  to  individual  trade  among 
the  citizens  of  the  commercial  town  or  community  was  necessarily 
strong.  The  rate  of  interest — a  sure  evidence  of  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit — was  and  continued  low  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  Italian 
trading  towns.  The  State  collectively  and  comparatively  was  rich,  the 
citizens  were  poor.  As  early  as  1171  the  rate  of  interest  was  only  4 
per  cent,  at  Venice,  and  continued  to  stand  at  this  rate  till  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  Eestoration,  when  money  was  procurable,  according  to  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  at  3.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Antwerp,  which  was  first 
the  western  entrepot  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  subsequently  of 
the  Portuguese  Indian  trade,  the  rate  of  interest  was  as  much  as  12, 
the  constitution  of  that  famous  League  rendering  the  facilities  of  trade 
greater  than  could  be  procured  under  the  narrower  rules  of  the  Italian 
trading  republic.  It  was  when  Holland,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatest  commercial  activity  and  enterprise,  adopted  the  same  policy  of 
anticipating  the  demand,  and  to  maintain  prices  limited  the  quantity  of 
supply,  that  the  rate  of  profit  as  indicated  by  the  rate  of  interest  fell  to 
the  lowest  amount  which  has  ever  been  recorded  as  prevailing  in  a 
mercantile  community,  money  having  been  freely  procurable  at  2  per 
cent.  I  must  ask  the  Society  to  excuse  me  for  adverting  thus  hurriedly  to 
these  economical  considerations ;  but  just  as  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  fact  of  the  profound  political  and  economical  influence  of 
Italy  and  Constantinople  of  the  middle  ages,  materially  moulded  and  still 
do  mould  the  policy  of  European  governments,  and  are  ordinarily  the 
key  to  the  rivalry  of  diplomatists,  so  the  jealous  commercial  policy  of 
European  States  has  been,  I  believe,  founded  not  a  little  on  the  vague  . 
memories  of  the  great  comparative  prosperity  of  the  jealous  trading 
communities  planted  in  Northern  Italy.  It  is  in  modem  times  especially 
that  the  insulation  of  commercial  interests  has  taken  so  deep^iiG^llMC 
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the  indufftry  of  particular  nations,  and  checks  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
nations  have  been  conceived  to  further  their  interests  and  secure  their 
independence. 

"  But  the  exigencies  of  medieval  trade  broke  down  the  rigorous  limita- 
tions of  feudal  settlements,  and  induced  the  beginnings  of  international 
law.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  except  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  to 
dwell  on  the  beneficial  changes  effected  in  the  laws  which  were  in  most 
European  countries  adopted  as  a  means  by  which  the  estates  of  land- 
owners were  made  inalienable,  under  the  pressure  of  commercial  neces- 
sities. Long  before  the  estate  of  a  non-trader  was  liable  for  debt,  or 
indeed  any  involuntary  alienation  on  previous  contract,  the  estates  of 
merchants  could  be  pledg^  as  a  means  for  procuring  capital ;  and  simi- 
larly, the  entailed  estates  of  merchants  became  assets  under  bankruptcy, 
while  those  of  non-traders  were  protected  from  the  consequences  of 
insolvency.  More  important  perhaps  than  these  domestic  changes 
were  the  establishment  of  mercantile  law  and  the  recognition  of  inter- 
national obligations.  Trade  between  countries  involved  the  necessity  of 
protection  to  foreign  interests,  and  the  supply  of  means  for  the  recovery 
of  liabilities  under  bills  of  exchange  in  countries  where  ordinarily  the 
position  of  an  alien  involved  civil  disabilities.  Consules  mercatomm 
were  ap[»ointed  to  watch  reciprocally  over  the  interests  of  traders,  as 
between  Modena  and  Pisa  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  in- 
vested with  the  formal  inviolability  of  ambassadors.  The  subject  is 
discussed  and  explained  at  length  in  the  30th  of  Muratori*s  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Antiqq.  Medii  JSvi. 

"  The  land  route  from  the  East  must  have  been  seriously  interfered 
with  by  the  various  political  changes  which  affected  the  regions  of 
Western  Central  Asia.  The  history  of  the  empires  which  have  been 
raised  successively  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  is  a  mere  record  of 
violence  and  revolution.  This  region  has  been  successively  devastated 
by  hordes  issuing  from  the  great  plateaux  of  Central  Asia ;  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Turks,  followed  as  it  was  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  which  has  been  continuously,  perhaps,  the  most 
detestable  in  the  world,  has  reduced  all  these  seats  of  ancient  opulence 
to  deserts.  Perhaps  under  all  circumstances  this  result  would  have 
ensued  from  the  characteristic  vices  of  the  Turkish  Government,  but 
there  were  other  well-known  causes  which  precipitated  the  destruction 
of  the  caravan  trade,  and  transferred  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  the 
East  to  oth^r  routes,  those  of  modern  times. 

"  In  1492  the  New  World  was  discovered,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the 
northern  part  was  occupied  by  Spain.  In  1500,  Gabral,  in  his  second 
voyage,  reached  by  accident  the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  1497  the  Cape  was 
doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  again  in  1502;  the  same  adventurer 
founding  Goa  in   1508,     The  energies  of  Spai|Pgit^^y{^^i(t)K§d[^ere 
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expended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  New  World.  In  1506  the  sugar- 
canes  of  Sicily  were  transplanted  to  the  Canaries,  and  thence  to  the 
islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Portugal  was  engaged  also  in  founding 
factories  in  the  East,  and  in  attempting  to  establish  that  union  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  despotism  in  India  in  which  they  were  aided,  and  for 
some  time  successfully,  by  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits. 

"  What  follows  is  matter  of  familiar  history.  The  United  Provinces, 
after  their  declaration  of  independence,  January  23,  1579,  when  the 
European  trade  was  in  the  height  of  its  success,  entered  upon  the 
Eastern  trade,  in  April  1595,  and  sent  Cornelius  and  Frederic  Houtman 
to  Java,  that  they  might  rival  the  Portuguese,  then  ruled  by  Philip  II. 
Unsuccessful  in  their  first  venture,  because  the  Portuguese  stirred  up 
the  natives,  they  made  a  second  attempt  in  1598,  and  brought  back 
with  them  four  hundred  lasts  of  pepper,  and  one  hundred  of  cloves. 
To  make  their  cause  the  more  respectable,  the  vessels  were  commissioned 
in  the  name  and  under  the  seal  of  Maurice,  and  the  Dutch  steadily 
prosecuted  the  scheme  of  aggrandisement,  making  leagues  with  the 
native  princes,  and  establishing  factories  in  Amboyna,  Jacatra,  Malacca, 
and  Colombo.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  created  in  1602, 
(20th  April,)  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  in  1609. 

"At  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  January  30,  1648,  Holland  had  the 
exclusive  trade  in  spices,  the  island  of  Java,  exclusive  trade  with  Japan, 
the  Moluccas,  the  cinnamon  trade,  the  Cape,  several  factories  in  India, 
and  maintained  commercial  treaties  with  the  native  princes  of  Hindostan. 

'*  In  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  the  Dutch  trade  declined.  The  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  failed  in  1795,  and  the  last  dividend  on  the  East  India 
Company  was  paid  out  of  arrears  only  in  1 799. 

'*  Since  this  time  the  trade  with  the  East  has  been — there  is  no  favour 
or  privilege  accorded  to  English  ships,  and  commerce  is  wholly  un- 
restricted— almost  exclusively  English,  though  the  Dutch  settlements 
are,  out  of  a  wise  administration,  said  to  be  eminently  prosperous. 

"  I  must  make  my  apologies  to  the  Society  for  the  hasty  and  imperfect 
manner  in  which  I  have  hinted  at  the  characteristics  of  Eastern  trade 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  excuse  myself  for  the  demerits  of  my  paper,  on 
the  plea  of  the  large  occupations  in  which  I  have  been  mvolved  during 
the  present  term.  If,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  that  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  East  and  West  powerfully  modified 
the  public  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages  during  the  time  which  preceded 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  Cape  passage,  and  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  medieval  history  must  embrace  the  commercial  relations  of  Italy 
with  the  East  and  West,  I  shall  not  regret  having  occupied  your  time 
with  this  scanty  sketch." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  President  conveyed  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  Professor  Rogers  for  the  many  very  curious  details  C 
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wbich  he  had  laid  before  them.  It  was  a  subject  which  might  be  pnr-^ 
sued  with  great  advantage  by  any  earnest  student,  and  while  Professor 
Rogers  had  told  them  so  much,  he  had  left  much  for  future  and  further 
investigation. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Paxxex  made  some  remarks  upon  the  lines  of  commerce 
through  France.  It  was  a  subject  which  had  attracted  considerable 
attention  with  French  antiquaries.  There  were  so  many  pirates  on  the 
sea,  and  in  the  estuaries  of  the  great  rivers,  that  in  spite  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties,  the  merchants  seem  to  have  preferred  an  overland  route ; 
and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  roads  they  took  were  generally  across 
mountainous  districts  rather  than  the  level  plains.  He  mentioned  three 
lines,  an  eastern  one  by  the  great  rivers,  a  central  one,  and  a  western 
one ;  and  he  laid  stress  more  especially  on  the  last,  the  route  over  the 
hilly  country  of  the  western  provinces,  from  Narbonne  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  passing  by  Perigueux,  Limoges, 
Poitiers,  and  Angers,  to  St.  Malo  and  other  northern  ports  on  the 
Channel.  At  Limoges  there  was  a  central  depot,  and  an  establishment 
of  great  merchants.  What,  however,  was  most  interesting  to  him,  was 
that  these  lines  of  commerce  were  to  be  traced  to  the  present  day  by  the 
lines  of  beautiful  churches.  It  seems  as  if  the  prosperity  and  riches 
which  follow  in  the  line  of  commerce  enabled  them  to  build  finer  edi- 
fices than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Professor  Wbstwood  thought  that  besides  the  routes  through  France 
which  Mr.  Parker  had  mentioned,  there  were  two  other  routes  which 
deserved  attention ;  namely,  one  along  the  north  of  Africa,  through 
pain,  and  thence  to  Ireland;  the  other  by  the  Baltic.  The  cunous 
relics  of  an  Eastern  origin  constantly  dredged  up  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  point  to  this  as  an  important  harbour  for  vessels  bearing 
Eastern  produce ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  northern  route  was 
the  one  adopted.  In  Ireland  square  pieces  of  porcelain,  certainly  of 
very  great  antiquity,  are  sometimes  discovered,  and  the  marks  upon 
them  shew  them  to  have  been  of  Chinese  origin. 

Mr.  Geobge  Gilbert  Scott  referred,  in  a  very  interesting  speech,  to 
the  statement  put  forward  by  Mr.  Parker  as  to  architectural  grandeur 
marking  the  chief  lines  of  commerce  through  France.  After  noticing 
the  number  of  domical  churches  in  Perigord  of  distinctly  B3rzantine 
character,  he  thought  that  not  only  the  number  and  beauty  of  the 
churches  were  remarkable,  but  what  was  more  so,  there  were  archi- 
tectural features,  even  to  minute  details,  which  seemed  to  shew  an 
Eastern,  or  at  least  a  Byzantine  influence.  The  foliage,  for  instance,  is 
distinctly  Greek,  as  distinguished  from  Roman,  or  Romanesque,  The 
acanthus  foliage,  which  occurs  constantly  along  one  line  of  churches  in 
France,  is  decidedly  Greek  in  its  origin.  It  was,  of  course,  not  easy 
to  determine  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  Easterij^.  comra^^j^fluenced 
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tbe  art ;  but  it  was  to  be  noticed  that  as  we  got  further  northwards, 
instead  of  the  Greek  character  declining,  it  became  even  more  pure 
—  80  mncb  so  tbat  it  was  probable  they  brought  workmen  with 
them. 

The  Pbbsident,  while  thanking  Ifr.  Scott  for  the  information  he  had 
given,  pointed  out  the  happy  blending  of  the  two  studies  which  the 
Society  wished  to  promote,  namely,  history  and  architecture.  Al- 
though two  distinct  spheres  of  study,  here  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  how  easily  and  naturally  they  were  united.  He  proceeded  to  ask 
Mr.  Rogers  some  questions  respecting  the  spices  and  other  Eastern 
products  mentioned  in  the  lecture,  especially  as  to  the  saffron.  This, 
he  understood  Mr.  Rogers  to  imply,  was  home-grown,  and  not  imported, 
though  he  thought  the  high  price  pointed  to  the  latter. 

Professor  Rooebs  replied  briefly  to  the  several  questions  which  had 
been  put  to  him.  As  far  as  the  saffron  was  concerned,  he  thought  the 
high  price  did  not  shew  it  to  be  foreign.  It  was  so  very  small  a  portion 
of  the  plant  which  was  of  any  use,  and  therefore  so  expensive  to  collect, 
that  it  must  always  command  a  very  high  price — probably  higher  than 
the  foreign,  which  was  always  more  or  less  adulterated.  In  England, 
too,  there  were  several  places  where  saffron  was  grown  ;  the  name,  for 
instance,  of  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  has  its  origin  in  this. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  diiEculty  of  identifying  the  plants 
mentioned  by  old  writers,  in  which  the  President  and  the  Lecturer  took 
part,  the  subject  dropped. 

The  LiBBARiAK  asked  permission,  before  the  meeting  separated,  to 
call  their  attention  to  tbe  collection  of  beautifully  carved  stones  which 
were  placed  in  that  room.  They  came  from  St.  Mary's  Church,  having 
been  built  up  as  old  material  in  the  walls.  Apart  from  the  beauty  of 
the  carving  on  many,  they  were,  he  thought,  interesting  as  historical 
records,  exhibiting  as  they  did  a  series  of  dates  from  the  twelfth  century 
to  the  fourteenth.  They  were  the  only  traces  which  we  had  remaining 
of  the  series  of  churches  which  had  succeeded  each  other  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Mary's  now  stands.  This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  term, 
and  he  had  understood  that  they  had  been  kindly  offered  to  the  Society 
by  the  builder  who  had  undertaken  the  contract  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church.  Of  course  the  diflSculty  was,  where  was  the  Society  to  put 
them  ?  This  led  him  to  say,  however,  that  he  had  good  hopes  now  that 
they  would  have  a  good  antiquarian  museum  in  Oxford,  in  which  the 
Society  might  place  such  specimens  as  were  thus  offered  to  them.  A 
Society  could  do  much  in  this  way  towards  collecting  a  large  number  of 
historical  memorials  together,  and  he  thought  in  this  case,  though  the 
specimens  were  large  and  somewhat  cumbersome,  still  when  their  local 
value  as  historical  memorials  of  the  University  Church  was  considered, 
they  would  be  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  nn^^i^gjj.^^  \^qqq[c 
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ProfcBSor  Westwood  asked  what  were  the  present  prospects  of  the 
museum  being  established  ? 

The  PassiDENT  explained  that  the  University  would  be  aslced  that 
very  week  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  two 
lower  rooms  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  such  a  state  as  to  receive 
antiquities,  both  Classical  and  Medieval,  and  that  if  the  vote  was  passed, 
the  Arundel  marbles  would  be  at  once  placed  in  the  lower  room,  and 
the  remains  of  Ashmole's  antiquarian  collection  be  moved  from  the 
upper  to  the  middle  room. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Fbeemait  begged  to  ask  what  were  to  become  of  the  casts 
belonging  to  the  Architectural  Society  ?  He  thought  they  were  fairly 
entitled  to  a  place.  He  did  not  believe  that  photographs  could  in  any 
way  be  said  to  have  diminished  the  value  of  casts,  which  were  the  exact 
counterparts  of  the  original,  and  could  be  looked  at  and  examined  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  just  the  same  as  the  carving  from  which  it  was  taken. 
He  would  appeal  to  Mr.  Scott  to  bear  him  out  in  this  view  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Scott,  in  reply,  observed  that  while  he  cordially  agreed  with 
much  that  Mr.  Freeman  had  said,  he  could  not  but  think  that  both 
photographs  and  casts  were  useful  in  their  way.  His  idea  was  that 
when  casts  could  be  obtained,  they  should  have  them,  and  hang  the 
photographs  near  them  to  shew  the  general  effect  and  grouping.  Each 
was  of  assistance  to  the  other,  but  one  could  not  in  any  way  supersede 
the  other.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Freeman  that  this  was  a  great  mistake, 
nothing  but  casts  could  properly  shew  the  detail,  and  this  was,  after  all, 
of  the  chiefest  importance.  The  photograph,  so  far  from  superseding  the 
cast,  could  only  be  considered  as  accessory.  Referring  to  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  about  the  remains  rescued  from  St.  Mary's  Church, 
he  hoped  they  would  not  be  sent  away  from  Oxford.  He  thought  it  a 
great  duty  incumbent  on  such  Societies  as  he  was  then  addressing,  to 
collect  and  retain,  as  far  ns  was  practicable,  all  local  relics  of  the  past. 
They  were  often  times  the  value,  both  architecturally  and  historically, 
when  so  preserved,  than  if  removed  to  distant  localities. 

After  some  further  remarks  the  last  meeting  of  that  term  was  brought 
to  a  close. 
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Feh.  24.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Term  was  held,  by  the  kind  per- 
misaon  of  the  Curators,  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Taylor  Institution, 
during  the  repairs  going  on  in  the  Ashmolean  building ;  the  ReT.  the 
Mastee  op  Balliol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Pbesident  announced  that  in  consequence  of  an  application 
made  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Merton  College  for  permission  to 
open  the  western  wall  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter* s  Church,  permission 
had  been  given  to  the  Society^  On  a  similar  application  to  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Peter's  parish,  that  body  had  also  kindly  given  their  sanction  to 
the  Society's  investigation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution 
for  their  kindness  in  giving  permission  to  the  Society  to  hold  their 
meetings  in  that  building  during  the  repairs  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

The  Pbesident  then  called  upon  Mr.  Parker  for  his  lecture  on  the 
•'  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  Caen." 

Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  that  the  two  great  abbey  churches  at  Caen 
had  long  been  considered  the  starting-point  for  the  history  of  architec- 
ture in  England,  and  the  connecting  link  between  the  architecture  of 
Normandy  and  England.  But  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  taken  for 
granted  that  these  churches,  as  they  now  stand,  were  fair  examples  of 
the  style  of  building  in  use  in  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
A  careful  examination  of  these  churches  shewed,  however,  that  this  was 
almost  ent'urely  a  delusion,  which  had  greatly  misled  the  generality  of 
English  historians  and  amateurs.  When  he  came  to  examine  these 
churches  in  detail,  with  the  careful  observation  required  by  the  system 
of  Professor  Willis,  he  found  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  in  the 
'*  Abbaie  aux  Hommes"  there  was  such  a  difference  of  construction  in 
di£ferent  parts  as  to  mark  the  work  of  three  distinct  periods,  all  of  the 
style  which  we  called  Norman,  and  all  built  within  a  century  after  the 
foundation. 

He  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  history.  He  said,  **It  is  notorious 
that  the  two  abbeys  were  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
Queen  Matilda,  as  a  penance  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Pope — a  con- 
dition of  their  reconciliation  to  the  Church  after  having  been  excom- 
municated on  account  of  their  marriage,  being  cousins,  or  within  the 
prohibited  degree  of  consang^uinity,  as  is  alleged  in  the  charter  of 
foundation  of  the  *  Abbaie  aux  Dames.'  The  late  Mr.  Stapleton,  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  *  Archssological  Journal,'  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
there  was  another  cause  for  this  besides  consanguinity — that  Matilda 
had  been  previously  married  to  Gerbodo,  the  avoue  of  St.  Bertin.  and 
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that  the  issue  of  this  marriage  were  Gerhodo  Earl  of  Chester,  Frederic, 
and  Gundrada,  wife  of  William  de  Warren  and  foundress  of  Lewes 
Priory.  He  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  cause  of  their  excommunica- 
tion was  that  the  Pope  had  refused  to  consent  to  her  divorce  from  her 
first  hushand,  and  consequently  that  her  marriage  with  William  would 
have  heen  null,  if  they  had  not  succeeded  in  making  their  peace  with 
the  Pope.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no  certain  date  in  any  con- 
temporary histoiian  or  chronicle  of  the  date  of  the  marriage,  or  of  the 
birth  of  the  first  two  children. 

**  Whatever  the  motives  for  the  foundation  of  these  two  magnificent 
abbeys  may  have  been,  the  fact  is  beyond  question  that  they  were 
founded  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  tovfn  of  Caen,  outside  the  walls, 
on  new  sites,  where  there  were  either  no  buildings  at  all,  or  at  the 
utmost  a  small  and  insignificant  chnpel.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  existing  buildings  earlier  than  the  date  of 
this  foundation.  It  is  rather  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  no- 
toriety of  these  foundations,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  year  in 
which  the  buildings  were  commenced ;  the  authorities  differ  consider- 
ably in  the  dates  both  of  foundation  and  of  consecration  :  1064,  1066, 
and  1070  are  mentioned  for  the  foundation;  and  1071,  1073,  1077, 
and  1078  for  the  dedication  of  St.  Stephen's. 

**Lanfranc  was  sent  to  Home  in  1059  to  make  peace  with  the  Pope, 
Nicholas  II.,  and  returned  in  1060  with  the  pardon  and  its  conditions 
agreed  upon  :  the  foundation,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  before  that 
year;  and  as  Lanfranc  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  in  1066,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  buildings  were  then  ready,  although  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  did  not  take  place  until  eleven  years  afterwards, 
in  1077.  Trinity  Church  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in  1066. 
Possibly  it  was  not  convenient  to  carry  on  these  two  large  works  at  the 
same  time,  and  Matilda*s  church  may  have  been  finished  before  Wil- 
liam's was  commenced  ;  or  what  is  more  probable  is,  that  either  a  tem- 
porary wooden  church  was  the  one  consecrated  in  1066,  or  that  only 
just  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  performing  the  service  was  then 
ready,  and  the  altar  was  consecrated.'  If  this  small  choir  was  of  stone, 
it  was  entirely  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale,  as  at  St.  Stephen's,  the  existing 
choir  is  clearly  work  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  papal  bull  of  founda- 
tion, granting  special  privileges  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  is  dated  in 
1068.  The  abbey  was  richly  endowed  with  lands  both  in  Normandy 
and  England.  Lanfranc  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1070, 
leaving  the  buildings  of  his  abbey  very  incomplete,  to  be  carried  on  by 
his  successors. 

**  My  object  is  to  endeavour  to  shew  in  what  manner  this  was  done, 
and  to  ascertain  the  true  architectural  history  of  this  remarkable  church. 
To  carry  on  this  investigation  properly,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine 
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carefully  the  existing  fabric  in  all  its  parts,  not  merely  what  is  visible  at 
first  sight,  but  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  examine  the  real  construc- 
tion ;  then  to  endeavour  to  find  what  written  history  is  extant,  and 
compare  this  with  the  different  parts  of  the  fabric,  always  bearing  in 
mind  the  customary  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  age  in  building  a  large 
church.  It  was  then  always  usual  to  have  a  regular  gang  of  workmen 
in  the  employ  of  the  abbey  or  other  monastic  establishment,  or  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  a  cathedral,  or  of  a  nobleman  or  wealthy  landlord 
of  any  kind ;  this  custom  was  universal  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  still  continued  in  many  places.  The  monks  or  the  canons  often 
assisted  in  the  work,  some  of  them  being  actual  masons  or  carpenters, 
and  the  bishop,  the  abbot,  or  the  prior  was  often  his  own  architect. 
This  regular  gang  of  workmen  was  not  numerous,  large  numbers  being 
taken  on  upon  special  occasions  only ;  yet  this  small  gang  of  workmen, 
at  work  regularly  every  day,  year  after  year,  no  doubt  produced  great 
effects  in  the  course  of  time. 

"  This  slow  and  gradual  process,  however,  renders  the  work  liable  to 
continual  changes  of  fashion  during  its  progress ;  and  this  is  just  what 
we  find  in  all  our  large  churches,  the  style  has  entirely  altered  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  and  before  the  whole  was  finished  it  was  often 
found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  part  which  was  built  first.  This  gradual 
progress  also  makes  it  difficult  to  draw  a  definite  line  anywhere,  and  say 
where  one  style  ceases  and  another  begins.  Still,  the  change  between 
the  early  parts  and  the  later  ones  is  very  manifest,  although  when  it  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  design,  and  all  will  be  visible  together, 
a  general  uniformity  is  often  preserved  after  the  style  has  changed  in 
other  parts. 

*'  Another  important  point  to  consider  is  the  usual  mode  of  proceed- 
ing,— which  part  of  the  church  was  built  first,  and  what  order  was 
usually  followed.  A  comparison  of  many  examples  shews  clearly  that 
the  choir,  the  part  immediately  required  for  divine  service,  was  always 
the  first  part  to  be  built,  and  this  was  finished  before  any  other  part 
was  begun ;  this  was  the  ecclesia  proper,  and  was  consecrated  as  soon  as 
it  was  ready  for  use,  without  waiting  for  any  other  part  of  the  church 
to  be  finished.  The  next  part  to  be  built  was  one  of  the  western  towers, 
to  contain  the  bells ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  west  front  and  of  the 
other  west  tower  were  commonly  built  at  the  same  time.  Simultaneously 
with  this,  or  nearly  so,  the  central  tower,  or  lantern,  was  built ;  and  to 
support  this,  the  two  transepts,  and  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  nave ; 
the  intermediate  part  of  the  nave  was  often  left  till  long  afterwards,  and 
sometimes  not  built  at  all,  as  at  Cologne.  It  very  commonly  also 
happened  that  the  choir  was  rebuilt  about  a  century  after  it  was  first 
built,  in  order  to  make  it  more  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  church, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  it. 
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**  These  general  remarks  apply  in  nearly  every  respect  to  the  church 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen.  The  first  part  built  was  the  choir,  consecrated 
in  1073  ;  the  other  three  dates  of  consecration  probably  apply  to  other 
altars ;  two,  as  usual,  in  the  transepts,  the  third  date  may  very  likely  be 
an  error  of  the  scribe. 

**  This  choir  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies on  a  larger  scale,  and  we  have  now  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
original  small  choir,  or  eccleM^  of  1073.  The  earliest  parts  now  re- 
maining are  the  east  wall  of  the  central  tower,  the  outer  walls  of  the 
transepts  and  of  the  nave,  with  the  original  west  front,  which  forms  the 
back  of  the  present  western  towers,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  plan,  on 
the  level  of  the  clear-story.  These  parts  were  probably  built  between 
1073,  when  the  original  choir  was  finished,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
reign  of  William  I.,  in  1087  ;  and  they  do,  in  fact,  comprise  the  main 
structure  of  the  present  nave  and  transepts,  but  so  much  disguised  and 
altered  in  appearance  by  the  insertion  of  the  vault,  that  considerable 
care  is  required  to  distinguish  the  original  parts.  The  central  tower, 
or  lantern,  fell  down  in  1566,  leaving  the  eastern  wall  only  standing; 
the  western  side  was  rebuilt  in  1602,  and  the  two  eastern  piers  of  the 
nave  along  with  it.  The  two  piers  in  this  position  are  oflen  the  oldest 
part  of  the  church,  as  at  Vezelay,  having  been  preserved  like  the 
chancel-arch  of  many  village  churches,  when  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in 
order  to  carry  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  again  when  the  nave  was  rebuilt 
to  carry  the  roof  of  the  choir.  In  the  present  instance  we  can  derive 
no  assistance  from  them,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  has  been  en- 
tirely disguised  when  the  vault  was  put  on,  and  the  ornamentation 
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of  the  interior  altered  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
surface  has  been  deprived  of  all  definite   archaeoloeical  character  by 
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scraping.  It  is  only  by  going  up  into  the  clear-story  gallery  that  we 
can  distinctly  trace  the  character  of  the  original  masonry  of  this  first  pe- 
riod, and  when  we  do  so  we  find 
it  agree  with  other  masonry  of 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, such  as  that  in  the  crypt 
at  Auxerre,  in  the  crypt  and  apse 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Nevers,  and  in 
the  refectory  of  the  Confessor's 
Abbey  of  Westminster." 

Mr.  Parker  by  means  of  several 
illustrations  pointed  out  the  va- 
riety of  the  masonry,  which  he 
shewed  was  exceedingly  remark- 
able. 

He  remarked  that  in  the  clear-story  gallery,  and  in  the  chambers  of 
the  west  front,  the  masonry  of  the  different  periods  might  be  distinctly 
seen ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  early  masonry  has  been  cased  in 
later  times,  with  the  junctions  of  the  masonry*,  told  more  of  the  history 
of  the  construction  than  could  be  made  out  in  any  other  manner. 

The  Lecturer  continued : — ^^  We  are  thus  enabled  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  original  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  interesting  church.  More  of 
it  is  preserved  in  the  transepts  than  in  any  other  part,  as  is  frequently 
the  case ;  and  we  see  that  these  are  almost  identical  with  the  transepts 
of  Winchester,  and  other  well-known  English  examples.  The  arches 
are  recessed,  but  square-edged,  and  have  shafts,  the  capitals  of  which 
are  of  that  peculiar  character  which  marks  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century,  sometimes  called  a  rude  Ionic,  and  evidently  intended  for  an 
imitation  of  Roman  capitals,  but  perhaps  rather  of  the  Composite  than 
the  Ionic  order,  as  there  is  always  a  piece  of  stone  left  in  the  centre 
between  the  volutes  in  the  places  of  the  caulicoli:  this  is  sometimes 
carved,  but  more  frequently  left  plain,  especially  in  the  earlier  examples. 
These  were  probably  painted,  as  at  that  period  the  carving  and  the 
painting  were  made  to  assist  each  other  in  giving  greater  richness  of 
effect  to  the  work  than  either  could  do  separately. 

"  In  England  we  have  capitals  of  this  description  in  the  chapel  of  the 
White  Tower,  London,  built  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  between  1081  and 
1090  ;  at  Lincoln,  in  the  work  of  Bishop  Remigius,  between  1092  and 
1100;  and  at  Norwich,  in  the  work  of  Bishop  Losinga,  between  1096 
and  1110.     They  became  more  elongated  as  they  are  later  in  date. 


*  It  shoald  be  observed  that  in  those  part«  which  are  visible  from  below,  the 
floe-jointed  masonry  is  made  to  imitate  the  wide-jointed,  by  the  overhipping  of 
the  mortar;  so  careful  were  the  builders  to  attend  to  the  general  uniformity 
of  appearance.  .     r^r^^^tf^ 
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This  capital  may  be  considered  as  the  second  kind  of  Norman  capital 
in  date,  the  earliest  being  the  cube  with  the  comers  rounded  off,  as  in 


One  Bay  of  the  West  Bnd  of  the  lITaye  in  iU  origiiial  state. 

the  refectory  at  Westminster,  the  probable  date  of  which  is  between 
1066  and  1080,  for  we  know  that  the  choir  only  was  finished  when  the 
Confessor  died,  and  the  other  buildings  were  completed  gradually,  as 
funds  permitted.  It  occurs  also  in  the  transepts  of  Winchester,  built 
by  Bishop  Walkelyn,  between  1079  and  1093;  in  the  crypt  of  Worces- 
ter, built  by  Bishop  Wulstan,  between  1081  and  1089 ;  and  in  all  early 
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Norman  work.  The  scolloped  capital  does  not  come  in  until  the  twelfth 
century,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I." 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Parker  referred  to  the  west  front.  He  said, 
''This  front  is  the  part  most  familiar  to  English  readers  by  engravings, 
and  has  long  been  considered  as  the  especial  type  of  the  Norman  style 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  it  now  appears  clearly,  from  the  close 
examination  of  M.  Bouet,  that  it  cannot  possibly  belong  to  that  period, 
but  is  the  work  of  the  next  generation,  when  the  art  of  building  had 
considerably  improved  and  the  masons  had  become  more  skilful.  The 
two  western  towers  consist  of  three  sides  only,  abutting  against  the 
original  west  front,  which  still  exists  behind  them,  and  is  separated  by 
a  straight  joint  all  the  way  up,  as  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  north 
side,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  interior ;  the  masonry  of  the  towers 
and  the  rest  of  the  present  west  front  belongs  to  the  second  period, 
while  that  of  the  original  west  front  belongs  to  the  first  period.  It 
appears  doubtful  whether  these  towers  form  part  of  the  original  design 
or  not;  if  they  had  done  so,  we  should  expect  that  toothing- stones 
would  have  been  left  for  there,  and  we  should  not  have  the  straight 
joint  from  top  to  bottom.  A  small  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
south  wall  does,  however,  belong  to  the  earlier  work,  and  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  a  galilee  porch  was  originally  intended,  but  the  plan  was 
afterwards  altered  to  the  present  one,  in  which  there  probably  was  an 
upper  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  as  was  usual  in  this  situation. 
In  consequence  of  a  change  of  ritual  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  galilee 
porch  at  the  west  end  went  out  of  use,  and  there  are  several  instances 
of  its  being  afterwards  rebuilt  on  a  different  plan,  as  at  St  Remi, 
Rheims. 

''  It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  although  the  towers  belong  to  the 
second  period,  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  spires  are  of 
the  thirteenth.  It  would  seem  that  a  western  porch  of  some  kind  was 
always  intended;  otherwise  the  west  front  would  have  been  a  mere 
screen — a  wall  with  stair-turrets  at  the  two  sides,  with  the  usual  pas- 
sages and  window- openings  in  the  wall.  In  Italy  at  a  later  period  such 
an  arrangement  might  be  probable;  the  celebrated  west  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  Orvieto,  for  instance,  is  a  mere  sham  of  this  description — 
a  richly  ornamented  wall  to  hide  the  shabby  building  behind  it.  But 
in  Normandy,  and  in  the  eleventh  century,  such  a  plan  is  not  probable. 
It  is,  however,  perfectly  clear  that  the  actual  work  of  this  west  front 
belongs  to  another  generation  of  Norman  masons,  that  is  to  say,  about 
thirty  years  after  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  and  it  follows  that,  as  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  the  period  in  Normandy,  the  building  art 
in  Normandy  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  was  very  little  in  advance  of 
what  it  was  in  England  at  the  same  time.  The  buildings  known  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  such  as  Deerhurst,  are  somewhat 
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different  in  style  from  those  of  Normandy  at  the  same  period,  generally 
smaller  and  not  so  lofty,  but  are  rather  more  richly  ornamented  than 
otherwise ;  the  Norman  construction  is  better,  but  the  work  is  plainer. 

"  Very  rapid  progress  was  made  in  both  countries  during  the  century 
which  followed,  and  by  about  1160  the  Norman  style,  more  correctly 
called  Anglo-Norman,  was  brought  to  perfection,  and  began  to  change 
into  the  Early  Gothic.  Plain  sunk  panels,  such  as  we  have  in  this  west 
front,  seem  to  have  been  part  of  the  character  of  the  buildings  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  find  them  in  Gundulph's  work 
at  Mailing,  and  in  other  instances.  Among  other  reasons  for  fixing  on 
the  reign  of  William  Bufus  for  the  second  period  of  the  work  at  Caen, 
besides  the  comparison  with  other  buildings,  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  canons  of  Waltham  complained  bitterly  of  the  spoliation  of  their 
church  by  that  monarch  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  funds  and 
treasures  taken  from  them  to  the  abbeys  founded  by  his  father  at  Caen  ^. 
As  building  was  the  usual  mode  of  spending  money  at  that  period,  it  is 
a  reasonable  inference  that  some  great  building  operations  were  going 
on  at  Caen,  and  the  monks  were  hard  pressed  for  money  to  carry  them 
on,  which  induced  the  Sling  to  rob  the  English  monasteries  for  their 
benefit ;  and  there  is  no  other  work  in  the  abbeys  at  Caen  which  agrees 
in  style  with  other  buildings  known  to  be  of  the  time  of  William  Rufus, 
besides  this  west  front,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  nave  of  Trinity  Church 
in  the '' Abbaye  aux  Dames."  Deeply  recessed  doorways  and  rich  mould- 
ings belong  to  the  third  period  of  the  Norman  style,  and  this  rich  work 
is  far  more  abundant  in  England  than  in  Normandy.  It  occurs  also  in 
great  richness,  and  rather  frequently,  in  the  Angevine  and  Poitevine 
provinces  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

"  The  third  period  in  the  architectural  history  of  St.  Stephen's  at 
Caen  comprises  probably  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II. :  that  of 
Henry  I.  would  belong  rather  to  the  second  period ;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  done  at  that  time,  probably  firom  want  of  funds.  During 
the  third  period,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  vault 
was  introduced  over  the  nave.  On  a  little  examination,  it  is  evidently 
an  insertion  within  the  old  walls,  but  involving  an  entire  change  of  the 
decoration  of  the  whole  of  the  interior.  The  jambs  of  the  windows, 
with  the  embattled  fret  ornament  round  the  edge,  are  insertions,  and 

^  See  the  tract  De  IwoetUione  Sanctm  Crucis  nostra  in  Monte  Acuto  et  de 
dmetione  efttsdem  apud  WaUham.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William 
Stvbbf,  MJL  (Svo.,  1861.)  "Theeaamm  inestimabilem  quo  mstaoravit  daas 
eodcnat  Cadomi,  eoclesiam  tcilioet  Sanoti  Stephani  qnam  Aindavit  pater  qjus,  et 
eodeaiam  Sancte  Trinitatifl  qnam  fiindavit  mater  cjiu^  qnm  scilicet  usque  hodie 
gaudent  spdus  no  adquisitis,  et  inscripta  habent  nomina  in  ipsis  capsis  et  textis 
pnncipum  qui  ea  contulerunt  eocleti»  Walthamensi,  testimonio  et  anctoritate 
Arcbiepiscopi  GinsL"— ^.  82.) 
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have  replaced  plain  early  jambs,  without  oraament ;  the  maaonry  is  not 
bonded  in  with  the  old  work.  Some  of  the  capitals  of  these  vaulting- 
shafts  are  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  the  same  age  as  the  vault ;  others 
are  the  old  capitals  of  the  eleventh  century  used  again,  as  was  often 
done.  The  ribs  of  the  vaulting  are  clumsily  joined  to  the  capitals,  and 
do  not  seem  to  fit  or  belong  to  them,  as  is  often  the  case  in  vaulting  of 
the  twelflh  century,  shewing  that  the  workmen  had  not  yet  become 
accustomed  to  the  mode  of  working  ribs.  This  is  often  supposed  to  be 
a  proof  that  the  ribs  are  not  of  the  same  age  as  the  shell  of  the  vault, 
but  it  is  really  only  a  proof  of  clumsy  construction,  and  nothing  more. 
The  inner  wall  of  the  clear-story  gallery  has  been  in  great  part  rebuilt 
with  fine-jointed  masonry,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  vault  more 
securely,  while  the  whole  external  wall  of  the  first  period  remains  both 
above  and  below  the  vault.  It  is  evident  that  the  builder  of  this  vault 
has  been  much  constrained  in  his  plan  from  some  cause,  and  this  cause 
seems  to  have  been  the  previous  arrangements  for  carrying  the  roof. 
The  present  vault  is  sex-partite,  each  bay  of  the  vaulting  comprising 
two  bays  of  the  building,  the  alternate  piers  being  more  massive,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  carry  a  vault  of  this  description ;  and  from  this  it  has 
been  plausibly  argued  that  such  a  vault  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  design,  although  it  was  not  carried  out  until  long  afterwards. 
But  in  that  case  why  are  the  clear-story  windows  all  lobsided?  not 
fitting  at  all  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the  vaults,  and  having 
a  sub-arch  on  one  side  only  of  each  window,  instead  of  on  both  sides, 
as  usual  and  natural.  M.  G.  Bouet,  of  Caen,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  person  to  have  fully  explained  this  anomaly.  After  for  a  long  time 
maintaining  the  former  theory  in  spite  of  strong  evidence  against  it, 
and  after  repeatedly  examining  the  construction,  he  discovered  the  key 
to  the  mystery  in  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  C^risy,  near  Bayeux, 
founded  by  the  father  of  the  Conqueror,  and  building  at  the  same  time 
as  the  earlier  parts  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen°.  The  original  plan  and 
arrangement  of  this  church  were  precisely  the  same  as  at  St.  Stephen's, 
Caen,  in  its  original  state.  Both  have  been  altered,  but  not  at  the  same 
time,  and  some  features  which  are  lost  in  one  are  preserved  in  the  other. 
*'  At  C^risy  it  is  evident,  by  the  toothing-stones  which  remain  in  the 
walls,  that  the  roof  has  been  carried  upon  transverse  stone  arches  across 
the  nave  at  each  alternate  pier,  which  is  built  more  massive  in  order  to 
carry  it.     The  same  arrangement  frequently  occurs  in  England,  as  in 

'  '*  Primum  igitar  ponam  ipsum  Dncem  Willelmam  patrem  patrisD,  qui  Monas- 
terium  sancti  Vigoris  Ceracii  a  Dnce  Roberto  patro  auo,  antequam  Hiemsalem 
pergeret,  incoBptum,  coepit  et  propagavit;  usquequo  ipse  Monasterinm  sancii 
Stephani,  et  uxor  ejus  Matbildis  Monasterium  sancts  Trinitatis,  SBdificaTenmt 
Cadomi." — WUlelmi  Qemmeticenns  MonaaterH  Sittoria  Normamtorum,  lib.  vii., 
ap,  Du  Chesne,  Seriptore*  Normanni,  p.  278. 
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the  transepts  of  Winchester  of  the  same  period,  and  at  a  later  time» 
as  at  Hayfield,  and  m  the  hall  and  chapel  of  Conway  Castle.  This 
key  once  obtained,  explains  all  the  details  in  St.  Stephen's  which  had 
been  so  puzzling  before ;  the  remains  of  the  old  clear-story  windows  all 
come  in  their  natural  places,  and  the  singular  plan  of  the  vault  is  at  once 
explained  by  necessity,  being  caused  by  the  previous  arrangements. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  these  transverse  arches  a  flat  boarded 
ceiling  was  placed,  as  in  the  transepts  of  Peterborough ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  a  common  plan  in  the  Norman  style  be- 
fore the  builders  ventured  upon  carrying  a  vault  over  so  wide  a  space. 

•*The  difference  between  the  size  of  the  alternate  piers,  already 
noticed  as  giving  probability  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Bouet,  that  there 
were  originally  transverse  arches  of  stone  to  carry  the  timber  roof,  as  at 
C^risy,  is,  however,  if  taken  by  itself,  no  positive  proof  of  this :  the 
same  arrangement  occurs  at  Waltham,  which  was  not  vaulted,  and  had 
no  transverse  arches,  so  that  they  must  have  been  used  for  carrying 
the  principal  timbers  only. 

**  There  is  no  direct  historical  evidence  of  the  period  at  whieh  this 
central  vault  was  constructed,  but  large  benefactions  to  the  abbey  are 
recorded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  about  1160 — 1165,  and  the  architec- 
tural character  of  the  details  of  the  vault  agrees  perfectly  with  other 
buildings  of  that  period.  Large  donations  to  an  abbey  at  any  particular 
time  are  almost  always  a  sign  that  some  great  building  operations  were 
going  on,  or  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  monks  were  in  distress, 
having  exhausted  all  their  funds  in  building,  the  usual  mode  of  spend- 
ing money  in  that  age.  There  are  no  donations  to  this  abbey  of  any 
importance  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  his- 
tory of  that  time  is  one  of  continual  wars  and  troubles,  very  unfavour- 
able for  building,  whereas  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  under  Abbot  Wil- 
liam n.,  we  have  a  peaceful  and  flourishing  period. 

^  Another  period  of  considerable  tlonations  to  the  abbey  is  about  1230, 
under  Abbot  Eudes  II.,  and  again  about  1250,  under  AUain  II.  *  These 
dates  agree  perfectly  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  spires  and 
the  choir. 

•*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  choir  belongs  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  notwithstanding  the  tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Abbot 
Simon,  1814—1344.  Some  tracery  has  been  inserted  in  the  windows  of 
the  aisles  and  of  the  galleries  of  the  nave,  and  other  alterations  made  at 
that  time.  The  work  may  possibly  have  been  left  unfinished  for  want 
of  funds,  as  we  find  it  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  Visitation  of  Arch- 
bishop Bigaud  in  1250,  the  abbey  was  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  a  fourth 
part  of  its  revenue,  although  that  was  already  large." 

•»  See  Hippeau,  EUtoire  de  VAhhaye  de  8.  EHenne,  pp.  48,  65,  70. 
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The  Lecturer  also  exhibited  several  drawings  of  other  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  abbey,  and  made  some  remarks  upon  them. 

Professor  Westwood  hoped  that  Mr.  Parker  would  some  day  take 
into  consideration  the  sculpture  of  the  two  abbeys  at  Caen,  especially 
that  of  the  "  Abbaye  aux  Dames,"  where  there  were  a  series  of  carvings 
of  great  archeeological  interest  and  value.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  painted  beams  from  the  ''Salle  des  Gardes,"  which  were 
exhibited. 

The  Pbesibskt  having  made  some  observations  upon  the  value  of 
the  numerous  and  accurate  drawings  which  had  illustrated  so  admirably 
the  Lecturer*s  remarks,  and  which  were  of  such  great  value  to  those 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  buildings  under  consideration,  and 
a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  Lecturer,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned. 
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Sbecotti  iWeetfng,  lent  ®etm,  1863. 

March  3.  A  meeting  was  held,  by  the  permission  of  the  Curators, 
in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Taylor  Building.  The  Rev.  the  Masteb 
OF  Balliol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

C.  H.  E.  Carmichael,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society. 
After  the  usual  business, — 

The  Presisekt  gave  an  account  of  the  remains  of  a  Roman  temple 
which  had  been  recently  discovered  in  Northumberland,  about  two 
miles  west  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  Benwell  Little  Park,  the  site 
being  close  to  the  ancient  Condercum.  The  plan  of  the  building, 
which  was  laid  bare  during  the  digging  of  the  foundations  for  a  house, 
was  a  parallelogram  of  sixteen  feet  on  the  interior  from  north  to  south, 
and  ten  feet  across,  the  wall  being  about  two  feet  thick. 

The  most  interesting  discovery,  however,  was  that  of  two  altars, 
lying  with  their  faces  downwards,  one  in  the  south-eastern,  the  other 
in  the  south-western  comer  of  the  building.  The  former  of  th^se  was 
well  carved  and  richly  ornamented,  standing  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  high.  The  inscription  may  be  read  as  follows : — 
DBO  Deo 

AimirooiTico  Antenocitico 

BT  NVMIKIB.  et  NuminiboB 

▲VG-VSTOB.  Augustorum 

AEL.  viBiTB  MWvA  Vibiua 

>  LBO.  XX.  v.v. '  [Centurio]  Legionis  YicesimsQ  Valentis 

V.  8.  L.  V.  VictricU 

Votom  solvit  libens  merito. 

The  President  commented  at  length  upon  this  inscription.  People 
were  tempted,  he  said,  to  attribute  all  remains  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  but  he  thought  that  the  use  of 
the  plural,  Augustorwn^  implied  a  later  date ;  either  the  joint  reign 
•of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  (a.d.  161 — 169,)  or  the  period  during 
which  Commodus  was  Augustus  in  the  lifetime  of  M.  Aurelius,  (a.d. 
177—180). 

On  the  second  altar,  which  is  neither  so  ornate  nor  so  well  executed 
as  the  first,  the  plural  form  '  Emperors*  is  also  used.     The  inscription 

runs  thus : — 

DBO  AKOdTioo  Deo  Aoodtico 

rvDions  OPTIMO-  Judiciis  Optimorum 

BVX  MAXiif  OBVM  MaximoTumqae 

QVB  IMPP.  w  BVB  VIB  :  (tlp.  ?)  Imperatorum  sub  Vibio  (Ulpio  P) 

MABCBLLO  COS.  TiKB-  MuroeUo  coMolari 

IV8  10KOV8  IK  PBAE-  Tineios  LoDgus  in  pr©. 

PBOrVBA  BQVlTV. .  ffctura  Equitum 

LATO  CLATO  BXOBN. .  ^^  c^a^o  cxornatus 

TYfl  BT  Q.  D.  et  Qa«8tor  te«i^njtu^?bogIe 
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The  name  of  Vthius  Marcellos  was  puzzling;  but  the  letters  tib 
were  by  no  means  clear,  and  it  had  been  very  probably  conjectured 
that  they  should  be  read  tlp.  If  the  name  was  really  Ulpius  Mar- 
cellus,  this  altar  might  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  time  of  M.  Au- 
relius  and  Commodus ;  for  it  is  known  that  Ulpius  Marcellus  com- 
manded the  Roman  forces  in  Bntain  about  this  time.  In  fact,  it  was 
he  who  repulsed  the  Northern  tribes  who  broke  through  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  a.d.  184,  on  which  occasion  Commodus  assumed  the  name 
of  Britannicus. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  deity  or  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were 
dedicated.  It  would  be  observed  that  on  the  one  altar  the  nsune  was 
AirTSNOcinoo,  on  the  other  akocitioo.  Was  the  same  divinity  referred 
to  in  bothy  t^t  is,  was  one  name  abbreviated  by  the  carver,  or  were 
they  two  distinct  gods  ?  On  this  point  the  President  of  Trinity  College 
had  favoured  him  with  the  following  observations : — 

"  I  have  been  looking  out  to  see  whether  I  could  find  any  other  trace  of  the  god 
Anociticos  or  Antenociticns ;  but  in  vain*  Still,  my  reMarchet  have  satisfied  me  of 
the  truth  of  my  former  observation,  that  they  had  some  most  extraordinaxy  g^ods 
about  the  Wall,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  whose  names  defy  explanation. 
The  following  are  some  which  appear  in  inscriptions : — 

'*  Deo  Abciaooit  bt  N.  Auo.— In  the  Hospitium,  York. 

"  Deo  Vitbbiheo  Ala  Mil. — Ibid. 

«yiTiBE6,  ViTiBiHUS,  OT  ViTiBDrEiTS,  a  local  deity  to  whom  several  inscriptions 
have  been  found  along  the  Wall. 

*•  Sanoto  Cocidbo. — Stone  found  at  Berwick. 

**  Dbo  Cocidi. — In  Horsley. 

"  Deo  Mooontoili. — Do. 

**  Dbo  Moqonti. — Do. 

"  An  altar  dedicated  to  the  god  Maook,  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

**Dbo  Bblatuoadbo  occurs  often:  Belatucader  being  a  supposed  name  of 
Mars. 

'*  I  am  afVaid,  therefore,  that  we  must  give  up  any  idea  of  expUumng  the  name 
or  office  of  the  god.  In  the  first  inscription  the  sign  >  is  said  by  Horsley  to  denote 
eetUurio,  and  the  two  v's  after  leg  xx.  will  be  valenHt  victricis,  the  usual  style  of 
that  particular  legion,  (see  the  inscription  In  Horsley,  p.  83,  psabv  .  lbg  .  xz  • 

VALBV .  VICTB.)  .... 

"  With  regard  to  the  second  altar;  being  in  the  same  chapel,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  erected  to  the  same  gpod ;  though,  not  knowing  who  or  what  he  was, 
they  differed  as  to  the  spelling  of  his  name.  But  if  the  mark  >  really  denotes 
eentwriot  both  altars  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  in  gratitude  for  promotion. .... 
It  would  be  curious  to  know  of  what  age  and  sex  the  bodies  were ;  for  human  sacri- 
fices amongst  the  Druids  and  in  Rome  had  been  prohibited  long  before  the  period 
of  this  wall :  but  the  law  might  be  disregarded  in  the  provinces." 

Dr.  Wilson's  remarks  on  modes  of  burial  refer  to  the  &ct  that 
within  the  temple  at  the  south  end  there  was  a  recess  like  a  small 
apse ;  in  this  probably  a  statue,  of  which  some  remains  were  found, 
had  stood.  But  beneath  the  surfiace  three  skeletons  were  found,  bent 
w  as  to  fit  the  curve  of  the  apse.    The  President  had  not  been  able 
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to  ascertain  whether  they  were  the  skeletons  of  men  or  women ;  or 
whether  the  bones  were  fractured;  or  whether  any  coins  had  been 
placed  in  their  mouths.  It  was  difficult  to  account  for  their  burial  in 
this  place  and  position.  Possibly  they  were  victims  slain  as  a  sacri- 
fice, and  so  buried  when  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid. 

The  President  then  went  on  to  consider  several  difficulties  which 
occurred  in  reading  the  inscriptions.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
vrord  judiciis  in  the  second  inscription  meant  ^'  To  the  judgments  of 
the  Emperors/'  (i.e.  dedicated  to  them).  But  perhaps  the  word  was 
to  be  taken  with  exomatus,  and  rendered  '*  decorated ,  ,  ,  .  by  the 
decreet  or  judgments  of  the  Emperors." 

As  to  the  letters  v.v.  in  the  first  inscription,  which  Dr.  Bruce 
read  as  **  Valerian  and  victorious,*'  he  preferred  the  interpretation  of 
Dr.  Wilson. 

The  name  of  Tineius  (T.  Clemens)  occurs  in  the  litsti  as  Consul  of 
▲.D.  195.  Otherwise  it  might  have  been  guessed  to  be  a  local  name, 
derived  from  the  river  Tina — Tyne.  The  letters  q.d.,  at  the  end  of 
this  inscription,  probably  stand  for  Quastor  designatu*;  though  di- 
eavit  has  been  suggested. 

The  Junior  Secretaby  asked  leave  to  make  some  preliminary  re- 
marks by  way  of  explanation.  He  had  requested  Mr.  Conradi,  who 
was  superintending  the  works  at  Christ  Church  for  the  contractor,  to 
come  that  evening  and  state  to  the  meeting  what  remains  had  been 
found  during  the  excavations  for  the  new  buildings,  and  under  what 
circumstances.  He  thought  that  unless  notice  was  taken  of  such 
investigations  at  the  time  they  lost  half  their  value.  It  was  almost 
useless  to  offer  suggestions  after  the  works  were  completed  and  all 
the  ground  covered,  and  no  means  remaining  to  test  their  value; 
but  during  the  progress  of  such  works  it  seemed  to  him  it  was  their 
business  to  examine  the  discoveries  as  they  were  made,  and  offer 
suggestions  while  there  was  an  opportunity  of  deciding  between  what 
was  probable  and  what  was  not.  Mr.  Conradi  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  some  other  person  should  undertake  the  task  of  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  Society,  but  he  considered  that  while  they  were 
'waiting  for  some  one  else,  they  would  lose  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Conradi  then,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  read  the  follow- 
ing notes,  which  he  had  prepared  in  illustration  of  the  plans  and 
sections  which  were  exhibited  : — 

''  All  the  information  I  can  put  before  you  during  the  excavation 
for  the  new  building  to  be  erected  at  Christ  Church  on  the  place  of 
Fell's  Building,  and  farther  east,  I  have  gathered  from  my  personal 
interest  in  the  art  and  history  of  by-gone  days,  and  without  antici- 
pating that  I  should  be  called  upon  to  have  the  honour  to  bring  the 
same  under  th^notice  of  this  Society ;  and  I  feel  only  too  sorry  that 
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a  more  able  man  has  not  undertaken  the  matter,  the  result  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  far  better.  Besides,  as  the  English  language 
is  foreign  to  me,  I  must  appeal  to  the  forbearance  of  the  company  pre- 
sent to  take  my  will  for  the  deed,  the  more  so  as  business  hmdered  me 
during  the  few  days  in  which  I  had  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans,  &c., 
for  illustrating  my  notes. 

"  The  portion  with  the  dark  tint  represents  the  old  building,  of 
which  the  eastern  portion  has  been  known  as  Fell's  Building,  and 
which  has  been  taken  down. 

"We  commenced  our  excavations  about  15yds.  from  the  cloister, 
and  having  gone  as  deep  as  20  ft.  nothing  particular  was  met  with 
except  a  spring  of  fresh  and  dear  spring  water  enclosed  by  masonry. 
By  carrying  on  the  excavation  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cloister 
farther  north,  towards  Dr.  Heurtley's  garden  waU,  when  digging  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  below  the  present  level  of  the  ground  I  noticed  some  paving 
(Bladon  stone)  lying  in  perfectly  good  order,  and  five  steps  leading 
down  from  the  level  of  the  paving,  about  3  ft.  .3  in.  in  the  direction  as 
shewn  on  the  plan.  At  the  foot  of  these  steps  a  space  about  5  ft.  long 
and  as  wide  as  the  steps  (viz.  2  ft.  9  in.)  was  paved,  forming  a  land- 
ing, and  enclosed  in  front  by  a  well- worked  stone  8  in.  high.  From 
here  a  piece  of  masonry  was  carried  along  parallel  with  the  line  of 
Fell's  Building.  I  left  every  thing  as  it  was  found  for  some  time, 
hoping  some  gentleman  would  be  able  to  account  for  the  origin. 
I  could  find  no  mention,  to  throw  any  light  upon  it,  in  any  book  or 
map  connected  with  the  history  of  Oxford.  My  own  impression  at 
the  time,  taking  into  consideration  the  well  found  in  Fell's  Building, 
was,  that  there  was  a  reservoir  in  existence  filled  with  good  water 
supplied  by  springs  which  are  still  running  to  this  present  time,  and 
which  supply  a  large  well  in  Dr.  Heurtley's  residence.  The  steps 
leading  to  it  were  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  to  go  down 
and  draw  the  water.  Such  places  outside  of  the  city  wall  have  been 
frequently  met  with  in  old  towns. 

**  The  excavation  for  the  new  building  having  been,  carried  on 
farther  east,  at  the  depth  of  nearly  20  ft.,  we  had  to  remove  made-up 
soil  before  we  came  to  solid  ground.  The  very  mud  we  removed  con-* 
tained  several  matters  of  interest,  and  a  few  objects  which  I  have 
gathered  from  it  lie  now  on  the  table  before  you ;  a  far  greater  portion, 
however,  has  no  doubt  been  scattered.  When  we  removed  the  last  layer 
of  this  made-up  soil  the  water  rushed  in,  seemingly  determined  to  take 
possession  again  of  its  old  and  long-lost  territory ;  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  it  down,  although  two  pumps  were  constantly  at 
work,  and  drawing  something  like  2J  tons  of  water  per  minute. 
From  all  circumstances  coniyscted,  and  from  the  section  of  our  dig- 
ging, there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  we  had  come^pon  one  of  the 
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old  river  beds  or  ditches  on  the  outside  of  the  old  city  wall.  Looking 
again  farther  west,  where  we  found  the  five  steps,  it  seems  to  pobt, 
as  has  been  suggested  to  me,  to  the  conclusion  that  at  some  early 
time  there  was  a  river  running  here  close  to  the  wall  of  the  old 
monastery,  and  those  steps  might  have  been  for  small  boats  to  land 
and  for  the  use  of  the  passengers.  But  when  the  monks  got  leave 
to  extend  their  walls  further  south,  they  no  doubt  filled  the  river 
up  and  provided  a  new  course  for  the  water,  possibly  the  present 
Trill  Mill  Stream.  But  for  the  existence  of  a  river  in  this  direction 
I  have  found  no  reference  in  any  of  the  books  or  maps  connected 
with  the  history  of  Oxford  I  came  across,  although  it  is  clearly 
shewn  that  there  have  been  navigable  rivers  branching  off  from  the 
old  river,  now  converted  into  the  Broad  Walk,  and  flowing  towards 
Merton  College  across  the  meadow ;  and  even  the  changes  which  were 
made  from  time  to  time  can  be  traced  from  maps,  but  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  river-bed  we  found,  yet  there  is  not  the  least  ground 
left  to  doubt  for  one  moment  a  river  was  in  existence. 

*'  About  twenty-five  yards  from  where  we  found  the  steps,  and  sixteen 
feet  below  the  present  groimd,  we  came  upon  a  large,  well-constructed 
drain,  3  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  3  ft.  high.  Whether  this  drain  was  to  con- 
vey the  water  from  this  place  to  any  other,  or  to  convey  the  water  to 
this  river  or  ditch,  I  could  not  ascertain,  but  the  existence  of  such 
a  drain  clearly  shews  that  a  ditch  or  river  was  here.  Between  this 
drain  and  the  east  end  wall  of  our  Building  we  found  some  rough 
pitching  right  across  the  river  bed,  and  on  one  side  a  large  curb-stone, 
all  well  preserved,  and  difficult  to.  take  up ;  and  the  first  glance  upon 
the  curb-stone  teUs  one  that  for  a  considerable  time  it  had  stood  wear 
and  tear  from  carts  and  other  vehicles.  Looking  at  an  accoimt  given 
in  Peshall's  'History  of  the  City  of  Oxford,'  and  at  a  map  itiwn 
in  1565,  I  find  some  interesting  information  connected  with  the 
pitching  we  found.    Peshall's  History  says, — 

'The  next  thing  we  are  to  take  notice  of  is  a  great  round  tower  by  C.C.C. 
summer  house,  where  the  wall  stretches  itself  out  beyond  its  former  line,  which 
tower  was  a  chief  place  formerly  for  defence,  especially  for  the  safety  of  St.  Frides- 
wide's  church  acyoining.  And  at  this  place  was  another  postern,  to  which  was 
a  common  way  or  lane  leading  between  Christ  Church  and  Canterbury  College 
from  Skydiard  Street.' 

Looking  at  the  map,  we  find  Skydiard-street  mentioned  at  the  time 
Canterbury  College  stood  where  we  now  see  Canterbury  Gate,  and 
then  not  belonging  to  Christ  Church ;  and  if  we  draw  a  continuation 
line  from  this  street,  we  come  to  the  spot  where  we  found  those 
pitchings  and  curb-stones,  and  no  doubt  this  spot  was  used  for  carts, 
&c.  to  cross  the  river  or  ditch.     With  the  little  time  I  had  on  hand 
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I  could  not  succeed  in  getting  fuller  information  to  throw  a  clearer 
light  on  the  subject,  and  must  leave  it  for  gentlemen  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  Oxford. 

"  With  reference  to  the  skulls  which  hare  been  found  buried  in  the 
mud,  and  which  we  dug  out  at  a  depth  of  about  fifleen  feet  below  the 
present  ground,  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  remains  from  bodies 
ii^t erred  in  a  grave-yard  near  the  old  monastery.  If  that  was  the  case 
I  should  have  expected  to  find  more  of  them ;  besides,  I  have  seen  no 
mention  anywhere  about  a  grave-yard  near  the  monastery.  We  read 
in  Wood's  and  other  accounts  about  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral 
in  1630,  how  the  old  grave-stones,  marble  monuments,  and  the  old 
paving  were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  new  paving.  Now  we  found 
specimens  of  the  old  paving  which  are  laid  out  here,  and  bear  me- 
diaeval fourteenth-century  character,  and  I  have  no  doubt  every  inch 
from  the  old  paving  might  have  been  collected  out  of  the  rubbish ; 
it  would  therefore  be  but  natural  to  suppose  the  skulls  we  found,  now 
exhibited,  and  other  human  bones,  are  the  very  remains  found  under 
the  grave-stones,  which  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  stones  and 
paving,  and  were  therefore  drawn  out  of  the  cathedral." 

Mr  Conradi,  in  conclusion,  hoped  that  some  gentlemen  present  would 
give  some  information  about  the  skulls,  whether  or  not  they  belonged 
to  the  Danish  race.  And  also  he  hoped  that  as  there  were  those  pre- 
sent who  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  history  of  Oxford,  that  further 
light  would  be  thrown  upon  his  researches. 

Professor  Rolleston,  who  was  present,  then  made  some  very  inter- 
esting ol)8ervations  on  the  skulls  which  were  shewn,  and  which  had 
been  dug  up.  They  were  very  varied,  and  for  that  reason  he  thought 
they  belonged  to  comparatively  civilized  times.  Besides,  no  one  pre- 
sented the  peculiar  type  of  the  British  or  the  Roman,  or  indeed  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  While,  however,  he  considered  these  to  be  the 
skulls  of  citizens,  he  shewed  a  portion  of  another  which  he  thought, 
from  various  reasons,  belonged  to  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  monas- 
tery. This  had  been  found  in  Tom  Quadrangle.  As  to  the  deer's 
horo,  which  was  that  of  the  red  deer,  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  had 
once  been  himg  in  some  room,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  ditch. 
Portions  of  some  of  the  antlers  had  evidently  been  sawn  off.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  evidence  to  shew  that  when  this  Mras  deposited  the 
red  deer  frequented  the  environs  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  James  Pakkxb  said  that  the  chief  question  which  he  had  hoped 
would  be  solved  by  the  discoveries  made  during  the  progress  of  the 
new  buildings  at  Christ  Church,  was  whether  the  prior  and  canons 
of  St.  Frideswide  ever  built  a  second  wall  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
old  city  wall  on  which  they  were  allowed  by  King  Stephen  to  build. 
He  had  brought  with  him  one  or  two   extracts  from  the  charters 
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which  were  granted  to  the  canons*.  In  that  granted  hy  Henry  I. 
they  had  given  to  them  all  the  farm  enclosures  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  with  the  water,  and  mills,  and  meadow,  and  the  *'  Bishop's 
moor ;"  besides  "  the  way  within  the  city  wall,  as  far  as  their  pro- 
perty extended."  And  they  had  permission  to  enclose  and  stop  up 
the  said  "  way"  and  all  the  gates. 

In  King  Stephen's  time  the  grant  especially  mentioned  that  the 
prior  and  canons  should  "  have  and  hold  the  gate  in  the  city  wall" 
which  enclosed  their  monastery,  and  which  was  **  built  for  their  use." 
They  should  have  also  "  easement  of  the  said  wall  for  buildiug,  and 
for  sustaining  their  buildings,  on  condition  that  they  kept  the  build- 
ings erected  by  them  upon  the  wall,  in  good  repair." 

For  some  reason  they  obtained  a  similar  charter  from  Matilda, 
giving  them  license  to  "  enclose  the  way  within  the  city  wall,  and  the 
gates,  as  far  as  their  property  extended." 

He  thought  that  there  was  little  doubt  the  "  superadificanda''  re- 


*  Carta  alia  Henrici  I.  Regis : — "  Henricns  rex  Angliss  yicecomitibus  et  omnibas 
dviboa  Oxenefbrd,  et  omDiba<i  fidelibiis  aois,  Francis  et  Anglis,  salntem.  Sciatis 
me  dedisse  Deo  et  Sanctis  Frideswithsa  et  Canonicis  regularibos  in  ecclesia  Sanctso 
Fritheswithe  institntis  in  perpetuam  elemosinam  Monasterinm  sancte  Fritbes* 
witbsB,  com  territoriis  et  clunsuris  locorum  et  grangiarum  sibi  a^jacentibos,  cum 
aqois  et  molendinis,  cuin  prato  et  Biscopesmor,  et  omnibus  aliis  pertinentiis  suis, 
qnsB  sunt  ex  jure  et  dono  mea  Prsterea  do  eis  viam  juxta  murum  civitatis 
Oxeneford  quantum  extenditur  terra  corum;  et  volo  quod  prsedicti  canonid 
eandem  viam  indudant,  et  concedo  quod  iidem  canonid  dandere  possint  vel 
ohstruere  omnes  portus  totius  prioratus  ad  voluntatem  ipeorum  sine  impedimento 
et  oontradictione  aliqua  imperpetuum.  Quare  volo  et  firmiter  prsocipio  quod 
prsBdicti  canonid  et  eorum  suoccssores  babeant  et  teneant  imperpetuum  pnedictum 
monasterinm,  cum  libertatibus  eis  donatum,  cum  territoriis  et  rebus  prsedictis,  et 
omnibus  aliis  poesesnonibus  suis,  ab  omni  exactione  regali  et  ministrorum  reg^m, 
et  servitio  snculari  8olut(um)  imperpetuum.    Teste  Rog.  cancell.  apad  Oxeneford." 

Carta  alia  Stephani  regis : — "  Stephanu%  rex  Anglise  justidariis,  vicecomitibus, 
pnepositis,  et  omnibus  burgonsibns,  Frands  et  Anglis,  de  Oxeneford,  salatem. 
Sdatis  quantum  volo  et  concedo  quod  prior  et  canonici  sancta  FritheswitbsB  babeant 
et  teneant  libere  et  quiete  portam  suam  in  muro  cjusdem  dvitatis  infra  clausum 
monasterii  sui,  ad  proprium  usum  suum  sdificatam,  necnon  aisiamentum  ipsius 
mnri,  ad  superedifleanda  et  eorum  sedificia  snstentauda;  ita  quod  loca  per  eos 
snpervdificata  repareat  et  ad  aisias  suas  refidaot  pro  omui  servitio  murandi  quod 
pertinet  ad  prs&tum  murum,  per  totum  dausum  supradictum,  sicut  burgenses 
me^  de  Oxeneford  recognoverunt  coram  me,  et  coram  comitibus  et  baronibus  meis, 
qood  canonid  prefiiti  monasterii  prsdicta  possessione,  detentione,  et  prsdictso 
portie  superadificatione,  et  aisiamento  pnedicti  muii,  dcut  prsedictum  est  ab 
antiqao  un  sunt.    T.  A.  de  V.  apud  Oxeneford." 

Carta  Matildis  Imperatrids :— "  M.  Imperatrix,  Regis  Henrici  Filia,  &c . . .  Pfte* 
terea  ooncesd  et  oonflrmavi  eisdem  canonids,  viam  juxta  murum  dvitatis  Oxene- 
ford, quantum  extenditur  terra  eorum,  ita  ut  eandem  viam,  et  similiter  omnes 
portas  totius  monasterii,  ad  voluntatem  ipsorum,  indudant,  une  impedimento  sea 
oontradictione  aliqua  imperpetanm." 
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ferred  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  transept  of  the  cathedral.  In  Dr. 
Heurtley's  garden  there  was  an  angle  with  a  bastion,  but  if  that 
was  allowed  for,  a  line  drawn  from  that  point  to  the  position  of 
'*  South  Gate,"  the  site  of  which  had  been  accurately  determined,  it 
passed  along  the  south  side  of  the  transept.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  they  built  their  chapter-house, — which  was  built,  it  seemed 
to  him,  just  outside  the  city  wall,  in  fact,  in  the  city  ditch, — the 
canons  must  surely  have  made  another  line  of  enclosure,  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  at  that  date  a  wall  of  enclosure  would  be  unfortified 
and  without  a  ditch.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  this  was  always 
considered  necessary,  and  an  example  was  at  hand  in  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. He  was  anxious  therefore  to  determine  this  second  boundary 
of  the  college,  and  he  thought  that  the  discoTcry  of  the  supposed 
river  bed,  of  the  steps,  and  moire  especially  of  the  paving,  seemed  to 
point  to  the  line  being  that  marked  in  Mr.  Conradi*s  plan ;  though 
he  felt  that  other  evidence  ought  to  be  forthcoming  to  confirm  this 
view  before  it  shoidd  be  accepted. 

Further  remarks  having  been  made  upon  the  objects  which  were 
exhibited,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Conradi  for 
the  great  care  he  had  bestowed  in  marking  the  discoveries  which  he 
had  made,  the  meeting  separated^. 

^  Among  the  objects  which  had  heen  fbund  in  the  course  of  digging,  and  noted 
hy  Mr. Conradi,  were — the  hnman  skolU;  other  hones,  human  and  animal;  por- 
tions of  stone  tracery,  one  piece  fifteenth  century,  and  similar  to  the  windows  now 
remaining  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloister;  a  good  fonrteenth-centory  hase-moulding, 
of  considerable  size ;  several  specimens  of  fonrteenth-centniy  carving,  prohahly 
helonging  to  a  tomb ;  moulded  wood- work,  posmbly  the  cornice  from  some  room, 
either  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century ;  portions  of  encaustic  tiles,  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  jars  and  earthen  vessels,  more  like  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  than  four- 
teenth, but  not  sufficiently  ornamented  to  determine  the  date.  The  levels  at  which 
the  several  objects  were  found  were  not  accurately  noted :  some  may  have  been 
thrown  in  when  Fell's  Building  was  erected,  (aj).  1680,)  others  earlier. 
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;ffix%t  Jtteetlng,  ©rfnitg  ®erm,  1863. 

May  21,  1863.  The  first  meeting  was  held,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Curators,  in  the  Lecture-room  of  the  Taylor  Buildings,  the  Rev. 
the  Masteb  op  Baluol,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

The  Yen.  the  Provost  of  Qaeen't  College. 
D.  Q.  Brnce-Qardyne,  Esq.,  Oriel  Ck)llege. 
J.  B.  Callister,  Esq.,  Oriel  Ck>llege. 

After  the  usual  business  the  Pkesident  called  upon  Mr.  Carey  to 
read  the  Report  which  had  been  drawn  up  relative  to  the  excavations 
which  had  been  made  in  St.  Peter's  Crypt. 

"Rbpobt  of  Sub-Cohhittbb. 

"Jfay27, 1863. 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  last  Michaelmas  Term  a  paper 
was  read  before  the  Society,  pointii^  out  that  the  walls  which  existed 
at  the  back  of  the  recesses  at  the  west  end  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  this  city,  were  probably  of  modern  construction,  and  that 
there  was  good  evidence  for  supposing  that  there  were  passages  which 
might  be  traced  behind  those  walls  if  the  ground  were  excavated. 

"  The  evidence  was  of  two  kinds. 

"  First,  the  construction  shewed  plainly  that  as  regards  the  wall  in 
the  centre  recess  it  was  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  an  insertion,  and  if  so, 
probably  not  the  original  termination  of  the  recess ;  and  as  regards  the 
northern  and  southern  recesses,  while  the  latter  was  not  sunk  to  more 
than  a  few  inches,  the  former  was  open  for  several  feet.  This  in- 
equality was  not  likely  to  have  existed  originally.  But  the  con- 
struction also  shewed  marks  of  doors ;  which,  again,  seemed  to  point 
to  the  probability  of  these  recesses  once  having  served  as  passages. 

"  The  other  kind  of  evidence,  however,  was  more  to  the  point  There 
were  some  three  or  four  persons  now  living  who  remembered^ — so  they 
stated — having  in  their  youth  penetrated  a  considerable  distance  be- 
neath St.  Peter's  Church,  through  one  of  the  openings  at  the  west  end 
of  the  crypt. 

**  Two  of  these  persons  kindly  attended  the  meeting,  and  gave  their 
evidence  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  of  one  corroborating  that 
of  the  other. 

"  The  result  of  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Carey  brought  forward  in 
bis  lecture,  was  to  satisfy  the  meeting  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  in  case  there  should  be  any  remains 
behind  these  walls.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed,  and  the  neces- 
sary funds  granted.  ^^.^.^^^ by ^OOglC 
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<«  The  season  of  the  year  not  then  being  favourable  to  the  excavation, 
it  was  postponed  till  the  weather  should  be  wanner.  The  past  week 
was  chosen,  because  the  crypt  was  found  to  be  unusually  dry,  and 
therefore  far  more  favourable  for  such  a  work  than  if  it  were  carried 
on  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  some  three  or  four  inches' 
depth  of  water  standing  in  the  crypt. 

**  The  evidence  of  the  Messrs.  Hine  seemed  to  point  to  the  central 
recess  as  being  a  portion  of  the  main  passage  which  they  had  pene- 
trated. It  was  therefore  decided,  by  those  of  the  Sub-committee  who 
were  present,  to  begin  by  making  a  hole  through  this  wall. 

*'  In  a  short  time  several  stones  had  been  taken  out,  but  near  the 
upper  part  they  were  soon  stopped  by  some  brickwork,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  a  grave.  The  side  walls  seemed  to  be 
continued  only  for  a  short  distance  further;  but  whether  this  was 
their  original  termination,  or  whether  they  had  been  broken  through 
in  order  to  lay  in  the  brickwork  before  mentioned,  there  was  no 
evidence  to  shew. 

''  As  no  further  excavation  could  be  continued  in  that  direction 
without  disturbing  the  grave,  it  was  thought  better  to  make  an  opening 
in  one  of  the  side  passages.  The  mason  began  with  the  wall  bounding 
the  north  passage,  but  on  taking  out  some  stones  it  was  found  that 
the  whole  of  the  space  behind  was  filled  up  with  earth. 

*'  It  was  then  decided  to  try  the  southernmost  passage.  This  likewise 
was  filled  up  to  the  top  with  earth ;  but  as  the  side  walls  could  be  dis- 
tinguished as  existing  further,  although  the  vaulted  roof,  if  the  passage 
ever  had  one,  had  been  destroyed,  orders  were  given  to  dig  out  the 
earth.  Some  little  difficulties  arose,  in  the  way  of  making  good  the 
flooring  above,  and  so  some  delay.  Thus  the  first  day's  work  was 
ended  without  an3rthing  being  satisfactorily  discovered. 

"  The  next  day,  however,  the  work  had  not  proceeded  long  in  the 
same  direction  before  the  men  came  to  a  large  stone,  and  soon  to 
another,  above  it,  and  somewhat  recessed.  As  the  earth  was  cleared 
away,  a  third  became  visible,  and  then  a  fourth,  though  not  in  such 
good  preservation.  A  portion  of  a  fifth  stone  was  also  visible,  project- 
ing  from  the  wall  on  the  left  hand. 

**  There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  end  of  that  passage  had  been 
reached,  and  that  it  was  bounded  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  straight 
up  into  the  nave  of  the  church.  The  stone  walling  on  each  side,  too, 
ceased,  and  the  undisturbed  gravel  was  laid  bare. 

"  So  far,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cavation. All  doubt  was  at  an  end  as  to  the  purpose  and  use  of  this 
passage,  as  well  as  of  its  extent,  namely,  that  it  afibrded  an  entrance 
to  the  crypt  from  the  nave,  just  as  the  two  winding  staircases  which 
originally  existed  afibrded  access  to  the  same  cryjjt^.frppi^^gJwfgBl- 
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"  The  success  which  had  attended  the  excavation  of  the  southern  pas* 
sage  led  the  Sub-committee  to  decide  upon  continuing  the  excavation 
of  the  north  passage. 

"  This  was  accordingly  done. 

"  Instead,  however,  of  the  steps  being  more  perfect,  there  were  only 
some  stones  reached,  of  which,  by  themselves,  it  might  have  been  diffi- 
cidt  to  determine  the  purpose.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  lowest 
was  found  to  be  the  same  distance  to  an  inch  from  the  entrance  as 
the  stone  of  the  lower  step  in  the  southern  passage,  together  with  the 
fact  of  the  walling  ceasing  about  this  point,  and  that  which  is  still 
more  important,  of  the  undisturbed  gravel  being  reached,  can  leave 
no  doubt  in  any  person's  mind  that  there  were  two  similar  pas« 
sages,  both  leading  from  the  nave  down  into  the  crypt  beneath  the 
chancel. 

*'  The  middle  passage  was  still  doubtful,  but  in  order  if  possible  to 
throw  some  further  light  on  the  matter,  an  opening  was  made  down 
from  the  church  and  the  earth  dug  out.  The  digging  was  attended 
with  difficulty,  as  the  men  constantly  came  upon  the  brick  graves, 
which  are  in  great  abundance  only  two  or  three  feet  below  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church. 

"  In  case  the  passage,  if  it  existed,  did  not  proceed  in  a  straight 
line,  the  precaution  was  taken  of  digging  on  each  side  of  the  opening 
till  the  undisturbed  gravel  was  reached.  No  traces  of  a  wall  were 
found,  and  the  evidence  on  the  whole  was  enough  to  shew  that  no 
passage-wall  could  have  existed  in  this  direction,  because  it  was  not 
probable,  from  the  position  of  the  vaults,  that  there  would  have  been 
any  necessity  for  destroying  every  vestige  of  stone -work  which  might 
have  been  found  there  had  the  passage  been  continued  so  far*. 

"  Before  giving  up  their  search,  as  in  face  of  such  very  strong  tra- 
ditionary evidence  the  Committee  were  loath  to  do,  they  decided 
upon  making  an  opening  outside  the  church,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
port that  during  some  work  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  the  men 
had  discovered  remains  of  a  passage.  Of  course  if  this  existed  it 
would  have  gone  far  to  shew  their  conclusions  as  to  the  passage 
not  having  extended  along  the  body  of  the  church  to  be  wrong. 
A  large  hole  was  dug  outside  the  west  doorway,  but  no  traces  what- 

*  "  At  a  distance  of  80  ft.  8  in.  from  the  first  chaocel-step  the  paring  was  taken 
up,  and  a  hole  made  4  ft  6  in.  long  by  3  ft.  4  in.  wide,  and  dog  to  the  average 
depth  of  5  ft.,  which  disclosed  the  ends  of  four  graves  containing  coffins,  one  of 
which  was  evidently  of  g^reat  age.  Undisturbed  gravel  was  found  at  a  depth  of 
3  ft.  4  in.  from  the  nave  central  passage  on  its  south  side,  and  also  at  8  ft.  8  in.  on 
its  north  side.  Further  excavations  « ere  made  under  the  wood  floors  of  the  seats, 
enlarging  the  hole  to  the  width  of  9  ft.,  going  on  the  north  side  as  far  under  the 
teste  at  3  ft.  4  in.,  but  no  traces  whatever  of  the  passage  were  found.'f     /^r  xr^  ■  r^ 
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ever  were  arrived  at  On  the  eontrarj,  the  foundations  of  the  church 
were  (bund  to  be  perfect,  shewing  that  no  passage  could  have  passed 
that  way. 

'*  Every  circumstance  tended  therefore  to  shew  that  the  central  pas- 
sage did  not  extend  far  into  the  church,  and  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  decide  how  for  it  did  extend ;  and  to  determine  this  some 
more  of  the  wall  in  which  they  had  made  the  first  opening  was  cut 
away.  What  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  grave  turned  out  to  be 
only  some  brickwork  belonging  to  a  place  for  a  stove. 

"  There  was  no  need,  however,  for  continuing  the  work  long,  for  it 
was  found  not  only  that  the  side  walls  ceased,  but  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  present  wall  was  the  original  boundary  of  this  middle  recess. 

**  The  stones  on  each  side,  as  the  opening  was  made  large  enough  to 
examine  them,  were  filled  in  alternately  with  the  sides  of  the  recess, 
shewing,  in  the  judgment  both  of  Mr.  Buckeridge  and  of  the  mason 
who  conducted  the  work,  that  the  construction  was  all  of  a  piece,  and 
that  the  sides  and  lower  part  of  the  end  waU  were  therefore  of  the 
same  date. 

^'  It  resulted,  therefore,  from  this  (and  from  the  n^ative  evidence 
before  referred  to)  that  the  centre  passage  never  extended  further  than 
it  does  now. 

*'  The  Committee,  however,  have  reason  to  be  much  satisfied  with  the 
excavation.  They  have  not  only  been  able  to  set  at  rest  the  question 
as  to  whether  either  of  the  passages  leading  from  the  crypt  ever  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  church,  (much  less  to  Wolvercote,  as  tradition  has 
handed  down,)  but  they  have  been  able  clearly  to  make  out  the  an- 
cient arrangement  of  the  crypt 

**  So  remarkable  is  this  arrangement  that  they  are  able  to  name  no 
other  similar  instance  in  this  country  either  of  the  twelfth  century  or 
of  a  later  period. 

"  On  the  other  hand, — and  this  renders  the  arrangement  still  more 
remarkable  and  interesting, — it  does  so  happen  that  they  are  able  to 
point  to  two  examples  in  the  north  of  England  in  which  a  similar 
principle  is  adopted  in  the  access  to  the  crypt,  but  both  the  examples 
are  acknowledged  by  all  archaeologists  to  be  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
twelfth  century,  probably  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  should  be  added  that  similar  arrangements  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  churches  of  the  twelfth  century  in  France,  and  of  that 
century  as  well  as  of  later  times  in  Italy. 

*'  The  following  is  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Committee  have  ar- 
rived regarding  the  original  arrangement  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter's. 

"  Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  any  earlier  work  than 
that  of  the  twelfth  century  exists,  there  seems  evidence  that  the  walls 
of  the  crypt  below  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel  above  a^^p|^^^d 
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the  same  date.  There  is  the  negative  evidence  that  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion can  be  traced ;  there  is  the  positive  evidence  to  be  derived  from 
the  traces  of  the  doorway  now  visible  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
wall  bearing  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  two  doorways  in  the  crypt 
below.  There  was  a  doorway  on  the  north  side  which  has  been 
stopped  up,  but  the  staircase  exists  behind  it.  Thus  from  the  chancel 
there  was  access  gained  to  the  crypt  by  two  winding  staircases.  One 
has  been  partially  destroyed,  a  large  buttress  built  in  its  stead,  and 
a  straight  flight  of  steps  from  the  churchyard  substituted  for  the 
spiral  staircase  leading  from  the  chancel  to  the  crypt. 

'*  The  level  of  the  chancel  is  shewn  to  be  the  same  now  as  it  was 
originally,  by  the  bases  of  the  chancel-arch ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  level  of  the  nave  has  been  changed.  The  steps 
also  leading  from  one  to  the  other  are  probably  much  in  the  same 
place  as  formerly. 

''  Besides  the  means  of  access  to  the  crypt  from  the  north  and  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  (probably  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  )^there  were 
also  means  of  access  provided  for  the  people  from  the  nave. 

**  At  about  twenty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  nave,  a  flight  of  steps  went  downwards  to  a  passage. 
This,  by  reference  to  the  plan  and  section  which  accompanies  the 
report,  will  be  seen  to  extend  for  about  ten  feet  beyond  die  bottom 
step,  where  a  door  was  reached.  The  jambs  of  the  doorway  exist 
more  or  less  perfect  in  both  instances,  with  the  marks  of  the  hinges, 
bolts,  locks,  &c.  Each  door  opened  outwards,  and  flat  against  a  por- 
tion of  projecting  wall,  leaving  a  space  for  access  to  the  crypt  of 
about  2ft.  loin,  in  width. 

*'  Whether  one  side  was  intended  for  descending  worshippers,  and 
the  other  for  them  to  ascend  by  when  their  devotions  were  ended,  is  of 
course  only  a  matter  for  conjecture ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  same 
wall  through  which  these  passages  open,  there  is  a  large  recess,  which 
from  its  size  and  general  appearance,  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  some  shrine.  That  this  recess  is  provided 
with  a  door  similar  to  the  passages  (though  flush  with  the  wall)  is  not 
remarkable,  because  the  shrine  would  probably  be  costly,  and  there- 
fore, when  not  exposed,  would  be  probably  kept  under  lock  and  key. 

•*  Although  not  immediately  belonging  to  the  discoveries  lately  made, 
the  Committee  may  perhaps  call  attention  to  certain  small  holes  in 
several  of  the  pillars  of  the  crypt,  evidently  made  for  the  insertion 
of  bars  to  shut  off  one  portion  of  the  crypt  from  another.  As  there 
was  an  altar  at  the  east  end  of  the  crypt,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  crypt  was  divided  into  compartments  either  by  curtains  or 
screen-work  of  some  kind. 

"The  crypt  of  Hexham,  with  which  that  of  St.  ^glfld^M^^^^^^^^ 
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been  compared,  has  compartments  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  of  stone. 
There  also  recesses  occur,  probably  for  lamps.  In  St.  Peter's  the 
small  windows  probably  afforded  all  the  light  that  was  required,  beyond 
perhaps  some  few  candles  burning  before  the  shrine. 

"  It  therefore  only  remains  to  say  that  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
has  been  built  on  an  ancient  model  which  has  been  no  longer  adhered 
to  in  England,  and  only  for  a  short  period  longer  in  France. 

**  That  the  curious  legends  should  have  existed  is  not  remarkable,  as 
similar  traditions  are  found  respecting  underground  passages  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
mistake  of  those  gentlemen  who  in  their  youth  naturally  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  a  dark  passage. 

E.  Capil  Citbs,  Vicar  of  St  Peter's, 
S.  EnwABDES,  Merton  College. 
J.  R.  T.  Eaton,  Merton  College. 
C.  BUCKSBIDGE,  M.R.I.B.A. 
Jamks  Pabksb. 
C.  E.  Cabsy  ^  Exeter  College." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Fbkexait  mentioned  a  similar  instance  of  error  in  descrip- 
tion of  a  crypt  at  Zurich,  which  he  had  met  with  recently.  Here 
without  doubt  the  crypt  extended  beneath  the  choir  only;  but  a 
person  informed  him  that  he  was  sure  that  he  must  have  penetrated 
beneath  the  nave  as  well  Mr.  Freeman  also  thought  that  the  part 
of  the  Report  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  plan  of  the  crypt  was 
earlier  than  the  stone-work  which  now  remained,  was  deserving  of 
careful  attention.  If  the  pillars  and  arches  now  existing,  which  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  twelfth  century,  were  built  on  the  spot  of  a  former 
crypt,  it  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  very  old  tradition  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  us  about  the  antiquity  of  this  crypt.  The 
speaker  then  diverged  somewhat  from  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  described  the  arrangement  of  several  churches  in  Switzerland,  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  Friars*  churches,  the  plans  of  which  he 
pointed  out  were  peculiar  and  might  always  be  recognised.  In  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  referred  to  the  architecture  in  Switzer- 
land, both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  considering  it  well  worthy  of 
more  attention  than  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb  agreed  as  to  the  great  interest  which  belonged  to 
the  study  of  architecture  in  Switzerland.     He  thought  that  some  of 

^  Mr.  Carey,  however,  adiU  the  following  reservation—"  that  though  he  considers 
the  evidence  certainly  proves  the  non-exi4ence  of  the  middle  passage,  he  d*  clines 
to  admit  that  it  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  no  passage  could  ever  have  existed. 
On  the  other  hand  he  thinks  that  men,  even  in  the  dark  (which  some  were  not, 
having  candles),  could  not  magnify  eight  feet  into  the  length  of  the  nave  of 
the  church." 
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the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century  architecture  in  that  country  bore 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  same  date  in  England.  He 
would  not,  however,  follow  Mr.  Freeman  in  his  digression  from  the 
subject  before  them  that  evening,  but  say  a  few  words  about  the  pro- 
bable use  of  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's,  the  complete  plan  of  which  had 
just  been  so  satisfactorily  made  out.  He  had  little  doubt  that  the 
central  recess  under  the  steps  of  the  chancel  was  built  to  receive,  and 
did  receive,  some  shrine  or  reliquary,  and  served  as  a  place  of  security, 
the  marks  of  the  lock  being  still  visible.  On  certain  occasions  it  was 
customary  for  the  people  to  pay  honour  to  this  relic,  and  the  shrine 
was  brought  out  on  those  particular  days  into  the  centre  of  the  crypt, 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  worshippers,  who  passed  down  one  aisle,  across 
at  the  east  end  in  front  of  the  altar,  where  they  made  their  offerings, 
and  returned  by  the  other  aisle  of  the  crypt.  What  were  the  precise 
relics  in  question,  of  course  without  some  documentary  evidence  it  was 
impossible  to  determine,  but  if  the  ornament  of  the  chancel  viult 
might  be  considered  as  suggestive,  and  the  fact  that  the  church  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  be  taken  into  consideration,  he  should  say  that 
a  portion  of  St.  Peter's  chain  was  the  object  kept  in  this  recess, 
enclosed  of  course  in  some  costly  shrine,  which  was  probably  of 
silver- gilt  and  worked  with  jewels,  as  was  then  the  custom.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  Beport  as  to 
the  two  staircases,  one  being  used  for  descending  and  the  other  for 
ascending  worshippers,  was  a  right  one;  because  on  certain  days 
probably  the  crypt  was  thronged. 

Mr.  Casey  objected  to  the  analogy  which  Mr.  Freeman  had  drawn 
between  the  crypt  at  Zurich  and  that  of  St.  Peter's,  unless  the  evidence 
was  more  clear  than  it  seemed  to  be  that  his  informant  had  not  pene- 
trated a  considerable  distance,  as  he  had  stated. 

Mr.  HiiTE,  who  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  last  term,  begged  to 
repeat  what  he  then  said,  and  to  express  his  firm  conviction  that  he 
bad  penetrated  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  church  by  means  of  the  cen- 
tral passage.  He  thought  that  traces  of  the  passage  must  still  be  in 
existence,  and  the  scientific  investigations  which  had  been  conducted 
by  the  Committee  were  far  from  satisfying  him  that  he  was  in  error. 

A  warm  but  amusing  discussion  ensued  on  some  minor  points, 
mainly  as  to  the  means  of  fairly  judging  distance  in  the  dark. 

The  President  thought  that  as  the  hour  was  now  so  late,  it  would 
be  advisable  not  to  begin  the  paper  on  Christian  Burials  which  had 
been  announced  for  that  evening,  but  to  postpone  it  till  their  next 
meeting.  He  mentioned  that  the  openings  which  had  been  made  in 
the  crypt  would  not  be  filled  up  for  a  day  or  so,  in  order  that  members 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  of  the  conclu- 
sions  which  had  been  come  to  in  the  Report  which  they  had  heard 
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read.  One  thing  he  was  sure  ought  to  he  done,  namely,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Suh-committee  for  their  lahours  should  be  passed. 
Before  dissolving  the  meeting,  he  thought  that  he  ought  to  say  a  word 
respecting  Mr.  Freeman's  somewhat  extended  **  parenthesis  :'*  although 
he  had  much  interested  them  with  the  description  of  several  buildings 
in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  he  thought  that  they  might  Mrlj  call 
upon  him  to  give  them  a  more  perfect  and  detailed  account  of  archi- 
tecture in  Switzerland  at  their  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 
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Sbeconlr  iWeetfng,  ^rfnftn  ®enn,  1863. 

June  3.  The  second  meetiDg  of  the  term  was  held,  by  the  permission 
of  the  Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Building,  the  Eev.  the  Pkesedent  in 
the  chair. 

R.  P.  Spiers,  Esq.,  A.E.I.A.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  paper,  communicated  by  W.  M.  Wtlie,  Esq.,  "  On 
certain  Sepulchral  Usages  of  Early  Christian  Times/'  was  read: — 

"  That  distinguished  archaeologist,  the  Abb^  Cochet,  having  re- 
quested me  to  present  to  the  Society  the  relics  of  mediaeval  Christian 
burial  now  on  the  table,  I  have  ventured  to  add  a  few  explanatory  notes 
on  this  obscure  subject,  which  may  possibly  be  new  to  some  of  ou^ 
members  present. 


''  Such  vessels  as  these  before  us  are  found  in  great  numbers,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  in  graves  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  or 
earlier,  down  to  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth.  In  the  smaller  vessel 
holy  water  had  probably  been  deposited  in  the  grave;  in  the  latter, 
lighted  charcoal,  sprinkled  with  incense,  for  the  purpose  of  fumigation. 
It  was  found  by  the  Abb^  Cochet  during  his  researches  in  the  ruined 
church  of  Etran,  near  Dieppe,  in  1859%  and  assigned  by  him  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  of  a  rather  delicate  light  pottery,  with  a  light 
green  glaze  round  the  interior  of  the  shallow  neck.  The  cup  comes 
from  the  old  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Lillebonne,  in  Normandy,  and 
is  considered  to  be  of  the  sixteenth, century.  The  ashes  still  remain  in 
the  larger  vessel.  For  explanation  of  the  rite  of  thus  depositing  holy 
water  and  charcoal  embers  in  graves  with  the  dead  we  must  refer  to 
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Johannes  Belethus,  the  learned  doctor  of  Paris  and  litorgist  of  the 
twelfth  century,  supported  hj  the  celebrated  Durandus,  Bishop  of 
Mende,  his  commentator.     His  words  are  : — 

'  Deinde  ponitur  in  spelanca,  in  qua  in  qoibosdam  locii  ponitor  aqua  benedicta, 
et  pmnsa  cum  tore.  Aqoa  benedicta  ne  demones  qoi  maltnm  earn  timent  ad 
oorpos  aooedant ;  aolent  namqne  deMDvire  in  corpora  mortoomm,  nt  qnod  neqoi- 
veinnt  in  vita,  laltem  poit  mortem  agant.  Thus  propter  fi»torem  corporis  remo- 
yendnm,  sea  at  defVinctas  creatori  lao  acoeptabilem  bonoram  opernm  odorem  in- 
telligatar  obtaliase,  sea  ad  ostendendam  qaod  defbnctiB  prosit  aoxiliam  orationts. 
Carbones  in  tetUmoniam  qaod  terra  ilia  in  commanes  osos  amplias  redigi  non 
potest,  plas  enim  darat  carbo  sab  terra  qoam  aliad.' 

The  whole  of  this  apology,  or  commentary,  of  Durandus,  in  his  BaHonale\ 
is  yery  curious. 

''  There  scarcely  appears  to  have  been  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  position 
of  these  vessels  in  the  g^ve.  In  the  very  ancient  stone  coffins  found 
in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  the  charcoal  urns  were  placed 
in  the  four  angles  of  each  coffin.  The  same  was  noticed  in  the  tomb  of 
the  young  princes,  brothers  of  St.  Louis,  at  Poissy.  At  Morienval 
(Oise),  in  an  interment  of  the  seventeenth  century,  several  vessels  were 
placed  on  the  coffin,  and  thirty-eight  were  ranged  around  it.  Again,  at 
Havre  in  a  tomb  of  the  thirteenth  century,  opened  in  1856,  six  charcoal 
vessels  were  found  round  the  head  of  the  deceased.  A  great  number 
have  been  met  with  during  the  recent  extensive  works  at  Paris,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  In  the  old  cemetery  of 
St.  Magloire  three  were  always  found  in  coffins  of  stone  or  plaster,  two 
at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet. 

**  The  influence  of  the  old  Roman  masters  of  the  world  is  often  still 
visible  not  only  in  the  language  but  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  Europe. 
Their  heathenism  too  long  outlived  their  refinements  and  civilization. 
This  custom  of  depositing  earthen  vessels  with  the  Christian  dead  was 
doubtless  a  remnant  of  the  old  funeral  rites  of  heathenism  too  strong  to 
he  entirely  shaken  off,  and  therefore  acquiesced  in,  or  rather,  with  divers 
others,  craftily  engrafted  by  the  clergy  on  the  Christian  ceremonial. 

"  Thus,  for  instance,  the  once  prevalent  usage  of  placing  the  eucharist 
in  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  which  was  hardly  suppressed  by  the  decrees 
of  several  Councils,  took  its  rise  in  the  attempt  to  abolish  the  heathen 
naulum,  or  placing  a  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  as  Charon's  ferry- 
money. 

*'  The  beautiful  lines  of  the  Chri8tia^  Prudentius,  In  Exequiaa  De- 
functorwny — 

*  Nos  tecta  fovebimas  ossa 
VioliB,  et  fronde  freqaenti, 
Titalamqae  et  frigida  saza 
Liqaido  fpargemus  odore,' — 
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are  but  the  echoes  of  the  elegies  of  Albinovanos  Pedo,  or  Propertius ; 
and  so  too  the  funeral  libation  of  wine,  and  the  lustral  waters  of  the 
heathen  rites,  were  but  commuted  for  the  aqua  benedicta  and  the  fumi- 
gations of  the  Christian  priest.  In  fact,  the  early  Church  rather  in- 
clined to  apply  the  usages  of  heathenism  to  her  own  pious  uses  than  to 
waste  her  energies  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  root  them  out. 

'*  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this  subject  in  Eng- 
land', some  ten  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  little  better  than  a  myth. 
Since  that  period  the  continuous  and  zealous  researches  of  the  Abb6 
Cochet  have  abundantly  proved  how  general  the  custom  was  once, 
throughout  France,  of  interring  such  vessels  in  Christian  graves  from 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  to  this  day  the 
custom  is  still  observed  among  the  peasantry  of  the  country  around 
Chalons-sur-  S  aone . 

"  Of  course  in  so  long  a  period,  and  over  so  wide  a  region,  the  forms 
and  material  of  the  vessels  greatly  vary.  The  holy- water  vessel  assumes 
a  patera  form ;  and  a  kind  of  candlestick-lamp,  that  might  readily  pass 
for  Roman,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies; but  the  charcoal  vessel,  whatever  be  its  form,  is  invariably 
pierced  with  holes,  to  admit  the  air  required  for  combustion.  It  may 
be  stated  that  an  illuminated  French  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury represents  these  vessels  with  their  fires  placed  round  a  bier  during 
the  funeral  service. 

"  These  vessels  are  now  found  in  France  in  such  numbers  that  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  the  suhject  re- 
mained till  very  lately.  Casalius,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  De  Vete- 
rum  Sacris  ChrisHanarum  Bitis,  alludes  slightly  to  them;  as  later 
does  Mabillon,  and  then  Oberlin.  Both  these  savants,  however,  sup- 
pose the  custom  to  have  ended  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Caylus  seems 
to  have  given  them  a  wrong  attribution  altogether.  The  fullest  details 
will  be  found  in  the  Abb^  Cochet's  contributions  to  ArchcBologia^,  and 
his  comprehensive  work  on  Sepultures  Oauloises  Bomaines,  Franques^ 
et  Narmandes.  1867.     He  says: — 

'H  nous  serait  malaiB^,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible,  de  donner  la  liste  des 
paroiases  da  seal  dioc^  de  Bouen,  et  rindication  des  divers  pays  de  France  otl  il 
a  M  troav^  des  vases  fon^raires  soit  dans  les  ^lises,  soit  dans  les  cemeti^res.' 

^  The  custom  continued  general  during  the  sixteenth  century,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  seems  restricted  mostly  to  the  tombs  of  the  clergy  and 
interments  in  monasteries. 

''  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  custom,  as  a  religious  one  of 
the  period,  must  have  also  prevailed  in  England,  but  hitherto  we  have 

«  Arehitologia,  voL  xxxv.  *  Vols,  zzzvi.,  xzxvii.,  xxxviiioQlC 
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little  eridence  of  the  fact  beyond  a  few  scattered  hints  in  Gbogh's 
'  Sepulchral  Monuments.'     Further  information  is  most  desirable. 

*'  Closely  connected  with  this  custom,  though  far  rarer,  is  that  of 
placing  on  the  dead  leaden  crosses  inscribed  with  formulsB  of  absolution. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  no  actual  example  of  these  crosses  to  lay  before  the 
Society,  but  some  idea  can  be  had  of  them  from  the  drawing  and  out- 
lines produced.  They  are  mostly  of  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross,  rudely 
cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  and  inscribed  by  some  pointed  instrument,  pro- 
bably a  stylus,  for  the  use  of  the  stylus  continued  very  long  after  this 
period. 

**  I  need  not  say  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  mere  presence  of 
crosses  in  graves.  Sometimes  they  serve  for  an  obituary  record,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  found  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Metz  with  the  remains 
of  the  founder.  It  bears  the  inscription,  n.  kal.  xai.  OBm  thbodoricxts 
JUKiOB,  BCCLESiiB  METENSis  EPI8C0PUS.  Again,  another  from  Anvers  is 
inscribed  on  one  side,  aitko  ab  iKCABNAaoKE  n'la  mcxxxvl  On  the  re- 
verse, OBiiT  CLAEiciA  H.  NON.  NOVEHBBis  HORA  TEBCiA.  Another,  from 
BouteiUes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieppe,  bears  the  leonine  lines, — 

HIC  EST  OULLEBKI  CBUX  IBTIC  LNTUMULAII 

EBOO  PATER  NOSIER  QUISQTTIS  VERSUS  LEGIS  HOS  TER 

BICAS,  X7T  RBQX7IEH  BET  SIBI  CRISIU8,  AlCEir. 

Others  again,  as  those  found  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  are  simply  amu- 
letic,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Durandus.  They  bear  the 
inscriptions, — 

CRT7X  CRI.  FELLir  HOSTEK 
CRT7X  CRI.  TRUJMPHAT. 

For,  says  Durandus,  '  Hoc  signum  diabolus  valde  veretur,  et  timet  ac- 
cedere  ad  locum  crucis  signaculo  insignitum.' 

"  The  peculiarity  of  the  crosses  I  refer  to  is  that  they  bear  forms  of 
absolution  engraved  on  them,  and  illustrate  the  ancient  rite  of  granting 
absolution  to  the  dead.  Very  few  of  these  have  yet  been  met  with,  and 
the  custom  of  placing  them  with  the  dead  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  Such  a  cross  was  found  at  P^rigueux, 
in  France,  and  is  presumed  to  have  been  deposited  with  an  abbot  of 
St.  Frond.  The  formula  is  deprecatory,  and  runs  thus : — '  Dominus 
Deus  qui  potestatem  dedit  Sanctis  apostolis  suis  ligandi  et  absolvendi, 
ipse  te  dignetur  absolvere,  Frater  Elia,  a  cunctis  peccatis  tuis,  et  quan- 
tum mem  fragilitati  permittitur,  sis  absolutus  ante  faciem  illius  qui  vivit 
et  regnat.'  The  date  is  1070.  Another  similar  cross  was  found  some 
years  since  at  Chichester,  in  the  tomb  of  Godefridus,  the  second  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  Probably  the  date  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  P6rigueuz, 
Godefridus  having  been  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc.  The  form 
is  positive,  commencing  •  Absolumus  te  Godefride  ^^y^^^J^^^-t^l^^Jh^^ 
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only  one  in  which  this  form  appears.  Bingham,  in  his  '  Antiquities  of 
the  Christian  Church,'  writing  of  absolution,  says  the  deprecatory  form 
was  generally  used  till  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  just  before  the 
time  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  absolute  form. 

"  Another  cross,  found  in  the  Minster  Close,  Lincohi,  records  a  priest 
named  Siford.  There  are  several  lines  of  inscription  in  minuscules  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cross,  which  are  totally  illegible,  but  are  presumed 
to  be  a  form  of  absolution.  Mention  of  this  cross,  with  a  sketch,  will  be 
found  in  the  Archaeological  Institute  Journal.  The  ruined  and  very 
ancient  church  of  Bouteilles,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dieppe,  has  been  care- 
fully investigated  by  the  Abb^  Cochet.  His  repeated  exploration  has 
brought  to  light  no  less  than  thirteen  of  these  crosses,  besides  another 
from  QuiberviUe,  a  village  on  the  coast.  The  bodies  interred  here  were 
for  the  most  part  in  stone  coffins,  and  the  crosses  were  found  lying  on 
their  breasts,  with  the  hands  folded  over  them.  The  forms  of  absolution 
are  deprecatory,  but  two  of  them  present  a  remarkable  variation,  being 
inscribed  with  the  Confiteor  of  the  deceased,  and  the  Misereatwr  of  the 
priest.  I  need  hardly  add  that  a  great  number  of  earthen  vessels  were 
met  with  during  this  research,  both  of  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian, 
and  Capetian  periods.  These  are  all  the  examples  of  crosses  at  present 
on  record. 

^*  As  may  be  expected,  reference  in  old  writers  to  this  practice  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  However,  there  is  a  passage  very  much  to  the  point 
in  Mabillon's  Annales^^  which  shews  the  custom  was  in  use  in  the 
twelfth  century.  On  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Abelard  in  1142, 
Heloisa  applied  to  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  for  a  formula  of  absolution  to 
place  on  the  tomb  of  Abelard ;  the  words  are  remarkable ;  '  She  asks,' 
says  Mabillon,  quoting  them,  *ut  aliud  sibi  ngillwn,  id  est,  alteram 
epistolam  sigillo  obsignatam,  mittat,  quo  in  sigillo  Magiatri  ahaoluHo 
litterU  apertis  contineatur,  ut  sepulcro  ejus  suspendatwr,^  The  ab- 
solution was  granted,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  form  is 
still  extant.  In  some  other  old  Benedictine  writer  I  have  read  the  form 
was  laid  on  the  body  of  Abelard. 

''Another  very  satisfactory  notice  of  the  custom  will  be  found  in 
the  Decreta  divi  Lanfranci  pro  Ordine  8.  Benedicti.  It  is  directed, 
speaking  of  a  dying  monk,  that  the  convent  be  assembled  by  his  bed, 
and  '  facta  confessione  absolvatur  ab  omnibus,  et  ipse  absolvat  omnes.' 
Finally,  '  Absolutionem  scriptam,  et  a  fratribus  lectam  super  pectus 
ejus  ponant.' 

"  The  mere  absolution  of  the  dead  was  formerly  a  very  usual  rite  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Moleon,  writing  in  the  last  century,  says  in  his  VoyageM 
IdturgiqueSf  that  according  to  the  ritual  of  Rouen,  absolution  was  be- 

•  Vol.  vi.  p.  366.  ed.  P«U.  1739.  ^^^^^^^  .^^oOglC 
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stowed  even  afler  burial,  and  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony at  Paris. 

*'  Absolution  of  the  dead  is  still,  I  believe,  a  usual  rite  of  the  Greek 
Church." 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  sketches  of  urns  found 
in  tombs.  Two  earthen  vessels,  one  filled  with  charcoal,  were  also 
presented  to  the  Society;  they  had  been  discovered  by  the  Abb4 
Cochet,  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabker  made  some  further  remarks  upon  the  use  of 
sepulchral  crosses.  And  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to 
Mr.  Wylie  and  the  Abb^  Cochet,  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  Free- 
man for  the  account  of  his  tour  in  Switzerland. 

ITke  report  of  thU  Lecture  U  unawndably  pottponed  to  aJkUure  number  of 
the  Proceedingi  of  the  Society, "] 
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iSinnnal  imeetfng,  1863. 

June  10.  This  meeting  was  held,  by  the  permission  of  the  Curators, 
in  the  Taylor  Building,  the  Rey.  the  President  in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
Tbe  Eev.  T.  D.  Pige,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 
The  Rey.  A.  S.  Farrar,  M.A.,  Queen's  College. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

The  World's  Debt  to  Art.  A  Lecture  by  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  in  ud 
of  the  Albert  Memorial  Fand.    From  the  Author, 

The  Condition  and  Prospects  of  Architectural  Art.  By  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope, 
Esq.    From  the  Author, 

The  annual  report  was  then  read  by  the  Seniob  Secbetabt. 

"ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"  YoiTB  Committee  have  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  another  year's 
labours,  to  report  favourably  of  the  progress  of  the  Society. 

"  They  have  to  record,  in  the  first  place,  a  considerable  accession 
of  members,  not  so  great,  perhaps,  as  in  the  previous  year,  but 
still  sufficient  to  shew  that  there  is  much  interest  felt  by  members 
of  the  University  in  the  studies  which  the  Society  is  designed  to 
promote. 

"  In  the  second  place,  they  have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
state  of  their  funds,  and  now  that  the  ndes  as  to  the  subscriptions  are 
on  a  sound  basis,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  prosperous 
state  may  long  continue. 

"  Thirdly,  the  Committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  there 
has  been  no  falling  off  in  the  number  or  value  of  the  lectures  which 
have  been  delivered  before  the  Society  during  the  past  twelve  months, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  summary,  the  list  of  subjects  has 
been  varied  and  interesting. 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  Art  and  Architecture  had 
throughout  obtained  a  prominence  over  History,  there  having  been 
only  one  purely  Historical  Paper,  and  that  even  led  —  so  clearly 
do  the  two  studies  seem   united — to  an  interesting  architectural 
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"  Of  the  eleven  lectures  which  have  been  delivered,  three  more 
especially  treated  of  Roman  artj  namely,  that  by  the  President  on  the 
recent  discovery  of  a  Roman  temple  at  Newcastle ;  that  by  the  Junior 
Secretary,  on  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Beckley ;  and 
that  by  Professor  Westwood,  on  early  Christian  art,  illustrated  chiefly 
by  examples  from  Italy. 

"To  the  President  the  Society  has  been  especially  indebted  for 
bringing  before  them  so  interesting  a  discovery.  Few  renuuns  of 
Roman  temples  have  been  found  in  this  country,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  burials  which  had  taken  place  there,  as  well  as  the  preservation 
of  the  two  altars,  rendered  the  subject  one  of  great  interest.  When 
it  is  added  that  the  inscriptions  presented  many  difficulties,  that  the 
names  of  the  two  gods  to  whom  the  altars  were  dedicated  were  pre- 
viously unknown  to  us,  that  the  names  of  the  officers  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  were  sufficiently  known  to  afford  good  grounds  for 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  date,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  much  room  for  doubt  in  some  parts  as  to  the  construction  of  ^e 
Latin,  the  Society  may  well  be  congratulated  that  their  President 
undertook  the  task  of  pointing  out  these  difficulties  to  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  offering  suggestions  for  their  solution. 

"  The  chief  interest  belonging  to  the  discovery  of  the  Roman  villa 
at  Beckley  arises  frx)m  its  being  in  our  own  immediate  neighbour, 
hood,  and  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  road 
which  passed  near  to  this  city.  The  Committee  feel  that  in  obtain- 
ing accurate  plans  and  measurements,  with  descriptions  of  the  relics 
which  were  found,  the  Society  was  performing  not  the  least  im- 
poi*tant  of  its  duties. 

*'  For  the  very  interesting  summary  of  the  symbols  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Professor  West  wood,  the  Society 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  beautiful  illustrations  which 
were  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  from  ivory  carvings  of  very  early  date, 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  the  lecture.  The 
Committee  can  only  regret  that  a  larger  number  of  members  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  rare  opportunity  of  examining  such  beautiful 
specimens  of  early  art. 

'*  Of  the  papers  relating  more  especially  to  medisoval  architecture 
should  be  mentioned  Mr.  J.  K.  Parker's  explanation  of  the  changes 
which  have  at  different  times  taken  place  in  the  work  of  the  Abbaye 
aux  Hommes  at  Caen.  So  constantly  has  this  building  been  referred 
to  as  an  example  of  architectural  skill  of  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest of  England,  so  often,  too,  held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness 
of  the  architects  of  this  country  at  that  time,  that  it  is  very  important 
to  know  that  scarcely  a  stone  of  the  construction  as  it  existed  in  the 
Conqueror's  time  is  visible,  and  that  at  two  or  three  different  dates, 
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extending  to  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  alterations  were  made  which 
brought  the  building  to  that  state  in  which  it  is  so  often  supposed  to 
have  been  left  by  William. 

"  The  next  three  papers  relating  to  mediffival  architecture  concern 
buildings  in  this  city,  namely,  St.  Mary*s  Church,  the  crypt  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  old  boundary  wall  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswide. 

**  The  restoration  which  has  just  been  completed  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  suggested  the  first  paper,  and  Mr.  Buckeridge  took  occasion, 
in  telling  the  Society  what  had  been  renewed,  to  give  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  fabric  of  the  church.  There  were  many  points  in  his  paper 
of  much  interest,  as  during  the  repairs  we  had  had  opportunities  for 
investigating  doubtful  points  in  the  architectural  history  of  the  build- 
ing, which  could  not  have  been  done  without  a  minute  examination  of 
details  of  construction.  His  paper  led  to  a  discussion  on  the  question 
whether  the  porch  ought  or  ought  not,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, to  be  restored.  Your  Committee  refer  to  this  point  in  another 
part  of  their  report.  ^ 

"The  subject  of  St.  Peter's  crypt  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Society  on  two  different  evenings.  In  November  last  Mr.  Carey  first 
brought  the  subject  forward,  and  by  several  arguments  carefully  put 
together  led  many  of  the  members  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  west 
end  of  the  crypt  there  were  one  or  more  passages  extending  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  various  opinions 
as  to  the  purpose  or  extent  of  the  passage,  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
wish  amongst  members  that  something  should  be  done  towards  setting 
the  matter  at  rest.  The  result  was  that  a  sub-committee  was  formed, 
and  on  May  27th  last  their  report,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  submitted  to 
a  general  meeting.  Although  the  belief  of  some  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  much  larger  passage  than  that  which  was  found  was  not  shaken,  the 
Committee  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  any  further  light  being  thrown 
on  the  question.  They  believe  that  there  were  two  side  passages  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  with  steps  leading  from  them  up  into  the  nave  of 
the  church,  but  that  the  middle  recess  only  extended  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  deep,  in  fact,  not  further  than  was  visible  before  the  exca- 
vations were  commenced. 

"  To  Mr.  Conradi  the  Society  are  indebted  for  a  careful  plan  of  the 
remains  of  a  river-bed,  steps,  and  other  stone- work  which  were  dis- 
covered in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  buildings  on  the  south 
side  of  Christ  Church.  The  discoveries  seem  to  point  to  a  ditch  or 
arm  of  the  river  having  passed  in  this  direction,  but  at  what  period  it 
was  not  easy  to  determine.  Your  Committee,  however,  hope  that  as 
the  works  proceed,  and  further  excavations  are  made,  careful  notes 
of  any  discoveries  will  be  taken,  which,  when  put  together,  may 
do  much  to  clear  up  many  difficulties  which  occur  in  ^^^P^P^^ 
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the  exact  line  of  enclosure  which  existed  at  different  times  in  this 
part  of  Oxford. 

"  Next  in  order  should  be  mentioned  a  lecture  which  must  be  said 
to  belong  equally  to  architecture  and  to  history.  Mr.  Freeman's  ac- 
count of  his  recent  visit  to  Switzerland  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  blending  of  the  two  studies.  It  shewed  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  country  was  not  to  be  understood  unless  the  history  was 
first  learnt,  and  therefore  while  the  early  part  of  the  lecture  was 
purely  historical,  the  latter  part  would  rank  under  our  architectural 
papers.  The  remarks  were  illustrated  also  by  a  large  number  of 
drawings  of  architectural  details  taken  by  Mr.  Freeman  on  the 
spot 

**  Professor  Bogers's  paper  must  be  said  to  be  purely  historical,  and 
the  Society  is  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  labours  which  he  must 
have  bestowed  in  collecting  so  many  curious  facts  in  a  branch  of  his- 
torical study  to  which  hitherto,  perhaps,  little  or  no  attention  has  been 
paid.  The  '  Commercial  Boutes  of  the  Middle  Ages '  is  a  subject  full 
of  interest,  especially  that  part  of  it  to  which  the  Professor  chiefly 
confined  his  attention,  namely,  the  courses  of  European  trade  and  the 
line  of  transport  of  goods  from  the  East  to  this  country.  As  has  been 
before  mentioned,  the  question  of  the  line  of  Oriental  commerce 
through  France  suggested  a  discussion  as  to  the  architectural  records 
of  that  line.  It  appeared  that  in  several  places  it  was  marked  by  the 
beauty  of  the  churches,  and  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect,  who  was  present, 
pointed  out  that  the  ornamentation  in  the  details  of  buildings  along 
these  lines  shewed  an  Eastern  origin. 

"The  last  paper  will  best  be  classed  as  archeeological.  To  the 
kindness  of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  the  Abb6  Cochet,  the  Society  is 
indebted  for  the  gift  of  two  singular  vases  found  in  a  tomb  probably  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Wylie  kindly  accompanied  the 
gift  by  an  account  of  the  curious  custom  to  which  the  vases  in  question 
seemed  to  point,  and  which  was  no  doubt  of  very  early  origin,  but 
which  in  some  parts  of  France  seems  to  have  lingered  on  till  the  six- 
teenth century.  Of  the  two  vessels  sent  Mr.  Wylie  considered  one 
was  for  holding  holy  water,  the  other  for  burning  charcoal,  some  of 
which  was  still  remaining  in  the  vessel. 

"It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  in  reviewing  the  list  of  papers  and 
lectures  just  mentioned,  that  architectural  study  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of. 

*'  Of  architectural  works  in  Oxford,  the  Committee  have  first  of  all 
to  speak  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  restoration  of  which  they  believe 
has  given  general  satisfaction.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  range  of 
pinnacles,  but  it  is  not  generally  known,  that  for  the  design  which 
was  followed  Mr.  Scott  had  ample  authority  in  details  whic 
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covered  hidden  from  view,  proving  that  what  has  now  been  erected 
is  at  least  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  the  original  plan,  and 
that  the  negative  evidence  derived  from  the  engravings  is  not  to  be 
depended  on. 

*'  Of  the  works  at  Merton  College  and  at  Christ  Church  it  is  some- 
what premature  for  the  Committee  to  express  any  opinion.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  buildings  at  Merton  will  meet  with 
general  approval,  not  from  any  fault  in  the  design,  but  from  the  loss 
of  the  grand  old  trees,  which  were  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  view  of 
Oxford  from  the  meadow. 

**  Your  Committee  cannot  pass  over  the  fact  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Gothic  style  in  the  building  of  houses  is  now  becoming  very 
prevalent  in  this  city.  Three  new  houses  have  lately  sprung  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  New  Museum,  all  built  under  the  control  of  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University.  The  first  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  called 
true  Gothic,  but  being  in  the  Elizabethan  style  preserving  much  of 
a  Gothic  character ;  the  second,  near  to  it,  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
though  the  hipped  roofs  are  features  which  are  not  usual  in  this 
country,  while  they  prevent  the  use  of  the  gable,  which  has  always 
proved  so  attractive  a  feature  in  mediseval  houses ;  the  third  is  yet 
hardly  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state  to  express  any  opinion  upon. 

"  A  little  further  to  the  north,  another  house  just  finished  in  the 
Gothic  style  has  many  features  of  great  beauty.  The  two  opposite 
the  new  church  in  St.  Giles's  have  been  referred  to  in  a  previous 
report.  Lastly,  the  new  Registry  opposite  the  County  Courts,  in  the 
New  Boad,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  houses,  as  far  as 
the  exterior  is  concerned,  which  have  been  erected.  It  is  essentially 
English  Gbthic,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Com- 
mittee  believe  that  the  fashion  once  set  will  spread,  as  they  have 
noticed  not  only  in  this  place,  but  in  several  other  cities  and  towns, 
a  corresponding  return  to  the  national  style  of  the  country. 

'*  Before  concluding  it  is  customary  to  refer  to  the  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  officers  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 

''  As  usual,  five  members  of  the  committee  have  retired  and  five 
others  have  taken  their  place.  These  names  will  be  found  printed  in 
a  previous  report. 

"The  President,  to  whom  they  are  so  much  indebted  for  his 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  kindly  retained  his  office  for 
a  second  year. 

"Since  the  last  annual  meeting  Mr.  Challis  has  resigned  the 
Secretaryship,  and  Mr.  James  Parker  has  undertaken  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Medd. 

"Your  Committee  cannot  as  yet  report  anything  definitely  as  to 
the  future  destination  of  their  fine  collection  of^c^te^  ^jio^ 
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but  they  have  every  reason  to  be  hopeful.  The  alterations  which  are 
being  made  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  promise  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  Oxford,  besides  a  museum  of  physical  science,  per- 
haps the  most  complete  in  Europe,  may  possess  also  a  museum  of 
national  antiquities,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  second  to  few,  and  worthy 
of  the  reputation  of  a  great  University." 

The  Rev.  the  Masteb  op  Untvebsttt  College  rose  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  Beport.  He  was  happy  to  do  this,  and  regretted 
only  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  attend  more  of  the  meetings.  He 
referred  to  the  improvement  which  was  going  on  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  country.  It  was  not  merely, 
he  thought,  a  question  of  Gothic  or  Palladian,  but  that  there  was 
a  real  progress — because  the  science  was  being  better  understood.  And 
much  was  due  to  the  work  of  this  Society.  The  Society  was,  he 
admitted,  at  a  disadvantage  at  present  in  having  no  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  its  casts  and  models,  and  of  lending  its  books,  but  he  hoped 
this  would  not  last  much  longer.  He  had  no  doubt,  were  a  proper 
museum  provided,  many  additions  would  be  made  to  the  collection. 
The  University  had  done  a  great  deal  in  one  direction,  namely, 
physical  science,  he  hoped  that  they  would  now  do  something  towards 
the  promotion  of  historical  science. 

The  Pbofessob  of  Modebk  Histoby  said  that  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  Beport  and  congratulating  the  Society 
upon  the  flourishing  condition  which  that  Beport  represented.  As 
some  of  the  new  houses  in  Oxford  had  been  referred  to  in  the  Beport, 
and  amongst  them  his  own,  he  would  suggest  that  the  Society  would 
add  to  its  usefulness  if  it  offered  advice  on  such  matters.  As  the 
Society  numbered  amongst  its  body  several  persons  who  had  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  he  thought  it  might  exercise  con- 
siderable influence  with  those  who  were  about  to  build  houses ;  and 
considering  the  character  of  Oxford  as  a  city  of  buildings,  it  was  of 
great  importance  that  some  control  should  be  exercised,  or  the  beauty 
of  the  place  might  very  easily  be  marred.  He  thought,  indeed,  that 
fifty  years  hence  people  would  feel  very  dissatisfied  with  what  was 
now  being  done.  With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  the  Society's 
labours,  he  thought  that  the  range  of  historical  study  should  be  made 
somewhat  wider  than  it  appeared  hitherto  to  have  been.  He  was 
glad,  however,  to  remark  that  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  had 
given  them  so  interesting  a  lecture.  His  subject  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  history;  indeed,  history  could  not  properly  be  studied 
alone,  and  therefore  he  was  glad  to  see  it  accompanied  by  sister 
studies.  It  is  true  that  architecture  had  obtained  an  undue  share 
of  attention  during  the  past  year,  but  he  thought,  judging;  from  other 
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circumstances,  that  there  was  a  good  opening  for  founding  a  great 
school  of  history  in  this  University,  and  that  the  Society  had  it  in  its 
power  materially  to  aid  such  a  result. 

The  PiLESinENT  remarked  upon  the  undue  preponderance  of  archi- 
tectural over  historical  subjects  during  the  past  year,  but  could  safely 
say  that  it  was  not  from  any  bias  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  They 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  received  more  communications  in  this 
department,  and  he  hoped  they  might  do  so  during  the  next  year. 

He  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  for  his  remarks  upon  the 
Photographs  which  were  exhibited. 


Mr.  Pabkeb  said, — '*  I  have  been  called  upon  at  very  short  notice  to 
jsay  something  about  the  photographs  of  buildings  in  Rome  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  which  are  exhibited  here  to-day.  To  enter  into  any 
details  of  the  history  of  each  of  these  buildings  would  obviously  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  study  on  my  part,  and  a  great  deal  more 
patience  on  yours,  than  can  be  expected  on  either  side.  It  would 
amount  to  giving  you  the  history  of  architecture  in  Italy.  I  must 
therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  remarks,  such  as  seem  to  me 
to  occur  naturally  on  looking  at  these  photographs.  We  are  reminded 
at  once  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  architecture  of  Rome,  and  the 
points  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  other  places  and  of  other  na- 
tions who  went  before  and  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  those  who 
followed,  who  in  their  turn  borrowed  largely  from  the  architecture  of 
Rome.  The  styles  which  went  before  it  in  Europe  were  the  Greek 
and  the  Etruscan :  those  which  followed  were  the  mediaeval  styles  of 
the  different  nations  of  modem  Europe,  commonly  known  by  the  con- 
venient general  term  of  Gbthic  Architecture.  I  am  not  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  each  of  these  styles  as  a  matter  of  taste,  of  which 
the  discussion  is  endless.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  only  the  general 
principles  in  which  these  styles  differ  from  each  other.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Oreeks  is  distinguished  by  the  strong  prominence  of  the 
horizontal  line,  by  its  simplicity  of  plan  and  construction,  and  its 
reality.  We  have  only  temples  remaining  of  this  style,  and  their  plan 
is  the  simple  parallelogram,  while  their  construction  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  most  simple  wooden  hut.  These  temples  are  built  of  large 
pieces  of  stone  or  marble,  some  of  which  are  long  and  placed  upright, 
corresponding  to  the  wooden  posts  of  the  hut ;  which  when  of  stone 
we  call  pillars,  and  when  of  marble,  columns.  Others  are  placed  hori- 
zontally upon  these,  and  correspond  to  the  wooden  beams  of  the  hut, 
which  carry  the  roof,  and  have  the  ends  of  the  rafters  projecting  over 
them :  in  stone  or  marble  these  horizontal  pieces  are  called  the  en- 
tablature or  the  cornice,  and  in  the  Greek  temples  they  also  carried 
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the  roof;  and  the  corbels  which  carried  the  ends  of  the  rafters  were 
carved  into  yarious  ornamental  forms  and  called  by  different  names. 
Bat  throughout  in  this  style  the  real  construction  was  shewn,  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  it 

*'  The  Etruscans,  with  whom  the  Romans  were  more  immediately 
connected  in  their  earlier  days,  also  had  a  style  of  their  own  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  only  buildings  of  this  interesting  people 
that  we  haye  remaining  are  the  walls  and  gateways  of  their  fortified 
cities,  and  their  tombs.  The  walls  are  built  of  large  blocks  of  tra- 
vertine, or  tufa,  or  other  stone,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
of  the  country  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  gateways  are 
carved  with  pilasters  of  a  rude  barbaric  grandeur,  reminding  us  of  the 
Egyptians.  There  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  conceal  the  real  con- 
struction. Their  tombs  are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  are 
carved  in  imitation  of  the  interior  of  a  wooden  building,  shewing  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  live  in  wooden  houses,  their  tombs  being  an 
exact  copy  of  their  houses :  and  some  of  these  caves  seem  to  have  been 
originally  used  as  dwelling-places,  very  probably  by  the  family  who 
are  buried  there,  and  who  are  always  represented  lying  on  couches  or 
beds  in  a  recumbent  position,  not  flat,  but  resting  on  their  elbows  and 
half  raising  themselves.  Many  of  their  effigies  are  admirably  sculp- 
tured, and  they  are  very  numerous.  There  are  at  least  a  score  of 
them  in  Rome,  some  in  museums,  others  in  the  courtyards  of  noble- 
men's houses.  These  prove  that  the  Etruscans  were  admirable  sculp- 
tors, and  very  exact  copyists  of  nature,  but  had  little  invention — a  cha- 
racter which  belongs  to  their  descendants  at  the  present  day. 

^'  Some  of  the  early  buildings  of  Rome  are  of  Etruscan  character, 
and  have  walls  built  of  large  blocks  of  travertine,  or  tufa,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  photographs  of  the  temples  of  Mars  Ultor  and  of  Pallas ;  but 
this  cannot  be  called  the  Roman  style,  as  they  soon  abandoned  it,  and 
adopted  a  style  of  their  own,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  sham. 
The  real  construction  of  a  Roman  building  is  always  concealed,  and 
what  is  called  the  decorative  construction  has  in  reality  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  construction.  The  real  construction  is  entirely  of  brick ; 
the  roof  is  carried  upon  brick  walls  or  upon  brick  arches,  resting  upon 
brick  piers,  and  perhaps  has  a  brick  vault  under  it ;  but  the  marble 
porticoes  which  are  placed  in  front  of  the  brick  walls  carry  nothing 
but  themselves,  and  do  not  contribute  in  the  slightest  d^ree  to  the 
support  of  the  building.  The  brick  walls  are  also  cased  or  veneered 
with  stone  or  marble,  but  the  casing  forms  no  part  of  the  construction, 
and  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  building.  It  appears  that 
when  Augustus  boasted  that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left  it 
of  marble,  he  appealed  to  the  eye  only,  and  did  not  mean  that  he  had 
pulled  down  the  whole  city  and  built  it  up  afresh,  but  onlv  that  he 
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bad  cased  the  old  brick  buildings  with  marble,  and  added  marble 
porticoes  in  front  of  them. 

''  Professor  Stanley  told  the  Society  some  months  since  that  he 
believed  the  Pantheon  had  been  rebuilt  as  a  Christian  Church  in  the 
seventh  century.  I  could  hardly  venture  to  differ  from  so  high  an 
authority  if  he  had  at  all  stated  this  as  the  result  of  his  own  obser- 
vation, but  as  he  gave  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fergusson  for  the  state- 
ment, and  I  have  reason  to  know  Mr.  Fergusson  to  be  a  very  bad 
authority  on  many  subjects,  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that  I  enter- 
tain the  very  opposite  opinion.  I  believe  the  Pantheon  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  buildings  in  Rome,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  supported 
by  some  of  the  best  Roman  antiquaries.  The  inscription  on  the  frieze 
states  that  it  was  built  by  Agrippa  B.C.  27.  The  plan  and  con- 
struction of  the  building  seem  to  me  to  make  it  absurd  to  say  it  could 
have  been  built  for  a  Christian  Church ;  it  is  true  that  it  was  conse- 
crated as  a  church  by  Pope  Boni&ce  lY.  in  608,  as  were  several 
other  heathen  temples  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  But  the 
Pantheon  was  evidently  built  for  heathen  sacrifices ;  the  building  is 
circular  without  and  polygonal  within,  and  has  an  original  stone  floor, 
not  flat,  but  panelled  as  it  were  with  grooves  or  surface  drains  between 
the  panels,  converging  and  sloping  gently  down  to  the  open  well 
or  reservoir  in  the  centre  for  the  blood  of  the  animals  and  the  water 
with  which  the  pavement  was  washed  down  after  the  sacrifice  was 
over.  The  roof  also  has  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  still  open 
to  the  sky  and  to  all  weather,  and  which  never  has  been  closed. 
Although  it  is  true  that  altars  to  all  the  martyrs  in  the  Calendar  have 
been  placed  against  the  walls  in  the  niches,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  a  building  on  this  plan  was  ever  constructed  for  a  Christian 
church.  The  brick-work  of  the  walls  is  of  the  earliest  kind,  of  the 
large  thin  bricks  or  tiles  of  which  the  Romans  were  so  fond;  and 
although  a  handsome  marble  portico  has  been  built  against  one  side 
of  the  temple,  and  the  wall  has  been  for  the  most  part  cased  with 
marble,  yet  this  marble  casing  has  never  been  completed,  and  to  this 
day  part  of  the  brick  wall  remains  visible.  The  brick  arches  of 
construction  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph. 

''After  the  fashion  of  ornamenting  their  brick  buildings  with 
marble  columns  was  once  set,  the  Romans,  with  their  usual  imitative 
character,  carried  it  to  an  absurd  excess :  hundreds  of  columns  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  were  used  to  ornament  a  single  palace ;  and  several 
thousand  marble  columns  altogether  are  known  to  have  been  collected 
in  ancient  Rome,  some  taken  from  conquered  cities,  others,  and  pro- 
bably by  far  the  largest  part,  made  to  order  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara 
and  elsewhere.  When  th^  Christian  churches  cnme  to  be  built  in 
the  fourth,   fifth,   and    following    centuries,   the^e    autioue^^^ijUe 
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columns  afforded  their  builders  an  inexhaustible  supply,  and  almost 
every  church  in  Borne  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  tenth  is  built 
of  brick  ornamented  with  antique  marble  columns.  For  instance,  in 
the  celebrated  church  of  S.  Clemente,  both  the  church  of  the  ninth 
century, — which  was  destroyed  and  buried  during  the  civil  wars  in 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  cud  has  only  recently  been  dug  out, — 
and  the  present  church  built  on  the  top  of  it  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
are  alike  constructed  of  brick  and  ornamented  with  antique  marble 
columns. 

"  The  buildings  of  modem  Bome  are  for  the  most  part  an  imitation, 
and  generally  a  bad  imitation,  of  those  of  ancient  Rome ;  there  is  only 
one  Gothic  church  in  Rome  out  of  about  three  hundred,  and  that  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  not  good  Qothic.  The  Romans,  and  in- 
deed the  Italians  generally,  despised  Gothic  Architecture,  which  was 
not  at  all  suited  to  their  taste  or  their  ideas,  so  that  they  could  not 
understand  it  or  appreciate  its  merits.  The  great  characteristic  of 
the  Gothic  styles  is  reality ;  every  part  of  the  real  construction  is 
shewn  and  is  made  ornamental,  no  matter  what  the  material  may  be ; 
some  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  world  are  built  of  brick, 
but  the  brick  is  not  veneered  with  marble,  or  concealed  in  any  way. 
The  Gothic  of  Italy  is  always  an  exotic — not  natural  to  the  soil ;  and 
almost  always  an  imitation  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  of  the 
French,  German,  or  English  styles  of  the  thirteenth.  Even  in  the 
best  examples  of  Italian  Gothic  the  horizontal  line  is  still  the  pre- 
vailing feature ;  the  Italians  never  could  realize  the  idea  of  the  vertical 
line  being  the  prominent  line  of  a  building,  which  I  need  not  say  is 
a  chief  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  styles.  There  are,  however,  some 
of  the  features  of  the  medieval  buildings  of  Italy  which  are  well 
worthy  of  attention  and  study,  although  not  Gothic ;  such  as  their 
cloisters,  as  at  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  and  their  tall  campaniles  of  many 
small  stones,  which  are  peculiar  to  Italy,  and  often  a  very  elegant 
feature  in  the  view  of  their  cities. 

*'  The  architecture  of  Florence  belongs  to  quite  a  distinct  school 
to  that  of  Rome,  and  the  magnificent  dome  of  its  cathedral  is  perhaps 
second  only  to  that  of  Siena,  and  shews  how  well  the  dome  may  be 
combined  with  the  Gothic  style.  The  bronze  doors  of  the  Baptistery 
also  rank  among  the  marvels  of  skilM  workmanship.  Notwith- 
standing these  glories,  the  general  impression  which  the  architecture 
of  Florence  leaves  on  the  memory  is  that  of  veneering  run  mad, 
and  the  Englishman  is  naturally  reminded  of  Tunbridge  ware.  This 
veneering  in  patterns  of  different  coloured  marbles  is  carried  up  even 
to  the  top  of  the  campanile,  which  in  Rome  had  always  escaped  and 
remained  honest  brickwork.  The  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  fortified  houses  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  .ce^ifoirim^in 
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Italj ;  the  covered  gallery  at  the  top  carried  on  a  fine  set  of  machi- 
coulis is  probably  an  addition  to  the  original  structure.  There  are 
several  fine  churches  in  Florence,  but  as  we  have  no  photographs 
of  them  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  them. 

"The  cathedral  of  Orvieto  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
Florentine  school,  and  its  wonderful  west  front  is  one  of  the  richest 
pieces  of  architectural  decoration  in  the  world ;  the  series  of  sculptures 
with  which  it  is  covered  are  quite  unrivalled  in  their  way.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  and  without  denying  its  excellence  in  its  way,  the 
effect  which  it  leaves  on  the  mind  is  not  satisfactory,  we  cannot  help 
seeing  and  feeling  that  it  is  a  magnificent  sham ;  not  only  is  it  veneered 
all  over,  but  the  very  wall  on  which  it  is  secured  is  itself  a  sham  west 
fi^nt,  built  up  against  an  earlier  building,  and  extending  above  the 
roof  and  beyond  the  side-aisles;  it  is  all  evidently  built  for  effect, 
there  is  no  reality  about  it. 

"The  school  of  Pisa  is  also  quite  distinct  from  any  other,  and 
deserves  much  commendation  and  careful  study.  It  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Eepublic  of  Pisa  in  its  best  days 
— ^the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  group  of  buildings 
formed  by  the  Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Campanile,  or  leaning 
tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo,  or  cloister,  is  quite  imrivalled.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  this  school  is  the  abundant  use  of  colonnettes, 
or  small  columns,  which  we  commonly  call  in  England  detached 
shafts  carrying  arcades,  with  which  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  their 
buildings  is  covered.  The  elegant  little  chapel  of  the  Spina,  built 
out  from  the  bank  into  the  riviBr  Arno,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature 
of  Pisa :  it  is  of  two  periods,  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
considerably  altered  in  the  fifteenth ;  this  pretty  little  building  is 
almost  unique.  There  is  another  somewhat  similar,  called  the  Bose, 
at  Lucca,  probably  built  in  imitation  of  it,  but  not  equal  to  it.  The 
buildings  of  Lucca  generally  belong  to  the  Pisan  school,  as  it  was  sub- 
ject to  that  Eepublic. 

"  The  Venetian  school  of  architecture  is,  again,  quite  distinct  from 
any  other ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Venice,  but  includes  the 
State  or  Republic  of  Venice,  which  extended  over  the  adjoining 
country  and  included  Verona.  But  the  distinct  Venetian  school  was 
hardly  formed  before  the  fifteenth  century ;  in  earlier  times  the  close 
connection  between  Venice  and  Byzantium  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
architecture.  St.  Mark's  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Byzantine 
church  located  accidentally  in  Italy  ;  the  original  fabric  with  its  fine 
domes  is  entirely  of  brick,  and  was  originally  quite  plain ;  parts  of  it 
are  still  visible  and  unaltered;  but  a  rich  western  porch-aisle  was 
added  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  and,  as  usual,  veneered  with 
marble  and  enriched  with  columns  of  marble;   9i^^e(FlP^^^(!RPl^^ 
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this  porcb  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  are  placed ;  other  spoils  from 
conquered  cities  are  used  as  ornaments  in  this  western  porch.  Some 
of  the  mosaics  are  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  others  of  yarious 
later  periods. 

•*  The  Doge's  Palace  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  Europe,  and  we  haye  no  other  mansion-house  equal  to  it  in 
beautj  and  magnificence.  Nevertheless  it  is  far  from  being  the 
faultless  building  which  some  have  represented  it.  The  situation  at 
an  angle,  with  one  front  to  the  lagoon  and  the  other  to  a  fine  open 
place,  adds  much  to  the  effect.  It  was  begun  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  grand  arcades  to  the  sea  front  belong  to  that  period ; 
but  those  on  the  other  front  are  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Burges,  the  costume  of  the  figures  on  the 
capitals  being  of  that  date :  the  upper  part  b  obviously  later,  and  is 
extremely  flat,  with  a  very  ugly  parapet  or  battlement ;  the  flat  face  of 
the  wall  is  veneered  with  marble  in  a  very  singular  manner,  in  pat- 
terns of  a  diamond  shape,  formed  of  pieces  of  pink  and  white  marble 
of  the  shape  of  bricks,  and  having  quite  that  appearance  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, although  in  reality  considerably  larger  than  common  bricks; 
the  windows  appear  to  have  been  either  prepared  beforehand,  or  used 
again. 

'*  The  principal  doorway  is  very  rich,  but  very  fantastic,  and  shews 
the  Venetian  fashion  of  imitating  earlier  styles.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1443,  but  the  details  are  a  jumble  of  the  Norman  billet- 
ornament,  twisted  shafts,  and  the  cable  moulding  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  window  tracery  of  the  'fourteenth,  and  the  panels  and 
sculpture  of  the  fifteenth. 

"  The  grand  flight  of  steps  from  the  courtyard  to  the  state  apart- 
ments, finished  in  1556,  and  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Giants,  is  a  grand  design  of  its  kind,  and  imposing 
from  its  simple  massive  character  and  large  scale. 

''  The  Campanile  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  pyramid  on  the 
top,  is  by  no  means  a  happy  or  an  elegant  structure :  the  sort  of  porch 
at  the  foot  called  the  Loggetta,  is  a  good  composition  of  the  kind. 

"  Of  the  palaces,  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  is  the  one  called 
the  '  Fondaco  die  Tarchi ;'  this  is  probably  a  building  of  the  twelfth 
century,  from  the  use  of  the  zigzag  ornament  round  the  arches,  but 
with  antique  marble  columns,  probably  brought  from  Byzantium.  No- 
thing certain  is  known  respecting  its  history. 

''  The  Gothic  fronts  of  houses  or  palaces  on  the  Grand  Cunal  are 
exceedingly  elegant  and  picturesque,  with  their  numerous  arcades  of 
small  ogee  arches  and  tracery  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
with  a  certain  Oriental  look  about  them.  But  we  must  not  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  pretty  effects  of  this  city  of  faery  land,  and  an  ex- 
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amination  of  these  pretty  buildings  shews  that  their  fronts  are  only 
shams,  with  very  little  behind  them,  and  that  they  are  really  for  the 
most  part  work  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  imitation  of  earlier  styles. 
The  modem  palaces  in  the  genuine  Italian  style  are  very  fine  ex- 
amples of  their  kind. 

'*  The  church  on  the  island  of  Murano  is  a  very  rich  and  fine  one 
of  the  twelfth  century,  now  well  known  by  Mr.  Buskin*s  beautiful 
engravings  of  it. 

"  The  church  of  the  Frasi,  or  the  Friars,  which  is  absurdly  attri- 
buted to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  in  reality  a  fine  brick  church  of  the 
fifteenth.  An  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  tower  gives  the  date  of 
1361,  and  this  is  evidently  the  most  ancient  part. 

**  The  west  door  of  the  ruined  church  of  Servi  has  an  inscription 
over  it  giving  the  date  of  1491,  with  mouldings  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth,  mixed  with  the  billet  and  cable  ornaments  of  the  twelfth, 
as  shewn  in  the  photograph. 

"  The  celebrated  cathedral  of  Milan  is  one  which  very  much  dis- 
appoints expectations,  both  on  the 'exterior  and  in  the  interior ;  its  vast 
size  must  always  give  it  a  grand  effect,  and  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
original  design,  but  it  is  badly  carried  out,  at  long  intervals,  and  with 
wretched  details.  The  white  marble  with  which  the  exterior  is  cased 
does  not  produce  the  good  effect  which  might  be  expected  ;  it  makes 
all  the  work  look  shallow  and  poor,  and  the  parapets  standing  up 
against  the  bright  blue  sky  look  exactly  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of 
cardboard.  The  details  of  the  modern  doorways  and  windows  also 
are  incongruous,  and  do  not  harmonize  with  the  general  style.  The 
effect  of  the  interior  is  very  fine  and  striking  at  first  sight,  but  it  does 
not  bear  examination  ;  we  are  disappointed  when  we  find  that  all  the 
vaults  have  merely  plain  flat  surfaces,  and  are  painted  to  imitate  the 
ribs  and  groining  of  Gothic  vaults  :  the  painting  is  so  admirably  done 
as  to  deceive  all  ordinary  observers,  and  to  make  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  are  only  sham. 

"  The  great  public  Hospital  of  the  city  of  Milan  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  moulded  brick- work  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  Here 
there  is  no  sham,  the  real  construction  is  shewn  and  made  ornamental, 
according  to  true  Gothic  principles.  The  building  is  as  large  as  one 
of  our  largest  colleges,  and  not  unlike  one  in  general  design,  with  its 
two  quadrangles  surrounded  by  suites  of  apartments,  the  principal 
rooms  being  all  on  the  first  fioor,  with  a  series  of  recessed  arches  in 
front  of  them,  carried  on  bold  pilaster  columns  with  fine  capitals,  and 
the  window-arches  much  enriched,  and  having  heads  boldly  projecting 
from  the  tympanum,  formed  under  the  parapet  and  by  the  spandrels 
of  the  two  sub-arches ;  the  whole  is  executed  in  moulded  brick  called 
terra-cotta.  ^.g.^.^^^  by  ^^OOgie 
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*'  There  are  a  few  other  photographs  on  the  walls  £rom  other  places, 
which  time  does  not  permit  me  to  notice ;  and  perhaps  we  could  not 
better  conclude  these  few  general  remarks  on  buildings  in  Italj,  than 
by  calling  the  attention  of  English  architects  and  builders  to  the 
moulded  brick-work  of  the  great  Hospital  at  Milan.*' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
Mr.  Parker,  and  the  meeting  separated. 
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Second  Meeting,  Trinity  Term,  1863. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  extemporary  lecture  given  by 
Mr.  Freeman  on  the  History  and  Architecture  of  Switzerland,  referred 
to  at  p.  236. 

"  r  was  asked  by  the  President  at  the  last  Meeting  to  give  at  the 
present  one  some  account  of  what  I  saw  in  my  late  tour  in  Switzer- 
land. This  I  will  now  gladly  attempt,  but  I  must  first  explain  what 
I  can  do  and  what  I  cannot  do.  I  am  as  yet  prepared  only  to  start 
questions  rather  than  to  answer  them,  as  1  have  seen  enough  to  excite 
curiosity,  but  not  enough  fully  to  gratify  it.  I  have  seen  many  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  country,  and  I  have,  as  usual,  brought  away 
large  quantities  of  drawings.  But  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  finest 
buildings,  especially  some  of  the  most  ancient,  I  have  not  seen.  My 
journey  was  undertaken  mainly  with  historical  and  political  objects, 
to  which  architecture  and  antiquities  had  to  be  kept  quite  subordi- 
nate. I  have  examined  such  buildings  as  I  found  in  the  places  to 
which  my  other  objects  led  me,  but  I  have  not,  as  I  generally  do  in  my 
travels,  gone  directly  in  search  of  architectural  objects.  Moreover  I 
am  not  so  well  acquainted  as  I  should  wish  to  be  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  countries  immediately  surrounding  Switzerland.  Alto- 
gether I  do  not  feel  myself  qualified  to  theorize  at  all  dogmatically, 
but  only  to  throw  out  hints  which  either  myself  or  others  may  be  able, 
on  further  inquiry,  to  work  out  more  at  length. 

"  In  Switzerland,  as  everywhere  else.  History  and  Architecture 
must,  according  to  the  great  principle  of  our  Society,  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  architecture  of  a  country  is  an  essential  part  of  its  ge- 
neral history,  and  its  architectural  history  cannot  possibly  be  imder- 
stood  without  a  clear  view  of  its  political  history.  And  the  political 
history  of  Switzerland,  past  and  present,  is,  to  those  who  can  estimate 
states  according  to  their  moral  and  not  by  their  physical  size,  the 
greatest  history  in  continental  Europe.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  most  English  travellers  are  content  to  run  through  Switzerland 
without  giving  the  least  thought  either  to  its  past  history  or  its 
present  politics.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  climb  up  a  mountain, 
without  stopping  to  think  whether  the  city  that  lies  at  its  base  is 
a  kingdom  or  a  republic,  a  democracy  or  an  oligarchy.  Their  own 
presencejias  corrupted  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts,  in  the  way 
that  the  inhabitants  of  show-places  in  all  countries  are  sure  to  be  cor- 
rupted. Having  done  this,  they  come  home  with  most  false  and 
injurious  notions  of  the  Swiss  nation  in  general,  and  they  throw  need- 
less difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  among  their  own  countrymen  who 
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Tisit  Switzerland  with  more  rational  objects.  Their  conduct  has 
engendered  a  presumption  in  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  Swiss  that 
an  English  traveller  is  probably  a  fool ;  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  Swiss  can  be  made  to  believe  that  an  Englishman  can  have 
any  sensible  object  in  visiting  their  country.  As  soon  as  they  are 
persuaded  that  a  man  has  some  rational  object,  of  whatever  nature, 
no  people  can  be  kinder  and  more  friendly,  more  ready  to  supply  the 
stranger  with  information  or  to  undergo  any  trouble  on  his  beh^. 
But,  thanks  to  the  summer  tourists,  the  very  natural  presimiption 
against  the  English  traveller  has  to  be  broken  down  in  the  first 
instance.  For  my  own  part,  I  visited  Switzerland  at  a  time  when  the 
land  was  free  from  tourists,  and  free  also  from  those  beggars  and 
extortioners  of  whom  tourists  always  talk,  and  whom,  I  therefore  con- 
ceive, they  must  themselves  bring  with  them.  Wherever  I  went,  I 
fell  in  with  men  of  sense  and  information  ;  I  met  in  every  part  of  the 
country  with  kindness  for  which  I  shall  ever  be  thankful,  and  I  have 
made  friends  whose  friendship  I  trust  to  keep.  One  slight  complaint 
only  have  I  to  make,  and  for  that  also  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  tourists 
are  answerable.  In  England  and  in  France  you  are  hardly  ever  hin- 
dered from  seeing  any  object  which  you  wish  to  see ;  you  are  often  an- 
noyed by  silly  guides,  but  you  are  almost  always  allowed  to  see  things 
somehow  or  other.  But  in  Switzerland  I  have  more  than  once  been 
absolutely  hindered  from  seeing  objects ;  to  be  quite  impartial  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  I  may  mention  the  choir-stalls  in  the 
minster  at  Freiburg  and  the  antiquities  preserved  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  minster  at  Bern.  No  doubt  those  who  show  the  churches  had 
been  annoyed  by  idle  gazers,  and  it  would  not  have  been  so  easy  to 
explain  to  them  as  it  might  have  been  to  their  superiors,  that  I  did 
not  belong  to  that  class. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  a  historical  and  political  view, 
Switzerland  is  the  most  interesting  country  of  the  European  continent. 
It  is  Ae  one  living  image  of  ancient  Greece,  the  one  country  where 
the  system  of  small  states  can  be  seen  in  all  its  purity.  It  is,  like 
our  own,  a  country  where  the  past  and  the  present  mutually  support 
and  explain  each  other.  And,  amid  the  most  utter  diversity  in  all 
outward  forms  from  the  institutions  of  our  own  country,  it  is  won- 
derful  how  the  same  general  objects  and  principles  will  be  found  to 
underlie  both.  Switzerland,  like  England,  is  a  country  whose  po- 
litical life  rests  on  traditions,  not  on  theories.  It  contains  the  oldest 
and  the  freest  governments  in  Europe,  the  only  countries  wkere  pure 
democracy  may  still  be  seen  in  the  same  perfection  as  in  the  Athenian 
Pnyx.  Its  Federal  system  has  been  gradually  developed  through 
many  ages  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  through  days  of  reformation  and 
days  of  corruption.     From  one  of  the  laxest  of  unions,  it  has  at  last 
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issued  in  a  perfect  Federal  system,  most  truly  the  work  of  the  nation 
itself,  and  with  which  the  whole  nation,  saye  two  small  extreme  and 
opposite  factions,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  contented.  After  the  trou- 
bles of  the  Sonderbund  had  passed  by,  Switzerland  was  able,  in  1 848, 
to  fix  her  constitution  for  herself.  In  that  year  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  continent  were  too  busy  at  home  for  their  usual  occupation  of 
meddling  in  affairs  which  do  not  concern  them.  The  happy  oppor- 
tunity was  seized ;  in  any  earlier  or  later  year  the  thing  might  have 
been  impossible. 

'*  In  looking  at  the  history  and  politics  of  Switzerland,  we  must 
always  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  purely  artificial  nation 
and  one  which  has  been  gradually  formed.  People  are  apt  to  forget 
this,  and  to  speak  of  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  as  an  ethnological 
unity  in  days  when  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  could  not  be  said  to 
exist.  I  have  before  now  read  of  "Swiss  architecture'*  in  the  Ro- 
manesque period,  and  I  have  seen  King  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  spoken 
of  as  a  "  Swiss  Emperor."  The  territory  of  the  present  Confederation 
consists  of  portions  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Burgundy,  which  a  variety  of  political  circumstances  gradually  de- 
tached from  those  kingdoms  and  led  to  a  close  union  among  them- 
selves. Four  languages  are  spoken  within  the  territories  of  the  League ; 
German,  Italian,  the  old  RhsDtian  Bomansch,  and,  in  the  Burgundian 
districts,  a  variety  of  the  Lingua  cToc,  unhappily  supplanted  as  the 
literary  language  by  French.  German,  French,  and  Italian  are  all 
recognized  as  national  languages.  The  established  religion  of  each 
Canton  is  Catholic  or  Protestant  at  pleasure,  but  the  present  Federal 
Constitution  happily  secures  equality  of  rights  everywhere  to  members 
of  both  Churches.  But  out  of  all  these  varieties,  national,  linguistic, 
and  religious,  a  nation  has  been  formed,  artificial  no  doubt  in  its 
origin,  but,  for  all  the  purposes  of  national  life,  as  true  a  nation  as  any 
in  Europe.  The  history  of  its  formation  may  be  briefly  summed  up. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  three  small  districts 
on  the  borders  of  Swabia  and  Burgundy,  owning  no  superior  but  the 
Emperor,  formed  a  League,  or  rather  renewed  an  ancient  League, 
for  mutual  defence  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria. 
Other  neighbouring  cities  and  districts  soon  joined  them,  forming  in 
all  the  League  of  the  Eight  Ancient  Cantons.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  two  centuries,  a  large  territory,  German,  Burgundian,  and  Italian, 
was  annexed  on  various  terms.  Some  communities  were  admitted  to 
equal  rights  as  members  of  the  League;  oth^,  without  reaching 
this  closest  degree  of  imion,  were  recognized  as  free  and  independent 
allies ;  others  were  protected  or  dependent  states ;  others  were  mere 
subjects,  either  of  the  League  as  a  whole  or  of  one  or  more  of  its  mem- 
bers.   By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  old  political  system  of 
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Switzerland  may  be  looked  on  as  being  completed.  The  country,  in 
nearly  its  present  geographical  extent,  was  occupied,  not  indeed  as  now 
by  a  single  compact  Federation,  but  by  ar  variety  of  states  in  every  sort 
of  relation  to  one  another.  Round  the  Three  Cantons  were  gathered 
the  Eight,  round  them  the  later  Thirteen,  round  them  again  a  crowd  of 
Leagues,  cities,  districts,  and  principalities,  united  with  them  in  every 
possible  variety  of  alliance,  dependence,  and  subjection.  Still,  amidst 
all  this  apparent  confusion,  Switzerland,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  may  be  looked  on,  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  as 
forming  one  political  system ;  the  different  constituent  parts,  widely 
different  as  were  their  relations  to  one  another,  had  all  more  to  do 
with  one  another  than  with  any  external  power.  Nothing  was  needed 
but  the  equalization  of  political  rights  over  the  whole  country  in  order 
to  produce  a  real  Swiss  nation  with  conmion  interests  and  feelings. 
That  happy  change  has  gradually  taken  place  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  was  finally  accomplished  by  the  Constitution  of  1848.  The 
old  distinctions  of  Confederates,  Allies,  and  Subjects  have  been  swept 
away,  or  rather  Allies  and  Subjects  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Confederates.  The  present  admirable  Confederation,  which  seems 
better  able  than  any  other  European  State  to  preserve  perfect  dignity 
and  moderation  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  has  been  the 
result  of  the  gradual  revolutions  of  so  many  ages. 

"  Now,  as  the  history  of  a  country  always  reflects  itself  in  its  archi- 
tecture, what  are  the  architectural  phsDnomena  which  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  produced  by  such  an  history  as  this?  We  should  clearly 
expect  to  find  the  earlier  architecture  of  the  country  possessing  no 
national  character,  but  to  find  such  a  national  character  decidedly 
impressed  on  the  later  buildings.  We  must  not  look  for  such  a  thing 
as  Swiss  architecture  as  long  as  what  we  now  call  Switzerland  had 
no  political  unity,  while  one  Canton  wasOerman,  another  Burgundian, 
another  Italian.  But  we  may  fairly  look  for  such  a  thing  as  Swiss 
architecture  after  Switzerland,  on  whatever  terms,  had  become  a  poli- 
tical whole.  While  Vaud  was  Savoyard,  while  Thurgau  was  Austrian, 
while  Ticino  was  Milanese,  while  Lausanne  was  subject  to  its  Bishop 
and  Basel  knew  no  superior  but  Csesar,  we  cannot  look  for  any  national 
Swiss  architecture.  The  architecture  of  each  district  will  naturally 
follow  that  of  its  German,  Burgundian,  and  Italian  neighbours.  But 
we  may  fairly  look  for  a  national  Swiss  architecture  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards.  It  follows  therefore 
that  a  national  architecture  is  mainly  to  be  looked  for  in  domestic 
and  civic  buildings;  the  great  churches,  the  famous  Cathedrals, 
Abbeys,  and  Collegiate  Churches  of  the  land,  were  mainly  built  in 
the  old  days  of  disunion.  Again,  we  must  carefidly  guard  ourselves 
against  the  delusions  arising  fi:om  the  vague  use^.^|^J^e  ^^)^;^j^-0ficib. 
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France,  that  is  the  Kingdom  of  Paris,  did  not  become  an  immediate 
neighbour  of  any  Swiss  Confederate  or  ally  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  when  mediaBval  architecture  had  pretty  weU  passed  away. 
In  the  days  with  which  we  have  to  do,  Savoy,  Bresse,  and  the  Coimty 
of  Burgundy^  had  nothing  to  do  with  France.  This  is  what  people 
find  so  difficult  to  understand,  and  what  it  is  so  all-important  that 
they  should  understand.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  some  one 
should  undertake  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  Burgundian 
Kingdom  with  his  eyes  open  and  free  from  all  Parisian  delusions. 

"  Kow  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  done  this  myself,  nor  do  I  pretend 
to  be  able  practically  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  I  have  myself 
started.  I  am  merely  throwing  out  hints  both  for  myself  and  for  others ; 
I  am  shewing  the  way  in  which  the  subject  should  be  approached 
rather  than  bringing  forward  the  results  of  any  very  wide  inquiry.  I 
have  not  seen  enough  even  of  the  buildings  within  the  present  Con- 
federation to  dogmatize  with  any  confidence,  still  less  have  I  been  able 
to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries.  I  hope  that  the  thing  may  some  day  be  done 
either  by  myself  or  by  somebody  else ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must 
be  done  by  some  one  who  has  contrived  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  the  modem  map.  In  Switzerland,  as  everywhere,  the 
historical  study  of  architecture  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study 
of  political  geography. 

"  Instead  therefore  of  theorizing  any  further  on  a  subject  ob  which 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  speak  from  experience,  I  will  rather  make 
some  comments,  desultory  as  they  may  be,  on  some  of  the  chief  build- 
ings  which  I  saw  in  my  Swiss  journey.  The  only  general  observation 
which  I  will  trust  myself  to  make  is  that  I  certainly  thought  that 
a  single  style  of  late  civil  architecture,  quite  difiPerent  from  any- 
thing to  which  I  was  used  in  England,  France,  or  Aquitaine,  pre- 
vailed, with  some  local  varieties,  through  the  whole  coimtry.  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  just  what  we  should  expect  from  the  sketch  which 
I  gave  of  the  history  of  the  coimtry.  But  though  I  thought  I  could 
discern  this  same  style  in  parts  of  Switzerland  very  distant  from  each 
other,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that  it  may  not  also  be  found 
beyond  the  limits  of  Switzerland.  The  style  I  mean  is  rich  in  fan- 
tastic forms  of  doors  and  windows,  largely  employing  six-centred  and 
other  complicated  arches,  and  introducing  more  or  less  of  interpene- 
tration.  I  first  observed  it  at  Geneva,  and  then  tracked  it  through  the 
whole  cotmtry  till  it  seemed  to  reach  its  consummation  in  the  amazing 
doorways  of  the  building  which  is  now  the  Post-Office  at  Basel. 

*  When  tha  Coimty  was,  at  an  earlier  time,  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  French 
Kings,  Switzerland  had  not  reached  so  £E&r  west  aa  to  have  it  for  a  neighbo^^IC 
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"  I  entered  the  country  by  way  of  Geneva.  That  city  is  a  good 
example  of  the  difference  which  strikes  one  at  first  sight,  between  those 
towns  which  were  the  dwelling-place  of  a  prince,  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  and  those  which  were  free  from  the  beginning  or  subject 
only  to  a  distant  sovereign.  To  the  former  class  belong  GencTa, 
Lausanne,  Neufch&tel,  and  Chur;  to  the  latter  Luzem,  Solothum, 
Zurich,  and,  aboye  all,  Bern.  The  former  are  in  hot  hill-fortresses, 
crowned  by  the  cathedral  or  other  great  church  and  the  castle  of  the 
prince — at  Neufohfttel  a  lay  Count,  in  the  three  other  cities  the  Bishop 
— side  by  side.  Around  the  hill  a  town  has  grown  up,  of  which  the 
ancient  Oity — both  at  Qeneva  and  Lausanne  retaining  that  name 
distinctively — ^remains  as  the  Akropolis.  Social  and  sometimes  even 
religious  distinctions  are  connected  with  this  difference  of  position. 
The  City  was  commonly  the  aristocratic  quarter;  at  Chur  it  is  still 
the  Catholic  quarter.  The  cathedral,  the  palace,  and  their  subordi- 
nate buildings  still  remain,  as  it  were,  a  separate  town,  defended  by 
its  own  walls  and  towers  against  the  Protestant  quarter  below.  So  at 
Durham  the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  castle  still  crown  the  hill; 
at  Lincoln  the  parallel  must  have  been  still  more  exact  when  the  Nor- 
man Earl  and  the  Norman  Bishop  occupied  the  height  and  drove  the 
English  or  Danish  inhabitants  to  seek  new  dwellings  at  its  foot.  At 
Lausanne,  Chur,  and  Neufch&tel  the  minster  and  the  castle  still  remain 
side  by  side,  though  the  latter  is  at  Lausanne  and  at  Neufch^tel 
applied  to  quite  different  uses.  At  Geneva  the  palace  no  longer 
remains,  or  is  so  disguised  as  to  be  no  longer  a  prominent  object. 
But  the  cathedral  still  soars  above  the  city,  suggesting  to  an  English 
eye  the  general  appearance  of  Exeter,  the  position  of  Geneva  being  as 
much  grander  than  that  of  Elxeter  as  the  cathedral  itself  is  inferior. 
Very  different  is  the  appearance  of  the  cities  whose  republican  free- 
dom is  of  more  ancient  date.  Bern  was  free-bom ;  Zurich  knew  no 
lord  but  Ceesar ;  Luzem,  though  for  a  while  under  Austrian  dominion, 
never  saw  a  resident  prince.  Here  therefore  there  is  no  Akropolis, 
no  castle  of  Count  or  Bishop.  Bern  sits  on  her  peninsula,  Luzem 
and  Zurich  sit  by  their  lakes,  girt  by  their  walls  and  towers  and 
crowned  by  the  spires  of  their  minsters,  but  with  no  one  dominant 
building  to  disturb  the  equality  of  the  civic  commonwealth.  Instead 
of  an  upper  and  a  lower  city,  Zurich  has  its  greater  and  its  lesser 
city,  not  one  rising  above  the  other  but  reposing  side  by  side  on 
opposite  banks  of  the  river.  Bern  has  its  Junker^asse,  the  chosen 
dwelling-place  of  its  patricians,  looking  forth  upon  their  subject  lands 
and  mountains,  but  not  offensively  dominant  over  the  remainder  of 
the  city,  stiU  less  containing  any  single  building  which  could  in 
a  marked  way  interfere  with  the  position  of  an  aristocracy  equal 
among  themselves.  ^.g,.^^,  by  ^OOgie 
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''A  Swiss  town  of  any  size  seems  commonly  to  have  contained 
a  great  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  and  a  parish  church  distinct 
from  it.  Besides  these  there  were  commonly  one  or  more  monasteries; 
the  friars  especially  settled  themselves  everywhere  and  adorned  the 
towns  with  vast  churches  of  their  own  peculiar  type.  Thus  at  Zurich 
we  have  the  Great  Minster  or  Collegiate  Church,  which,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  French  and  English  travellers  and  writers  are  apt  to  call 
the  Cathedral — Germans  are  too  accurate  for  such  blundering.  There 
is  also  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  two  female  conventual  churches, 
of  which  the  famous  Frauenmunster  dates,  like  the  Great  Minster,  in 
its  foundation,  though  not  in  its  actual  fabric,  from  the  ninth  century, 
and  several  churches  of  Friars,  including  the  magnificent  Prediger- 
kirche^  the  church  of  the  Dominicans.  -So  at  Bern  there  is  the 
ancient  parish  church,  possibly  older  in  some  part  even  of  its  fabric 
than  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  noble  minster  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  a  fine  church  of  Friars.  So  at  Chur,  the  Catholics 
retain  the  Cathedral  in  the  upper  city,  while  the  parish  church  below 
serves  for  the  Protestant  worship.  So  at  Luzem,  besides  the  Hofkirche 
or  Collegiate  Church,  there  is  the  ancient  parish  church,  and  some  con- 
ventual  churches,  including,  as  so  commonly  in  the  Catholic  Cantons, 
one  of  those  gaudy  Jesuits*  churches,  from  which  the  present  Constitu- 
tion has  driven  out  their  inhabitants.  I  do  not  of  course  say  that  this 
arrangement  is  universal ;  in  old  episcopal  cities  like  Lausanne  and 
Basel  there  seem  to  have  been  several  parish  churches;  but  it  is 
certainly  that  which  is  found  in  several  of  the  most  important  towns. 
In  all  these  cases  the  minster  and  the  parish  church  are  quite  distinct ; 
I  saw  no  examples  of  a  church  divided  between  a  chapter  or  monastery 
and  a  parish,  of  which  we  have  so  many  cases  in  England^. 

"  The  Friars'  churches  are,  as  everywhere,  very  characteristic. 
There  is  something  about  them  by  which  they  can  always  be  recog- 
nized in  all  countries ;  great  simplicity  both  of  ground-plan  and  detail 
is  combined  in  many  cases  with  great  size.  The  Swiss  examples  consist 
commonly  of  a  nave  with  aisles  and  a  choir  with($Ut ;  no  surrounding 
chapels,  no  transepts  such  as  we  see  in  Ireland,  no  interposed  towers, 
such  as  we  see  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  no  side  towers  such  as 
we  see  in  Aquitaine.  The  choir  is  apsidal  and  often  much  higher  than 
the  nave.  One  seldom  sees  such  great  size  united  with  such  perfect 
simplicity  as  in  the  Predigerkirche  at  Zurich  and  the  Barfusserkirche 
at  Basel.  The  lofty  apses  without  aisles  have  very  much  the  general 
look  of  Exeter  College  Chapel ;  people  who  have  been  to  Paris  and 
no  further  always  cry  out '  Sainte  Chapelle'  when  they  see  that  master- 

^  Of  coune  no  one  will  confound  with  this  the  arrangement,  very  common  in 
Switzerland,  of  a  conventual  church  with  its  nave  retained  for  Protestant  worship, 
while  the  choir  is  put  to  profane  uses.  ,     .^^^.^ ,  r> 
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piece  of  modem  arcliitecture ;  if  they  had  been  to  Basel  and  had  opened 
their  eyes  there,  instead  of  rushing  on  to  the  nearest  place  where  they 
can  run  their  necks  into  danger,  they  would  as  naturally  cry  out '  Bar- 
fiisserkirche.'  These  Friars'  churches  commonly  haye,  like  Exeter 
Chapel,  a  louyre  for  a  bell,  called  in  their  own  expressive  tongue  Daeh^ 
reiter  or  Roof-rider, 

*'  Now  I  must  mention  two  exceptions  to  the  common  run  of  these 
Friars'  churches.  The  Franciscan  church  at  Luzem  has  some  tran- 
septal  chapels  added  on  to  it,  but  they  are  of  such  late  date  as  not 
to  form  any  real  exception  to  the  rule  of  earlier  times.  Again^  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Lausanne  follows  an  utterly  different  plan, 
having  a  side  tower  and  spire,  and  in  its  proportions  reminding  one 
rather  of  the  churches  of  Aquitaine.  We  must  remember  that  here 
we  are  not  in  Switzerland  proper,  but  in  Burgundy,  Savoy,  or  whatever 
we  are  to  call  it ;  so  we  must  look  for  something  different  from  what 
we  find  in  the  Teutonic  lands. 

"  Of  particular  buildings  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  four  cathe- 
drals of  Geneva,  Lausanne,  and  Basel  in  the  Burgundian,  and  Chur 
in  the  Teutonic  country,  and  on  the  conventual  or  collegiate  churches 
of  Neufchfttel  in  the  Burgundian,  Bern*'  and  Zurich  in  the  Teu- 
tonic coimtry,  and  Freiburg  on  the  confines  of  the  two.  Lausanne 
Cathedral  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  church  of  all,  but  I  had 
hardly  time  to  do  more  than  take  in  a  general  impression  of  it. 
I  was  hurried  away  from  Lausanne  in  order  to  reach  something  even 
more  interesting  to  me  than  its  Minster,  namely  the  Landesgemeinde 
of  Uri.  I  was  not  able  to  make  any  drawings ;  so  I  will  forbear  from. 
commenting  where  I  may  be  wrong.  But  I  will  say  thus  much,  that 
the  church  exhibits  a  form  of  Early  Gothic  wholly  different  from  the 
French,  and  having  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  which,  till  I  get 
better  information,  I  shall  hope  is  true  Burgundian. 

'^  Geneva  Cathedral  strikes  one  at  once  as  built  on  the  same  type  as 
Exeter  and  Ottery,  without  either  central  or  western  towers,  but  with 
two  forming  transepts.  Such  also,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  merely 
passing  by,  seemed  to  be  the  plan  of  the  church  at  Eapperschwyl  in 
the  Canton  of  St.  Gall.  But  Geneva  differs  from  the  English  examples 
in  having  the  actual  crossing  occupied  by  an  enormous  dachreiter^ 
swelling  almost  into  a  third  tower.  At  Exeter  again  and  Ottery  there 
is  a  long  eastern  limb,  so  that  the  transept-towers  occupy  the  centre 

*  Bern  is  geograplucally  within  the  Burgundian  frontier, — 

"  AIs  Krone  im  Burgundreicb, 
Ala  frexer  St&dte  Krone/'— 

but  it]  is  essentially  a  German  city.    The  like  is  the  case  with  Basel,  a  city  close 
on  the  frontier,  bat  on  the  Burgundian  side  of  the  Rhine.  ,     ^^  ^  ^  ^^  .V> 
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of  the  building,  while  at  Geneva  the  eastern  limb  is  very  short,  little 
more  than  the  apse;  the  towers  are  in  fact  flanking-towers  to  the 
choir.  The  general  style  of  the  church  is  Transitional,  using  the 
pointed  form  for  the  main  constructive  arches,  and  the  round  for  the 
triforia  and  some  of  the  windows.  The  apse  too,  round  within,  is 
polygonal  without.  The  west  front  is  greatly  disfigured  by  a  modem 
Italian  portico ;  but  there  are  not  many  alterations  of  ancient  date. 
What  there  are  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  towers,  the  upper  stories 
of  both  of  which  are  of  later  date.  The  southern  one  now  outtops 
the  other,  and  its  highest  stage  is  of  a  kind  of  Flamboyant  style  which 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  general  character  of  the  building.  In 
the  south  &ce  a  wheel- window — I  do  not  remember  its  date  —  is 
inserted  in  the  upper  story,  a  strange  sort  of  belfry- window  indeed. 
The  change  in  the  other  tower  is  earlier,  and  is  done  with  great  in- 
genuity ;  the  present  belfry- windows  quite  agree  in  general  efiect  with 
the  earlier  work ;  it  needs  technical  knowledge  to  see  that  they  belong 
to  a  different  style.  This  reminds  one  of  the  corresponding  tower  at 
Exeter,  where  the  late  Perpendicular  upper  stage  so  ingeniously  repro- 
duces the  general  effect  of  the  Norman  work.  Altogether  Geneva 
Cathedral  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  small  cathedral  of  its  own  style 
and  plan,  with  unusually  little  later  alteration. 

''  The  other  great  church  which  I  saw  in  the  purely  Burgundian 
country  is  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Neufch&tel,  a  minster  of  noblo 
position,  of  highly  picturesque  outline,  and  preserving  considerable 
remains  of  its  domestic  buildings.  It  stands  close  to  the  grand  castle 
of  the  old  Counts,  now  applied  to  the  public  uses  of  the  Republic, 
where  I  had  the  good  luck  to  find  the  Great  Council  in  session,  and  to 
be  present  at  one  of  their  debates.  The  subject  was  one  which  some 
time  back  attracted  the  attention  of  our  own  Parliament,  and  which 
in  France  might  attract  attention  more  profitably  still.  If  I  may  do 
so  within  the  boundaries  of  Welschland,  I  will  exercise  the  Teutonic 
privilege  of  coining  a  word,  and  call  it  the  Kleinvogelfr<ige.  The 
people  of  Neufch&tel  had  come  to  their  senses,  and  their  Parliament 
was  deliberating  how  best  to  hinder  *  I'extirpation  des  petits  oiseaux.' 
I  did  not  hear  the  end,  but  I  trust  that,  at  my  next  visit,  I  may  hear 
birds  singing  as  merrily  at  Neufch^tel  as,  thanks  to  a  like  piece  of 
wise  legislation,  I  did  hear  them  singing  at  Zurich.  But  to  turn  to 
the  architecture  of  the  minster.  It  is  a  cross  church  with  a  low  cen- 
tral tower,  and  a  single  tower — surely  a  second  must  have. been  con- 
templated— flanking  the  choir  to  the  south.  Were  there  two,  the 
general  idea — ^the  details  being  utterly  different— of  this  east  end 
would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  east  end  at  Geneva ;  the  central 
tower  is  so  low,  and  the  transepts  have  so  little  projection,  that  the 
eastern  tower,  even  as  it  is,  is  the  dominant  feature  of  tl^^^iUi^. 
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Neufch&tel  hqwerer  is  triapsidal,  while  Geneva  has  only  a  single  apse. 
'  These  apses  are  thoroughly  Romanesque,  while  the  rest  of  the  ehurch, 
including  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern  tower,  is  mainly  Early  Gothic. 
There  is  a  change  in  detail  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  the  western  part 
having  a  roundheaded  triforium,  while  the  eastern  has  none.  The  work 
is  plain  throughout,  but  good  and  very  well  preserved*  There  is  an 
odd  addition  at  the  west  end,  without  a  west  doorway,  otherwise  one 
might  compare  it  with  the  western  addition  to  St.  Wollos  at  Newport. 
The  collegiate  buildings  He  to  the  north,  and  contain,  among  other 
things,  some  remains  of  a  Romanesque  cloister.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  run  against  the  wall  of  the  church;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  a  cloister  of  the  regular  monastic  pattern.  Regulars  were  obliged 
to  build  their  cloisters  after  a  fixed  pattern ;  seculars  at  NeufchAtel,  as 
at  Wells  and  Chichester,  might  build  the  cloister  after  any  pattern 
they  pleased,  or  leave  it  out  altogether. 

"Both  these  great  churches  are  apsidal;  so  is  the  Cathedral  of 
Basel ;  but  the  two  minsters  at  Zurich  and  the  Cathedral  of  Chur  have 
Romanesque  flat  east  ends.  Now  we  know  that  a  Romanesque  flat 
east  end  in  a  large  church  is  rare  even  in  England,  and  almost  unheard 
of  in  France.  In  those  countries  the  apse  is  all  but  universal.  Now 
it  is  certainly  remarkable  that,  of  the  six  chief  Romanesque  or  Trans- 
itional churches  which  I  saw  in  Switzerland,  the  three  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  coimtry  should  be  all  apsidal,  while  the  three  in  the  Swabian 
country  should  have  flat  ends.  This  can  hardly  be  accidental ;  though 
I  am  not  prepared  with  examples  beyond  these  six,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  we  have  here  a  real  and  most  remarkable  instance  of  local  pecu- 
liarity. No  local  peculiarity  indeed  can  be  more  remarkable  than  the 
use  of  the  flat  east  end  in  a  large  Romanesque  church.  It  does  not 
extend  into  the  latter  styles ;  the  Friars'  churches  of  Zurich  and  the 
parish  church  of  Chur  are  all  apsidal,  as  much  as  the  minsters  of  Bern 
and  Freiburg  and  the  subordinate  churches  of  Basel. 

"  The  city  of  Basel  is  full  of  fine  churches.  I  seem  by  my  drawings 
to  have  paid  more  attention  to  some  of  the  smaller  ones  than  I  did  to 
the  minster.  The  latter  stands  nobly  on  its  terrace  overlooking  the 
Rhine,  but  the  general  efifect  of  the  building  itself  is  hardly  so  striking 
as  that  of  the  gigantic  Barjwserkirche  below.  A  second-class  cathe- 
dral with  two  western  towers  has  more  parallels  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  than  a  building  like  the  Barfusserkirche,  at  once  so  vast  and  so 
simple.  The  nave  of  the  Cathedral  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  called  Trans- 
itional, as  the  pier-arches  are  pointed,  but  the  triforium  and  clere- 
story are  purely  Romanesque  and  very  plain.  The  sub-arches  of  the 
triforium  rest  on  coupled  shafts,  like  the  Moissac  cloister. 

''  There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  subordinate  buildings  attached 
to  Basel  Cathedral,  but  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  notes ^of^t 
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Thoroughly  to  master  the  city  would  take  a  long  time,  and  my  en-> 
gagements  here  allowed  me  less  than  forty*eight  hours,  and  the  whole  ^ 
of  that  could  not  be  given  to  architecture.  The  hall  where  the 
Council  of  Basel  was  held  remains  attached  to  the  minster ;  and  the 
Council-House  of  the  Republic  and  the  present  Post-Office  are  also 
buildings  well  worth  studying.  Of  the  smaller  churches,  the  most 
curious  that  I  saw  is  that  of  St.  Leonard,  a  Flamboyant  building  with 
an  attached  cloister.  The  nave  and  aisles,  vaulted  within  with  that 
in^cate  German  vaulting  which  I  at  least  never  can  draw,  are 
grouped  without  under  one  enormous  gable.  The  west  end  thus 
formed,  with  three  very  small  windows,  without  buttresses,  and 
ranging  with  some  of  the  collegiate  buildings,  is  as  little  ecclesiastical 
to  look  at  as  a  west  front  can  be.  Within  there  is  a  good  roodloft. 
The  choir  is  apsidal,  with  elegant  Oeometrical  windows,  quite  a  con« 
trast  to  the  west  end.  The  single  tower,  crowned  with  a  saddle-back, 
and  that  with  a  dachreiter,  stands  north  of  the  choir.  Another  very 
fine  church,  seemingly  a  Friars'  church,  with  some  elegant  Geome- 
trical windows,  stands  close  by  the  prison.     I  did  not  see  the  inside. 

"  The  Cathedral  of  Chur  is  more  remarkable  for  its  position  and  for 
the  extraordinary  splendour  of  its  shrines  and  ornaments  of  that  kind 
than  for  anything  in  its  architecture.  It  is  a  small  and  plain  Transi- 
tional church,  with  a  flat  east  end  and  a  single  modem  side  tower. 
Still  the  internal  effect  is  much  finer  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  its  small  size.  The  choir  is  raised  on  a  huge  flight  of  steps, 
rivalling  Canterbury,  or,  considering  the  size  of  the  church,  one^ 
should  rather  say,  rivalling  Wimbome  before  it  was  spoiled.  The 
effect  of  this,  with  the  choir  full  of  the  officiating  clergy,  and  the  nave 
frdl  of  lay  worshippers,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  anything  at  Amiens 
itself.  But  the  real  glory  of  Ghur  is  not  this  or  that  detail,  but  the 
whole  grouping  of  the  city ;  the  young  Bhine  near  the  foot,  and  the 
mountain-streams  rushing  down  towards  it,  the  city  covering  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  crowned  by  the  akropolis,  with  the  cathedral  and  Bishop's 
palace,  and  the  huge  mountains  soaring  again  above  them,  form  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  to  be  foimd  anywhere.  The  cathedral  is 
built  right  on  the  rock,  from  which,  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  its 
masonry  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  The  akropolis,  inhabited  by 
the  Catholic  population,  while  the  lower  town  is  Protestant,  still  re- 
tains its  walls  and  towers,  the  Bishop's  palace  forming  part  of  the 
fortress.  Parts  at  least  are  of  Eomanesque  work,  and,  I  should  say, 
of  a  date  as  early  as  any  one  chooses  to  give  it.  The  parish  church 
below  has  an  apse  and  a  side  tower,  and  some  good  Flamboyant 
windows. 

^'  The  great  feature  of  Ziirich  is  the  Collegiate  Church,  the  Gross- 
munster^  though  it  is  only  one  important  huilding^.o|it^<jf  ^igUgj^^^t 
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k  built  almost  whoUj  in  a  stem  and  plain  but  very  effective  sort  of 
^  Romancsquei  being  in  fiict  tbe  first  example  of  thorougbly  German 
Romanesque  wbich  I  saw.  The  difference  from  anything  French  or 
English  is  very  striking.  The  plain  square-edged  piers  and  pilasters 
are  the  perfection  of  Romanesque  severity.  And  we  really  do  not 
want  anything  different;  the  plainness  thoroughly  suits  the  style, 
though  the  same  plainness  in  a  GU>thic  building  would  be  intolerable. 
Each  bay  of  the  vault  takes  in  two  bays  of  the  arcade,  so  that  we 
doubt  whether  to  call  the  nave  one  of  three  bays  or  of  six,  much  as 
we  do  at  Boxgrove.  But  the  thing  which  mainly  struck  me  on  en* 
tering  this  my  first  German  Romanesque  minster  was  the  triforium, 
the  mannerchor,  originally  designed,  and  still  used,  as  a  gallery,  and 
continued  round  the  west  end.  This  last  feature  reminded  me  of  the 
original  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  large  church  at  St.  Emilion. 
It  is  made  more  curious  at  Zurich  by  having  been  prolonged  a  bay 
westward  into  the  church  in  a  style  still  Romanesque,  though  more 
advanced  than  the  rest. 

''  The  Great  Minster  is  not  cruciform,  but  the  choir  and  presbytery 
are  well  defined  by  arches.  The  effect  of  the  tall,  narrow,  flat  east 
end,  with  windows  of  unusual  height  for  the  style,  is  -^ery  singular. 
The  choir  has  no  regular  aisles,  but  there  is  an  apsidal  chapel,  some- 
what altered  in  later  times,  on  the  south  side,  and  the  north  aisle  also 
ends  in  an  apse.  Thus  there  are  two  apses,  though  they  do  not  an- 
swer to  one  another.  The  minster  has  two  western  towers  and  a 
^dachreiter  over  the  choir* arch.  The  lower  stages  of  the  towers  are 
Romanesque ;  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  up  a  stage  higher  in 
later  times,  and  they  were  crowned  with  spires,  as  they  may  be  seen  in 
the  view  of  Ziirich  in  Stumpff  s  Chronicle.  But  in  modem  times  they 
have  been  carried  up  higher  and  crowned  with  little  cupolas,  a  change 
much  to  be  regretted,  though  the  effect  is  really  not  so  bad  as  one 
might  have  expected.  A  crypt  runs  under  the  choir  and  presbytery ; 
on  the  north  side  is  one  of  the  best  Romanesque  cloisters  in  exist- 
ence, which  I  fancy  is  better  known  than  the  minster  itself.  It  is 
carefully  preserved,  though  its  effect  is  lost  by  the  buildings  raised 
over  it,  forming  a  public  girls'-school.  There  is  a  house,  a  canon's 
house,  I  suppose,  hard  by,  which  should  be  noticed. 

"The  two  great  foundations  of  Ziirich  have,  so  to  speak,  inter- 
changed sexes.  The  cloister  of  the  Canons  has  been  attached  to 
a  girls'-school ;  so,  to  make  things  straight,  I  found  a  school  of  boys 
quartered  in  the  nuns'  cloister.  The  FrauenmunsteTy  the  church  of 
the  princely  Abbesses  of  Ziirich,  who  once  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
the  free  landfolk  of  Uri,  is  not  equal  to  the  QrotBmunster^  but  it  is 
a  very  interesting  building  nevertheless.  This  minster  is  cruciform; 
it  has  no  central  or  western  tower,  but  two  in  the  angle8^()^^|^ui« 
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septs  and  cboir,  essentially  the  same  arrangement  as  at  Neufch&tely 
except  that  here  the  east  end  is  flat.  The  choir  and  presbytery  toge- 
ther, as  at  present  arranged — the  roodloft,  a  very  fine  one,  being 
placed  across  the  eastern  arch  of  the  lantern — are  very  short,  only 
one  square  of  vaulting ;  this  part  is  of  the  same  stem,  plain,  Homan- 
esque  as  the  Great  Minster ;  the  nave  is  later  and  not  very  pleasing. 
The  remams  of  the  monastic  buildings  are  extensive,  and  of  various 
dates,  including  part  of  a  Romanesque  cloister,  much  plainer  than  that 
of  the  Great  Minster. 

"  The  architectural  inquirer  at  Ziirich  will  find  a  great  many  bits 
to  please  him  here  and  there,  both  in  the  secular  buildings  and  in  the 
desecrated  monasteries.  The  splendid  Predigerkirche  or  Dominican 
church,  inferior  only  to  the  great  Barfusserkirche  at  Basel,  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Zurich  too  had  its  BarfuBserkirche ;  there  is 
only  a  small  fragment  of  its  desecrated  church,  but  the  cloister, 
worked  into  some  of  the  public  offices,  is  nearly  perfect  and  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  Zurich.  Let  me  express  my  special  thanks  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Staub,  without  whose  help  I  should  not  have  found  it  out.  It 
has  a  most  wonderful  set  of  windows,  seemingly  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  hardly  any  two  patterns  being  alike.  It  is  curious  to  see 
how,  in  the  striving  after  novelty,  the  artist  has,  in  one  case  at  least, 
hit  upon  the  forms  of  our  English  Perpendicular,  seemingly  quite  by 
accident. 

'*  In  what  little  I  saw  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  I  came  across  no  ancient 
churches  at  all.  At  Schwyz,  Altdorf,  and  elsewhere,  there  are  large 
churches,  but  of  late  date  and  of  no  architectural  value.  One  is  sorry 
for  this ;  it  would  be  pleasant  to  find,  in  the  spots  which,  of  all  spots 
in  western  Europe,  are  hallowed  by  the  noblest  associations,  some 
visible  memorials  of  the  old  days  of  Morgarten  and  Sempach.  Pro- 
bably the  old  landfolk  of  Schwyz  and  Uri — I  have  not  been  in  Unter- 
walden — had  only  wooden  churches,  and  the  present  buildings,  though 
recent,  may  be  the  earliest  that  were  built  of  stone.  The  great  Abbey 
of  Einsiedlen  was  unhappily  wholly  rebuilt  after  a  fire,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  something  to  see  real  Benedictine 
monks,  under  a  real  Abbot  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  an  Abbey  which  kept 
its  thousandth  year — shaming  all  tercentenaries — a  year  or  two  be- 
fore I  was  there.  The  church  too  is  magnificent  in  its  own  way,  and 
the  library  shows  that  the  Einsiedlen  monks  are  by  no  means  behind 
the  learning  and  science  of  modem  times.  But  one  is  sorry  to  find, 
in  such  a  place,  everything  new ;  even  the  groundplan  of  the  building 
forsakes  all  ancient  Benedictine  precedent,  and,  though  the  church 
is  truly  splendid  within,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  pile  is 
more  like  a  barrack  than  an  Abbey. 

**0f  the  Hojlcirche  or  Collegiate  Church  of  Luzep^  J|i^Jt^eifew 
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^  been  rebuilt  in  modem  times,  except  the  two  western  towers.  The 
interior,  aa  an  Italian  building,  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  Elinsiedlen ; 
but  the  outline  and  general  effect  of  a  Gothic  church  has  been  better 
preserved  than  in  any  building  of  the  sort  that  I  ever  saw.  At  a  little 
distance  one  hardly  feels  that  the  whole  is  not  ancient.  The  towers 
are  thoroughly  German,  square,  without  buttresses,  and  crowned  with 
lofty  spires.  In  the  windows  I  got  my  first  specimens  of  German 
Flamboyant,  much  of  the  tracery  being  of  that  sort  whose  lines  come 
to  nothing  and  look  quite  unfinished,  wholly  imlike  anything  that  we 
are  used  to  either  in  England  or  in  France. 

"  At  Bern  and  Freiburg  we  return  to  What  is  strictly  Burgundian 
ground,  though  it  is  only  at  Freiburg  that  we  find  the  fact  forced 
upon  us  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  ''  Welsh**  "-speaking  popu- 
lation. In  neither  city  b  there  any  Eomanesque  building  of  any 
consequence,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  the  little  parish-church  by 
4he  bridge  at  Bern  does  not  conceal  some  small  fragments  which  may 
be  older  than  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Duke  Berchthold.  At  Bern 
indeed  churches  are  not  what  one  most  thinks  of :  fine  as  the  min- 
ster is,  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  general  contemplation  of  that  glorious 
city,  its  long  streets  and  arcades  and  gateways,  and  the  Senate- House 
so  often  trodden  by  those  old  patricians  who  have  won  themselves 
a  name  alongside  of  their  brethren  of  Carthage,  Venice,  and  Kome. 
The  Senate-House,  begun  in  1406,  has  a  grand  external  staircase  with 
pillars  and  vaulting,  and  there  is  a  Friars'  church,  though  not  equal 
to  those  of  Basel  and  Zurich ;  but  the  thing  really  tQ  see  at  Bern  is 
the  city  itself.  Throughout  the  main  streets,  the  houses  are  built  on 
arcades,  of  various  dates  and  shapes,  some  plain,  some  ornamented, 
many  with  singularly  fine  oriels,  but  all  keeping  the  same  general 
effect.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  general  rebuilding  after 
a  great  fire  in  1405*.  The  minster  Mras  begun  in  1426.  There  is 
a  certain  general  likeness  between  it  and  the  minster  at  Freiburg, 
though  the  details  are  very  different.  One  seldom  sees  either  in 
France  or  in  England  so  large  a  church  with  only  a  single  western 
tower.  Alby  Cathedral  resembles  them  in  this  one  point,  but  in  no- 
thing else.  They  have,  in  fact,  more  likeness  'to  some  of  our  great 
parish  churches,  like  Boston.  As  both  are  apsidal,  I  might  have  been 
rather  expected  to  quote  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  but  there  is  really 
more  analogy  with  Boston.  Wrexham,  as  having  an  apse,  might  be 
thought  to  come  nearer  still ;  but  nothing  at  Wrexham,  except  the 
tower,  is  worthy  of  the  comparison.     The  French  architects  commonly 

'  " '  Wdscb'  in  old  Qerman  is  opposed  to  '  Tutscb,'  and  mean  the  Komanoe  lan- 
guages, the  distinctively  'strange'  tongues  to  the  continental  Teutons,  as  the 
Cymric  is  to  ns. 

•  Jostinger,  Bemer.  Chronik,  p.  265.  Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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surrotmded  their  apses  with  aisles  and  chapels ;  the  Germans  left  them 
aisleless,  standing  erect,  with  loftj,  and  of  course  comparatively  nar- 
row, windows.  Such  an  apse  has  really  more  analogy  to  such 
a  tall  aisleless  choir  as  Boston  than  it  has  to  sucji  an  apse  as  St. 
Michaers.  Neither  church  has  transepts ;  altogether  the  outline  is 
that  of  a  large  English  parish-church  with  an  apsidal  end,  and  quite 
different  from  either  a  French  or  an  English  minster.  Freiburg,  the 
earlier  of  the  two,  is  much  simpler  in  its  external  detail,  not  having 
the  masses  of  pinnacles  and  flying-buttresses  which  have  such  a 
splendid  effect  at  Bern.  The  towers  were  both  designed  to  be  crowned 
with  octagons,  but  that  at  Bern  was  never  finished.  If  it  had  been, 
I  suspect  that  it  would  have  been  the  finer  thing  of  the  two,  as  the 
effect  of  the  Freiburg  octagon  is  rather  spoiled  by  the  staircase-turret 
being  carried  up  without  a  break  against  both  the  square  and  the 
octagon.  Otherwise  the  connexion  of  the  two  parts  is  very  ingeniously 
managed,  the  octagon  not  rising  from  within  a  distinct  parapet,  as 
it  does  at  Bern.  To  compare  the  two  in  detail,  as  I  do  my  own 
Somersetshire  towers,  would  take  a  long  time;  I  will  only  say  that 
the  question  between  the  richer  work  at  Bern  and  the  comparatively 
plain  work  at  Freiburg  is  a  fair  matter  of  taste. 

"  Within,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast  superiority  of  Freiburg. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  Catholic  ritual  allows  Freiburg  to  retain  its 
ancient  arrangements,  while  at  Bern  the  choir — by  far  the  finest  part 
— ^is  altogether  blocked  off.  Did  it  indeed  go  by  the  choirs  alone, 
I  should  prefer  Bern,  where  the  apse- windows  and  vaulting  are  ad- 
mirably managed,  while  those  at  Freiburg  are  rather  meagre.  3ut 
the  poverty  of  the  nave  at  Bern  spoils  the  whole  thing.  It  is  merely 
an  arcade  with  discontinuous  imposts  and  badly-shaped  arches,  and 
a  clerestory  above.  It  is  only  the  vaulting-shafts  which  save  it  from 
being  absolutely  ugly.  It  is  doubtless  later  than  Freiburg,  but  what 
then?  Good  Flamboyant,  like  good  Perpendicular,  is  a  very  good 
thing ;  but  the  nave  of  Bern  is  bad  Flamboyant.  The  have  of  Frei- 
burg is  more  like  our  Decorated,  with  real  clustered  pillars  and  very 
bold  clustered  vaulting-shafts  ;  over  these  is  a  small  triforium.  It  im 
not  a  first-rate  design,  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  should  prefer  either 
Early  Gothic  or  good  later  Gothic ;  still  it  is  much  better  than  Bern.. 
Freiburg  has  the  difficult  German  vault  only  in  the  choir ;  the  nave 
is  quadripartite ;  Bern  has  it  in  both  parts.  There  is  a  great  deal  to. 
study  in  both  these  churches  in  the  way  of  detail  and  of  fittings,  on 
which  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  to  see  at  Freiburg  besides  the  Minster  ;  town- 
walls,  bridges,  old  houses,  and  smaller  churches.  One  of  the  last, 
St.  Mary's,  not  very  far  from  the  Minster,  is  modem  except  a  tall, 
plain,  Eomanesque  tower,  dating  perhaps  from  the  days  of  the  elder 
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Duke  Bercbthold,  the  founder  of  the  city.  There  is  also  some  curious 
Qeometrical  tracery  in  the  apse  of  the  desecrated  Augustinian  church, 
and  some  elaborate  work  on  a  house  near  the  lower  bridge.  Unluckily 
I  had  but  a  short  time  at  Freiburg,  and  that  was  cut  shorter  still  by 
a  violent  rain ;  so  I  have  seen  much  less  of  a  very  interesting  town 
than  I  should  like  to  have  done. 

'*  Solothum  has  little  to  show  in  the  way  of  architecture.  The 
Minster  has  been  unluckily  rebuilt  in  Italian ;  there  is  also  a  small 
apsidal  church  with  a  tall  daehreiter^  and  one  or  two  military  towers, 
one  of  them  claiming  a  boundless  antiquity. 

''  In  most  of  the  Swiss  towns  the  English^traveller  is  much  struck  by 
the  town  walls,  which  are  sometimes  nearly  perfect.  In  England  we 
have  but  few  town  walls  left ;  those  that  we  have  are  mostly  concealed 
by  houses,  and  we  have  nowhere  a  series  of  towers  retaining  their 
original  high  roofs.  These  last  are  a  striking  feature  in  all  the  walls 
and  castles  that  I  have  seen  both  in  Switzerland  and  France;  in 
England  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  one  remaining.  Bomont  and 
Morat,  famous  places  in  the  Burgundian  War,  look,  as  you  pass  by 
them,  like  the  towns  in  an  illuminated  Froissart.  But  of  all  things 
that  I  saw  in  this  way  the  finest  that  I  had  any  time  to  examine  were 
the  town  walls  of  Luzem,  with  a  series  of  towers  with  roofs  of  all 
kinds,  the  picturesque  air  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  were 
built,  I  believe,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  a  &irly 
accurate  view  of  them  may  be  seen  in  a  strange  picture  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Diebold  Schilling  of  Luzern,  lately  published  by  the  Luzem  Go- 
vernment. Beside  the  towers,  I  must  mention  the  three  covered 
bridges  adorned  with  pictures,  one  from  local  history,  one  from  the 
Bible,  and  one  with  the  Dance  of  Death.  Unluckily  the  scriptural 
one  has  vanished,  and  the  pictures  lie  neglected  in  the  Water-tower. 
The  historical  bridge  is  also  threatened,  for  what  cause  I  cannot  con- 
ceive,  something  I  believe  about  a  view.  I  know  that,  if  I  were 
a  citizen  of  Lucem  I  should  greatly  miss  the  delightful  walk  among 
the  pictures.  Surely  a  Eepublic  which  has  the  sense  to  print  local 
Chronicles  will  not  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  destroy  local  antiquities. 

"  Of  Castles  proper,  Chillon  is  so  well  known  as  a  popular  lion  that 
one  is  almost  afraid  to  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  for  serious  study.  Its 
outline  is  worthy  of  its  position,  and,  though  I  had  not  time  to  get  it 
up  thoroughly,  I  could  see  that  there  was  much  to  be  studied  in  the 
way  of  detail.  There  are  some  excellent  incipient  Geometrical  win- 
dows, which  I  suppose  are  the  genuine  work  of  Peter  of  Savoy, 
famous  in  English  as  well  as  in  Burgundian  history.  In  the  Chapel 
are  the  very  finest  Early  stalls  I  ever  saw,  exactly  agreeing  with  these 
windows,  but  I  was  told  on  good  authority  that  they  were  not  in 
their  right  place  there,  but  had.been  brought  from  Lausanne  Cathedral 
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'*  I  spoke  casually  of  the  Castle  of  Neufchfttel,  while  speaking  of 
the  Minster  there.  Indeed  the  two  form  one  group,  there  heing  very 
little  space  between  the  apse  of  the  church  and  the  west  gate  of  the 
castle.  This  gate,  with  its  heavy  machicolations,  and  the  huge  roofs 
on  its  flanking  towers,  is  most  striking  to  an  English  visitor.  The 
quadrangle  of  the  castle,  with  several  tall  turrets,  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  style  is  mainly  the  later  Swiss  secular  style  of  which  I  spoke  at 
the  beginning,  but  in  a  less  eccentric  form  than  many  other  examples. 
But  in  an  obscure  comer  outside  lie  hidden  a  rich  Bomanesque  door- 
way  and  window  with  other  contemporary  details.  I  cannot  however 
think  that  they  are  earlier  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  though 
it  would  be  pleasant,  if  one  could,  to  believe  that  we  have  here 
a  genuine  fragment  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Burgundian  Kings. 

'^  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  have  at  present  to  say.  But  I  hope 
that  what  I  have  said  will  be  taken  at  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more. 
Except  in  a  few  matters  of  taste,  I  have  been  merely  throwing  out 
hints  and  not  pronouncing  deliberate  judgments.  I  have  been  start- 
ing questions  rather  than  answering  them.  I  have  seen  but  a  few 
things  in  Switzerland ;  I  have  not  spoken  of  all  that  I  have  seen ; 
I  have  not  fully  described  all  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Most  of  the 
great  buildings  of  the  country  have  been  treated  of  at  length  by  local 
antiquaries.  But  Englishmen  in  general  know  nothing  of  either  the 
buildings  or  the  books.  My  object  has  been  to  stimulate  inquiry,  to 
set  both  myself  and  others  thinking,  to  show  that  Switzerland  contains 
much  worth  examining  in  the  architectural  way,  and  that  in  Switzer- 
land, as  everywhere  else,  or  rather  even  more  in  Switzerland  than  else- 
where, an  intelligent  study  of  the  architecture  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  study  of  the  political  history." 
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Jfirn  ineetfng,  in(dbaelmas  tlTerm,  1863. 

The  Eev.  the  Masteb  of  Baluol  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  presents  were  announced  : — 

Beoent  Nos.  of  Prooeedings  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architeote. 
Recent  Noe.  of  Proceedings  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectoral  Societ j. 
Pftpers   OB  "  Penshurst"  and  on  "  The   Bnildings  of   Bishop  Qondulph  at 
Rochester,"  by  J.  H.  Parker. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  several  donors,  and  the  names  of 
gentlemen  to  be  balloted  for  at  the  next  meeting  having  been  proposed, 
the  President  called  on  Mr.  Payne  for  his  Paper  on  "  !%«  Building  of 
the  Trinity  Aisle,  or  North  Transept,  qf  Thame  Church,  Oafordehire, 
A.D.  1442,  et  aeqr 

Mb.  Pati^  began  by  explaining  the  drawings  which  he  had  brought 
vnth  him  to  illustrate  his  paper,  and  also  called  attention  to  the  valuable 
record  of  the  accounts  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Buckinghamshire 
Architectural  Society,  he  was  permitted  to  exhibit,  fie  then  pro- 
ceeded 2 — 

''I  cannot  promise  that  the  small  contribution  to  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you  pos- 
sesses any  special  degree  of  interest.  Its  subject,  on  the  contrary,  be- 
longs to  the  period  when  medieval  art  was  passing  through  its  last  and 
least  interesting  phase,  to  the  utter  downfal  which  deservedly  awaited 
its  relinquishment,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  of  the  true  principles 
on  which  it  had  been  founded,  developed,  and  perfected.  We  cannot, 
however,  pass  by  any  one  period  of  its  rise  or  fall  without  learning 
a  lesson,  whether  of  encouragement  or  warning,  more  particularly  when 
the  building  is  supplemented,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  original 
record  of  its  erection,  written  by  the  hands  of  the  men  who  erected  it 

''  This  record  is  contained  in  the  volume  I  now  produce,  belonging 
to  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  county  of  Buckingham.  The  men 
who  erected  it  were  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  John 
Manyturn  and  Thomas  Bunce.  These  wardens  were,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  the  architects  of  the  work :  for  they  seem  not  only  to  have 
collected  subscriptions  for  it,  but  to  have  gone  to  the  quarries  to  select 
stone,  to  the  woods  to  mark  timber,  to  have  summoned  to  the  work  the 
necessary  masons,  carpenters,  plumbers,  plasterers,  painters,  glaziers, 
and  labourers,  to  have  paid  them  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  as  the 
work  proceeded,  to  have  defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  bed  and  board, 
unless  engaged  on  the  '  meteles  and  drynkeles '  system,  and  to  have 
exercised  the  general  surveyorship  of  the  works. 

'*  But  although  the  general  features  and  dimemgpf^^  ^^(3^dc[^ere 
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arranged  according  to  the  orders  of  the  wardens,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  details  were  in  the  main  left  to  the  master  mason,  who  probably 
bestowed  greater  or  less  elaboration  on  them,  in  proportion  to  the 
willmgness  or  ability  of  the  wardens  to  pay  for  it.  To  him,  indeed, 
was  committed  the  artistic  development  of  the  design  made  by  the 
wardens,  and  by  them  accommodated  to  the  requirements  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  resources  of  the  district. 

''The  result  of  this  warden  system  was  the  long  list  of  local  peculiarities 
which  are  more  or  less  observable  in  every  district  of  Great  Britain. 
These  wardens,  with  small  inclination  and  opportunity  for  travelling, 
saw  no  reason  to  follow  any  other  model  than  the  nearest  minster,  which 
was  commonly  imitated,  with  their  own  amendments,  on  a  diminutive 
scale.  We  may  see  this  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  York,  each  of  which  more  or  less  apes  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  minster,  particularly  the  large  carved  waterspouts,  the  pinnacles, 
and  the  broad  clerestory  windows,  which,  copied  on  a  small  scale,  serve 
to  render  their  humble  aisles  additionally  insignificant.  The  tower 
of  All  hallows  Church,  Wycombe,  is  visibly  imitated  in  the  towers  of 
Bradenham,  Beaconsfield,  and  Woobum :  and  many  other  instances  of 
similar  imitation  wiU  occur  to  all  of  us. 

"  So  far,  indeed,  did  this  practice  prevail,  that  in  ancient  specifications 
some  neighbouring  building  is  commonly  made  to  do  duty  for  plan  and 
detail  drawings,  alterations  in  intended  dimensions  being  noted.  No 
wonder,  then,  at  the  development  of  local  peculiarities  from  circum- 
stances which  originated  in  local  requirements  and  resources,  especially 
the  use  of  local  materials.  And  had  not  interchange  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  necessitated  communication  with  distant  parts,  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  constant  circulation  of  the  materials  on  which  the  growth  of  art 
depended,  we  should  have  had  in  distant  provinces  not  simply  pecu- 
liarities, but  different  styles. 

"  The  extensive  prevalence  of  the  warden  system,  as  displayed  in 
most  old  architectural  records,  tends  to  shew  how  generally  the  know- 
ledge of  art  was  diffused  throughout  the  kingdom  among  all  classes, 
from  the  bishops  who  designed  our  cathedrals  to  the  petty  traders  who, 
as  wardens,  designed  our  country  churches :  so  much  so,  that  no  middle 
man,  or  member  of  the  class  now  called  architects,  was  considered 
necessary,  in  medieval  common  sense,  to  intervene  between  the  men 
who  had  a  church  to  be  built  and  the  man  employed  to  build  it.  How 
far  the  present  system  of  architects  is  likely  to  result  in  a  healthy  de- 
velopment of  our  revived  architecture  it  is  not  for  me  to  say :  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  duration  of  a  style  mainly  depends  on  its  popularity, 
that  is,  on  its  being  comprehended,  adopted,  and  embraced  by  the  people. 
And  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  great  fields  of  modem  popular  build- 
ing, the  suburbs  of  our  great  cities  and  our  manufacturing  districts,^ 
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shew  but  too  plainly  that  our  revival  of  medieval  art  has  not  taken  lively 
root  in  the  stony  ground  of  modern  prejudice,  but  is  likely  to  *  wither 
afore  it  be  growed  up.' 

"  Churchwardens  have  so  long  hidden  their  diminished  heads  under 
the  unsparing  vituperation  of  antiquaries  that  it  may  seem  strange  to 
give  them  credit- for  anything  except  their  immemorial  attributes, 
whitewashing ',  mutilation,  and  destruction :  but  we  may  one  day  find 
that  much  more  is  due  to  them  of  the  honour  of  developing  and  per- 
fecting our  art  than  is  generally  supposed ;  and  that  our  art  began  to 
decline  as  soon  as  the  influence  of  learned  pedantry  corrupted  the 
sources  of  natural  and  traditional  expression.  It  was  only  with  the 
Renaissance  that  the  people  were  taught  that  their  natural  instincts 
were  vulgar  and  barbarous,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  to 
think  for  themselves. 

"  The  medieval  churchwarden  carried  out  his  rural  ideas  of  fitness  and 
beauty  with  a  humble  perseverance,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
self-sufficient  impertinence  of  modem  men,  who  have  thrust  stereotyped 
forms  into  any  and  every  building,  in  any  and  every  situation,  climate, 
and  association.  He  built  in  a  tongue  '  understanded  of  the  people,* 
and  adapted  to  the  people*s  thoughts  and  requirements.  And  unless 
we  are  to  relinquish  all  that  is  dear  to  us  of  tradition,  of  home  life, 
and  of  English  character,  no  architecture  which  does  not  speak  to  us 
in  that  tongue  will  ever  take  hold  of  us,  and  grow  with  us  into 
nationality. 

"  Before  proceeding  to  our  immediate  object,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
original  church  may  not  be  thought  out  of  place.  The  present  churches 
of  Thame  and  Aylesbury  were  both  erected  in  or  about  the  year  1241, 
in  which  year  they  were  attached  to  prebends  in  Lincoln  Minster,  by 
Bishop  Robert  Grost^te.  The  peculiarities  common  to  the  plan  of  both 
these  churches  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were  erected  not 
under  the  warden  system,  but  by  the  directions  of  GrostSte  himself  or 
some  ecclesiastic  of  Lincoln  skilled  in  building,  by  the  hands  of  Lincoln 
masons.  The  broad  nave  and  narrow  aisles,  the  short  transepts,  lantern 
tower,  and  wide  quire  without  aisles  lighted  by  lancet  windows,  form 
a  plan  totally  at  variance  with  any  other  church  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted in  the  Chiltem  district,  excepting  in  instances  like  Bierton, 
built  by  wardens  a  short  time  after  this  date,  where  they  imitated,  and 
not  unsuccessfully,  the  neighbouring  church  of  Aylesbury.  The  Chiltern 
churches  generally  were  influenced  by  the  prevailing  styles  of  masonry 
at  Oxford  and  London,  but  with  distinguishing  features  of  their  own. 

'^  Extensive  alterations  had  been  efifected  in  the  church  up  to  the 

*  The  extracts  from  Acconnts  of  1477  and  1524  infra  illostrate  the  well-known 
fkct  that  the  penchant  for  galleries  and  whitewash  is  of  pre-Beformational  origin. 
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year  1442.  Perhaps  the  first  was  a  new  geometrical  east  window 
of  singularly  pleasing  proportions  ;  next,  the  rebuilding  of  the  aisles ; 
lastly,  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  addition  of  a  clere- 
story to  the  nave,  the  ashlaring  of  the  great  piers  of  the  tower,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  tower  itself  from  the  base  of  the  lantern-story,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  east  windows  of  the  transepts.  Nowhere  may  we 
see  the  decline  of  fifty  years  more  clearly  than  in  comparing  these  east 
windows  with  those  of  1442  ^.  Boldly  pointed  arches  and  subordination 
of  greater  and  less  mullions  in  the  former  strongly  contrast  with  the 
obtuse-angled  triangles  for  arches,  and  flat  panelling  instead  of  tracery 
of  the  latter.  The  tower  remains  untouched,  (if  we  except  the  rough- 
casting which  the  whole  church  endured  little  more  than  a  century 
later,)  and  forms  a  good  specimen  of  the  early  Perpendicular  style. 
The  lantern-story  has,  as  usual,  been  converted  into  a  ringing-chamber ; 
but  the  original  ceiling  of  moulded  joists  carried  on  sculptured  corbels 
remains.  The  clock  has,  however,  been  in  the  lantern-story  since  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  in  1465,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
new  footing  of  the  clock,  a  floor  was  erected  beneath  it, '  to  save  y*  rode 
loft  yif  y«  peyse  falle,'  at  a  cost  of  9d.,  including  two  new  joists  and 
the  needful  planks. 

"  The  Trinity  aisle,  then,  remained  pretty  much  as  Grost^te's  masons 
left  it.  The  only  indications  of  its  original  style  are  the  weather-stones 
projecting  on  the  face  of  the  steeple,  and  a  small  lancet  window  on  the 
west  side.  The  former  shew  that  its  roof  was  of  the  usual  high  pitch. 
"We  can  easily  supply  the  triplet  of  lancet  windows. 

''  We  must  premise  the  original  roof  to  have  been  taken  off,  so  as  to 
leave  the  masonry  of  the  side  walls  uncovered.  The  first  thing  our 
wardens  set  about  is  the  carting  of  stone  from  Headington,  of  sand 
from  adjacent  pits,  and  of  timber  from  the  thick  woods  on  the  Chiltern 
hills.     (See  Appendix  of  Accounts,  No.  I.) 

*'  The  east  window  (which  had  been  set  up  not  many  years  ago) 
was  in  so  damaged  a  state  that  it  had  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt. 
The  next  operation  is  the  taking  down  of  the  gable  wall  (the  north 
wall)  to  the  very  ground.  The  western  and  eastern  walls  are  retained, 
but  have  to  be  '  rered,*  or  heightened.  But  the  taste  of  1442  has  got 
a  long  way  before  the  old-fashioned  high  roof;  and  Master  East's  roof 
is  considered  both  elegant  and  workmanlike.  The  item  for  'settyng 
up'  is  evidently  prospective,  for  the  walls  are  not  yet  *  reared  ;'  but  the 
wardens,  of  course,  entered  the  terms  of  the  bargain  made  with  the 
carpenter  as  soon  as  it  was  struck :  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Master  John  had  the  better  of  them  in  the  matter  of  the  odd  half-mark. 
But  he  was  evidently  a  first-rate  workman,  or  he  would  not  have  been 

»•  Vide  Section!.  .     .^.^.^T^ 
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tent  for  from  Finchampstead ''.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  had  been 
preyiously  employed  by  the  Oakingham  bell-founder  to  make  the  bell- 
frames  in  the  steeple,  which  would  partly  account  for  his  being  brought 
from  so  great  a  distance.     (See  Appendix,  No.  II.) 

**The  'ryd3rng*  of  the  aisle  probably  means  the  erection  of  the 
scaffolds :  the  '  kasting*  of  sand  is  readily  intelligible,  during  the  making 
of  the  mortar.  Scaffolds  were  also  erected  for  the  repair  of  the '  ffyse  "*/ 
which  is  evidently  the  turret  which  contains  the  stairs.  (See  Appendix, 
No.  III.) 

**  Stone  is  still  being  carted  from  Headington :  and  the  wardens  (or 
rather  one  of  them)  make  a  journey  to  Teynton,  to  select  stone  for  the 
choicer  parts  of  the  work,  including  the  buttresses.     (See  Appendix, 

No.  rv.) 

"The  door  made  out  of  the  vyse  into  the  aisle  is  still  remaining, 
(A  on  plan,)  but  blocked  up,  and  the  door  of  timber  gone.  The  other 
door  (the  external  door — B  on  plan)  was  probably  the  old  one,  repaired 
by  the  addition  of  the  bends — timbers  nailed  on  aslant,  or  bend-wise. 
(See  Appendix,  No.  V.) 

"Now  comes  the  erection  of  the  grand  north  window.  To  this 
window  a  new  mason,  probably  of  renown  in  Oxford  for  his  window- 
masonry,  is  summoned.  Mr.  Mason  is  evidently  the  artistic  man,  who 
hews  the  mouldings  out  of  the  stone  provided  by  Mr.  Beckley,  who, 
although  a  good  workman,  is  evidently  not  to  be  trusted  with  anything 
more  delicate  than  the  rearing  or  raising  of  the  side  walls,  with  corbel- 
table,  crest,  or  coping,  and  ashlar,  or  parapet.  But  even  here  Mr.  Mason 
has  to  be  called  in  for  the  workmanship,  or  mouldings. 

**  Now,  for  the  next  three  weeks  and  more,  the  masons  are  very 
busy,  until  the  contract  is  worked  out,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  masonry  but  to  erect  the  gable  wall.  Beckley,  as  usual, 
provides  the  stone,  and  Laurence,  "Warren,  and  Walkelin  execute  the 
work.     (See  Appendix,  No.  VI.) 

"  All  is  now  done,  the  roof  put  on,  by  the  care  of  Master  John  East, 
and  the  structure  externally  brought  to  its  present  shape  at  a  cost  of 
£28  15s.  3d. ;  of  the  same  value  as  from  £300  to  £350  of  our  money. 
But  in  applying  this  estimate  to  the  building,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
quantity  of  thirteenth-century  masonry  left  in  the  foundations  and  lower 
part  of  the  walls :  new  masonry  being  entirely  used  in  the  north  wall. 


^  The  numerous  payments  to  workmen  from  distant  towns,  and  to  others  whose 
names  are  not  given,  but  who  are  entered  as  extranet  homines,  give  me  the  im- 
pression that  these  were  mostly  itinerants  in  search  of  work. 

^  "  And  in  the  said  StepiU  shall  be  a  vice  tonmyng  serving  till  the  said  Body 
lies  and  Qoere  both  beneth  and  ahoV-^lhi^dale,  863;  ff»  Contract  for  Foiher- 
inghay  Church.  ^.g.^.^^,  by  ^OOgie 
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and  in  ^  rering*  (raising)  the  lateral  walls.    The  soath  wall  (the  tower) 
was  of  course  old, 

"The  north  window,  as  shewn  on  the  E. W.  section,  very  nearly 
corresponds  in  character  with  the  south  window  of  Aylesbury  Church. 

"  As  to  the  lofl  above  the  transept,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
section,  intrudes  downwards  on  the  tower-arch,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  part  of  the  original  design,  but  was  not  completed 
until  the  following  year,  when  the  300  ft.  of  board  went  to  make  the 
ceiling.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  item  in  a  subsequent  account  shewing 
that  40s.  was  paid  in  1548  for  boards  to  '  mayke*  the  loft  over  ^Master 
Dormer's  ile ;'  but,  looking  to  the  construction  of  the  three  doors  in  the 
loft  giving  access  to  the  roofs,  the  stair  from  one  of  them  corbelling  out 
of  the  tower  in  a  curious  manner,  to  the  fact  that  the  walls  have  never 
been  plastered  (which  would  certainly  have  happened  had  the  aisle  been 
open  to  the  roof  during  a  century),  and  to  the  construction  of  the  floor 
and  ceiling  themselves,  I  incline  to  think  *  mayking  *  simply  means  re- 
erecting  or  repairing,  a  construction  often  to  be  put  on  the  word  in  old 
phraseology.  This  is  further  corroborated  by  an  item  in  the  account 
for  1480  for  nails  'ad  opus  solarii  edicte  s*te  trinitat*;'  and  by  one  so 
early  as  1464,  which  I  had  overlooked, '  for  a  pype  locke  to  y*  trenite 
elc  dor.  in  y*  loft,  lOd. ;'  and  lastly,  by  a  charge  in  1497  for  '  4  staples 
and  2  hapsys  to  y«  trynyte  Ile  dores  above  in  to  the  ledes,*  and  in  the 
next  year  by  a  payment  to  •  John  fflpld  for  1  bolt  of  yron  and  2  clapsys 
of  yron  to  y«  trinite  yle  dore  above  in  y«  lofte.'  The  next  entry  to  this 
records  the  contrivance  of- the  somewhat  dangerous  exit  on  to  the  third 
'  lede,'  namely,  the  Trinity  aisle  itself,  which  was  effected  by  cutting 
two  steps  in  a  lateral  direction  from  the  stair  leading  to  the  nave-lead : — 
'  It.  to  Thomas  Powlen  for  y*  mendyng  of  y*  same  dore  and  y*  makyng 
of  another  there  goyng  over  y«  yle  lede,  and  nayles,  OJd.* ' 

"  The  south  transept,  or  St.  John's  aisle,  corresponds  with  the  Trinity 
aisle  in  nearly  every  particular.  The  loft  above  it  is  called  the 
Almery  in  the  old  accounts,  but  it  is  now  known  as  the  Old  Vestry :  it 
was  erected  in  1524.  As  there  is  no  other  vestry  in  the  church,  no 
doubt  the  plate,  vestments,  and  documents  of  the  church  were  kept 
here ;  and  several  ancient  chests,  now  empty,  seem  to  indicate  its  ap- 
propriation to  this  purpose." 

<  Of  these  approaches  to  the  leads,  £  deecends  to  the  north  aisle,  F  ascends  to 
the  nave,  and  Q  springs  from  F  about  halfway,  and  ascends  to  the  Trinity  aisle 
leads.    See  plan  and  section. 
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APPENDIX. 


Boilding  Aooonnts  of  Tliame  Oliiiioli,  Ozon.,  transoiibecl  firam  the 

Original  B6oard8^ 

(1442.)  Ex  ipetuyi  oftf  iame  yef  aito}^  trenly  de. 

No.  I. 


Rychard  Uvender  for  a  lode  of  stone  from  hedendon 
John  credy  1  day  and  a  half  \o  hele  y*  selor        .  .  (8<*) 

And  a  C  of  nayle  to  y*  same  .... 

Tomas  kyngtwyn  for  y*  caryage  of  sond  and  tymber  4  dayys,  25  lodys 
ffor  a  manwel        .••... 

No.  II. 
ffor  y*  eite  wyndow  yn  y*  same  elo  for  y*  takyng  down  and  settyng 

npagyn         ..... 
Mete  and  drynke  to  y*  same 
John  credy  6  dayys  to  rer*  y«  selor 
Tomas  sadeler  1  day  and  a  half  8<*  wyt  many  mo 
Mete  and  drynke  to  y*  same 
ffbr  caryage  of  6  earful  of  stone  from  hedendon,  ex  spensys  mete  and 

drynke  ..... 

To  set  y*  fer*  on  y*  cherche  [yn  drynke] 
John  Qylys  for  dygyngg^  of  sond 
ffor  caryage  of  8  carts  w*  stone  from  hedendon,  ex  spensys  mete  and 

drynke  .  .  ... 

fibr  y*  makyngge  of  y'  w^yys  to  se  y*  rep'asyon  of  y'  cherche  and 

stone  [thereto] '  .  .  .  . 

John  Walichef  6  dayys  for  to  take  a  down  y*  gabnl  wal     • 

Tomas  Kyngtwyn  for  caryage  of  28  lods  lyme  and  sond 

W«  bowte  of  tomas  mason  lyme  and  sond  y*  come  to 

Tomas  tyler  of  kadmerend,  14  qnarter  of  lyme  and  6  bochel 

Jone  nppe  for  8  quarter  and  6  bochel  of  lyme 

John  Walschef  2  dayys  and  a  half )  ,    .  ,        ,  .      v  i      i 

m         oji     ^jj     ui*     f*o  *•*«  ft  down  y*  gabnl  wal 
Tomas  Sadeler  1  day  and  a  half    j  ^   ^ 

Rychard  Scharpe  8  dayysj  ^^^  pargettyng  and  takyng  down  of  y  wal 
John  Walschef  4  dayys    J        ^    ^     " -^  •'-»  ^ 

John  Este  of  fynchamstede  for  y*  makyng  of  rofe  and  settyng  np 
John  Walschef  for  5  dayys  to  kast  sond  and  to  ryde  y*  ele . 
ffor  caryage  of  8  cartful  stone  Arom  hedyndon,  exspenqr*  mete  and 
dryng  •.•••• 


B. 
1 


2 

10 


6    8 

1 
1    8 


1  u 

2 
61 

10 

17    6 
1  \0k 
1     8 


7 
17 


8    6 
1     6 

8 

6    8 
1  11 

1    1 


'  These  accounts  are  transcribed  verhaHm  et  UteraUm,  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  alterations,  which  the  oonvenience  of  modem  printing  has  suggested : 
— 1.  Arabic  numerals  are  substituted  for  the  old  Roman  notation,  and  the  andent 
numbers  of  pence  are  expressed  in  shillings  and  pence.  2.  The  omitted  »  or  w, 
denoted  by  a  superposed  dash,  is  inserted ;  the  r,  when  denoted  by  a  contraction, 
is  inserted  in  small;  contractions  generally  are  denoted  by  a  tall  stop.  8.  The 
short  9  \b  substituted  for  the  long  #.  4.  Interlineations  are  thus  denoted  [  ],  and 
obliterations  thus  (  ).  5.  Passages  not  reUiting  to  architectural  matters  are 
omitted.  f  I  can  give  no  explanaticgf^cff^^^i^^^o  ^^ 
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flfbr  oaryage  of  4  carts  from  hedyndon,  ex  gpensys  mete  and  dryng 
Rychard  lavender  for  a  lode  of  stone  from  hedyndon 
flTor  (. . .)  nayle  y*  wente  to  y*  rofe  [6  C] 

No.  III. 
flbr  rydyng  of  scafolds  yn  (. . .)  ele  and  y«  ffyse,  2  men  3  dayy s 
a  carte  of  weston  from  hedyndon,  ex  spensys  mete  and  dryng 

No.  IV. 
To  glor*  y*  wyndow  John  Walschef  1  day 
Rychard  lavender  for  2  lods  ft*om  hedyndon 
John  Eyng  a  lode  frY>m  hedyndon 
To  tnme  y*  spowte  of  y*  ttepnl  to  y*  plnmmer    . 
ffor  stone  y  howte  at  t'ynton 
ffor  caryage  of  y*  same  stone  and  stone  for  y*  boteras  from  teynton 

to  oxsynforde  8  lods 
And  from  oxsynforde  to  tame»  6  lods   . 

No.V. 
ffor  rydyng  of  y*  trenty  ele  and  takyng  a  down  of  y*  feme  down  of 

y*  scheche      .... 
ffor  to  make  a  dor*  owte  of  y«  vyse  ynto  y«  ele  y«  mason  ^ 
A  laborar  1  day  and  a  half  . 
And  a  dor*  of  tymbyr  to  y*  same 
Bychard  lavender  for  2  lods  from  hedyndon 
2  men  a  day  for  to  sawwe  stone 
Rychard  lavender  1  lode  from  hedyndon 
Wyllyam  haired  of  kadmvende  8  quarter  lyme  and  a  half 
Ire  for  y«  fermente  6C  of  rowyr«  and  2  li.  * 
Ire  y  wryotte  4C  3  qoartnmys  and  26  li  [to  y«  same]  y*  sum 
To  y*  dore  yn  y*  trente  ele  for  4  bends»  to  John  mexberyi* . 
And  to  y«  same  dor*  for  nayle  .  . 

No.  VI. 
To  the  wyndow  John  beckely  of  hedyndon  for  stone  * 
John  mason  for  hewyng  and  settyng  of  the  same 
Sot  caryage  to  the  same  wyndow  for  7  lods  of  stone  from  hedyndon 

as  for  8  dayys  caryage  .... 
Rychard  lavender  for  4  lods  from  hedyndon 
To  [a]  man  of  yekeforde  for  a  lode 

ffor  6  lods  (for)  from  hedyndon  ex  spensys  yn  mete  and  drynke 
Tomas  Knygt  Wynne  for  2  lods  of  sond 
John  beckeley  of  hedyndon  for  the  reryng  of  the  2  syde  walls  w' 

corbeltabol  creste  and  hascheler*  a  bowte  y*  same  ele  7  marke 
ffor  the  workemaochepe  John  mason  4  dayys 
The  same  John  6  dayys        .... 
John  mason  and  Rychard  scharpe  4  dayys 
John  mason  for  2  dayys  *! 

Rycharde  scharpe  for  6  dayys  )  ' 

John  mason  for  6  dayys  "i 

And  rychard  scharpe  6  dayys/ 


£   s.  d. 

1  6 

1  2 

2  6 


4 

2    6 
1    3 
8 
8 

17    4 

7  10 


1 

8 

2 

6 

1 

8 

2 

8 

6 

1 

3 

10 

3 

.      1  17 

6 

.      2    4  10 

4 

2 

15 

6 

.      4    2 

6 

8 

5 

6 

6 

1 

2 

21 

2 

t 

4  13 

4 

2 

3 

4 

^  The  door  A  on  plan. 
^  The  door  B  on  plan. 


^  6  cwt.  of  wrought  iron  and  2  lb. 
>  The  great  windowf^^g^^ 
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£ 

8.     d. 

8 

5 

1    4 

1    6 

2 

10 

1    6 

2 

9 

1    8 

8 

Bychftrd  scbarpe  for  8  dayyt  \ 

And  John  gregory  for  8  dajys/ 

Byebarde  scharpe  for  6  dayys    ^i 

And  John  gregory  oder  6  dayyi/ 

And  laborMse  for  the  same  worke  harry  stokys  4  dayys 

the  same  harry  4  dayys  and  half 

John  Waryn  6  dayys 

the  same  John  2  dayys  and  half 

John  lawransse  6  dayys 

John  waryn  6  dayys 

John  lawransse  8  dayys 

the  same  John  6  dayys 

John  Walkelyne  for  2  dayys 

•  •  •  •  • 

ffor  freestone  to  y*  dor*  and  to  y*  gabolwal  y  bowgt  of  John  beckely        19    1 

The  ytt*  ofhowf^  lorde  a  mcecexliii,  yere  the  viii,  day  o/JvUus^  y  Joh.  many- 
tume  and  Tonuu  horuoe  ichyrsche  wardeynys  of  the  new  towne  of  tame,  we 
have  reieyuede  to  the  worke  of  the  nory  de. 

Seqnitur  list  of  Subscriptions. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tn  ex  tpensye  ofy  earn  yer^. 
ffor  2  lods  of  stone  from  hedyndon  to  Jon.  mechel  of  resborow 
Wyllyam  haUered  for  2  quarter  of  lyme  and  6  boschel 
the  w^e  aftyr  syntemaryday  Jon.  masn.  and  rychard  scharpe  5  dayys 
a  laborar  Jon.  Walkeleyne  6  dayys 
Jon.  Mason  and  rychard  scharpe  6  dayys 
Harry  Stokys  6  dayys 
Tomas  Enygtewyn  for  2  lods  of  sonde 
Jon.  mason  and  rychard  scharpe  8  dayys 
Jon.  Walkeleyne  8  dayys 

halleso  for  sawyng  of  800  fote  and  a  halfe  of  horde 
ffor  2  lods  of  stone  from  hedyndon  to  Jon.  borne  of  Yekeford 
Rychard  lavender  for  2  lods  from  hedyndon 
hallered  for  a  quarter  of  lyme 
Jon.  Eyng  for  o  lode  from  hedyndon    . 
Rychard  lavender  2  lods  from  hedyndon 
Harry  pedo  of  weston  for  a  lode 
Jon.  borne  2  lods  from  hedyndon 
Gone  uppe  for  7  boschel  of  lyme 
Jon.  mason  and  rychard  scharp  5  days 
Harry  stoks  6  days  .... 

Jon.  yreche  5  dayys  .... 

Jon.  mason  and  rycharde  schape  [6  days] 
Jon.  yreche  6  days  .... 

Jon.  borne  a  lode  from  hedeyndon 

ffor  a  barre  to  y*  wyndow  yn  y*  gabul  a  bove^  to  tomas  smygth 
Jon.  Mason  2  days  •  .  .  • 

Wyllyam  hallerede  for  19  boschel  lyme 
Jon.  borne  a  lode  from  hedyndon 


2 

2 

8 

4 

5 

2 

1 

6 

6 

2 

6 

8 

8 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

6 

1 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

2 

4 

7 
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2 

1 

8 

6 

2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

8 

1 

2 

The  window  in  upper  story. 
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Jon.  Mason  2  days 

Jon.  borne  2  lods  fh)m  hedyndon 

Jon.  mason  2  days  and  halfe 

Jon.  yreeche  1  ^y  and  a  halfe 

Wyllyam  hallered  4  quarter  lyme 

To  make  klene  the  rodeseler^  yn  vyse  and  vemesche  ■* 

Tomas  yreeche  <»  fo  caryage  of  3  lods  sonde 

•  •  • 

Jon.  mason  and  Jon.  stowe  3  days 
Jon.  Polglas  2  days  and  a  halfe 
Jon.  mason  a  weke 
Jon.  Polglas  2  days 

•  • 

Jon.  mason  a  weke 
Jon.  Polglas  1  day 
Jon.  Plommer  of  haEyndon,  to  make 

hele  y«  fyse    . 
And  sowdyr  51i.  and  a  halfe 
Wyllyam  Plommer  of  Wykombe  for  lede  that  wente  to  j*  pypys  and 

to  hele  the  fyse  5C,  the  C  7*  S^,  the  som  of  halle 
And  for  2  krompys  of  yr*  to  here  the  pypys,  to  tomas  smygth 
And  for  nayle        •  .  .  •  • 

Rychard  lavender  for  workemaschepe  of  the  rofe  of  the  fyae,  and  for 

tymbyr  horde  and  nayle 
And  for  2  dorys  herds  hol^s  and  chystys,  and  nayle 


y«  pypys  of  y*  nory*  ele  and 


We  reseynede  of  rychard^  stone  for  7  hoschel  of  lyme  and  sonde 

And  for  3  hoschel  of  lyme  of  Jo.  grene 

And  for  4  hoschel  of  lyme  of  a  manne  of  hyckeford 


£   s.    d. 

1 
2    4 

1    3 
6 

4    4 


3 


3    6 

10 

8    4 

8 

8 


8    4 

1    4 

1  17    1 
61 
4 

1    8 
1    3 

7 

4i 

6 


Compottis  Thome  Bons  et  Johu.  Chapman^  yeonomor.  Ecdie,  de  Thame,  pro 
nova  viUa  de  Thame  incipient  in  vigUia  Faech.  Anno  dni,  m'ccccTxlijf. 
Seqnitnr  list  of  Receipts. 
P  y  reseynede  of  halrede  of  kadmer  a  quarter  of  lyme  for  leyyng  of  hys 
lyme  yn  y*  schyrschehows^  the  wysche  lyme  y  soldde  to  Johs. 
mylys,  tanner,  for  .  .  •  •  •  10 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  to  Wyllyam  Karpynter  of  schylton,  for  makyng  of  j*  setys  yn  y* 

nory*  quarter  of  the  chyrch  at  seynt  reme  ys  tyde       •  •  13    4 

It.  to  Boberd  smygt,  for  y«  makyng  of  2  [newe]  k*yys  to  y«  dor  yn 

seynt  Jone  ys  elle  p,  as  for  howr  part  ...  8 

•  •  •  •  • 

It.  to  Johis  Pradte,  bokebynder  of  oxford,  dwellyng  yn  katstrete,  for 

mendyng  of  the  bokys,  as  for  howre  pard     .  •  .6 

It.  to  Boberdd  watyr  for  a  bord  of  hokke  to  mende  wyt  y*  bokys,  as 

for  how  part  ......  2 


"  Cleaning  and  vamishing  the  outside  of  roodloft.  The  roodsoreen  was  covered 
by  a  curtain  on  the  chancel  nde.  There  were  certain  polished  laten  balls  before 
the  rood  in  the  loft,  which  were  from  time  to  time  "skowred."  Accounts  of 
1523-4.  o  Irish.  '  \^e  south  transept.  Z 
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It.  to  Wylljam  Karpjnter  of  schylton,  for  makyng  of  the  setys  at 
seynt  hew  ys  tyde  ..... 


18    4 


It.  to  Wyllyam  plommer  of  Wykombe,  for  mendyng  of  the  rofe  of 

the  stepnl,  as  for  howr  parte         .  .  .  .  14    1 

•  •  •  •  • 

It.  to  Wyllyam  Earpynter  at  hocketyde,  13*  4<*.  It.  for  bed  and 
bord  9  dayys,  hym  and  ys  scbylde,  1*  5**.  It.  yn  bred  and  hale 
to ..  ere  to  helpe  hym  to  dryne  the  setys  to  the  walle,  2*'.  It.  to 
on  of  ys  neyberys  for  the  karyage  of  the  tymbyr  from  schylton 
hedyr  wanyt  was  y  fhuncdeS  1"  5**.    It.  for  nayle,  1*. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Seqnitur  the  same  wardens*  list  of  contribntions  "to  the  worke  of  y«  setys." 
It.  to  y«  plommer  of  kodysdon  for  a  watyrtabyl  of  ledde  y*  weyyt  14  li. 

(14**),  and  mete  and  drynke  and  settyng  ynto  y*  walle  .  14 

the  yet*  ofhowr^  iordd  a  mccccl,  y  20  day  of  may,  Thomas  Bonss  and  Jho. 
chapman  Khyrchttoardeynys  of  the  new  tonme  of  tame,  we  reseyuede  in 
prymis, 
Of  Wyllyam  halrede  of  kadmer^ende  a  quarter  of  lyme  for  leyyng  of 
ys  lyme  in  y*  chyrchehowse,  the  wyche  lyme  y  soldo  to  Jho. 
mylys,  tanner*,  for         .  .  •  .  .  10 


Account  of  John  Walkeleyn  and  Thomas  Ives,  1452 
Exspencys  for  y*  lyttoll  Bellwheele,  makyng 
Itm.  nayllys  to  y«  same  wheele 
Itm.  we  spendyd  to  beveredg. 
Itm.  for  y«  makyng  of  a  pyne  to  y«  same  wheele  . 
Itm.  half  C.  latheys  to  stope  owt  y*  dowffis '  of  y«  stepoU  • 
Itm.  fbr  to  make  clene  y*  stepoll  and  y*  bellys    . 
Itm.  C.  and  half  lathnaylle  .... 

•  •  •  • 

Itm.  for  y*  makeyng  of  y*  wednrkoke  . 
Itm.  y*  settyng  np  of  y*  same  koke 

•  •  •  • 

Itm.  for  mendyng  of  y*  glasse  y*  glasyar  had,  to  houyr  parte 
Itm.  y«  ledde  y*  went  yer«  to  7  lb.        . 

Itm.  for  mete  and  dryng  and  hys  Bedde,  2  dayys  and  a  halfe  [he  and 
hys  mann]      ...... 


1     2 
li 
1 
1 

81 
8 
li 

2 
1 


Various  Extracts  from  Account  of  John  Edward  and  John  Walkeleyn\ 

1452-3. 
It.  op'ariis  p'  cariag.  lapidnm  in  to  the  chnrchporch  •  •  li 


*»  i.e.  "  from  Chilton  hither  when  it  was  y-framed."  '  DoYee. 

•  Compare  account  of  1502-8 : — "  It.  paid  to  Southwyke  for  makyng  dene  of 
y«  stepaU  and  makyng  lates  of  y«  wyndowys,  12**." 

^  The  mechanical  manner  in  which  the  clerk  prefixed  the  apolog^ic  le  to  un- 
latinizable  English  words,  whether  nouns  or  otherwise,  is  thus  exemplified  in  the 
account  for  1488: — "It.  sol.  p'  le  settyng  up  horrilogii  quando  scda.  campana 
fuit  le  newhanged,  4V 
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£ 

s. 

d. 
8 
2 

4 

8 
4 

1 

0 

It.  p'  emend,  plambi  sup'  le  Baake  ecclie.! 

p'  plombo.  eiusdem  fact.  / 

It.  p'  calce  empt.  p*  emend.  1  wat*^  tabull  ez  p''te  boreal 

It.  p*  emend,  fenestrar.  yariar.  ecdie.  . 

It.  p*  plambo  et  sowd'  ad  easdem  fenestr. 

It.  p'  emend,  de  le  west  dore  et  p'  porta  cimit'ii . 

1457.  From  Accounts  of  John  Chapman  and  John  Walkdeyn. 
Also  we  bane  payde  for  y«  repayr  of  y*  hows  y*  Bobard  Gylle 
dwellyt  in : — 
to  a  Tyler  for  2  dayes  meteles  and  drynkelea    ...  10 

AIbo  we  payde  for  a  man  to  s'ye  hym,  2  dayes  metels      .  .  6 

Also  for  tyle  2C.  we  payde  ....  1 

Also  we  payde  for  4  Crestes  ....  2 

Also  we  payde  for  13  Got'  tyle         ....  6 

Also  we  payde  for  4  Boschellys  lyme  ...  6 

1488-9.  From  the  Accounts  of  Peter  Franklin  and  TT*  Triplade, 

Y,  sol.  JobL  Catborppe  p.  CC.  teguL  ad  domnm  eccUe.  p.  p''te  nra.    .  7 
It.  sol.  le  tylemaker  De  Cadmerende  p.  CCCC.  tegul.  p*  p^  nra.       .            1 

It.  soL  eidm.  p.  4  crests  p.  parte  nra.    ....  1 

It.  sol.  Jobi.  Catbroppe  pr.  le  latbe  nayles  p'  p'te  nra.         .                .  \ 

It.  sol.  eid"  Job*  p'  le  tile  pynnys  et  clavis  p'  p^«  nra.         .                .  \ 

It.  sol.  Thome  Ide  p'  fiictor.  le  stapnll  campanar.  p'  p**  nra.               .  \ 

It.  soL  JobL  Janys  p'  1  lode  sonde  p'  p*«  nra.      ...  1 

It.  sol.  Tbome  tyler  p'  tegnlac  dom*  ecclie.  p*  p**  nra.        .               .  10 
It.  sol.  p*  (ana  assia)  [1  assere]  ad  le  stoppyng  fenestre  retro  Gog- 

magog  *  et  factor,  einsd'"  in  p'te  boreali  ecclie.             .                .  2 

It.  soL  p*  4  planks  [ad  le  flore]  campanile  p'  p''te  nra.         .            -    .       •  8 
It.  soL  Will®  Wodbrigge  p'  factnr.  einsd.  flore  et  le  clappsyng  cam- 
panar. ac  mandac«m  campanil.  et  fiictar.  le  style  erga  Crendon 

brigge  in  grosso  p*  p'te  n"            .               .               .               .  2 

1464. 
It.  we  bave  payde  to  y*  Carpnnters  for  mendyng  of  y*  Cbircb  bowse 

yt  Baker  dwellytb  in     .                .                .                .                .  11 

It.  we  payde  for  stods  to  y*  Wallys      ....  2^ 

It.  we  payde  for  latbis          .....  2\ 

It.  we  payde  for  latbnayle    .....  li 

It.  we  payde  for  otb'  naylis  to  set  on  stods  and  twists  of  y«  dors        .  f 

It.  we  payde  for  8  Cartefdl  wbite  erth                 ...  3 
It.  we  payde  for  dawbyng  of  y*  WuUys  and  mendyng  of  a  twist  and 

a  boke            ......  6 

It.  we  payde  for  Bodds        .....  2\ 

It.  we  payde  for  4  pesis  of  Oke            ....  1^ 

It.  we  payde  for  bey  to  make  y'  mort'                 ...  \ 
It.  we  payde  for  stonys         .               .               .               .               .            1    li 

It.  we  payde  for  gronnde  pynnyng  and  mete  and  drynke    .               .  4 

It.  we  payde  for  Jobn  Eyngs  labur  abowte  y*  sam  bowse  .               .  2\ 

It.  we  payde  for  dawbyng  of  y*  bowse  yt  was  longs            .               .  6 


I  presume  a  picture  called  Gogmagog.  ^ed  by  V^OOglC 
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It.  we  pftyde  for  Rodds  to  y*  sun  howse 

It.  we  payde  for  itods  to  y*  sam  howse 

It.  we  payde  for  naylys  to  set  on  stods  and  (for)  oth'  thynga 

It.  we  payde  for  wldte  erthe  to  dawbe  y*  wallys  . 

It.  John  Kyng  stodyd  hit  hymielf,  for  his  lab*  we  low  hym 

It.  we  payde  for  straw  to  make  y*  morf 

It.  we  have  payde  fbr  a  1000  tyle 

It.  we  have  payde  fbr  Raftnr  loggs  and  a  post     . 

It.  we  have  payde  fbr  hewyng  of  them  and  fbr  mete  and  drynke 

1500. 
It  for  2  paddlokks,  one  to  y«  chirche  yeate,  anoth'  to  y*  here  howse 

dore'  ....•• 

It.  for  a  lokke  w*  a  key  to  y*  chirche  howse  dore 
It.  to  Thomas  Powlen  fbr  gronnde  pynnyng,  wyndyng,  stnddyng, 

dawbyng  of  y*  walles,  and  scoryng  of  y*  diche  of  y*  chirche 

howse  ..'... 

It.  to  William  Alen  for  1  lode  of  white  erthe,  1  lode  of  sonde,  1  pece 

of  elme,  and  2  burden  rodds         .... 
It.  to  John  Goodwyn  for  stndde  tymber 
It.  for  a  lode  of  stone  from  Crendon     .... 


£   s.    d. 
4 
2 
i 
8 
1 
i 
2    6 
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3  11 

1 
4 

1     2 


1477—1480.  Custus  Solar,  p,  organs. 
Itm.  sol.  Thome  Carpenter  s.  p'  factnra  2  solarior.  p.  organis  mtnand' 

in  gross**         .  .  .  .  • 

It.  soL  Petro  Marmyon  p.  1  magno  ligno  maeremii  p.  diet,  solario 
It.  sol.  p.  7  p'vis  pedis  meremii  p'o  ca  2<* 
It.  sol.  p.  2  lig^  meremii  ad  diet,  opos 
It.  sol.  p.  1  alio  figno  meremii  ad  idm.  opns 
It.  sol.  p.  2  plankes  ad  idm.  opus 
Itm.  in  cert*  davis  viz.  4  peny  nayle  and  6'  nayle 
Itm.  in  asseribus  viz.  200  and  1  qrt.  ad  idm.  opus 
It  sol.  Will"^  Smyth  p.  heng*  hoks  and  2  barres  ferri  ad  idm.  op' 

S~  24"  2i*. 

Et  ac  p.  pte.  Nove  Thame,  12»  li">. 

Sm»  Solar,  p.  organ,  [p.  Nova  Thame],  12«  li*. 

Organ  maker. 
Itm.  soL  Johi.  Organmaker  pma.  vice  .... 
Itm.  sol.  eidem  Johi.  Organmaker  alia  vice 
It.  sol.  eidm.  de  pecnnia  collect  p.  p'ochianor.  ut  pf  in  billa  p.  nra. 

parte  •  . 

[It  soL  Edwardo  Jonson  ad  delib'and.  Johi.  Organmaker "] 


8    8 
8    4 

1  2 
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16  8 

1 

18  8i 

16  9 

4  11  8i 


*  Probably  a  hovel  near  the  church  gate,  whence  the  bier  was  brought  out  and 
placed  at  the  gate  at  fimerals. 

y  Ism  not  aware  of  any  other  account  of  the  building  of  a  medieval  organ-loft 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  two  portions,  like  the  organ. 

■  There  is  also  men^n  in  the  book  of  Alan  Organmaker.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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8.     d. 

Priof.  It.  rec.  div'ns  p'ochianis  p.  noris  organin  emend,  et  collect  p. 
Job.  Eyng  et  Johem.  Benet  nt  pf  p.  Milam  de  p'oelL  86*  7^  node 
p.  pte.iira     •  .  .  .  •  •         18    8| 

These  organs  were  sold  in  1628  to  the  parson  of  Stannton  (St.  John  ?)  fbr  60s. 

1524. 
It.  payed  fbr  6  hosshells  of  lyme  to  the  wasshing  of  the  chnrch  wallys  1 

It.  payed  to  John  Tyler  for  sweping  and  wasshing  of  the  church  widls  4 

Prices  Current  of  Building  MaUrude  and  LaHwur  in  the  Middle  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  (1440—1480),  Thame,  Cxtm. 
Mason  per  day 
Carpenter  per  day 
Plamber  per  day 
Lahoorer  per  day 

Sawyer  per  100  ft     .  .  .  .  .1 

Stone  per  load  from  Headlngton  •  .    •  .1 

Carriage  per  load  fitym  Headlngton,  10  miles 
Stone  per  load  from  Crendon    .  •  .  .1 

Tiles  per  thousand     •  •  •  .2 

per  hundred  (roofing),  from  Cadmer  End 

per  hundred  (roofing) 

Gutter  tiles  and  ridge  tiles,  each 

Laths  per  100 

Sand  per  load  (cost  of  digging)  . 

Lime  per  quarter  of  8  bushels  (Cadmer  End) 

per  bushel 

and  sand  per  bushel 

Bocrfhails  per  100 

Lath-nails  per  100 

Eavesboardper  100  ft  (run?).  .2 

Lead  per  cart  •  .7 

—  per  stone 

—  per  lb. 
Solder  per  lb. 
Coals  per  bushel 
Locks  and  keys,  each 
Plsdlocks,  each 

Ben  founding  (Hazlewood  of  Reading,  old  bell  used  up)  per  cart.      6 
Sanctusbell  .  •  .  .  .13 

Gudgeons  to  bells,  per  pair        .  .2 

BraaMS  to  ditto^  each  .1 

Xhreat  ben  rope  .... 

Bope  to  Sanctus  bell .... 
Whitleather  for  bawdricks,  Ac,  per  skin  . 
Bafien,  joists^  Ac,  of  small  scantlings,  per  ft.  (cube  ?) 


d. 
6 

2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
6 
8 
6 

I 
6 

1 

1 
1 
6 
1 
7 
6 
11 
1 
8 
1 
4 
8 


4 

2 

7t 

10    to 
8i 


to 

to 

to 
to 


to 


to 
to 

to 


4 

61 


Si 


4 

U 

6 


Bcdeeiastioal  Neceeearies, 
Wax,  in  the  lump,  per  lb.  . 

Making  ditto,  according  to  mxe,  per  lb. 
TkUow  candks,  per  lb. 
Siaes^  per  lb. 


7   to 
ito 


10 

1 
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d. 

4  to 
6  to 
9 

tto 
4 
4 
8 

H 

6i 
7* 
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i 
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8. 

1 

6 


Lamp  on,  per  gaUon 

New  Borplioes 

Holy-water  stick,  of  laten 

Washing  snrplioes,  albs,  each 

— ^—  a  suit  of  Testmenti 

Small  cord  for  curtains,  &€,,  per  dozen  ells 

Rope  to  the  font 

Lamps,  per  dozen,  from  Oxford,  delivered  at  Thame 

Linen  cloth  for  rochetts  for  bellmen  and  clerks,  per  ell 

Broad  doth  for  binding  vestments,  per  ell     . 

Holland  cloth  for  ditto,  per  ell 

Ribbon  to  copes,  per  yard 

Canvas  to  make  bags  for  the  books,  &c,  per  ell 

An  old  yellow  chasuble  sold  for 

A  new  missal  .... 

Repairs  to  old  books,  according  to  amount  of  damage. 

The  Prior  of  Kotley  rebound  old  psalters  and  man- 

uals  (small  size),  and  supplied  defective  leaves,  at 

!•  10**  each ;  for  larger  volumes  from  5»  to  lO*  was 

paid  at  Oxford.    Bookbinding  details  as  follow : — 
Buckskins  for  covering,  each 
Red  skins,  per  dozen 
White  skins,  per  dozen   • 
Brass  booses,  per  dozen  . 

New  bellows  to  organs  (Dyer  of  Oxford)        .  .11 

A  great  chesty  bound  with  bonds  of  iron        .  .  9 

Basket  for  holy  bread    ....  5 

Cases  to  chalices,  each    ....  3 

A  new  cross,  silver  and  gilt,  with  images  of  SS.  Mary 

and  John  •  .  .  .22 

Payment  to  a  painter  of  Buckingham  for  a  picture  of  the  blessed  Mary,  1480,  £1. 

Note  as  to  the  above  prices.  The  proportionate  value  of  money  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  ours  may  be  safely  taken  at  a  minimum  of  shillings  for  pence.  We 
shall  thus  arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  relative  cheapness  of  different  materials.  Lead, 
for  instance,  at  the  price  quoted  above,  was  at  least  three  times  as  costly  in  the 
fifteenth  century  as  at  the  present  day :  this  probably  resulted  from  the  immense 
cost  of  carriage  from  the  mines  over  medieval  roads.  Lamp  oil  was  also  expensive 
in  proportion :  and  books  are,  as  usual,  at  an  enormous  price.  If  we  assume  the 
organ  to  have  contained  one  row  of  pipes  only,  the  price  paid  for  it  is  higher  in 
proportion  than  might  have  been  expected. 


Mr.  Ttssbn,  of  Merton  College,  enquired  if  there  were  any  reference 
in  the  account  to  bills. 

Mr.  Payke  replied  [that  there  were  numerous  entries,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  seyeral. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb  pointed  out  the  value  of  their  record  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  as  it  gave  the  exact  date  of  buildings 
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which  were  existing,  and  which  were  erected  at  a  period  when  there 
was  much  change  going  on  as  to  style. 

The  Pbesident  agreed  with  these  remarks  as  to  their  value,  but  he 
thought  their  historical  ralue  was  not  less. 

He  asked  if  any  trace  of  a  prebendal  house  were  in  existence  at 
Thame.  Mr.  Payne  replied  in  the  negative.  Several  observations  were 
made  by  the  members  as  to  the  curious  details  throwing  light  upon 
the  mode  of  building  at  that  time,  e.g.  the  absence  of  the  architect, 
whose  duties  seem  to  devolve  upon  the  churchwardens,  the  distance 
from  which  the  stone  was  fetched,  the  various  names  of  the  persons 
employed,  &c.  And  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Payne  the  meeting 
leparated. 


SbeconH  iWeetfng,  iWfcJaelmas  ®erm,  1863. 

Dec.  1 0.  The  second  meeting  was  held  (by  permission  of  the  Cu- 
rators) in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Taylor  Buildings.  The  Rev.  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  President,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  business  the  following  members  of  Committee  were 

elected : — 

• 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  T.  Eaton,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley.  M.A.,  Wadham  College. 
The  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  D.D.,  Magdalen  College. 
J.  C.  Bnckeridge,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Auditors : — 

The  Rev.  the  Master  of  University  College. 
The  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer,  M  JL,  Exeter  College. 

The  Rev.  the  PaBSiDBirr  begged,  as  the  last  act  which  he  should  be 
able  to  perform  as  President  of  the  Society,  to  propose  as  his  successor 

Profetsor  Ooldwin  Smith. 

PvoFBBSOB  OoLDwnr  SmxH  was  duly  elected,  and  took  the  chair 
accordingly. 
The  Rev.  F.  0.  Mspp  asked  permission  of  the  Chairman  to  propose 

X 
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a  vote  of  thanki  to  the  late  President  He  could  not  do  to  without 
referring  to  the  constancy  with  which  he  (the  President)  had  at- 
tended, not  only  the  general  meetings,  but  the  committee  meetings 
also ;  and  to  the  great  attention  which  he  had  on  all  occasions  paid  to 
the  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :— 

Tlie  Rev.  E.  W^keham,  M.A.,  New  College. 
A.  R.  Maddison,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd  for  his  re- 
marks on  *'  The  Crypt  of  St.  Gervais  at  Rouen,  and  on  some  Churches 
in  France." 

Mr.  Medd  began  with  some  remarks  on  the  general  characteristics 
of  continental  cathedrals  as  compared  with  our  own,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  more  frequent  non-completion  of  the  design,  especially  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  the  central  tower,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  western 
towers ;  their  greater  height,  of  which  perhaps  Amiens  and  Beauvais 
are  the  most  remarkable  instances.  Inside,  he  said,  one  could  not 
help  being  struck,  notwithstanding  one's  admiration  of  the  indestruc- 
tible beouty  and  proportions  of  the  fabric,  with  the  general  dirtiness 
of  everything,  the  execrable  taste  exhibited  in  tawdry  decorations  and 
trumpery  paintings,  and  the  renaissance,  or  even  Louis  Quatorze 
altars  in  the  choirs  of  Gothic  churches,  e.g.  a  most  obtrusive  one  at 
Amiens,  which,  however,  he  was  happy  to  learn  was  about  to  be 
removed.  He  certainly  thought  that,  although  there  were  very 
risible  signs  of  improvement,  at  present  ecclesiastical  and  architec- 
tural taste  were  not  nearly  so  advanced  in  France  as  in  England. 

He  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  remarkable  crypt  under  the 
church  of  St.  Gervais  at  Bouen,  a  building  in  itself  interesting  from 
its  antiquity,  although  it  is  the  third  church  on  that  site,  and  from 
its  having  belonged  to  the  priory  where  "William  the  Conqueror  died, 
after  the  siege  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mantes.  A  full  descrip- 
tion of  it,  with  illustrations,  is  given  in  a  work  entitled.  Saint- Oervai$ 
de  Bouen,  Eglise  et  Paroisse^  par  Jules  Thieury,  1859. 

The  crypt  is  entered  by  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  steps,  descending 
from  the  interior  of  the  upper  church.  It  is  about  34  ft.  long,  16  ft. 
wide,  and  16ft.  high.  The  first  view  of  it,  dimly  lighted  as  it  is  by 
a  small  round-headed  window  of  later  construction  at  the  east  end, 
carries  one  back  at  once  to  the  days  of  the  Church  in  the  Catacombs, 
ere  Christianity  was  yet  a  religio  licita.  Constructed  about  a.d.  287 
by  St.  Mello,  who  was  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  in  Northern 
Gaul,  under  the  government  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  the  father  of  Con* 
stantme,  it  is  tho  earliest  scene  of  Christian  worship  in  that  part  of 
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France.  Its  plan  is  such  as  one  would  have  expected  at  the  period— 
a  pamlhlogram  whose  length  is  about  twice  its  width,  with  a  semi* 
cireuhir  apse  at  the  east  end.  The  first  two-thirds  of  the  rectangular 
space  constitute  tlic  nave,  separated  by  an  arch  resting  on  bold  pro- 
jecting piers  from  the  remaining  third,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  sort 
of  choir.  From  this,  under  another  arch,  you  rise  a  step  into  the 
apse  or  presbytery.  A  low  stone  bench  extends  against  the  wall  on 
both  sides  of  the  nave  and  choir,  if  we  may  use  those  terms,  and  from 
its  still  remaining  on  either  side  of  the  apse  seems  originally  to  have 
run,  according  to  ancient  custom,  all  round  the  east  end,  the  altar  in 
all  probability  standing  clear  in  front  of  it.  Now,  however,  the  altar 
stands  in  its  later  position,  against  the  east  wall  close  under  the 
window.  It  is  a  thick  slab  of  stone,  resting  on  an  upright  slab  at 
either  end,  but  not  built  up  solid  in  front.  In  the  front  edge  of  the 
upper  slab  are  some  holes  bored  in  the  thickness  of  the  stone  to  some 
distance,  for  the  insertion  of  relics.  On  either  side  of  the  arch,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  apse,  there  still  remains  a  strong  iron  hook,  fixed 
into  the  wall  at  the  height  of  about  8  ft.  From  these,  as  it  seems, 
used  to  hang  the  veil,  whicb,  accr  rding  to  the  custom  still  retained 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  concealed  the  altar  and  the  officiating  priest 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries.  Some  faint  indications  of 
fresco- painting  still  remain  on  the  roof  and  walls,  which  exhibit 
courses  of  the  flat  tile-like  Roman  brick  inserted  at  internals  in  the 
stone  masonry.  On  tlie  right  and  left,  immediately  as  you  enter  the 
crypt,  are  two  arched  recesses  in  the  walls,  exactly  like  the  arcosolia 
of  the  Catacombs.  These  are  the  tombs  of  St.  Mello,  and  his  successor 
St.  Avitian,  who  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314.  The  body 
of  St,  Mello  was  removed  in  880  to  Pontoise,  for  fear  of  the  ravages 
of  the  Northmen. 

This  most  interesting  relic  of  Christian  antiquity  is  situated  on 
a  rising  ground  a  short  mile  outside  the  city  of  Rouen.  The  spot  was 
probably  covered  with  forest  at  the  time  when  the  first  Christians  of 
Lugdunengis  Secunda  selected  it,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  privacy  and 
concealment,  as  their  subterranean  place  of  worship.  No  one  ought 
to  visit  Rouen  without  making  a  point  of  seeing  it. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Medd*s  lecture,  Mr.  J,  H.  Pabkeb  ob- 
served that  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais  is  probably  one  of  the  crypts  of 
that  early  age  which  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  churches  of  the 
Catacombs.  He  also  pointed  out  that,  as  regards  Strasburg,  it  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  French  cathedral,  but  as  a  German  one,  though  it 
was  now  in  the  French  dominions. 

Mr.  Bbutok  enquired  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  crypt,  which  were 
explained  by  Mr.  Medd. 
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The  President  referred  to  tbe  height  of  the  French  cathedrals.^ 
This  height  was  also  remarkable  in  their  houses.  , 

.  Mr.  Freeman  said  he  had  also  seen  the  crypt  of  St.  Gervais,  but  it 
was  quite  accidentally  he  came  upon  it.  It  was  a  pity  more  people 
did  not  go  to  see  it.  It  was,  if  not  one  of  the  most  curious  things 
anywhere,  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  that  city.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  of  Hume  stating  that  the  Conqueror  died  at  St.Gervais, 
but  omitted  saying  what  church  of  St.  Gervais  it  was.  He  then  re- 
marked upon  the  error  which  Mr.  Parker  had  referred  to,  of  looking 
at  Strasburg  as  a  French  church,  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Petit  had 
fallen  in  his  work  on  the  French  churches.  With  regard  to  what 
was  said  about  the  grandeur  of  French  churches,  he  thought  persons 
looking  at  a  few  specimens  only  were  too  apt  to  jump  to  a  conclusion. 
We  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  if  the  buildings  of  the  two  countries 
were  fairly  compared.  It  was  true,  perhaps,  they  had  Gxe  or  six 
larger,  but  the  average,  he  thought,  were  rather  smaller.  He  could 
not  admire  the  striving  after  height  which  comes  out  in  the  smaller 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  ones.  Taken  as  a  whole,  he  would  not  rank 
York  and  Westminster  below  Beauvais,  Amiens,  or  Rheims.  He 
thought,  too,  the  absence  of  a  central  tower — an  important  feature  in 
the  beauty  of  a  church — mi^lit  arise  from  the  habit  of  giving  such 
height  to  the  walls ;  he  contended  that  St.  Ouen  at  Bouen  was  the 
finest  church  in  the  world,  as  it  combined  the  beauty  of  the  French 
churches  with  the  central  tower  of  English  churches.  He  might  add 
to  Mr.  Medd's  remarks,  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  French  churches 
to  build  towers  in  odd  places,  especially  against  transepts.  It  is  seen 
at  St.  Denis,  and  it  is  remarkable  at  Bordeaux,  where  there  are  four 
towers,  but  they  are  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts.  There  is,  again,  no 
distinction  in  France  between  minsters  and  parish  churches.  Here 
the  ehurchcs  presented  two  distinct  types,  but  the  parish  church  in 
France  did  not  exist — it  was  a  small  cathedral,  and  the  Somersetshire 
type  of  church  was  unknown.  The  absence,  too,  of  good  square 
towers,  complete  in  themselves,  was  also  remarkable ;  they  all  either 
had  or  required  spires.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Medd  as  to  the  imper- 
feet  state  of  the  churches  in  France  ;  it  is  true  that  the  majority  were 
nover  completed,  but  still  he  thought  that  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tiona.  The  mere  absence  of  a  tower  at  the  west  end  was  not  to  be. 
considered  as  a  mark  of  incompleteness. 

The  pRE&iDKsT  then  called  upon  A.  D.  Tyssen,  Esq.,  of  Merton 
College,  for  his  paper  "On  the  Old  Churchwardens' Account-books 
in  St,  PeterVin-the-East,  at  Oxford."     Mr.  Tyssen  said : — 

*'  The  extracts  that  I  am  going  to  read  are  from  two  of  the 
churchwardens*  account-books  of  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,   extending, 
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over  the  period  1613 — 1733.  The  churchwardens  brought  in  their 
accounts  every  Easter;  at  first  written  out  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper,  and  when  they  had  been  seen  and  allowed,  they  were  engrossed 
in  the  book.  Among  the  expenseg  for  the  year  1614,  the  second  year 
in  the  book,  occur  : — 

8.  d. 

1614-1615.  Item,  for  a  booke  to  keep  the  Church  Compts  in       •  .20 

Item  for  wrightinge  the  Church  accomptes,  and  ingrossinge  the  other      2    0 

"  And  again,  in  the  year  ending  Easter,  1624  : — 

Item  for  wrighting  the  accompts,  and  parchment         •  .  .16 

Item  for  ingrossing  the  accompte  in  the  book  •  .  .10 

"  This  custom,  however,  was  not  always  kept  up,  but  later  on  the. 
accounts  were  brought  in  ready  copied  out  in  the  book,  it  being  taken 
for  granted  that  they  would  be  allowed.  On  one  occasion,  however 
(April  10,  1732),  they  were  *  denied,'  as  it  is  called,  by  the  majority 
of  the  parishioners ;  but  it  is  not  stated  what  fault  was  found  with  them, 
nor  how  the  matter  was  settled,  except  that  at  another  vestry,  held 
on  July  1 6  in  the  same  year,  a  suggestion  was  signed  that  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Hawkins'  opinion  should  be  asked,  and  the  churchwardens 
should  proceed  accordingly.  And  again,  on  July  28  an  order  was 
made  that  the  churchwardens  appeal  to  the  sentence  given  by 
Dr.  Brook. 

"  The  earlier  years  have  merely  just  as  much  written  as  was  neces- 
sary— the  date  of  the  accounts,  the  names  of  the  churchwardens  and 
the  accounts  themselves,  and  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen  chosen 
for  the  following  year.  But  later  on,  the  signatures  of  the  pa- 
rishioners are  appended  who  approved  the  accounts,  and  lists  of  the 
church  goods,  and  other  incidental  notices  occur,  which  make  it  more 
interesting.  In  fact,  the  book  served  the  purpose  of  a  vestry-book  as 
well  as  churchwardens'  account-books.  Though  the  churchwardens 
themselves  could  write  they  still  preferred  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
having  the  accounts  copied  in  neatly.  The  gi-eater  part  of  the  second 
book  is  in  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  a  man  named  Francis  Clarke. 
The  receipts  of  the  church  were  derived  by  quit-rents  from  *  Oriel, 
xviij**;  the  Chamberlains  of  Oxford,  vj'* ;  Hart  Hall,  iiij** ;  All 
Souls,  viij** ;  Wolvercott,  iij'  iiij** ;  Ch.  Ch.,  vj** ;  University  Coll., 
xij**.*  The  last  two  were  not  paid  every  year.  The  quit-rent  from 
Oriel  was  for  '  the  Taberd,'  that  from  All  Souls  for  part  of  the 
"Warden's  study.  In  1704,  this  last  from  All  Souls  was  increased  by 
thirty  shillings  for  some  new  buildings.  Other  receipts  were  for  the 
rent  of  three  houses,  one  being  called  *  the  Saracen's  head.'     Alsoi, 
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from  an  tmnnal  collection  at  Hocktide  *,  called  '  Hocking  monej/  for 
placing  people  in  seats,  for  which  the  fee  was  one  shilling ;  and  hnrial 
receipts,  being  3s.  4d.  for  the  use  of  the  pall,  and  6s.  8d.  for  making 
the  grave.  , 

**  Of  course  there  were  many  incidental  receipts,  of  which  the  most 
curious  is  the  rent  of  the  crypt  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  the  items  are  : — 

s.  d. 
1657-1658.  It  of  Tho.  Guy  for  one  q'  of  a  yeares   rent  for  y*  vault 

under  y«  Cbauncell  .  .  .  .  .26 

1658— Ap.  6,  1659.  It.  of  Tho.  Guy  for  y«  vault  under  y«  church  .  10    6 

Ap.  5,  1659— Ap.  24,  1660.  Rec^'ofThomaiGuy  forthovault   .  .    4    6 

1662— Ap.  21,  1663.  Of  Mr.  Walker,  Joyntr.  for  8  quarters  rent  for  the 

vault,  the  8  quarters  ending  at  Lady  day  last  .  .90 

Ap.  21, 1663— Ap.  12,  1664.  Of  Mr.  Walker  for  half  yearet  rent  for  the 

vault,  ending  at  Michaelmas  last        .  .  .  .60 

"  These  formed  the  chief  sources  of  the  parish  income ;  together 
with  church  rates,  of  which,  however,  this  parish  seldom  stood  in 
need.  The  payments  are  of  a  much  more  various  character,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  arrange  them  by  subjects  : — 
1.  Parish  taxes;  2.  Parish  charities;  3.  Historical  notices;  4.  Be- 
pairs  of  the  church ;  5.  Repairs  of  the  bells. 

"And  first,  those  that  may  be  regarded  as  parish  taxes.  The 
parish  paid  a  quit-rent  of  6s.  to  the  city,  and  6d.  to  Northgate 
Hundred.  It  had  to  keep  in  repair  a  certain  amount  of  annour,  and 
pay  men  to  wear  it  at  the  training.  Entries  relating  to  this  only 
occur  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  book,  down  to  1623. 

1614.  Item  for  makeinge  cleane  the  Armor                  .  .  .10 

1616.  Item  for  makeinge  cleane  the  Armor                   .  .  .10 

1616.  Item  to  Smythe  for  mnkinge  cleane  the  Armor  •  .10 

1616,  1617.  Item  for  a  belte  for  a  sworde                      .  .  .10 

Item  for  armeinge  the  Pike,  tind  mendinge  the  Coslett  .  .10 

It.  to  Short  for  keeping  the  Armor        .                .  •  .10 

Item  to  John  Knowles  lorcarringu  the  Armor  to  Wately  at  theTrayneinge    0    8 

■  Hocktide,  Plot  tells  us,  in  his  H-story  of  Oxfordshire,  was  a  fortn'ght  afk<T 
Easter,  but  whether  Monday  or  Tue^day  uere  the  right  dny  for  the  festival  is 
uncertain.  "Now,  howiver,  that  is  in  1705,  we  observe  two  da^s  here  fm 
Oxford),  on  Momlny  for  the  women,  which  is  mnch  the  more  solemn,  and  Tuesday 
for  the  men,  which  is  very  inconsiderable."  Some  suppose  the  origin  of  the 
festival  to  l)e  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  the  Dants  in  the  time  of  King 
Ethelred,  which  was  chietly  accomplished  by  the  women.  "  Wlierefore  the  women 
to  this  day  bear  the  chief  rule  in  this  feast,  st  pping  ail  pa<s  ge^  with  ropes  and 
chains,  and  laying  hold  on  passengers  and  exacting  some  small  matter  from  tliem : 
with  part  whereof  tl)»y  make  mirry,  and  part  they  dispose  o!  to  pious  vrnes,  such  at 
the  reparation  of  their  church." 
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♦.  ^. 
1621.  Item  to  Shorte  for  trimming  the  Armoury         •  .  .10 

1623.  Item  for  a  dagger-sheath  and  two  handles,  for  a  sword  and  two 

daggers  .  .  .  .  .10 

"  It  is  worth  noticiDg,  that  in  Roman  numerals,  any  sum  less  than 
two  shillings  is  given  in  pence ;  and,  similarly,  the  reckoning  in 
shillings  extends  to  £3. 

"  As  well  as  thus  contributing  to  the  public  defence  in  time  of  war, 
it  had  to  help  to  protect  private  individuals  against  fire  ;  and  to  keep 
a  number  of  buckets  in  good  repair,  together  with  ladders,  poles,  and 
hooks,  and  other  things  necessary  to  their  use.  In  1622  the  number 
of  buckets  was  eight,  but  more  were  added,  and  in  1671  they  were 
increased  to  twenty-four ;  and  in  the  same  year  we  find — 

P^for  the  orders  in  a  frame  for  the  prevention  of  thtiL  danger  of  fire  .    0    8 

"Another  tax  which  the  parish  had  to  pay  was  called  smoke- 
farthings.  Though  the  churchwardens'  accounts  only  begin  in  1613, 
there  are  several  loose  bits  of  paper  of  earlier  date  in  the  book ;  ona 
of  these  is  a  receipt  for  smoke-farthings  in  1565  :-— 

Beoeav'  of  Thomas  Rumblings  for  the  smoke  farthings  of  Sanct  Peters  in  the 
eflst,  in  oxon,  nnpayd  for  xij  yenrs  ended  at  the  feast  of  sanct  Michael 
the  archangel,  in  the  vij*^  yere  of  the  reigne  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  sum 
of  xiiij*,  vi}  for  every  yere  xiiij**. 

AnTHOinr  Pttts. 
20  December,  1566.  Mr.  Takhkb,  Vicar. 

"  This  fourteen  pence  a-year  was  paid  very  irregularly  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sometimes  being  allowed  to  run 
many  yeai'S  into  arrears,  and  sometimes  not  being  paid  at  all.  In 
1669  there  was 

Paid  to  John  Twycrosse  for  seven  yeares  arreares,  it  being  demanded  in 
the  name  of  Will.  Glynne,  sherreife  of  the  county,  for  smoake 
farthings  formerly  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Kveosham,  at 
one  shilling  two  pence  per  annum       .  .  .  .82 

"  After  this  the  smoke-farthings  for  five  years  due  to  his  Mnjesty  at 
Michaelmas,  1673,  are  paid  to  Mr.  Izard ;  and  again,  in  1676,  for 
three  years  more.  Then  they  are  allowed  to  run  on  for  twelve  years, 
and  in  1688,  17s.  are  paid  to  the  king's  receiver  (1 4s.  would  have 
been  the  amount  at  the  old  rate).  There  is  then  another  inter- 
val of  seven  years,  and  in  1695,  15s.  6d.  is  paid  (whereas  8s.  2d. 
would  have  been  the  sum  at  Is.  2d.  a-year).  And  in  1699,  after  an 
interval  of  only  four  years,  9s,  are  paid.  If  we  suppose  in  each 
of  these  last  payments  4d.  to  have  been  for  the  receipt  (or  ac- 
quittance as  it  is  called),  it  gives  28.  2d.  a-year  for  the  last  iburtje^n 
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years  of  the  (seventeenth)  century,  instead  of  la.  2d.     After  1700  the 
payment  of  snjoke-fnrthings  eeems  to  have  ceased  altogether. 

"The  parish  also  had  to  keep  their  roads  in  repair.  In  1644 
there  was 

£  I.  d. 

P<*  William  Badger  for  Stone?,  Gravel,  and  for  pitching  the  Charchlane     2  11    8 

"  In  1651  this  duty  had  been  neglected,  and  there  was  paid  to 

Reynolds  the  sergeant  for  an  amercement  for  not  pitching  hefore  Queen's 

college  in  the  lane  against  the  church  .  .  .10 

And,  accordingly,  *  two  loads  of  pitching  stones  at  2*  and  6**  the  load* 
were  bought. 

"  The  parish  at  one  time  got  into  a  lawsuit,  on  the  subject  of  keep- 
ing in  repair  one  of  the  lanes,  apparently  Longwall- street.    For  in  the 

accounts  given  in,  April  13,  1658,  are  the  following  entries: — 

• 
It.  paid  to  Goodman  Gold  for  a  post  set  under  the  wall  of  the  Greyhound 

Inn**,  being  a  bound  to  y*  p'isb,  .  .  .  .36 

It.  to  Fran.  Powell  for  settinge  up  y«  s**  post  .  .  .18 

It.  to  Wm.  Pilgrim  for  colouring  y*  s**  post  .  .  .  .08 

"  The  effect  of  putting  up  this  post  was  soon  apparent,  for  the  same 
year  there  was — 

It.  p**  to  Mr.  Whorwood  the  Attorney  for  appearinge  for  y«  p'ish  at  j* 
Quart.  Sessions  in  a  suite  brought  y"  for  not  mending  y*  highways 
in  y«  Lane  beyond  y*  Greyhound  Inn  .  .  .84 

"The  suit  was  brought  by  Holywell  parish,  and  in  the  next  year, 
1658-9,  there  was — 

It.  layed  out  about  charges  in  y'  lawsuite  concerning  y*  mending  of  y* 

Highway  hehind  y*  Greyhound     .  •  .  .246 

*'  The  case  then  lay  in  abeyance  for  ten  years,  and  the  parish  levied 
taxes  for  its  maintenance.  At  last,  in  1668,  the  churchwardens 
triumphantly  record  their 

Charges  in  law  ag«*  Holly  well  as  by  bill,  concerning  y*  repairing  of  Holy- 
well lane,  in  which  contest  Holliwell  was  overthrown  .  «    7  18  11 

"Their  expenses,  however,  did  not  end  here,  for  the  next  year, 
1669,  there  was 

Paid  to  the  Town  Clarke  for  drawing  the  inditement  out  of  the  court 

which  was  put  in  by  Holliwell  .  .  .  .65 

"And  in  1673  there  was  a  further  bill  of  £7  8s.  6d.  for  law  ex- 
penses to  be  paid,  Also  on  March  12  in  this  latter  year,  167f ,  the 
pari:*h  paid  £4  at  an  agreement  to  free  the  parishioners  for  ever  from 
the  charges  of  the  said  highway.     The  highway  is  minutely  described 

*»  The  Greyhound  Inn  stood  where  Magdalen  schoolroom  now  is. 
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US  *  leading  from  Holly  well-lane  end  without  Eastgate  to  the  east  end 
of  the  low  long  wall  towards  Magdalene  College.'  And,  curiously 
enough,  it  is  not  Holywell  parish,  but  the  city  of  Oxford  that  is  to  be 
obliged  to  keep  this  street  in  repair  for  the  future.  The  agreement, 
it  is  stated,  was  entered  in  the  assize-book,  and  the  churchwardens 
also  had  it  copied  out  in  their  account-book.  But  the  parish  were 
determined  still  further  to  secure  their  rights.  The  road  had  of  course 
fallen  into  a  bad  state  and  had  to  be  repaired  at  once ;  accordingly 
seven  little  children  (the  eldest  of  them  fourteen  years  old)  were  sent 
down  to  ask  the  workmen,  and  heard  them  say,  ^  that  they  were  em- 
ployed and  were  to  be  paid  by  the  City  of  Oxford.'  The  children  sent 
in  their  declaration  of  this,  adding  that  '  the  churchwardens  gave  us 
two  blue  leather  poynts  a-piece.'  The  blue  leather  poynts  cannot  have 
been  any  very  complicated  toy,  for  the  cost  of  the  whole  fourteen 
was  7d.  The  lawsuit  seems  to  have  cost  the  parish  altogether 
about  £22. 

'*  Nor  was  this  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  parish  strenuously 
asserted  its  rights,  for  also  on 

Jane  the  23rd,  1728,  at  a  vestry  meeting  it  was  nnanimonsly  agreed  that  the 
cause  depending  in  Doctors  Commons  between  the  parish  and  Mrs.  Fletcher 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 

••  However,  since  there  are  no  expenses  on  this  score  put  down  to 
the  parish,  the  cause,  we  must  suppose,  never  came  off. 
**  And  again,  we  find — 

Memorand.,  May  the  2nd,  1706.  Being  Holy  Thursday,  Richard  Qillman  and 
Benjamin  Cuttler,  Churchwardens,  they  (or  oite*  of  them)  with  Mr.  Josiuh 

Pullen,  their  minister going  their  p'ambulacon,  and  coming  to  enter 

into  a  certain  malthouse  neer  New  College,  that  the  parishioners  usually 
passed  throngh  in  their  said  p'ambulation,  they  found  two  stables  erected 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Scllar  (or  his  order)  that  hindered  and  obstructed  their 
said  usual  passage.  Now  these  presents  witness,  and  the  said  Thomas 
Sellar  doth  hereby  declare, that  the  parishioners  on  their  p'ambu- 
lacon day  yearly  have  a  right  of  passage  through  the  said  stables  into  the 
said  maltbouse.  And  that  at  any  time  hereafter,  if  the  inhabitants  and 
parishioners  of  the  said  parish  doe  and  shall  insist  on  the  same,  he  the  said 
Thomas  Sellar, ....  at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  shall  and  will 
lay  and  leave  open  the  said  ancient  passa^^e  way.  In  witness  whereof 
the  said  Thomas  Sellar  hath  hereunto  subscribed  his  name,  in  the  presence 
of  several  persons  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names. 

Tho.  Sellab. 

"  Money  was  often  paid  for  maimed  soldiers ;  this  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  tax  on  the  parish  so  much  as  a  charity.  It 
was  not,  however,  given  to  the  soldiers  themselves,  as  the  entries 
are: — 

s.  d. 
1618.    Item  to  Mr.  Shillingsworth,  the  Maiors  Sergiant,  for  maimed 

soldiers.  »  .  .  .  .  \  10    0 
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1628.  It.  pidd  to  Mr.  Fletcher  for  the  maimed  loaldiert  .  10    0 

1645.  Paid  Mr.  Paynton  for  maymed  souldiers,  2'*  Aprills  .  .  14    0 

"  Often  the  churchwardens  were  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of 
money  left  by  will  to  the  poor  ;  e.  g. 

▲ng.  10, 1649.  Qiven  to  the  poor  of  the  p'ish  of  Saint  Peters  in  the  east,  in  the 
city  of  Oxford,  by  the  honourable  Lady  Brankard,  the  some  of  three 
pounds,  disbursed  as  followeth. 

Then  follows  the  list  of  the  poor  people.     And  at  other  times,  if  the 
parish  had  money  to  spare,  it  would  give  some  to  the  same  purpose. 
'*In  1614,  for  instance,  the  balance  was  £23  13s.  5|d., — 

Which  138.  5^.  was  presently  (at  once)  given  to  the  poore.  And  it  was  aho 
agreed  that  fyve  pounds  was  to  be  given  for  placeiug  out  Edward  Qood- 
specdes  childe  w^^  fell  to  the  charge  of  the  p'ishe. 

"  There  are  other  instances  in  the  book  of  the  parish  providing  for 
children  that  fell  to  their  charge  *",  and  also  of  their  taking  care  of 
grown-up  parishioners : — 

1622.  It.  for  2  Elles  of  Canvis,  and  for  Lockram  for  clothing  Sarah 

Frankner  .  .  .48 

•*  And  in  1646,  Stephen  Prince,  the  churchwarden, — 

Payd  for  wid.  Boston  to  my  brother  Prince,  Good.  Clarke,  and  Ff.  Gilhnan, 

about  their  charge  in  fetching  of  her  home       .  .  .  11    0 

And — Gave  William  Alexander  for  his  wife  and  child's  charges  home  .    7    0 

And — P^  to  Mrs.  Egerly  for  carriage  of  214  lb.  of  Bedding,  Brasse,  and 

ropes,  herself  and  her  child  .  .  .  .  15    0 

*  '*  Biistards  fell  to  the  charge  of  the  parish,  if  their  fathers  were  unknown,  or 
in  such  a  case  as  the  following : — 

**  *  Memorandum,  April  23,  1699.  Being  Sunday,  a  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Church  Wardens  of  this  pMsli,  Mr.  Josiab  Pullcn,  Minister,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  p'ishioncrs  appearing.  It  was  then  in  the  Chancel  of  the  faid  Paxish 
unanimously  agreed  on,  that  in  consideracons  of  the  siime  of  £20  lawful  money  of 
England  should  be  pa}d  into  the  hands  of  the  church  wardens  of  this  p'ish,  the 
said  p'ishloners  did  then  p'luise  that  on  the  paym't  aforesaid  they  would  for  ever 
sane  harmless  John  Warham,  of  Kyton  in  the  county  of  Salop,  from  all  and  all 
manner  of  charges  whatsoever  that  should  at  any  time  hereafter  arise,  for  or  by 
reason  or  meanes  of  a  Bastard  child  named  ....  Bledlow,  being  bom  of  the  body 
of  Mary  Bledlow  nl's  Bluckmoll. 

••'Now  kno^  all  men  that  we  (the  C.  W.s)  have  this  thirteenth  day  of  Mi»y, 
1699,  received  the  £20  alK)ve  menc'oned,  and  have  accordingly,  by  an  instru- 
ment under  our  hands  and  scales,  discharged  (witness  our  hands)  the  said  John 
Warham.' 

"Churchwardens  o'^ten  g^vo  monr»y  to  pregnant  women  to  get  them  out  of  the 
parish,  so  that  the  chihl  might  not  be  bom  and  become  chargeable  there.  No 
doubt  cunning  women  often  took  advantage  of  this  weakness  of  churchwardens  of 
patishes  through  which  they  hnd  occasion  to  pass,  by  prctentling  to  be  with  child 
when  they  were  not,  and  so  extorting  money  from  them.  On  one  occasion,  at  Stjoude 
in  Kent,  there  is  an  entry  in  the  churchwardens*  accounts,  of  the  payment  of  Is.  to 

the  clerk's  wife,  for  searching  the  woman  that  was  stuffed."  .     f^r^n]r> 
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£  t.  d. 
Moreover  gave  her  in  money  .  .  •  .  .60 

1687.  Paid  in  keeping  of  Simon  and  his  wife  .  .  .    8  4| 

"  In  1679  a  man  named  William  Thomas  fell  to  the  charge  of  the 
parish  ;  the  first  expense  concerning  him  is  in  1679-80, — 

Paid  for  scouring  Will  Thomas  his  hritches     .  •  .002 

"Then, 

paid  towards  repairing  a  room  for  Will  Thomas 

paid  for  Will  Thomas  his  clothes  and  making   . 
1680-1681.  For  mending  Will  Thomas  his  shoes  at  sereral  times 

For  two  paires  of  stockings  for  Will  Thomas    . 

For  a  wastcoat  and  a  paire  of  Stocklns  for  W.  Thomas    . 

For  making  the  same        .... 

For  Will  Thomas  his  lodging 
1681-1682.  W»  Thomas's  lodging 

1684-1685.  To  Mr.  Brickland  for  mending  Will  Thomas  shoes 
1687-8.  Layd  out  on  W''  Thomas  and  John  Kixon 
1639-90.  Gave  Will  Thomas  at  times 

*'The  churchwardens  also  gave  money  to  poor  travellers  with 
passes  and  letters  of  request;  sometimes  mentioning  their  names 
and  habitations,  as  in 

1680-1681.  To  Henry  Morgan  with  a  pass  .  .  .10 

To  Francis  King,  of  Tadilington  in  Bedforshire,  with  a  psss  .     1    0 

To  Rob*  Porter,  of  Soutcoats  in  Lincolnshire,  w*^  a  pass       .  .10 

'*  The  following  are  other  instances  of  donations  to  poor  people  not 

parishioners : — 

1641-1642.  It.  to  the  chamberlaines  of  oxon  for  the  releise  of  the 
people  at  the  Pest  house  .... 

1674.  Given  to  a  man  that  had  g^eat  losses  at  Kingston  upon  Thames 

1683.  Gave  to  a  woman  of  Enson,  loss  by  fter 

1687.  Given  to  Tho.  Lazenbees  order  towards  his  loss  by  fire 

1689-90.  The  procession  dinnes  .... 

To  sume  pe<  pie  y*  had  lost  nil  they  had  by  fier;  by  the  request  of 
y™  that  ware  itt  dinner  gave  y"  ... 

Gane  to  poor  Irish  Prote«»tantj»,  and  to  other  passes  on  severall  oc- 
casions allow'd  by  Mr.  Vicei-hancellor  and  Mr.  Maior  . 

1720.  Given  to  a  poor  rann  that  thit  Mfa  broke  in  upon 

1730.  Gave  to  several  thut  was  tukeu  by  the  Turk?,  and  others  with 

passes  .  .  .  .  .  .070 

"  The  gifl  to  the  poor  Irish  Protestants  was  no  doubt  a  con- 
tribution to  a  general  subscription  throughout  the  country,  which  was 
made  in  the  summer  of  1689.  A  brief,  I  believe,  was  granted  for  it. 
Tho.  Lazenbees'  order  also  was  probably  a  brief.  These  briefs  were 
granted  for  rebuilding  churches,  especially  for  churches  destroyed  by 
fire,  for  individual  loss  by  fire,  and  even  individual  loss  At  sea.  Also 
for  a  variety  of  other  j)urpoaes,  such  as  for  captives  in  Algiers'*, 
Bailee,  and  other  dominions  of  the  Turks  (IGG8)  ;  for  the  redemption 
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of  captives  in  Turkey  (1670)  ;  poor  ministers  in  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary  (1676);  Protestant  church,  Duchy  of  Berg,  Germany  (1708); 
Hagen  church,  in  Westphalia  (1759)  ;  for  sufferers  by  an  inundation 
with  a  storm  of  hail  at  Boby  and  Villar,  in  the  valley  of  Luzerain, 
Piedmont  (1740);  loss  of  cows  and  beasts  about  London  (1715); 
Folkstone  fishery  (1726) ;  oyster  dredgers  and  fishermen  of  Med  way 
and  Milton  (1741);  the  harbours  of  Dunbar  (1738),  St.  Andrew's 
(1729),  and  Aberbrothock  (1733),  Scotland;  loss  by  a  storm  of  hail 
at  Dunstew  and  Deddington,  Oxford  (1738). 

"  Most  of  these  just  quoted  were  granted  during  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century,  during  which  period  briefs  were  very  numerous. 
The  subscriptions  to  them  were,  however,  generally  very  small,  and 
the  collection  of  them  must  have  been  troublesome  and  expensive. 

"  Stow  teUs  us  that  in  1618  the  church  of  St.  Leonard,  Eastchepe, 
having  been  burnt  down,  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant  his  letters 
patent  to  gather  money  in  six  shires ;  but  the  man  entrusted  to  coU 
lect  the  contributions  walked  off  with  all  of  it. 

"  No  doubt  at  many  churches  the  money  was  paid  at  the  time  to 
the  collector  and  no  record  kept  of  it.  At  other  churches  the  col- 
lections for  briefs  were  entered  in  the  register  books,  and  at  other> 
again,  special  books  were  kept  for  them. 

"  At  this  church  apparently  no  record  was  kept  till  1 706,  when  *  a 
new  book  to  enter  what's  collected  by  Briefs'  was  bought,  costing  5s. ; 
and  in  the  next  year  there  was  bought,  in  addition,  *  a  book  to  enter 
receipts  for  Briefs,*  costing  2s.  4d. 

"  Before  this  date,  however,  a  few  notices  of  collections  by  briefs 
find  their  way  into  the  churchwardens'  accounts;  when  the  money 
collected  was  for  some  reason  or  other  '  not  called  for'  at  once.  It 
was  then  temporarily  put  into  the  churchwardens'  hands,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  to  pay  it  when  lawfully  required. 

**  In  this  way  there  are  notices  of  briefs  for  Wem,  Shropshire ; 
Topsham,  Devon ;  Eaton,  Morpeth,  and  St.  Ives. 

1677.  The  Briefe  for  the  parish  of  Wem,  in  county  of  Salop,  Collected  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Guttler  and  Mr.  Henry  Hopkins,  Sidsmen,  The  sume  of 
£1  68.  3(1.  ob.  q.,  and  lyes  in  Mr.  Hopkins  his  hands. 

1678,  March  the  29.     Mr.  Hopkins  paid  the  said  Briefe  for  Wem  to  John  Savill, 

as  his  acquittance  will  shew. 

April  22,  1679.  Mem»*  that  there  was  likewise  put  into  the  Churchwardens' 
hands  the  sum  of  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence,  gathered  Sept.  10,  1676, 
upon  a  breife  for  Topsham  in  Devonshire,  to  bee  refunded  out  of  the  Church 
stock  by  the  Church  wardens  when  it  shitU  bee  called  for. 

April  13,  1680.  Mem.  that  12  shillings  and  6  pence,  put  into  the  account  the 
last  year,  gathered  for  Topsham  Sept.  10,  1676,  bee  refunded  out  of  the 
Church  stock  when  lawfully  required. 

April  18,  1682.  reed,  then  of  Mr.  Harrison  138.  6(1.,  being  monies  gathered  fbr 

Eaton  and  not  called  for,  and  put  into  the  parish  stock.        ,     .^r^^^  ■  r> 
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<*  At  April  18,  1682,  there  is  also  a  memorandum  that  12s.  6d.  for 
Topsham,  gathered  Sept.  10,  1676 ;  13s.  6d.  for  Eaton,  gathered  May 
28,  1676,  be  ready  to  be  paid. 

£  8.   d. 

1690.  Received  by  collecting  two  Briefs  .  .  .227 
And  by  one  otber  Brief    .                .  .  .  .    0  16  8i 

1691.  Received  for  a  Brief  from  St.  Ives  .  .  .14  7 
P&yd  M'  Harris  Morpeth  Brief  .  .  .  .  0  16  8i 
Payd  M'  Killy  oat  of  St.  Ives  Brief  .  .  .  .009 
PaydM'Ayres  for  St.  Ives  Brief      .  .  .  .    0  17    3 

"I  next  come  to  historical  notices.  First  as  regards  the  King's 
arms.     In  the  year  ending  March  26,  1638 : — 

It.  to  Francis  Powell  for  making  the  frame  to  the  King^  arms  and 

setting  them  np  .  .  .  .  .088 

It.  to  M**  Fairebeard  for  3  ells  a  quarter  and  a  halfe  of  Canvas  for  the 

Kings  Armes  .  .  .  .  .    0    3  11 

It.  to  M'  Fai  reheard  for  nailes  .  .  •  .006 

It.  to  Richard  Holby  for  pdnting  the  King^  Armes  and  the  church       .600 

"In  the  year  ending  April  22,  1652  : — 

To  Qoodman  Saunders  and  his  man  for  taking  downe  the  table  with  the 

Kings  Armes        .  .  .  .  .  .10 

To  Goodman  Pilgrim  the  painter  for  wiping  out  the  Kinges  arms  behinde 

the  pulpit  .  .  .  .  .  .06 

To  Goodman  Saunders  for  wiping  out  the  Kings  armes  upon  both  sides  of 
the  church  by  an  order  from  the  Committee,  and  for  whiting  over 
the  same  .  .  .  .  •  .10 

"  In  the  year  ending  April  24,  1660 : — 
Itm.  p'  for  the  new  flourishing  of  the  Kings  armes  and  putting  them  up       12    6 

"  Oxford  wasr  the  stronghold  of  the  royalist  party,  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  the  King*s  arms  were  set  up  before  he  was  proclaimed, 
this  item  occurring  in  the  accounts  given  in  on  April  the  24th,  the 
King  being  proclaimed  on  May  the  8th. 

"  "We  further  find  in  the  accounts  given  in  April  16,  1661 : — 

Imprimis  for  a  bonfire  and  ringing  upon  y*  Kings  Mat^**  retume.into 

England  •  •  ,  .  .  .46 

"  Two  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  King*s  marriage,  there 
were  still  further  rejoicings : — 

Ap  16,  1661— April  1, 1662.  Ite.  laid  out  for  the  Maypoles  .  .    2  13    6 

Ap.  1, 1662 — April  21, 1663.  Ringers  upon  the  Queen  landing  .010 

To  M'  Dennis  Whight  when  the  Maypole  was  brought  .  .046 

Spent  upon  Wildgoosefor  mesuring  the  Maypole  .  .003^ 

Biid  to  Goodman  Badger  for  pitching  and  graveling  about  the 

Maypole         .  .  .  .  .  .    0    7    d 

flbr  palling  downe  the  Maypole        .  .  .  .040 

ffor  earring  away  dirt  alt  the  Maypole  .  .  .002 

21  April.  1663.  Rec^  fibr  the  bigger  maypole  with  its  Iron  worke         .    1  11    5 

ffor  the  lesser  maypole       .  .  •  Bigitizedby  V^C^a3|?l(E 
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£  ■.  d. 

Apr.  1664^28  Mnrcb,  1665.  Pdaed  att  Hocktide  and  Whitaootide  with 

the  urn}  pole  and  all  expenses  paide  .  .  .  14    0    0 

"  Also  we  find  in  1644-1645  :  — 
Paid  for  fa  jgots  for  a  bonfire  upon  the  rooting  of  the  earl  of  Essex  in  the 

west,  by  the  Governor  and  inaiora  comnmniU    .  .  .    3  10 

"Tliere  ore  many  notices  of  the  bells  being  rung  for  victories  and 
on  other  occasions  of  public  rejoicing.    For  instance : — 

1646-1646.  To  the  ringers  for  ringing  good  news  from  General  Gerard  ont 

of  Wales  .  .  .  .  .  .20 

To  the  ringers  by  y*  governors  Command  for  tlie  enemies  departure 
from  Oxford        ...... 

1653-1654.  for  ringing  the  day  of  the  election  of  the  Lord  Protector 

1657-1658.  It.  p<*  for  ringing  >*  Bells  at  his  Highness  y*  Lord  Protector's 
proclamacon        ...... 

1660-1661.  bonfire  and  ringing  npon  y'  Kings  retnrn    (already  mentioned) 

1684-1685.  for  ringing  the  day  the  King*  was  proclamcd 

1688.  to  the  parator  for  a  book  of  thankgiving  for  y*  P.  of  W. 
to  the  ringers  for  the  same  account 
to  the  ringers  on  King  W"^  and  Queen  Marys  proclamacon 

1689.  to  the  ringers  on  King  W*  and  Qneen  Marys  coronation 
1691-1692.  payd  for  ringing  at  the  reducing  of  Ireland 

pajd  for  ringing  at  the  reducing  of  Limerick 
1692-1693.  payd  fur  ringing  for  a  victory  at  sea  (IjA  Hogue) 
1695.  payd  for  ringing  at  the  taking  of  Namnr  town  . 

payd  for  ringing  at  the  taking  of  Kamur  castle     . 

payd  for  ringing  on  the  thankgiving  day  for  taking  Namur 
1704-1705.  It.  ringing  for  two  victories'  and  on  a  thankgiving  day 
1708-1709.  It.  ringing  for  a  victory  in  Flanders  (Oudenardv) 

It.  ringing  for  the  relief  of  Brussels 
1713.  It.  ringing  on  the  news  of  signing  the  peace      • 

It  ringing  at  the  proclaiming  peace  with  France 

It.  ringing  at  the  proclaiming  peace  with  Spain    . 

"  To  these  we  may  add : — 
1625.  It.  for  bread  and  wine  at  the  communion  at  the  public  thanksgiving 

for  the  ceasing  of  the  plague  the  19***  of  Februa.  .  ^ 

1640.  For  a  prayer  for  the  Kings  good  success  going  to  Scotland 
1645.  For  a  petition  to  the  Lords  about  the  protected  houses  concerning 

the  payment  of  taxations    .  .  .  .  .26 

1652.  It.  fur  a  warrant  to  bring  those  before  the  Justices,  who  refused  being 

foreigners  to  leave  the  parish  harmless  .  .  .04 

"  Next  for  repairs  of  the  church,  and  other  things  connected  with 
it,  we  have  in  1635  :— 

Item  for  the  houreglasse  .  .  ,  .  .008 

Item  for  yronworke  for  the  houreglasse  .  .  .040 

In  1621.  Item  to  Goodman  Holbie  and  Abbots  for  makeinge  the  Queena 

tombev  .  .  ,  .  .10    0 
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it  t.  d. 
1665.  For  beaatifying  Qaeen  Elisabeth's  monument  and  renewing  the 

dyall  at  y«  church  door       .                 .                 .                 .                16  0 

1707.  It.  paid  to  M'  Rowe  for  repajring  Qn.  Eliz.  pictare          .               2    6  6 

"  The  fashion  of  putting  up  monuments  to  Queen  Elizabeth  seems 
to  have  been  very  general :  the  last  edition  of  Stow's  "  London"  gives 
a  great  many  samples ;  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  a  type  of  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  King  James.  1  hey  were  adorned  with  texts  and 
Terses. 

'*  The  following  specimens  were  of  frequent  occurrence : — 

(1.)    If  royal  virtnes  ever  crowned  a  crown. 
If  ever  mildness  shin'd  in  majesty. 
If  ever  honour  honoured  true  renown. 
If  ever  coumge  dwelt  with  clemency. 
If  ever  princess  put  all  princes  down. 
For  temp'rance,  prowess,  prudence,  equity. 
This  this  was  she  that,  in  despite  of  death. 
Lives  still  admired  ador'd  Elizabeth. 

(2.)    Bead  but  her  reign  this  princess  might  have  been 
For  wisdom  called  Nicaulis  Sheba's  queen. 
Against  Spain's  Holofernes,  Judith,  she 
Dauntless  gained  many  a  glorious  victory. 
Not  Deborah  did  her  in  fame  excel. 
She  was  a  mother  in  our  Israel : 
An  Hester  who  her  person  did  engage. 
To  save  her  people  from  the  public  strage. 
Chaste  patroness  of  true  religion. 
In  court  a  saint,  in  field  an  Amazon, 
Glorious  in  life,  deplored  in  her  death. 
She  was  unparalleled  Elizabeth. 

(8.)  -  Marvel  not  why  we  do  erect  this  shrine 
Since  dedicated  'tis  to  worth  divine ; 
Religion,  arts,  with  policy  and  arms 

Did  all  concur  in  her  most  happy  reig^. 
To  keep  God's  church  and  us  from  plotted  harms 

Contrived  by  Romish  wits  and  force  of  Spain. 

(4.)    Here  lies  her  type  who  was  of  late 

The  prop  of  Belgia,  stay  of  France, 
Spain's  foill,  faith's  shield,  and  queen  of  state, 

Of  arms,  of  learning,  fate,  and  chance. 
In  brie^  of  women  ne'er  was  seen 
So  great  a  prince,  so  good  a  queen. 
Sith  virtue  her  immorttil  made. 

Death,  envying  nil  that  cannot  die^ 
Her  earthly  parts  did  so  invade. 

As  in  it  wrackt  self  majesty  j 
But  so  her  spirits  inspir'd  her  parts 
That  she  still  lives  in  loyal  hewts. 

(6.)    If  prayers  or  tears  of  subjects  had  prevailed 

To  «ve  «  prince,  through  th.  world  eg^»^<».yGoOgle 
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Then  Atropos  in  cutting  here  had  fkiled. 

And  had  not  cot  her  thread  but  been  redeem'd : 
But  pale  fac'd  death  and  cruel  churlish  fate 
To  prince  and  people  brings  the  latest  date; 
Tet  spite  of  death  and  fitte,  fame  will  display 
Her  gracious  virtues  through  the  world  for  a)  e. 
Spain's  rod,  Rome's  ruin,  Netherland's  relief. 
Heaven's  jem,  earth's  joy  ^,  world's  wonder,  nature's  chief. 
Britannia's  blessing,  England's  splendor. 
Religion's  nurse,  the  Pith's  defender. 

**  Queen  Elizabeth's  monument  and  the  hour-glass  have  both  dis- 
appeared from  the  church  of  St.  Peter's-in-the-East,  and  very  faint 
traces  remain  of  the  dial  just  mentioned.     As  regards  it, — 

s.  d. 

1685.  To  Rich.  Tipping  for  a  cock  for  the  Dial  and  work  about  the  bells         6    6 
To  Lyonell  Broughton  for  a  scaffold  for  the  Dyall  .  .36 

For  playstering  y*  Dyall         .  .  .  .  .16 

1689.  F^  M'  Peesly  &  a  labourer  for  work  and  the  use  of  the  stuff  for  the 

scaffold  for  new  doing  the  Dial  .  •  .  .20 

Mem.  that  M'  John  Prigon  and  M'  Henry  Wyldgoose  nne  drawed  and  painted 
the  Dial  gratis. 

••  We  find  in— 
1622.  Item  to  Thomas  Glazier  for  six  schore  and  viij*  quarrellei  of  glasse, 

and  14  foote  of  glasse  leaded,  sodred,  and  banded  .  .  14    2 

"In  1635  a  new  wall,  fifty-five  yards  long,  was  built  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church : — 

Item  laid  out  for  the  new  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  for  9  loads  of 

scabble  burre  at  10<*  the  load  at  the  pit 
Item  for  carrying  the  said  stones  at  1"  10**  the  load 
Item  for  a  load  of  freestone  for  coping  the  same  wall 
Item  for  two  loads  of  mortar  for  the  same  wall 
Item  for  carriage  of  the  load  of  freestone 

Item  to  James  Partridge  for  making  the  same  wall  at  1'  4'  the  perch  ^ 
1671.  Memorandum  that  the  chancell  windowes  were  mended  at  the  sole  charge 

of  Merton  Colledg  in  the  yeare  1671. 
1677.  Memorandum  that  when  William  Byrd  and  John  Betts,  Church  Wardens, 

repared  the  Church  of  St.  Peters  of  ye  east  that  Mertine  Colledg  repared 

the  third  part  of  the  butreses  one  the  south  side  there  between  the  chancel 

and  the  Church  at  theire  cost  and  charge. 

*'In  1685  the  chancel  was  restored  by  collection,  costing  £37  158. 3d. 
'•  In  1693  the  gallery  was  built : — 

Nov.  15, 1693.  We  whose  names  are  subscribed  . .  .  being  desirous  that  a  Gallery 
should  be  erected,  desire  Mr.  Jacob  Robert  and  Francis  Clarke  to  be 
assistants  to  th9*present  churchwardens  in  the  bargaining  and  accounting 
w*^  the  workman,  (viz.)  Mr.  Rich.  Speakman,  carpenter,  and  others. 

^  Or,  earth's  joy,  England's  gem.  *  Should  be  16s.  6d. 

^  10  perches=65  yards,  j 
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"On  the  10th  of  April,  1694,  was  delivered  the  account  of  the  receipts 
and  disbui-sements  on  account  of  erecting  the  gallery,  anno  1693 : — 


KSCEIFTS  FOB  THB  GaLLEBY. 


£    8.  d. 

Rec*  of  M'  Vicechancellor     . 

4    0  0 

Collected  of  the  parishioners 

10  10  6 

Of  S«  John's  College     . 

2    0  0 

All  Sools  Coll.  . 

2    0  0 

Magdalen  Hall . 

2  10  0 

Merton  Coll.      . 

10    0  0 

Hart  HaU 

0  10  0 

WadhamCoU.  . 

1     1  6 

Trinity  CoU.      . 

2    0  0 

New  CoU. 

5  17  6 

University 

5    0  0 

Brasenose  Coll. . 

2    0  0 

Jesn  College      . 

2  13  6 

BaUol  Coll. 

116 

Magdalen  Coll. . 

5    0  0 

Oriel  CoU. 

16  0 

Edmund  HaU   . 

0  15  0 

Corpus  Xti        . 

2    7  6 

Linoolne  Coll.    . 

.      10  0 

the  parish  stock 

.    15     1  7 

DlSBlTBSEMENTS  FOB  THB  GaLLEBY. 
£     8.    d. 

Payd  M'  Minn  and  others  for 

the  Gallerie 
Payd  for  the  Font 
A  Bason  to  the  same     . 
A  string  to  the  same     . 
Work  about  the  same  . 
Painting  the  same 
Beavers  and  other  necessary 

expenses    .... 
Pa^d  M'  Speakman  for  work 

done  in  the  church    . 


61  15  3 
10  15  6 
0  4  0 
0  2  6 
0  18  6 
0  11  0 


0    8  4 


Payd  in  all 


1  19  6 
76  14  7 


Bee"  in  all  .        .    76  14  7 

••  And  there  is  a  memorandum  dated  March  30,  1714 : — 
That  the  said  Gallery  is  for  the  use  of  5'  women  of  y'  said  parish,  to  be  an  addition 
to  their  seates,  and  in  y*  Lent  Sermons  for  y'^  Masters  of  Arts.     Our  prin- 
cipal benefactor  towards  this  Gallery  was  the  right  hon''**  Montague  Earl 
of  Abingdon. 

"Since  University  sermons  were  then  preached  in  this  church, 
we  find  that  the  colleges  contributed  to  the  building  of  this  gallery. 
And  again  on  Jan.  27,  172^^,  it  was 

Agreed  to  accept  of  the  favour  from  the  University  of  the  org:in,  an«l  to  return 
their  humble  thanks  for  the  same,  and  also  to  accept  of  what  sum  the  Uni- 
versity are  pleased  to  aUow  toward  the  charge  of  placing  it  in  a  new  organ 
loft,  which  the  parish  agree  to  have  erected  for  that  purpose. 

"  And  on  Feb.  28  following  it  was  agreed — 
To  allow  Mr.  Church,  the  organist,  ten  pounds  per  annum,  as  a  salary,  for  his 
attendance  and  performance  on  every  Sonday  and  Holiday  throughout 
the  year. 

**•  In  1 722,  a  branch  and  two  brass  sockets  for  the  desk  were  bought, 
and  extensive  repairs  were  done  to  the  porch,  the  roof,  and  the  tower, 
amounting  altogether  to  nearly  £40. 

March  27,  1722— Ap.  16,  1723.  Paid  M"  ffield  for  plastering  and 
whiteing  the  porch      ..... 

Payd  for  the  branch  and  two  Brass  sockets  for  the  desk,  and  a  large 
box  and  carriage  ..... 

Paid  the  Smith  Wilcox  for  the  Branch  Iron  and  Cramps  to  the 
roof  of  the  Church  &  Ironwork  in  the  Tower 

For  repairing  the  roof  of  the  Church,  and  makeing  new  seats  be- 
hind the  font,  and  a  new  ffloor  over  the  porch,  a  nspizisB^^OOQlC 


0  14  10 


15    3    G 


4  12    8, 


800 

£    s.  d. 
the  Tower  and  mending  the  Church  dores,  and  weather  boards 
in  the  Tower  and  mending  the  old  seats      .  .  .    18  15    6 

*'In  1727  a  workhouse  was  biiilt,  the  bills  amountiiig  to  £180 
17s.  7d. 
"  The  following  entries  are  also  worth  noticing : — 

1614).  Item  for  mending  the  glasse  on  Mr.  Parrots  tombe            .  .36 

Item  paid  to  the  Carpenters  for  new  bordtnge  the  Pdnthouse  .      8  3 

1686.  To  Hughes  for  a  dore  to  the  Sculhouse               .                .  .20 

1646.  Paid  to  Good.  Badger  for  stones  a  QraviU  &  worke  for  y*  Pumpe  .    110 
Mem.  that  this  sum  of  11*  for  y*  Pumpe  was  not  allowed  at  y*  accounts. 

1647.  For  mending  y  Parrish  Pumpe           .                .               .  .     16  0 

*'  Lastly  come  the  repairs  of  the  bells. 

"The  entries  relating  to  the  bells  in  the  earlier  years  are  Tery 
numerous,  for  there  were  no  screws  then  to  fasten  all  the  machinery, 
and  consequently  it  required  continual  repair  to  keep  it  sound.  A  man 
named  William  Rainford  was  for  some  time  paid  2s.  6d.  yearly  to  look 
after  the  bells,  besides  his  bill  for  their  repairs. 

'*  Three  bell  wheels  in  1615  cost  36s. 

"  Bell- ropes  were  5d.  per  lb.  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 6d.  at  the  end :  the  weight  of  one  rope  would  be  about  7  lbs. 

"  A  bawdrick  was  sometimes  2s.,  sometimes  2s.  6d. ;  it  consists  of  an 
iron  band  with  leather  beneath  it  to  fasten  the  clapper  on  to  a  hook 
or  staple  fixed  in  the  crown  of  the  bell.  It  was  riveted  on  to  the 
clapper  by  iron  pins,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  coterells. 

*'  In  1 654  the  first  bell  was  re-cast ;  there  was — 

Rec*^  for  a  tax  that  was  made  hy  the  parrish  concent  towards  casting 
the  bell  ..... 

of  those  that  were  not  in  the  tax 

Paid  to  Goodman  Cauckot  for  removing  the  beame  in  the  belfry 

For  help  to  take  downe  the  first  bell 

To  John  Bew  for  earring  and  bringing  home  the  bell  from  Christ- 
church  ..... 

To  the  Bellfounder  for  casting  the  first  bell 

**  ITie  bell -founder  was  no  doubt  one  Michael  Darbie,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Kelsale  in  Suffolk,  but  in  1654,  and  during  the 
two  following  years,  he  had  a  temporary  foundry  erected  in  Oxford. 
"While  here  he  re-cast  the  five  old  bells  of  New  College  into  eight, 
and  the  same  at  Merton ;  he  also  cast  two  bells  for  St.  Aldate's,  one 
for  Islip,  one  for  Headington,  one  for  Stanton  St.  John,  this  bell  of  St. 
Petei'd,  and  possibly  a  few  more  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'*  In  1663  the  second  bell  was  re-cast,  and  there  was  paid, — 

for  casting  the  second  bell        .  •  .  .  .    5  10    0 

for  51  pounds  of  mettall  .  •  .  .  .2110 

for  weighing  the  bell  twice  &  for  help  then  .  Digitized  by  GoO^CO 
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"  The  bell-founder  on  this  occasion  was  probably  Eichard  Keen  of 

Woodstock.     The  churcli  had  a  peal  of  five  bells  all  this  time,  but  in 

1700  they  were  re-cast  into  six.   The  first  entry  shewing  signs  of  this 

step  being  taken  is  in  1697  : — 

£   8.  d. 
Expended  at  two  meetings  w^^  M'  Keen  ab*  the  Bells  .  .  .29 

"  Satisfactory  arrangements,  however,  apparently  could  not  be  made 
with  Mr.  Keen,  and  three  years  later  Mr.  Abraham  Eudhall  of  Glou- 
cester was  employed  to  cast  the  peal.     In  1700  there  was — 
It.  spent  at  two  meetings  to  bargain  w*>*  the  Belfounder 
It.  for  the  articles  and  bond  from  the  Bellfounder 
It.  payd  for  the  carriage  of  the  Bells  to  y'  water  k  home  again 
It.  charges  at  loading  the  Bells  at  the  water 
It.  their  water  carriage  to  Lechlade  and  back  again 
It.  for  help  in  drawing  up  the  tenor 
It.  paid  M'  Speakmans  bill  for  work  &  timber  at  y«  bells 
It.  paid  the  Belfounder  M'  UudhaUs  1*'  payment  . 
It.  paid  him  for  4  new  brass  boxes 
It.  paid  him  for  wast  of  mettle,  being  82'  at  1*  p.  pound 

"There  are  other  bills  about  the  bell  the  same  year,  the  whole 
amounting  to  £35  15s.  Id. 

"And  there  is  a  memorandum  that  there  are  still  £15  due  to  the 
bell-founder,  which  £15  is  paid  in  three  instalments  during  the  next 
two  years.    The  money  for  this  was  raised  by  subscriptions  and  taxes. 

Miscellanea. 
1614.  Item  to  Goodman  Wylegoose  for  whipping  y*  dogs '  .  .40 

Item  to  Goodman  Wylegoose  for  ridding  the  gprate  and  other  work      .    0  10 
Item  to  Pattin  for  ridding  the  duste  from  the  church  for  a  whole 
yeare    .  .  .  .  .  .  .14 

1644.  Paid  for  a  warrant  to  my  lord  chief  justice  clerk  to  find  out  the 
mother  of  a  child  that  was  laid  at  the  church  door  dead    .  .20 

1645.  To  John  Be  we  for  drawing  a  dead  horse  out  of  the  churchyard  .     1     0 
To  Goodman  Currell  for  ayring  the  Church  after  Agerley  had  carried 

his  bedding  into  it  .  .  .  .  .10 

1616.  Item  to  the  carpenter  for  two  days  work  and  his  beavers  .  .26 

1646.  For  Beaveridge  for  y*  workmen  .  .  .  .04 

**  The  custom  of  giving  beavers  to  workmen  is  no  doubt  still  gene- 
rally practised,  and  the  name  also  survives  in  many  places.  Amongst 
which  I  may  mention  that  at  Winchester  College,  every  afternoon  ^ 
in  summer  a  certain  amount  of  bread  and  beer  is  put  out  for  the  boys ; 
and  the  interval  of  half-an-hour's  play  allowed  on  those  afternoons  on 
which  there  is  school  is  called  beaver-time.  No  doubt  originally  the 
beer,  or  whatever  beverage  was  then  supplied,  was  the  'beavers,' 
and  the  bread  an  addition  to  it ;  but  now,  curiously  enough,  the  pieces 
of  bread  have  come  to  be  called  beavers,  and  one  piece  a  '  beaver.' " 

>  Except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.      Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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After  Mr.  Ttss^ex  had  concluded  his  paper  a  discussion  ensued  upon 
the  word  "  smoke-farthings  ™,"  which  were  supposed  to  refer  to  a  tax 
of  a  farthing  upon  each  hearth ;  also  on  "  beavers/' 

On  the  constant  occurrence  of  subscriptions  for  objects  not  con- 
nected with  the  city,  the  Rev.  Br.  Scott  referred  to  briefs  for  poor 
Palatines ;  and  suggested  that  these,  and  others  previously  mentioned, 
which  manifested  an  interest  in  foreign  afi^rs,  were  probably  granted 
for  political  purposes. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Medd  and  Mr.  Tyssen  was  then  proposed 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Parkek  then  exhibited  drawings  of  the  interesting  wall- 
paintings  discovered  on  the  south  wall  of  Headington  Church  during 
the  restorations.  A  facsimile  of  Mr.  Buckler*8  very  accurate  drawing 
is  presented  with  the  Report : — 

**  These  paintings  were  on  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
were  discovered  in  the  summer  of  1863  during  some  repairs  which 
were  much  required  and  the  enlargement  of  the  church  under  the 
direction  of  the  Messrs.  Buckler.  The  wall  was  so  much  cracked  and 
decayed  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild  it,  and  the  paintings  there- 
fore could  not  be  preserved,  but  Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler  made  a  careful 
drawing  of  them,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  here  presented  to  our  readers. 
These  paintings  were  on  the  sloping  jambs  or  splays  of  two  lancet 
windows,  and  on  the  wall  adjoining  to  them.  The  subjects  are 
1.  The  Nativity,  with  the  infant  Christ  in  a  singular  cradle  resting  on 
an  Early  English  capital,  with  rude  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St 
Joseph  and  the  heads  of  asses ;  2.  The  Flight  into  Egypt ;  3.  Herod 
receiving  the  Wise  Men  ;  4.  The  Wise  Men  carrying  Gifts ;  5.  The 
Murder  of  the  Innocents ;  6.  Shepherds  directing  the  Kings  •  7. 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  with  IZaccheeus  in  the  tree;  8.  The 
Shepherds  watching  their  Elocks  (?). 

*'  To  the  right  of  the  windows  is  a  figure  of  St.  Christopher,  to  the 
left  St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read.      Over  the  subjects  in 
the  jambs  of  the  windows  are  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
the  Virgin  and  a  Bishop,  probably  St  Nicholas  (?).    Under  the  win- 
dows is  a  very  elegant  Early  English  scroll  of  foliage  and  flowers. 

"  The  whole  of  these  paintings  were  executed  in  distemper  with 
red  and  yellow  ochre ;  they  belong  to  the  class  usually  called  frescoes, 
with  which  it  appears  that  all  our  early  churches  were  originally 
ornamented.** 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

"»  The  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  St.  Giles,  Reading,  also  paid  smoke- fapthingfr 
to  the  King ;  and  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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Jptrst  iVteettng,  l.ent  t^erm,  1864. 

March  1.     The  first  meeting  was  held,  by  kind  permission,  in  the 
New  Museum,  Pbofessos  Goldwht  Smith,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"SessioDBl  Papers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  1868—1864, 
Part  u.  Noe.  1  to  6." 

The  Rey.  H.  Estridge  then  gave  a  lecture  on  ''An  Ancient 
Tumulus  at  New  Grange,  in  Ireland." 

"This  curious  tumulus  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  about 
100  yds.  from  the  road.  It  is  surrounded  at  its  base,  at  about  16  ft. 
from  it,  by  a  circle  of  monoliths  standing  at  equal  distances  along  its 


Oeneral  Sztemal  View  of  the  ICound  (lookliif  Vorth). 

whole  extent :  some  of  these  are  yery  large,  especially  those  near  the 
entrance  of  the  subterranean  passage,  some  of  which  are  as  much  as 
9  ft.  high,  and  about  the  same  in  circumference.  Many  of  these 
stones,  howeyer,  have  been  sadly  mutilated  and  broken,  and  some 
thrown  quite  down. 

**  The  circumference  of  the  mound  at  its  base  is  about  380  yds.  It 
is  covered  with  long  coarse  grass,  and  some  small  thorn-trees.  The 
summit  is  in  the  form  of  a  basin  or  amphitheatre,  sinking  ^\^\^^bVI^ 
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of  about  10ft.  below  the  rampart  or  edge.  From  this  rampart  to 
the  ground  at  base  must  be  about  40  ft.  This  form  seems  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  mound  hiis  at  some  time  been  used  as  a  place 
of  defence. 

"  In  the  lower  part  of  the  embankment,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mound,  is  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  chamber.  In  front  of  this 
stands  the  large  stone  of  which  I  have  given  a  rough  sketch  on  the 
accompanpng  plan.  It  is  partly  imbedded  in  the  earth,  and  forms 
a  steep  step  or  threshold  about  10  ft.  long,  2i  ft.  high,  and  2ift.  wide. 


Bntranoe  to  Subterranean  Chamber. 

It  is  carved,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  into  a  series  of  spiral 
coils  about  |  in.  deep,  bordered  and  filled  up  in  the  interstices  with 
curves  and  zigzags,  one  end  having  in  addition  an  extra  border  of 
interlaced  zigzags.  Immediately  behind  this  is  the  entrance — a  small 
aperture  in  the  embankment,  formed  by  two  upright  stones,  with 
a  third  placed  on  the  tops  of  them.  The  passage  is  at  first  about 
4  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  it  is  built  throughout  its  whole  extent  in 
the  same  way,  i.e.  with  side  stones,  having  flat  ones  resting  upon 
them  to  form  a  roof.  About  19  ft.  in,  you  can  no  longer  advance 
without  stooping  very  low,  or  (which  indeed  is  much  the  easier  plan) 
crawling  on  your  hands  and  knees.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the 
side  stones  are  not  so  upright  as  at  the  entrance,  but  slope  inwards 
till  they  almost  touch  at  the  top,  (see  Plan).  This  inconvenience,  how- 
ever, docs  not  last  very  long.  After  about  8  ft.  of  very  narrow  passage, 
it  again  widens  so  much  that  you  can  almost  walk  upright  to  the 
end.     Only  one  of  the  stones  in  the  passage  was  carved,  as  for  as 
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I  was  able  to  make  out ;  it  is  the  one  I  have  shaded  and  marked  C 
in  the  Plan.  The  pattern  of  the  decoration  was  of  precisely  the  same 
character  as  that  on  the  large  stone  at  the  entrance ;  but  it  was  not 
so  completely  covered :  it  consisted  of  a  few  spii-als,  I  think  three  or 
four,  grouped  together  with  zigzags;  something  like  No.  1  on  the 
Plan,  but  not  so  elaborate.  The  whole  passage  from  entrance  to  the 
vaulted  chamber  is  60  ft.  long. 

*'  The  chamber  itself  is  a  cruciform  domed  structure,  about  20  ft. 
high.  Its  two  widths  (measuring,  so  to  speak,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  arms  of  the  cross)  are  from  north  to  south  26  ft.,  from  east  to  west 
21ft.  The  walb  are  formed  by  nineteen  large  monoliths,  many  of 
them  as  much  as  8  or  9  ft.  high.  I  have  numbered  them  in  the 
Plan.  Their  relative  size  is  not  correct,  but  I  think  they  are  placed 
as  nearly  as  can  be  in  their  exact  position.  Above  these,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  sectional  drawing,  are  placed  several  large  flat  stones, 
overlapping  each  other,  till  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  dome,  when 
the  stones  become  much  smaller,  and  are  arranged  in  layers  with 
much  more  regularity.  The  flat  stone  at  the  extreme  top  is  about 
3  ft.  across. 

''  The  arms  of  the  cross  are  formed  by  three  recesses,  varying  in 
depth  and  height,  which  I  have  marked  A,  B,  D  in  the  Plan. 

"  Recess  A,  it  will  be  observed,  is  much  shallower  than  either  of 
the  others ;  indeed,  it  is  so  very  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  side  of 
the  dome  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  recess  at  all.  The  stone  r, 
which  seems  to  define  a  roof  more  than  any  other,  is  about  7  ft.  from 
the  floor.     On  stone   1   occurs  the  same  style  of  decoration  which 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Specimens  of  Carved  Decoration. 

I  observed  on  stone  C  in  the  passage ;  viz.  groups  of  spiral  coils, 
some  of  them  having  one,  some  two,  and  some  as  many  as  three 
central  points,  the  intervals  being  filled  with  curved  or  zigzag  lines. 
On  the  floor  of  this  recess  is  a  curious  circular  flat  stone,  slightly 
hollowed  into  a  basin-like  form,  very  similar  to  the  one  in  recess  B, 
which  I  shall  presently  have  to  notice.  I  did  not  notice  that  any 
other  stones  in  this  recess  were  carved  or  decorated  in  any  yvav.  .  ^, 
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**  Recess  B  is  far  more  defined  in  form  and  elaborate  in  ornamenta- 
tion than  either  of  the  others.  It  is  9  ft.  deep ;  the  walls  are  upright ; 
it  has  a  perfect  flat  roofing-stone  hb  (originally  entire,  but  now 
cracked  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  dotted  line),  and  under  this 
another  large  block,  a,  which  OTerhangs  the  recess  like  a  canopy. 
In  this  recess  is  the  large  round  concave  stone  before  referred  to.  It 
is  larger  and  more  hollowed  out  than  the  one  in  recess  A^  and  instead 
of  resting  on  the  floor,  is  placed  on  another  flat  stone  serring  as  a  base 
for  it.  Its  dimensions  are  41  in.  by  36  in.,  and  9  in.  deep  (dotted 
line  a,  h).  The  earrings  in  this  recess  are  most  beautiful,  and  re- 
quire particular  notice.  The  under  surface  of  stone  b  b  (see  Sectional 
Plan)  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  same  curious  spiral  decoration 
as  occurs  on  other  portions  of  the  chamber ;  some  groups  resembling 
the  pattern  on  the  large  stone  at  the  entrance,  and  others  being  like 
No.  2  of  the  specimens  I  have  drawn  on  the  Plan.  Stone  a  has  no 
ornament  underneath,  but  its  edge  is  carved  with  great  regularity 
into  a  very  pretty  zigzag.     I  have  given  some  idea  of  it  on  the  Plan, 

No.  S.  No.  4. 
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Eigne  Ornamented  Bdge.  Loaenge  Pattern  Edge  Deooration. 

No.  3.  A  third  pattern  occurs  on  the  edges  of  the  flat  stones  which 
cover  stones  8  to  10.  It  consists  of  a  line  of  lozenge-shaped  figures, 
like  No.  3  on  the  Plan.  All  the  carving  in  this  recess  is  very  regular 
in  its  design,  and  the  whole  efiect  is  very  graceful  and  elegant, 
in  spite  of  the  huge  size  of  many  of  the  stones. 

"  The  external  surface  of  the  stones  which  form  recess  D  is  entirely 
without  caxving.  But  I  accidentally  discovered  some  in  a  place  which 
must  have  been  quite  out  of  sight  when  the  chamber  was  built. 
Stone  12  has  fallen  forward,  and  by  crawling  behind  it  you  can  see 
the  under  surface  of  the  flat  stones  whose  outer  edges  rest  on  No.  13 
and  14.  Here  was  by  far  the  most  perfect  piece  of  carving  which 
I  saw  in  the  chamber.  Its  pattern  was  like  No.  1  of  the  specimens 
on  the  Plan.  I  think  there  were  three  such  groups  as  I  have  there 
represented;  beautifully  regular,  and  as  deep  and  fresh-looking  as 
though  they  had  been  cut  yesterday.  Its  position  shews  that  it,  and 
most  probably  all  the  decorated  stones,  were  carved  before  they  were 
built  in:  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why  so  much  pains 
should  be  bestowed  on  ornamenting  a  stone  which  could  never  be 
seen.     It  is  possible  that  another  recess  might  have  once  existed 
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behind  13  and  14,  which  has  since  been  filled  up,  but  this  seems 
rather  to  interfere  with  the  manifestly  regular  design  of  the  entire 
structure. 

'*  It  would  be  solving  a  point  of  great  difficulty  and  interest  if  we 
could  arrive  at  anything  like  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  use  for  which 
such  a  chamber  was  originally  constructed ;  but  antiquaries  differ  so 
much  in  their  opinions,  that  this  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do.  Some 
imagine  that  it  has  some  connection  with  Christian  religious  worship ; 
and  this  idea  would  seem  to  be  borne  out,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
cruciform  shape  of  the  structure,  and  the  elaborate  decoration  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross,  recess  B.  Some  again,  I  believe,  think  they 
can  trace  a  resemblance,  in  some  degree,  to  the  features  of  Buddhist 
antiquity,  but  on  what  particular  grounds  this  supposition  is  founded 
I  have  not  at  present  sufficient  information  to  say.  I  think  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  following  passages  on  the  subject  firom 
Wright's  Louthiana,  a  highly  interesting  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Louth,  published  in  the  year  1758.  In  speaking  of  grass*covered 
mounds,  it  says : — 

"  •  Some  of  the  very  largest  of  this  sort  I  have  seen  encompassed  with  a  circle 
of  stones  pitched  on  one  end,  particularly  one  at  Grange,  near  Drogheda,  in  which 
there  is  a  vaulted  cave  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  gallery  leading  to  it 
80  ft.  •  long  V 

"  After  going  on  to  say  that  such  mounds  are  of  Danish  origin,  and 
that  their  intention  was  sepulchral,  he  adds  : — 

" '  A  remarkable  one  of  this  kind'  (i.e.  with  a  long  narrow  gallery  leading  to  the 
vaulted  chamber)  '  is  that  of  New  Grange,  into  which  I  myself,  first  creeping  upon 
my  hands  and  knees,  afterwards  walked  upright  for  about  80  ft.  to  the  centre, 
where  I  took  several  drawings  of  the  different  cells  in  it,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  three  prime  deities  of  the  northern  nations,  Thor, 
Odin,  and  Frega ;  to  whom,  'tis  presumed  from  the  stone  basons  in  the  niches,  they 
used  to  offer  sacrifices  in  favour  of  the  dead.  This  curious  cave  is  fully  described 
in  Dr.  Molineux*s  "  Natural  History  of  Ireland,"  pp.  202  to  206.  In  this  cave, 
when  it  was  first  entered,  the  bones  of  two  dead  bodies  entire  were  found  upon 
the  floor'.* 

"And  again: — 

"'Thus  to  the  Ostmanians,  or  Danes,  who  were  constant  inhabitants  and  masters 
of  Ireland  from  about  the  year  770  to  the  time  of  the  English  settling  there  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  (agreeing  with  a  constant  tradition),  we  may  safely  attribute 
the  raising  of  these  vast  pyramidal  hills.* 

''January,  1862.  T.  R." 

"  P.S.  Since  writing  the  above,  through  the  kindness  of  Col.  L , 

I  have  been  enabled  to  insert  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Fergusson,  an  antiquary  of  considerable  research.     He  says : — 

■  This  is  a  mistake,  it  is  only  60  ft.  exact  measurement. 

^  Louthiana,  p.  11.  «  Ibid.,  p.  15^^^  t 
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"  Your  letter  *  doe«  not  confirm  the  Buddhist  theory  further  than  this — that  at 
Bilsah,  at  Myeena,  at  Gozo,  and  at  New  Grange,  you  have  similar  chambered 
tunnels,  and  all  accompanied  with  the  convolute  scroll  as  their  principal  mode  of 
decoration.  My  hypothens  is  that  New  Grange  came  from  the  East,  along  the 
line  indicated,  and  was  erected  between  the  Christian  era  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  that  part  of  Ireland :  but  I  must  look  carefully  into  this  again, 
now  that  I  have  a  new  datum  to  go  upon,  as  soon  as  I  have  a  little  leisure/ 

The  President  in  a  few  words  summed  up  the  evidence  which  had 
been  brought  forward.  He  thought  it  tended  to  shew  that  the  tumulus 
belonged  to  the  Christian  era,  or  rather  to  that  era  in  which  a  sort  of 
Christianity  mixed  with  paganism  existed.  He  added,  that  the  tumuli 
might  well  be  of  the  same  date  as  some  of  the  round  towers.  As  to 
their  purpose,  it  was  not  easy  to  come  to  any  conclusion :  possibly 
they  might  have  been  used  for  the  concealment  of  treasure. 

Mr.  EsTRiDOE  said  that  this  plan  of  barrow  was  not  confined  to 
Ireland,  and  referred  to  another  somewhat  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  paper,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  to  which  tradition  as- 
signed the  existence  of  a  long  subterraneous  passage. 

Professor  Westwood  said  he  had  visited  the  tumulus  just  described. 
He  had  arrived  at  Drouth  once,  through  the  mistake  of  the  carman 
who  was  driving  him.  He  referred  those  who  were  interested  in  the 
subject  to  Mr.  Wakeman's  book,  and  he  called  especial  attention  to 
the  ornamentation  on  some  of  the  stones  belonging  to  the  structure. 
He  had  taken  careful  rubbings,  and  he  had  found  the  patterns  very 
similar  to  those  which  he  met  with  in  some  of  the  early  Irish  manu- 
scripts. Hence  he  thought  the  sculptured  stones  were  probably  of 
the  same  date,  and  he  differed  in  this  respect  from  the  view  of  the 
President,  that  they  were  coeval  with  many  of  the  round  towers.  He 
thought  no  round  towers  were  earlier  than  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury, while  these  sculptures,  he  contended,  might  well  be  of  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century.  This  would  not  be  any  argument  against  their 
being  Christian  monuments.  He  considered,  finally,  as  to  their  pur- 
pose, that  they  were  gigantic  tombs  to  kings.  The  great  cromlechs 
which  had  been  so  long  considered  places  of  sacrifice,  were  now  ad- 
mitted by  archoDologists  to  be  simply  burial-places. 

Professor  Phillips  observed  that  great  importance  ought  to  be 
attached  to  geographical  position  in  considering  these  matters.  This 
kind  of  structure  was  not  found  except  in  the  north  of  Britain,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Shetland  Isles — in  fact,  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  Northmen.  In  Wiltshire,  for  instance,  although  we 
had  the  relics  of  British  as  well  as  of  Saxon  occupation,  we  found  no 
similar  structures  to  these  described.  With  respect  to  the  number  of 
the  stones,  it  had  been  found  that  there  were  several  cases  in  which 
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the  numbers  iftj-two,  twenty-six,  and  thirteen  occurred.  Hence  it 
had  been  conjectured  that  these  stones,  like  those  of  Stonehenge,  were 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  some  astronomical  calculation. 

Mr.  BoASE  mentioned  a  case  of  a  similar  cave  in  Cornwall.  He 
considered  them  both  rather  as  dwelling-places  of  the  early  Celtic 
races  than  as  tombs. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Estridge  had  been  agreed  to,  the 
PassiDEirT  made  the  remarks  which  he  had  promised,  on  the  "  Old 
College  Statutes.*' 

He  said  that  the  old  College  Statutes  were  a  very  interesting 
study.  Merton  was  the  oldest  college,  and  the  statutes  were  ori- 
ginal, embodying  the  conceptions  of  Walter  de  Merton,  a  really  great 
man.  In  his  preface  he  alludes  to  the  barons*  wars  during  the  reig^ 
of  Henry  III.  Merton  and  Grost^te  were  friends,  and  acted  together 
in  ecclesiastical  and  political  reform.  No  doctrinal  reform  was  in- 
tended, but  it  was  a  Teutonic  struggle  against  Latin  domination. 
The  TJniyersity  was  at  that  time  in  some  sense  at  its  zenith.  It  was 
Tery  full  of  students,  and  a  centre  of  intellectual  life.  Walter  de 
Merton  was  a  great  opponent  of  the  monks.  He  wished  to  adopt  the 
order  and  regularity  of  the  monastic  houses,  and  to  introduce  it  into 
the  Universities.  His  college  became  eventually  the  type  of  all  suc- 
ceeding colleges.  Bis  statutes  form  a  document  of  great  simplicity, 
but  at  the  same  time  display  great  ability,  and  as  contrasted  with 
subsequent  statutes,  are  marked  by  great  liberality.  He  trusted  the 
members  of  his  foundation,  which  was  intended  to  be  distinctly  for 
secular  learning,  and  non-ecclesiastical,  and  with  distinct  reference  to 
the  University.  It  was  not  to  be  a  University  in  itself.  Yet  still  in 
many  respects  it  was  cast  in  the  form  of  a  monastery,  inasmuch  as 
all  members  were  to  be  unmarried,  and  to  live  in  common.  His 
scholars  would  all  belong  to  a  celibate  clergy.  This,  as  the  Eeforma- 
tion  drew  on,  placed  it  at  a  disadvantage.  It  produced,  however, 
Wickliflfe,  and  was  very  eager  in  recognising  Edward  lY.,  whose 
side  was  the  popular  one. 

Merton,  then,  was  the  great  type  of  all  the  colleges.  Queen's  and 
Oriel  were  both  founded  by  court  chaplains  to  encourage  courtly 
learning,  and  Norman  French, — ^the  court  language.  The  statutes 
of  Queen's  College  are  a  very  confused  performance,  and  very  want- 
ing in  ability  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Merton. 

New  College  was  more  like  an  abbey,  the  warden  being  the  abbot ; 
its  tone  was  much  more  ecclesiastical.  Wykeham  was  brought  into 
collision  with  Wickliflfe.  Its  connection  with  Winchester  marks  the 
rise  of  public  education.  The  stress  which  he  laid  on  Qrammatica 
marks  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Its  statutes  were  much  more 
strict  and  tyrannical,  with  fearfully  stringent  and  elaborate  oaths, 
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marking  a  declining  period  of  morality,  and  the  decay  di  the  Catholic 
faith  in  Europe.  Wykeham  was  a  very  respectable  statesman,  but 
Btill  in  him  there  are  signs  of  a  declining  morality. 

The  later  colleges  bear  marks  of  the  struggle  which  led  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Catholic  theocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Lincoln  was  founded  against  the  Novella  Secta  of  the  Lollards. 

In  Brasenose  was  shewn  a  strong  desire  to  maintain  the  peculiarly 
Catholic  characteristics  of  the  old  worship. 

All  Souls  was  founded  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  chantry,  not  for 
rudimentary  education,  but  fof  cultivated  society.  Devote  pro  anU 
mabus,  ^e.  ....  orare,  was  also  one  of  the  prescribed  duties  of  its 
fellows. 

Magdalen  was  founded  closely  on  the  model  of  New  College,  with 
a  grammar  school  attached  as  a  department  of  the  college.  Three 
professorships  were  attached  to  it,  indicating  that  the  independent 
University  teaching  was  on  the  decline. 

In  Corpus  we  see  the  result  of  the  two  great  movements  which 
were  going  on,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  the  former 
among  the  upper,  the  latter  among  the  lower  classes.  As  is  usually 
the  case  when  a  new  faith  is  wanted,  a  moderate  party  between  the 
reactionary  or  Catholic  party  and  the  Reforming  party  was  formed. 
Amongst  them  were  such  men  as  Erasmus,  More,  and  Pole.  To 
these  may  be  added  Bishop  Fox,  the  founder  of  Corpus.  As  the 
statutes  of  the  foundation  shew,  he  was  a  great  Classicalist. 

Christ  Church  was  intended  by  Wolsey  to  be  the  same  thing  as 
Corpus,  on  a  grander  scale.  He  also  attached  professorships  to  his 
college,  and  meant  to  found  Grammar  Schools  up  and  down  the 
country  in  connection  with  it.  He  allowed  his  professors  to  be 
married  men,  provided  they  lived  in  the  town ;  which  shews  that  the 
class  of  learned  laity  was  arising.  His  college  was  speedily  in* 
vaded  by  the  Reformation.  The  college  system  was  uncongenial  to 
the  post-Reformation  period,  being  essentially  coenobitic,  clerical,  and 
celibate. 

Trinity  and  St.  John's  were  founded  during  the  reaction  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  After  that,  two  more  colleges  were 
founded — ^that  of  Jesus,  quite  on  the  old  model ;  and  Wadham,  which 
was  the  last  foundation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  colourless  as  to  opinion, 
but  medisval  in  structure. 

Pbofessob  Rooebs  said  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  statutes 
of  the  colleges,  but  had  had  through  his  hands  the  records  of  Merton, 
New  College,  Exeter,  Queen's,  and  All  Souls.  The  fellows  of  Merton 
were  all  employed  in  college  work  in  Oxford,  or  at  a  distance.  The 
wardens  of  Merton  were  great  politicians,  and  often  in  Parliament. 
Exeter  was  intended  to  be  on  the  model  of  Merton,  but  left^incom- 
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plete  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Stapleton  by  a  mob.     Queen's  was 
enriched  by  the  appropriation  of  estates  of  the  hospital  of  Godshouse, 
at  Southampton.    He  also  remarked  upon  the  fact  that  special  allow* 
ances  were  made  to  fellows  of  Merton  for  trayelling  abroad. 
After  some  further  discussion  the  meeting  separated. 
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Sbeconlr  imeetfng,  lent  ^erm,  1864. 

March  8.  The  second  meeting  of  the  Term  was  held,  by  permission, 
in  the  New  Museum,  the  Rev.  8.  Watte  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  :^ 

C.  Morris,  Esq.,  Corpas  Christi  College. 

George  Mallam,  Esq.,  Oxford. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Abbey,  M.A.,  University  College. 

After  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  proposed  at  the  next 
meeting  had  been  read,  and  other  business,  the  Chairman  called  upon 
the  Rev.  Professor  Shirley  for  his  remarks  upon  "  Asser's  Life  of 
Alfred." 

"  He  said  his  main  object  that  evening  was  to  point  out  the  curious 
literary  history  belonging  to  the  book  which  we  accepted  as  '  Asserts 
Life  of  Alfred ;'  it  had  always  received  more  or  less  attention,  partly 
from  its  being  the  most  interesting  and  important  amongst  our  early 
biographies,  and  partly  from  its  relating  to  the  greatest  of  our  early 
monarchs. 

''  In  considering  this  work,  naturally  the  first  question  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  Who  was  Asser  ? 

*'  Asser,  the  biographer  of  Alfred  the  Great,  is  himself  our  chief 
informant  as  to  the  few  facts  known  of  his  life. 

"He  was  by  birth  a  Welshman,  and  a  relation  of  Novis,  Arch- 
bishop of  St  David's,  where  he  was  himself  '  educated,  tonsured,  and 
eventually  ordained '.' 

'*  That  he  held  some  important  ecclesiastical  office  at  St.  David's 
is  clear.  He  speaks  of  himself  together  with  Archbishop  Novis,  as 
among  the  antistites  of  that  place  who  had  been  from  time  to  time 
expelled  by  the  violence  of  King  Hemeid  of  South  Wales.  He  speaks 
also  of  himself  as  urged  by  Alfred  to  leave  all  that  he  possessed  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Severn  \  and  mentions  his  feeling  bound  to 
consult  his  clergy  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  royal  offer. 
But  whether  he  was  abbot,  or  archbishop,  or,  as  conjectured  by  Dr. 
Lingard%  chorepiscopus  of  St.  David's,  it  seems  iippossible  to  deter- 
mine.    Later  Welsh  writers,  from  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 


•  De  Gestis  Alfredi,  p.  487,  C. 

*»  "In  tirngtrali  et  occidentali  SabrinsB  parte,"  p.  487,  C.  Lingard,  Wright, 
and  others  have  translated  this  "on  both  sides  of  the  Severn;"  bat  the  expression 
Qsed  immediately  before,  "regionem  dexieralium  Saxonum  qoss  Saxonice  South- 
•eaxnm  appellator,"  seems  to  shew  that  sinUtrali  is  synonjrmoos  with  occidentali, 

'  A.-S.  Chorch,  ii.  p.  421.  ^  ,    .     f^r^^  ic> 
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certainly  claim  him  as  arcbbisbop ;  his  own  narratiTe,  though  far 
from  decisive,  seems  rather  to  suggest  that  he  was  Abbot  of  the 
great  Monastery.  However  this  may  be,  in  or  about  the  year  885 
he  came,  at  Alfred's  invitation,  into  '  Saxony,'  under  an  arrangement 
by  which  he  was  to  reside  six  months  of  the  year  with  the  king,  and 
six  with  his  Welsh  clergy.  Probably  this  division  of  duties  did  not 
last  long.  Asser  received  from  his  new  patron  the  monasteries  of 
Congresbury  and  Banwell,  and,  not  long  after,  the  Church  of  Exeter, 
'  with  its  diocese  (parochia)  in  Baxony  and  Cornwall ;'  a  gift,  the 
meaning  of  which  appears  to  be  that  he  became  Bishop  of  Exeter  as 
suffragan  to  Wulfsige,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  whom  he  eventually  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  which  see  he  died  in  the  year  910*. 

"  The  Life  of  Alfred,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  is  in  some  re- 
spects an  extremely  perplexing  book.  The  basis  of  it  appears  to  be 
a  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  the  years  851 — 887; 
corrected  however  throughout,  and  in  the  later  years  considerably 
enlarged.  Interspersed  with  thi?  history  at  intervals,  especially  under 
the  years  866  and  884,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  is  a  mass  of 
personal  anecdote,  and  other  strictly  biographical  matter.  The  whole 
of  this  new  material  is  singularly  wanting  in  arrangement ;  nor  does  any 
good  reason  appear  why  the  long  digressions  should  be  placed  under 
the  particular  years  866  and  884.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  the 
narrative,  which  terminates  in  the  year  887,  bears  internal  evidence 
of  having  been  written  six  years  later,  and  that  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  continued,  though  the  writer  survived  till  910,  it  cannot 
appear  surprising  that  Asser's  work  has  been  found  unusually  fertile 
in  critical  difficulties  and  discussions.  It  was  first  published  in  1574, 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  with  a  preface,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had 
deposited  the  very  ancient  copy  from  which  he  had  taken  his  text, 
without  diminution  or  addition,  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  This  statement,  strange  to  say,  is  plainly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts.  Mr.  Wise,  who  in  1722  published  an  edition  of 
Asser,  and  subsequently  Dr.  Petrie  in  his  prefietoe  to  the  Monumenia 
Hutorica  Britanniea  *,  have  shewn  that  the  MS.  frt>m  which  Parker's 
edition  was  really  taken  was  MS.  Otho  A.  xii.  in  the  Cottonian  col- 
lection ;  and  that  far  fit>m  printing  his  original  without  diminution  or 
addition,  as  he  professes  in  his  preface,  the  Archbishop  had  inserted 
several  passages  from  a  book  of  Annals,  falsely  ascribed  to  Asser,  of 
which  a  copy  is  known  to  have  been  in  his  possession.  Since  this 
discovery  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  Parker's  additional 
passages  are  spurious. 

"A  wider  question  has  however  been  raised  of  late  years  by 


^  A.-S.  Chron.,  9ub  antto. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Wright ',  who  has  maintained  the  *  Life  of  Alfred '  to  be 
altogether  spurious. 

*'  His  chief  reasons  are  these : — 

"1.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  for  what  purpose  it  could  have  been 
written  at  all ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  imagine  why,  if  Asser  the 
biographer  and  Asser  Bishop  of  Sherborne  be  the  same,  its  author, 
who  lived  for  some  years  after  Alfred's  death,  did  not  complete  it 

"  2.  The  historical  part  of  the  work  is  a  mere  translation  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Ghro;iicle,  which  was  probably  not  in  existence  imtil 
long  after  Alfred's  death. 

"  3.  There  are  several  things  in  the  book  which  are  not  con- 
sistent with  each  other. 

'*  4.  It  evidently  contains  legendary  matter  which  could  not  by 
possibility  have  been  written  in  Alfred*s  time. 

**  5.  The  mention  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter  makes  it  most  probable 
that  the  book  was  not  written  imtil  late  in  the  eleventh  century,  after 
that  see  had  been  really  created. 

"  6.  The  reference  to  St.  Neot's  Life,  which  was  probably  not 
written  until  after  the  translation  of  his  remains  to  Huntingdonshire, 
points  in  the  same  direction. 

^*  The  true  answer  to  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  criticisms 
has  been  partly  given  by  Dr.  Lingard,  who  has  pointed  out,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book,  that  it  is  clearly  written  by 
a  Welshman,  and  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen;  that  the  author 
writes  throughout  as  one  to  whom  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  foreigners, 
and  frequently  translates  the  names  of  their  towns  into  Welsh.  He 
might  have  added,  that  the  only  important  correction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  made  by  Asser  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  '  Life,'  is  in 
a  matter  relating  to  Wales  '• 

'*  This  remark  of  Dr.  Lingard's  goes  far  towards  clearing  up  the 
enigma  of  the  plan  and  structure  of  this  singular  book.  It  was 
written,  beyond  a  doubt,  at  the  request  of  the  clergy  or  monks  of 
St.  David^s  ^,  at  or  soon  after  the  time  at  which  Asser  became  per- 
manently attached  to  the  court  of  Alfred.  This  explains  why  the 
writer,  a  comparative  stranger  to  Wessex,  should  prefer  to  send 
his  friends  the  official  chronicle  of  the  kingdom  rather  than  any 
narrative  composed  by  himself,  and  generally  to  quote  the  autho- 
rity of  natives  for  such  facts  as  he  ventures  to  add.  It  explains 
the  inartistic  form  of  his  additions,  which  were  only  intended,  so  to 
speak,  for  private  circulation.  It  explains,  finally,  one  great  difficulty 
of  critics,  why  the  work  was  never  continued.     The  object  of  the 

'  Biogr.  Britann.  Literaria,  A.-S.  Period,  p.  405.  »  p.  469,  D. 
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writer  was  not  to  compose  a  biography  of  bis  patron,  bat  to  inform 
bis  Welftb  friends  of  the  facts  of  Alfred's  life,  and  tbe  origin  of  Asser's 
own  connection  witb  him  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  connection  he- 
tween  St,  David's  and  the  court  of  Wessex  had  begun,  Eyerytbing 
wbicb  bad  passed  subsequent  to  tbat  date  was  necessarily  familiar  to 
tbem ;  and  at  that  date  therefore  tbe  work  naturally  comes  to  a  close. 

*'  Mr.  Wright's  other  objections  may  be  answered  more  briefly. 

"2.  To  the  second  it  may  be  replied  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  tbat  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  dates  from  the  time  of 
Alfr^.  Our  earliest  MS.,  with  which  the  text  of  Asser  most  closely 
agrees,  terminates  witb  the  year  890.  His  own  copy  probably  ended 
with  the  year  887. 

'*  3,  4.  The  legendary  matter,  and  the  inconsistencies  of  the  book, 
are  all  derived  from  Parker's  spurious  additions  to  the  text. 

**  5.  The  notice  of  tbe  diocese  of  Exeter  is  scarcely  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  Wright  himself.  The  Saxon  dioceses  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual flux,  and  Asser's  own  diocese  of  Sherborne  was  subdivided 
immediately  after  his  death.  Probably,  moreover,  the  Cottonian  MS, 
of  Asser  which  contained  the  passage,  was  itself  older  than  tbat 
erection  of  the  see  to  which  Mr.  Wright  conceives  it  to  refer  *. 

"  6.  The  reference  to  St.Neot  is  a  more  valid  criticism.  Although » 
perhaps,  the  facts  are  somewhat  overstated  by  Mr.  Wright,  yet  the 
probability  may  be  conceded  that  the  two  clauses  in  which  St.  Neot 
is  named,  are  more  recent  than  the  time  of  Asser.  But  it  may'be 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  produce  a  copy  of  any  English 
Chronicle  transcribed  a  century  after  the  composition  of  the  work,  into 
tbe  text  of  which  marginal  notes  of  this  kind  have  not  been  inter- 
polated. Their  presence,  therefore,  proves  nothing  against  the  general 
genuineness  of  the  book,  especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  text  is 
otherwise  far  from  pure. 

••  It  still  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  most  celebrated  question  con- 
nected with  the  text  of  Asser,  namely,  the  genuineness  of  the  famous 
passage  concerning  the  University  of  Oxford. 

"  This  stands  wholly  upon  grounds  of  its  own.  It  did  not  appear 
in  Parker's  edition  of  Asser.  It  was  originally  produced  by  Camden 
in  1600,  in  the  fifth  English  edition  of  his  Britannia,  and  printed,  be 
tells  us,  '  ut  legitur  in  optimo  manuscripto  illius  Asserii  exemplari  ^ ;" 
and  in  1603  he  silently  inserted  it  in  his  edition  of  Asser,  which  be 
professed  in  his  preface  to  be  a  reprint  of  Parker's  text.  At  the  time, 
and  even  before  the  clause  actually  appeared  in  print,  it  excited  con* 
siderable  discussion,  and  Camden  was  strongly  pressed  to  produce  the 

*  The  MS.  has  perished  by  6rc;  but  to  judge  from  the  facsimile  given  by 
Mr.  Wise,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  of  tbe  tenth  ccntuQrgjtized  by  Vjf(JCJ'^C 
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MS.  from  which  he  had  taken  it.  This  he  never  did,  but  a  story  was 
circulated,  some  years  after,  that  the  MS.,  which  had  belonged  to 
Savile,  was  lent  by  him  to  one  Kettleton,  by  whom  it  was  never  re- 
turned. The  fullest  explanation  ever  given  by  Camden,  was  extracted 
from  him  by  the  importunities  of  Brian  Twyne,  whose  affidavit  to  the 
truth  of  his  report  of  the  conversation  is  still  preserved  in  the  Oxford 
Archives,  a  memorable  relic  of  an  ancient  feud.  Camden  is  reported 
by  Twyne  to  have  said  that  his  edition  of  Asser  was  taken  verbatim 
from  a  MS.  then  in  his  possession,  of  about  the  time  of  Richard  II., 
and  in  which  the  clause  occurred.  Unsatis&ctory  as  this  explanation 
is  in  itself,  it  is  also  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  Cam- 
den's own  prefiekce,  where  he  says,  and  says  truly,  that  his  text  is  a  re- 
print from  Parker. 

'^  On  external  evidence  alone  few  people  would  now  accept  a  passage 
BO  feebly  vouched.  But  the  internal  evidence  is  conclusive.  It  not 
only  presupposes  an  academical  oi^nization  which  we  can  trace  in 
course  of  formation  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  it  seems  to  bear 
marks  of  having  been  written  in  the  light  of  those  disputes  between 
the  old  and  new  learning  which  filled  the  period  of  the  Beformation. 
I^  this  should  be  an  error,  a  large  charity  may  refer  back  the  passage 
to  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  most  people  will  conclude  that  it  was 
forged  by  Camden  himself,  or  by  a  friend  whose  secret  he  would 
not  betray. 

"  The  history  of  the  long  and  bitter  controversy  which  raged  between 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  is  well 
and  shortly  summed  up  by  Wise,  its  last  academical  champion,  in  his 
Apologia  Asserii  Camdeniani  ^  The  evidence  on  the  point  is  admir- 
ably given  in  the  preface  to  Monum,  Hist,  Brit,,  p.  79,  n.  8. 

•'  The  text  of  the  •  Life  of  Alfred,*  even  when  shorn  of  Parker's  and 
Camden's  spurious  additions,  is  far  from  being  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Neither  the  collation  of  our  manuscripts,  which  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  common  stock  of  the  old  Cotton.  Otho  A.  xii.,  now 
unfortunately  burnt,  but  known  by  the  collation  of  Wise,  nor  yet 
a  comparison  with  Florence  of  Worcester,  who  has  inserted  our  author 
for  the  most  part  verbatim  in  his  Chronicles,  removes  the  difficulty  of 
many  passages,  which  were  either  already  corrupt  at  the  time  when 
Florence  extracted  them,  or  are — what  I  venture  to  suggest  as  a  pos- 
sible alternative — an  ignorant  and  over-literal  translation  from  the 
Welsh,  in  which  Asser  may  perhaps  have  written.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  text  of  Asser  is  still  far  from  pure. 

*  p.  133  of  his  "  Asser."  For  the  Life  of  Asser  see  especially  preface  to  Monu- 
menta  Hittorica  Sritanmca,  p.  77 ;  Lingard's  "  Anglo-Saxon  Church,"  ii.  p.  420, 
note  N;  Pftuli,  "Life  of  Alfred,"  p.  8,  English  translation;  Wright,  Bio^r,  BHL 
Liieraria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  p.  405* 
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'*  His  style  is  rhetorical  and  tedious ;  but  his  sound  jodgment,  or 
the  curiositj  of  his  readers,  has  led  him  to  giro  us  those  minuto 
details  of  the  life  and  habits  of  Alfred  which  scarcely  erer  find 
a  place  in  chronicles,  and  which  impart  the  chief  Talae  to  his  book. 

**  In  addition  to  the  '  Life  of  Alfred,'  Asser  has  been  reputed  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  Annals,  otherwise  known  as  the  Ckrameon  Fani 
8.  Neotij  published  in  1691  in  the  Seriptares  Quindecim  of  Oale,  and 
already  noticed  above  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  Archbishop  Parker. 

"8o  lately  as  1809,  the  genuineness  of  this  work  was  elaborately 
defended  by  the  eccentric  ability  of  the  Bey.  John  Whitaker"'.  But 
it  is  in  truth  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  amongst  others  from 
Asser  himself,  written  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  con- 
taining, among  other  things,  a  quotation  from  Abbo,  who  wrote  about 
eighty  years  after  Asser's  death. 

"  Bale  and  Pits  also  ascribe  to  Asser  a  book  of  Homilies  and  a  book 
of  Letters. 

*'  The  main  interest  of  Asser's  book  of  course  lies  in  the  details  as 
to  Alfred's  character  and  mode  of  life,  which  it  has  handed  down  to 
us.  The  few  pages  relating  to  these  subjects,  which  are  but  casually 
introduced,  are  interesting  beyond  anything  of  a  similar  kind :  indeed, 
we  gain  from  the-  anecdotes  which  Asser  preserves  to  us,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  personal  character  of  that  great  king. 

"  From  him  we  have,  amongst  others,  the  familiar  story  how  a  book 
was  promised  to  him  by  his  mother  if  he  should  learn  to  read  it  sooner 
than  his  brothers,  and  how,  allured  by  the  beautiful  illumination,  he 
set  about  to  master  its  contents,  which  he  recited  in  due  course  to  his 
mother ;  not  that  he  then  learnt  to  read  for  himself,  but  persuaded 
his  master  and  others  to  read  it  to  him,  till  he  knew  it  by  heart : — 

" '  After  thii,'  Aaer  tells  us, '  be  learnt  by  heart  the  daily  oiBoe,  that  is  to  lay  the 
Hours,  and  then  ■ome  Pialini  and  many  Prayers,  which,  when  collected  in  one 
book,  he  carried  about  with  him  both  day  and  night  (as  we  ourselves  have  seen) 
for  the  sake  of  praying  amidst  all  the  business  of  this  present  life.  But,  alas ! 
what  he  roost  wished,  namely,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  he  never 
could  attain  to,  because,  as  he  used  to  say  at  that  time,  there  were  no  good  leaders 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.' 

'*  With  respect  to  his  being  unable  to  read,  Asser  corroborates  this 
view  further  on  in  his  book,  namely  under  the  year  887,  where 
he  says  :— 

"  f  In  the  same  year  also,  the  before-mentioned  Alfred,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
first  began,  by  Divine  inspiration,  to  read  and  to  interpret  at  once  on  one  and  the 
same  day.' 

*'  Asser  then  goes  on  to  relate  an  anecdote  which,  he  says,  shews 
the  cause  of  his  long  delay  in  learning  to  read.     The  substance  of  the 

"  At  p.  216  of  "The  Life  of  St.Ncot." 
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anecdote  is,  that  w'lile  Asser  was  sitting  with  the  King,  he  read  to 
him  an  extract  from  a  book ;  the  King  asked  him  to  copy  it  into  the 
book  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  about  in  his  bosom. 
Asser  could  not  find  any  space  left ;  whereupon,  he  says,  he  delayed 
somewhat,  chiefly  because  he  wished  to  bring  so  bright  an  intellect 
as  the  King  possessed  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  divine 
testimonies,  When  he  urged  Asser  to  write  more  quickly,  the  latter 
asked  him  if  he  might  write  it  in  a  separate  book,  as  there  would  be 
more  extracts ;  this  the  King  agreed  to,  and  as  Asser  found  extract 
after  extract  which  pleased  him,  he  became  anxious  himself  to  read 
and  interpret  in  Saxon. 

"  Moreover,  from  Asser's  biography,  we  gain  several  particulars  of 
the  King's  occupations.  He  mentions  among  other  things  his  repeated 
expeditions  against  the  pagans,  and  of  the  embassies  constantly  sent 
to  him  '  from  the  Tyrrhe  Sea  to  the  farthest  end  of  Ireland  ■.' 

"  Asser  mentions  having  read  letters  which  had  been  sent  him  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Much  of  his  time,  too,  was  occupied  in 
building  or  repairing  towns  and  cities,  in  building  houses,  beautifully 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  work  under  his  own  direction ;  in  order- 
ing to  be  constructed  royal  halls  and  chambers,  both  in  stone  and  in 
wood ;  in  changing  the  position  of  his  palaces,  and  rebuilding  them 
in  more  becoming  places.  He  was  much  afliicted  by  disease,  too,  and 
was  constantly  troubled  by  the  quarrels  amongst  his  friends.  His 
difficulties  in  governing  the  kingdom  were  very  great ;  he  had  to  put 
up  with  disobedience  on  the  part  of  his  ministers  and  earls,  as  also 
the  sluggishness  of  the  people.  Many  of  his  works,  which  were  care- 
fully planned,  ended  in  total  failure  by  reason  of  the  tardiness  of  their 
execution.  The  Danes  often  met  with  easy  victories  from  the  castles 
which  he  ordered  to  be  built  never  being  finished ;  added  to  this,  the 
natural  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  Saxons  to  living  in  towns,  rendered 
it  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  prepare  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy. 

*'  Besides  the  works  enumerated  above,  he  did  much  in  keeping  alive 
religion.  Monastic  life,  which  had  been  hitherto  a  powerful  means  to 
this  end,  had  £Eillen  into  neglect :  so  much  distaste  to  it  had  arisen,  that 
.  even  when  he  had  founded  a  monastery,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
obtain  occupants  for  it ;  in  &ct,  in  some  cases  he  actually  sent  beyond 
the  sea  in  order  to  find  persons  who  would  take  the  monastic  vows, 
and  for  others  he  had  children  trained  up,  whether  heathen  or  Chris- 
tian, on  purpose  that  in  their  after  years  they  might  become  monks. 
In  the  nunneries,  too,  he  had  some  difficulties,  though  not  so  great : 
in  one  case,  namely  at  Shaftesbury,  he  got  oyer  them  by  making  his 

■.  This  passage  is  probably  corrupt. 
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own  daughter  abbess.  Asser  tells  us,  too,  that  he  was  yery  regular  and 
exact  as  to  the  employment  of  his  time,  half  being  given  up  to  secular 
business,  half  to  religion.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  in 
the  personal  history  of  any  man,  that  although  surrounded  by  many 
difficulties,  he  vowed  to  give  to  God  not  only  half  of  his  time,  but  also 
half  of  his  wealth.  The  division  of  his  wealth  is  minutely  told  by 
Asser,  and  is  well  worthy  of  close  attention.  One  feature  may  be 
mentioned  here,  namely,  that  the  third  portion  of  that  part  which  he 
devoted  to  Qod's  service  '  was  assigned  to  the  school  which  he  had 
most  diligently  collected  from  amongst  many  of  the  nobles  of  his  own 
nation.*  This  is  the  only  reference  to  Oxford,  if  it  be  a  reference  to 
Oxford  at  all ;  it  was  a  place  of  education  of  the  higher  orders,  from 
which  counsellors  and  judges  should  be  chosen,  but  beyond  that  we 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it,  much  less  of  the  situation  in  which 
it  was  placed.  With  regard  to  the  accurate  division  of  his  time,  Asser 
introduces  the  remarkable  instance  of  his  ingenuity.  As  he  could  not 
during  the  night,  because  of  the  darkness,  and  even  sometimes  in  the 
day-time  because  of  clouds  and  storms,  distinguish  the  hours,  he  com- 
manded his  chaplains  to  make  candles  of  such  a  size  as  would  bum  for 
a  certain  number  of  hours  each,  and  by  divisions  marked  upon  them 
to  tell  the  hours  ;  but  sometimes,  as  they  would  not  continue  burning 
because  of  the  wind  blowing  through  the  doors  and  windows  or  cracks 
in  the  walls,  he  cunningly  invented  a  lantern,  wonderfully  made  of 
wood  and  oxhorn,  pared  very  thin,  so  as  to  be  almost  as  transparent 
as  glass. 

*'  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  of  his  difficulties  was  that  of  ad- 
ministering justice  throughout  his  kingdom.  As  long  as  he  was  present 
to  investigate  the  charges,  every  thing  went  well ;  and,  indeed,  there 
was  constant  quarrelling  amongst  earls  and  those  who  were  in  power, 
and  consequently  frequent  appeals  to  him,  both  sides  always  being 
most  willing  to  abide  by  his  decision.  We  are  given  a  curious  account 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  treat  his  judges ;  he  in- 
vestigated with  shrewdness,  we  are  told,  nearly  all  the  judgments 
which  were  given  throughout  his  kingdom  during  his  absence,  of 
what  kind  they  were,  and  whether  they  were  just  or  unjust.  But  if 
he  could  discover  any  injustice  in  the  sentence,  he  interrogated  the  ^ 
judges  themselves,  either  personally  or  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his 
friends  whom  he  could  trust,  asking  them  whether  they  had  judged 
thus  wrongly  through  ignorance,  or  in  consequence  of  any  sort  of 
ill-will, — such,  for  instance,  as  through  the  love  or  fear  of  anybody, 
or  because  of  hate  to  any  other,  or  through  the  desire  of  any  gain : 
then  if  those  judges  professed  that  they  had  judged  in  that  way  be- 
cause they  knew  no  better  on  such  matters,  then  he  discreetly  and 
moderately  reproved  their  ignorance  and  stupidity,  telling  them : — 
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*'  *  I  wonder  much  at  this  your  impertinence  in  that,  although  hj  Qod's  fayour 
and  my  own  yon  have  occupied  the  office  and  rank  of  the  wise,  you  have  neglected 
the  pursuit  and  study  of  wisdom ;  wherefore  I  command  you  either  to  give  up 
at  once  the  exercise  of  earthly  power  which  you  possess,  or  lahour  much  more 
devoutly  in  acquiring  wisdom.' 

''  This  account  is  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  solemn,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Asser  was  impressed  with  the  ability  of  the  man 
who  was  reigning  over  the  country.  His  character  produced  much 
emulation  amongst  younger  men,  and  Asser  abruptly  concludes  his 
work  with  telling  how  the  effect  of  Alfred's  wisdom  and  learning 
made  the  nobles  regret  that  they  had  not  given  more  time  and  atten- 
tion to  learning  in  their  youth.'' 

The  Lecturer  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  singular  loveliness  and 
beauty  of  the  character  of  Alfred,  which  the  few  touches  of  his 
biographer  had  handed  down  to  us ;  a  character  marked  by  an  ex- 
treme devotion,  equal  to  that  of  Louis  IX.,  but  without  that  monarch's 
weakness.  Throughout,  the  great  power  of  his  mind  was  apparent, 
although  contrasting  singularly  with  that  gentleness  and  kindness  of 
disposition  which  made  him  so  beloved  by  all. 

On  the  Chairman  calling  for  any  remarks  which  members  might 
wish  to  make, 

Professor  Bukrows  spoke  of  the  beautiful  character  of  King  Alfred. 
He  had  followed  the  lecturer  with  much  pleasure,  because  so  much 
had  been  done  lately  to  destroy  the  credit  attached  to  such  chronicles. 
He  then  referred  more  particularly  to  the  disease  with  which  the 
King,  according  to  Asser,  was  afflicted,  and  on  this  point  Professor 
Shiblet  made  some  remarks  in  reply. 

Mr.  Mbdd  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  Lamboume  the  remains 
of  a  palace  existed,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  King  Alfred. 

The  JtrviOR  Secbstabt,  in  laying  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  last 
Report  of  the  Society,  which  had  just  been  printed,  called  attention  to 
the  investigations  which  had  been  made  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  had  been  prompted  partly  by  the  passage  in  Asser  relating  to 
that  crypt  Although  there  could  but  be  one  opinion  on  the  passage 
in  question,  still  he  thought  it  must  have  been  based  upon  a  tradition, 
and  from  the  discoveries  which  had  been  made,  he  argued  that  there 
was  reason  to  think  that  the  main  fabric  of  St.  Peter's  Church  as 
we  now  see  it,  though  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  built  on  the  site, 
and  followed  the  plan,  of  an  older  building,  which  might  well  have 
been  contemporary  with  Grimbald. 

The  Rev.  John  Griffiths  said,  with  reference  to  the  affidavit  which 
had  been  referred  to*  in  the  lecture,  he  did  not  think  it  existed  among 
the  archives.  There  was  a  MS.  letter  in  the  Bodleian  Library  referring 
to  the  account  given  by  Twyne. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 
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Jpfrst  iWeetfng,  ®r(n(tB  fStxm^  1864. 

June  1.  The  first  meeting  this  term  was  held,  by  permission,  in  the 
Kew  Museum,  Fbofessob  Golbwik  Smith,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"  Seaionml  Papen  of  the  Boyal  Institiite  of  Britith  Architecta,  1868 — ^1864. 
Part  Ui.  Not.  1  to  8." 

"  Proceedings  of  the  Kilkenny  and  Sonth-Eaat  of  Ireland  Archjoological  Seriea. 
Qoarterlj  Journal,  vol.  ir.    April,  1864." 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
elected: — 

H.  Forley,  Eaq.,  Merton  College. 
W.  Booaaeld,  Eaq.,  Merton  Ck>llege. 
C.  D.  Cobham,  Eaq.,  Univerdty  Ck>llege. 

The  Chaibmak  then  called  upon  Pbofbssob  Bitrbows  for  his  paper 
on  the  recent  work  entitled  The  Qreateei  of  all  the  Flantagenete. 

"Every  one  who  possesses  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  wh^ 
may  he  called  the  history  of  history,  is  prepared  for  periodical  rerola- 
tions  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  great  historical  characters.  If 
a  prominent  personage  has  left  a  hroad  mark  on  his  age  and  country, 
either  of  a  political  or  ecclesiastical  kind,  or  if  he  has  greatly  affected 
the  relations  of  nations  to  one  another,  his  fame  hecomes,  as  a  matt^ 
of  course,  the  hattle-ground  of  hbtorians ;  still  more,  if  like  Edward  I., 
he  has  deeply  marked  his  age  in  all  three  directions.  We  are  called 
upon  to  watch  in  such  cases  the  constant  operation  of  the  law  of  action 
and  re-action,  a  law  almost  as  fixed  in  the  sphere  of  literature  as  in 
that  of  mechanics.  We  are  called  upon,  especially  at  a  centre  of  his- 
torical study  such  as  Oxford,  to  register  the  condition  of  the  pendulum 
from  time  to  time  (to  use  the  well-worn  hut  most  expressiTe  simile), 
and  to  note  whether  the  last  stroke  we  have  witnessed  is  that  whidi 
has  really  hrought  it  to  the  equilibrium  of  truth,  or  whether  it.  is  only 
such  a  one  as  was  perhaps  made  necessary  by  the  previous  stroke  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  which  must  be  followed  by  some  farther  move- 
ment before  the  equilibrium  is  attained. 

''  The  work  on  which  I  am  to  say  a  few  words  to-night  demands  our 
attention  because  it  is  a  bold,  and  on  the  whole  successful,  attempt  to 
reclaim  for  him,  who  is  perhaps  the  only  Sovereign  of  England  since 
the  Conquest  who  has  a  right  to  the  title  of  '  Great,'  that  position  of 
which  he  has  been  deprived  for  more  than  a  century — deprived  by 
a  number  of  causes  almost  unparalleled  for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  combined  towards  such  a  result.  If,  in  the  flush  of  a  triumph 
which  is  fairly  won,  the  author,  like  his  ovm  hero  at  the  battle  of 
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Lewes,  has  pursued  his  enemies  too  far,  if  he  has  exposed  himself 
to  a  flank  movement  which  may  endanger  his  success,  it  is  ours  to 
defend  as  much  of  the  truth  as  he  has  recovered  for  us,  and  to  do 
justice  to  those  whom  he  has  unnecessarily  for  his  own  purpose,  and 
perhaps  too  hastily,  condemned.  The  limits  of  a  short  paper  do  not 
admit  of  our  following  this  author  into  details,  hut  we  may  at  least 
suggest  considerations  which  may  hear  upon  the  questions  he  has 
raised. 

"  If  the  author  had  done  no  more  than  prove  to  the  present  genera- 
tion that  they  have  heen  of  late  years  shameftdly  rohhed  of  their  right- 
M  inheritance  by  a  knot  of  Scotch  writers  who,  by  their  remarkable 
ability,  have  held  possession  of  the  field  of  English  history  for  nearly 
a  century,  it  would  be  quite  a  sufficient  reason  why  his  book  should 
be  noticed  by  this  Society;  and  this  work  he  has  satisfactorily  per- 
formed in  the  main.     It  will  far  more  than  cover  any  shortcomings. 

"The  history  of  English  opinion  with  regard  to  Edward  T.  has 
been  correctly  shewn  by  this  author  to  have  remained  all  but  uniform 
in  his  favour  till  the  last  century.  He  has  triumphantly  shewn — ^what 
indeed  was  well  known  to  scholars — that  the  English  alone  had  writers 
contemporary  with  Edward,  many  of  them  of  great  merit,  while  the 
Scotch  had  not  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism ;  that  these  English 
writers  clearly  appreciate,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  merits  of  our 
great  Prince ;  and  he  might  even  have  added  largely  to  his  testimony 
on  this  point  from  writers  whom  he  has  not  quoted.  (I  cannot  refrain 
from  noticing  the  way  in  which  one  such  writer,  Froissart,  an  im- 
partial witness,  carefriUy,  though  incidentally,  draws  the  distinction 
between  his  great  living  hero  and  patron  Edward  III.,  'le  gentil  et 
le  preux  poi,'  and  Edward  I.,  who  is  *  le  bon  roi.'  Elsewhere  Eroissart 
calls  Edward  I.  '  moult  preux,  vaillant,  sage,  preudhomme,  hardi,  tr^ 
entreprenant,  et  bien  fortun^,'  &C. :  but  that  he  should  apply  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  term.  Me  bon  roi,'  so  emphatically,  is  a  point  of 
importance  at  this  day,  when  no  one  doubts  the  prowess  of  Edward  I., 
but  when  it  is  his  goodness  which  is  called  in  question.)  The  present 
author  has  shewn  that  the  Scotch  had,  therefore,  no  authority  for  their 
version  of  Edward's  proceedings  better  than  oral  tradition ;  that  this 
tradition  first  found  its  way  into  written  form  two  generations  after 
the  death  of  Edward,  and  in  its  full  and  complete  shape  not  till  five  or 
six  generations  afterwards;  that  (with  only  one  exception)  these  very 
written  forms  of  the  Scotch  tradition  are  poetical,  and  two  even  of  these 
the  most  likely  to  be  erroneous  of  any  poetical  forms  conceivable, 
viz.  a  professed  panegyric  of  Bruce,  for  which  Barbour  was  pensioned 
by  Bruce's  descendant,  and  the  rhyming  tale  of  a  blind  minstreL 
And  he  has  shewn  that  these  views  of  Edward's  character,  perverted 
by  national  prejudice,  and  at  the  best  wholly  one-sided,  made  little  or 
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no  impression  on  English  minds,  until  Hume  planted  his  own  reading 
of  English  history  firmly  in  English  soil.  Others  entered  on  Hume's  la- 
bours. Henry,  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  Macintosh,  Scott,  and  Tytlcr, 
(each  of  whose  books  has  been  accepted  as  the  history  of  its  day,) 
have  echoed  on  the  note  which  even  Hallam  gives  back.  '  Hume,'  sayB 
Hallam,  '  has  the  merit  of  first  exposing  the  true  character  of  Edward*s 
reign.'  Even  Sharon  Turner  and  Lingard,  whose  sagacity  led  them 
to  take  a  truer  estimate  than  the  above  writers,  have  not  been  able  to 
shake  themselves  clear  of  the  prejudices  which  had  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  on  the  public  mind;  while  Milman,  and  the  author  of  the 
'Annals  of  England,'  to  whom  history  owes  so  much,  have  shewn 
a  spirit  on  this  subject  which  in  the  present  day  must  be  called  simplj 
retrograde.  These  later  writers  are  not  noticed  by  the  author  of  *  The 
Greatest  of  all  the  Plantagenets.'  They  are  mentioned  here,  not  only 
because  the  most  familiar  to  us  at  this  place,  but  in  order  to  shew  that 
the  author  has  been  far  from  overrating  the  strength  of  the  tide  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  stem. 

"  The  method  of  this  author  in  dealing  with  a  matter  so  arduous  as 
the  reversal  of  the  public  opinion  of  more  than  a  century,  and  that  in 
an  age  of  historical  criticism  like  the  present,  is  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  startling  efifect;  but  it  is  wanting  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars required  for  making  a  permanent  impression.  He  has  adopted 
the  very  simple  plan  of  writing  a  popular  history  of  the  great  king 
from  the  contemporary  English  writers,  rejecting  all  evidence  which 
is  not  contemporary,  and  paying  very  little  attention  to  the  received 
view.  He  would  perhaps  have  made  more  converts  if  he  had  entered 
upon  a  more  exact  analysis  of  the  complicated  mass  of  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  give  currency  to  the  modem  view,  if  he  had  done 
more  justice  to  Edward's  contemporaries,  and  if  he  had  taken  a  wider 
view  than  he  has  of  the  history  of  the  period.  I  shall  have  a  few 
words  to  say  on  each  of  these  points. 

"I.  In  surveying  the  eomefuus  of  modem  writers  upon  Edward  the 
First's  alleged  tyranny,  ambition,  and  craelty — for  these  are  the  stock 
accusations  repeated  by  writer  after  writer, — we  are  disposed  to  set 
light  by  the  opinion  of  an  anonymous  author,  who,  in  narrating  the 
life  of  his  hero,  treats  all  such  charges  with  contempt.  And  yet  it 
will  probably  be  some  day  admitted  that  he  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
made  out  his  case.  But  whenever  such  an  admission  shall  come  to  be 
generally  made,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  a  more  careful  observation 
of  the  particular  bias  of  modem  historians  than  we  have  here,  and 
especially  of  the  curious  fact  that  Edward  I.  has  offended  the  pre- 
judices of  several  who  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 
Thus,  besides  the  undying  hostility  of  the  Scotch  writers,  who,  aa  we 
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lutye  seen,  have  been  the  great  offenders  in  traducing  the  king's  cha- 
racter, and  in  a  minor  degree  of  the  Welsh  writers,  who  have  their 
own  quarrel,  Edward  has  earned  for  himself  the  hostility  of  those 
who  resent  his  interference  with  his  clergy,  and  the  still  more  earnest 
eondemnation  of  that  more  numerous  class,  who  can  extend  no  portion 
of  their  Sjrmpathy  to  men  who  have  checked  even  for  a  moment 
the  onward  march  of  popular  power.  With  headlong  partizans  of 
IContfort  and  his  party,  and  even  with  such  moderate  constitutional 
writers  as  Hallam,  Edward  meets  with  little  mercy ;  nor  does  he  get 
much  more  from  such  writers  as  Lingard,  who  have  their  own  especial 
views  on  the  relations  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  power.  When 
we  find  that  each  of  these  classes  of  writers  has  unhesitatingly  ab- 
solved Edward  on  some  point  in  which  he  is  condemned  by  the  others, 
agreeing  as  they  do  in  condemning  him  for  the  possession  of  a  particular 
sort  of  character  and  principles,  we  might  perhaps  be  tempted,  on 
a  superficial  view,  to  rely  on  that  agreement ;  but  we  shall  begin  to 
have  our  suspicions  when  we  observe  that  the  special  bias  of  each  of 
these  different  classes  manifestly  leads  to  such  agreement.  Each  is 
concerned  to  make  out  his  case.  In  taking  astronomical  observations 
it  is  well  known  that,  besides  a  certain  error  for  which  allowance 
must  be  made  even  in  the  best  mathematical  instruments,  there 
is  also  another  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  individual  observer's 
own  'personal  error.'  He  has  some,  perhaps  very  slight,  but  still 
some,  visual  obliquity  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  is 
just  as  much  the  case  in  the  moral  constitution  of  historical  writers. 
Not  only  are  the  influences  of  the  age  in  which  they  write  traceable 
in  the  plainest  manner  in  every  case,  but  each  has  his  idiosyncrasy  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance,  when  accurately  summing  up 
results.  Those  writers  alone  live  for  all  time  who  have  been  successful 
in  divesting  themselves  of  every  tendency  to  disproportionate  or  ex- 
travagant views  in  human  affairs,  who  have  resisted  the  temptation  to 
write  sensational  history,  and  who  have  so  completely  mastered  the 
whole  range  of  circumstances  surrounding  the  period  of  which  they 
write,  that  they  are  able  to  deal  with  it  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
while  using  the  light  derived  from  the  period  in  which  they  are  them- 
selves writing.     They  are  but  few. 

"  II.  The  work  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  given  a  considerable 
swing  to  the  pendulum.  It  will  leave  its  mark.  But  how  much  more 
would  it  have  effected,  had  the  author,  in  pursuing  the  method  he  has 
ehosen,  contented  himself  with  drawing  out  the  career  of  his  hero, 
shewing  the  consistency  of  all  the  parts  of  his  character,  and  watching 
his  bearing  as  he  freely  moves  amongst  his  contemporaries,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  to  each  of  those  contemporaries  his  due !  Instead 
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of  this  course,  a  course  which  would  in  reality  have  enhanced  the 
fame  of  Edward,  the  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  hlacken  the 
memory  of  erery  person,  however  famous  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, who  happens  to  have  crossed  the  path  of  the  great  king.  The 
same  courage  to  which  we  owe  this  attempt  to  recorer  a  great  reputa- 
tion has  led  the  author  into  an  over-depreciation  of  such  popular 
heroes  as  Montfort,  Bigod,  Winchilsea,  Bruce,  Wallace,  and  others. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  it  impossible  they  could  be  right  in  any 
degree  if  Edward  was  to  be  defended.  No  doubt  great  deductions 
have  to  be  made  from  the  popular  estimate  of  these  men ;  and  we  must 
be  grateful  for  everything  which  brings  us  nearer  to  truth,  but 
a  sweeping  one-sided  estimate  does  not  bring  the  pendulum  to  a  state 
of  rest. 

*'  On  one  of  these  men  especially,  Simon  de  Montfort,  so  much  light 
has  been  thrown  of  late  years,  that  many  people,  finding  what  they 
have  hitherto  believed  to  be  recovered  truth  so  rudely  dashed  away, 
will  shut  the  book  up  in  anger :  but  a  calm  judgment  will  admit  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  remarkable  man.  Our  author  has  revived 
the  view  familiar  to  the  Tory  writers  of  the  last  century.  Modems 
have  seen  nothing  but  the  popular  aspect  of  Montfort's  character. 
And  both  are  true.  He  who  would  understand  the  man  must  observe 
not  only  the  discordant  elements  which  went  to  make  up  his  cha- 
racter, but  also  the  difference  between  the  Montfort  of  the  early  and 
unarmed  struggle,  and  the  Montfort  of  the  later  civil  war:  between 
the  fearless  leader  of  a  rightful  resistance,  the  friend  of  Grosseteste, 
the  enlightened  politician;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ambitious 
demagogue  who,  after  Grosseteste's  death,  gradually  deteriorates, 
tramples  on  one  of  his  own  friends  after  another,  and  allows  himself 
(to  use  the  mildest  term)  to  be  carried  away  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  the  hopes  of  a  crown.  Must  we 
also,  with  our  author,  deny  all  praise  to  Montfort  for  summoning  the 
first  real  representative  Parliament  in  1265 ;  or,  may  we  not,  while 
we  perceive  the  mainspring  of  his  action  to  have  been  self-interest, 
award  him  at  least  the  meed  of  sagacity  in  comprehending  the  want  of 
his  times,  and  accord  him  our  gratitude  for  such  a  commencement  of 
our  constitutional  history,  stormy  as  it  was,  and  illegal  as  it  was 
afterwards  reckoned?  To  ground  an  indiscriminating  admiration  of 
Simon  the  Bighteous  on  the  popular  ballads  lately  published — chiefly 
composed  by  friars  of  those  Minor  Orders  which  he  patronized — and  on 
the  pseudo-canonization  of  the  vulgar  of  that  day,  is  perhaps  no  more 
unphilosophical  than  to  speak  too  slightingly  of  the  precursor  of  War- 
wick the  King-maker  and  Protector  Cromwell. 

**  And  so  with  Winchilsea,  Bigod,  and  the  nobles  who  performed  the 
yet  harder  task  of  bearding  the  successful  and  strong-handed  Edward,. 
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when  he  was  a  firmly-seated  king.  It  is  qnite  justifiable  to  question 
the  extravagant  praise  bestowed  on  these  men  by  Hallam  and  his 
school  of  writers;  it  is  quite  possible  to  shew  that  their  resistance 
amounted  to  faction,  and  was  marked  by  turbulence;  but  the  true 
way  of  looking  at  the  acts  of  all  concerned,  king,  nobles,  and  clergy, 
is  to  recognize  the  transition  state  through  which  all  the  elements  of 
the  constitution  were  passing  in  this  reign.  If  Edward  may  be  most 
fairly  defended  for  preserving  the  rights  of  the  crown  which  had  been 
trampled  in  the  dust  during  the  miserable  reign  of  his  father,  his 
subjects  may  as  fairly  be  defended  for  supporting  the  principle  of  self- 
taxation,  so  newly  won,  so  manifestly  destined  to  be  the  foundation- 
stone  of  our  national  liberties.  Where  would  this  country  have  been 
had  they  not  asserted  this  principle?  So  deep-seated  must  be  the 
gratitude  of  every  Englishman  for  the  stand  thus  made  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  constitutional  history,  that  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
a  lenient  judgment  of  those  who  are  no  doubt  justly  chargeable  with 
want  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  for  their  dogged  obstruction  of  wars  for 
which  they  were  quite  as  much  responsible  as  the  King  himself. 

''And,  again,  in  Edward's  dealings  with  the  clergy,  it  is  easy  to 
support  a  thick-and-thin  defence  of  Edward  with  our  author,  or  an 
unmeasured  condemnation  with  the  modem  ecclesiastical  writers.  But, 
in  fact,  both  sides  were  contending  for  a  place  in  the  new  adjustment 
of  relations  which  all  perceived  to  be  taking  place.  Edward  was  re- 
solved to  assert  that  principle,  which  gathered  more  and  more  strength 
in  each  subsequent  century,  and  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  inde- 
pendent nationality,  nay,  of  all  society,  that  the  Government  must 
be  supreme  over  all  classes  of  its  subjects :  the  clergy  were  struggling 
for  that  which  they  believed  to  be  essential  to  the  independence  of 
the  Church.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  power  of  Home  had  been 
all-important  in  saving  English  nationality  and  tbe  ecclesiastical  order : 
was  the  time  really  come  when  its  voice  ought  to  be  treated  with 
contempt?  Was  the  spiritual  to  be  once  and  for  ever  laid  prostrate 
before  the  temporal?  Kice,  and  yet  most  momentous,  questions  for 
a  people  to  be  called  upon  to  settle:  questions  ever  recurring,  not 
yet  laid  asleep.  Who  can  venture  to  pronounce  a  hasty  condemnation 
of  the  leaders  in  such  a  struggle  ?  Rather  we  may  rejoice  that  men 
were  willing  to  venture  something  in  that  day  in  defence  of  what  they 
believed,  and  that  by  the  very  force  of  the  resistance  of  the  opposite 
elements  a  place  for  both  has  been  preserved.  The  author  has  done 
well  to  remind  us  of  what  was  familiar  enough  to  all  but  our  modem 
historians,  that  in  their  conflict  the  clergy  were  not  struggling  with  an 
irreligious  or  indififerent  king,  with  no  godless  Bufus,  or  profligate 
John,  but  with  one  who  exhibited  a  noble  example  (not  indeed  with- 
out the  imperfections  of  mortality)  of  moral  excellence,  admirable  in 
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His  domestio  relations,  proverbially  fSedthful  to  his  word,  deeply  imbaed 
with  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, he  would  not  have  left  his  mark,  as  he  has,  on  this  country,  and 
through  this  country  upon  the  world. 

"The  civil  transactions  which  have  made  the  reign  of  Edward  so 
important  chiefly  grew  out  of  the  military.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  in  the  first  place,  in  noticing  this  book.  Those  civil 
transactions  will,  beyond  doubt,  some  day  assume  a  much  higher  place 
in  the  history  of  the  reign  than  they  have  hitherto  held.  The  author 
has  rightly  asserted  their  importance,  and  exposed  the  absurdity  of 
those  popular  writers  who  treat  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  as 
of  no  consequence ;  as  if  the  interest  of  its  history  only  commenced 
with  the  Scotch  wars.  Though  this  is  of  course  nothing  but  the  Scotch 
view  imported  amongst  us,  it  has  been  too  slavishly  copied  by  others, 
who  have  not  the  excuse  of  national  feeling. 

*'  The  fault  of  the  author  in  dealing  with  the  military  events  of  the 
reign  may  be  thought  to  lie  in  not  sufficiently  discriminating  between 
the  conduct  and  policy  of  £dward  in  the  civil,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
French,  wars  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Scotch  war  on  the  other. 
With  regard  to  each  of  the  former  wars  he  has  substantially  proved 
his  case.  Subject  to  the  deduction  already  made  as  to  his  depreciation 
of  Edward's  enemies,  he  may  be  said  to  have  left  little  to  be  desired 
in  his  treatment  of  those  struggles.  The  most  ardent  admirer  of  Mont- 
fort  can  scarcely  refuse  to  side  with  Edward  in  the  first ;  none  but  the 
most  resolute  of  Welshmen  can  shut  their  eyes  to  the  wisdom  and  the 
moderation  of  the  second— though  here,  again,  the  author  gives  scant 
credit  to  the  beaten  party  for  their  heroic  resistance;  none  but  the 
most  distorted  vision  can  misrepresent  the  character  of  Edward's  most 
righteous  quarrel  in  the  third  case,  the  war  with  Philip  the  Fair. 
Yet  it  is  on  both  these  last  wars  that  so  late  a  writer  as  the  meri- 
torious compiler  of  the  '  Annals  of  England'  has,  as  already  noticed, 
proved  himself  so  bad  a  guide;  and  even  a  Milman  repeats  the  oft- 
exploded  slander  of  Edward's  massacre  of  the  bards.  Who  can  reckon 
the  amount  of  influence  exercised  against  Edward's  memory  by  Gray's 
immortal  poem  ?  If  Plato  found  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  poets  from 
his  Republic,  how  much  more  may  we  desire  to  chase  them  from  the 
field  of  history !  Let  us  at  least  bargain  for  the  dismissal  of  all  but 
Shakspeare,  and  let  us  move  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  chair 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  amidst  all  his  perfections  even  Shakspeare's 
historical  errors. 

"  The  Scotch  part  of  the  reign  required  a  much  fuller  treatment. 
It  certainly  required,  amongst  other  things,  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  English  claims  to  Scotch  feudal  homage  than  we  have  in 
this  book.     That  question,  in  one  sense,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  criticism 
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of  Edward's  conduct ;  and  even  if  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  King 
was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  claims,  and  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
for  acting  on  bis  convictions,  it  is  too  doubtful  a  matter  to  allow  of 
the  unhesitating  approval  given  of  all  his  actions  bj  the  author.  In 
many  respects  the  Scotch  campaigns  form  a  fresh  era  in  Edward's 
leign,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  all  those  which  preceded  them. 
This  was  not  a  clear  case  for  annexation ;  it  was  not  a  simple  feudal 
daim ;  there  are  two  distinct  sides  to  the  question  :  Edward's  conduct 
was  characterized  by  a  greater  harshness  than  usual  in  his  dealiuga 
with  it ;  he  was  apparently  a  somewhat  different  man  aft^  the  death 
of  his  wife  and  mother,  which  took  place  when  this  last  half  of  his 
reign  was  commencing. 

"  But  we  must  distinguish  this  author's  somewhat  superficial  treat- 
ment of  the  case  in  its  larger  aspect, — one  perhaps  of  the  most  difficult 
and  complicated  in  the  whole  range  of  history, — from  his  masterly 
narrative  of  the  fects  attending  the  double  conquest  of  Scotland,  and 
its  final  revolt  under  Bruce.  He  has  conclusively  disposed  of  the  lead- 
ing Scotch  fables,  and  successfully  recovered  as  much  of  the  truth  as 
we  shall  probably  ever  know.  The  great  outlines  of  the  story,  which 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  Scottish  Iliad,  have  been  for  the  first 
time  thoroughly  marked  out  by  the  help  of  every  available  authority. 
Some  deduction  is,  however,  again  required  here.  We  may  accept  the 
narrative,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  demur  to  the  colouring  which 
our  author  has  thrown  over  his  picture.  Indeed,  the  bias  is  so  marked 
that  it  almost  obliges  us  to  believe  the  author  incapable  of  taking  in 
more  than  one  side  of  a  question.  He  has  cleared  Edward  of  many 
charges  which  have  been  heaped  upon  his  memory,  but  he  has  entirely 
foiled  to  perceive  the  merits  of  the  Scotch  resistance.  He  considers, 
for  example,  that  he  has  proved  the  obstinacy  and  folly  of  the  patriots, 
when  he  has  proved  that  they  represented  none  of  what  were  called 
the  leading  interests  of  Scotland.  As  well  might  the  merit  of  Joan  of 
Arc  be  disputed,  when  the  French  leaders  left  her  in  the  lurch.  And  as 
an  instance  of  our  author*s  animus  towards  the  Scotch,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  he  has  denied  Wallace  all  praise  for  the  battle  of  Cambus- 
kenneth,  and  attributed  his  success  entirely  to  the  folly  of  his  op- 
ponents :  just  as  if  all  generals  were  not  entitled  to  praise  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  are  capable  of  turning  their  enemies'  errors  to  Uieir 
own  advantage.  In  short,  while  he  has  stripped  Wallace  and  Bruce 
of  a  false  halo  thrown  round  them  by  romance,  he  has  made  no  suffi- 
cient allowance  for  their  infirmities  as  men,  for  the  barbarous  habits  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  act.  Every  deduction  is  to  be  made 
on  these  grounds  for  the  great  conqueror ;  none,  or  next  to  none,  for 
the  heroes  who  set  their  all  upon  the  cast,  and  gave  their  blood  for 
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a  cause  of  which  all  hut  themselves  despaired.  The  verdict  of  man- 
kind, I  am  hold  to  say,  will  not  he  with  the  author. 

**  The  author  has  decided  that  Scotland  ought  to  have  heen  annexed 
(to  use  the  modem  term)  to  England,  hoth  on  the  grounds  of  right  and 
expediency.  Those  who  opposed  what  was  so  good  for  them,  were 
guilty  not  only  of  a  crime  hut  a  hlunder.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
right,  it  requires  a  far  more  careful  and  elaborate  proof  than  we  have 
here.  Our  author  seems  to  have  relied  too  much  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  a  writer  to  whom  history  owes  much  for  the 
truer  views  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  he  has  introduced,  hut  who  is 
not  unfrequently  the  victim  of  theories,  and  very  apt  to  press  his 
point  too  far.  The  homage  done  to  the  English  king  hy  the  Scotch 
nobles,  including  all  the  competitors  for  the  Crown,  may  indeed  afford 
a  dry  legal  justification  for  Edward*s  proceedings;  but  its  moral 
weight  must  depend  on  the  accordance  of  that  act  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  with  the  principles  of  independence  which  had  hitherto  been 
recognized  in  Scotland.  The  people  were  not  to  be  compromised  by 
the  obsequious  conduct  of  men  who  had  their  private  ends  to  satisfy ; 
and  the  question  is  removed  further  back,  to  the  practical  relation  which 
had  hitherto  existed  between  the  two  Crowns.  That  our  author  has, 
on  this  further  point,  relied  on  authorities  which  will  not  permanently 
avail  him,  has  been  proved  by  the  publication,  since  he  wrote,  of 
a  book  by  E.  W.  Robertson,  entitled  *  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings.' 
This  work  has  brought  a  larger  amount  of  learning  to  bear  on  the 
subject  than  any  previous  one.  It  is,  indeed,  marked  by  the  inevit- 
able bias  of  a  Scotch  writer,  but  it  will  have  to  be  deliberately  met 
and  reftited  before  it  can  be  set  aside.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  work 
that  the  old  Scotch  theory  of  the  feudal  homage  being  only  paid  for 
lands  held  in  England,  cannot  be  so  authoritatively  rejected  as  it  has 
been  by  Lingard,  Palgrave,  and  other  modem  writers ;  and  that  the 
vagueness  which  characterizes  the  terms  of  the  later  homage  paid  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  may  with  more  justice  be  attributed  to  the 
desire  of  the  Scotch  to  keep  open  their  claims  on  the  English  throne, 
than  to  a  general  admission  of  the  English  claim  of  suzerainty  over  all 
Scotland.  The  famous  theory  of  Carte,  and  some  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  last  century,  that  Edward  had  a  perfect  right  to  claim  homage  for 
the  Scottish  Lowlands  but  not  for  Scotland  proper,  a  theory  founded  on 
transactions  which  were  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  Saxon  times, 
is  in  this  book  destroyed,  at  least  by  implication;  inasmuch  as  the 
authority  of  those  parts  of  the  Norman-period  chroniclers  in  which 
the  said  transactions  were  mentioned,  is  shewn  to  be  worthless,  and 
several  barefaced  forgeries,  made  in  the  English  interest,  are  success- 
fully exposed. 

"  There  seems,  in  fact,  every  probability  that  a  person  who  sets  him- 
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self  to  the  calm  study  of  this  interminahle  question,  without  allowing 
himself  to  he  goaded  into  uncontroUahle  impatience,  or  wearied  into 
ahsolute  indifference,  will  rise  up  with  the  helief  that  hoth  sides  had 
a  very  sufficient  justification  for  their  respective  views.  And,  if  we 
grant  as  much  as  this,  it  will  enable  us  to  acquit  Edward  of  the 
ambition,  the  tyranny,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  he  \a  charged  in 
connection  with  this  war.  This  view  will  also  enable  us  to  acquit 
Wallace  of  the  treachery  and  obstinacy  with  which  be  is  charged, 
and  Bruce  of  some  imputations,  at  least,  of  the  former  kind ;  while  it 
will  permit  us  to  join  in  the  admiration  so  generally  felt  for  the 
patriots,  whose  every  act  may  not  indeed  bear  close  inspection,  but 
who  did,  on  the  whole,  what  was  right  and  noble,  and  who  have  lefb 
an  example  for  all  nationalities  and  all  time.  If  we  are  summoned  to 
admit  that  the  vices  of  Bruce^s  earlier  career  ought  to  overbalance  the 
merits  of  his  later  life,  \re  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  swell  the  praises 
of  Wallace. 

"  Nor  is  it  so  dear  that  Edward  was  justified  by  the  arguments  of 
expediency,  either  present  or  future.  He  was  justified  in  the  case  of 
Wales.  That  country  was  indisputably  connected  feudally  with  England 
in  a  way  which  cannot  be  assumed  of  Scotland ;  it  had  supported  the 
enemies  of  the  Crown  throughout  the  century ;  it  had,  according  to  re- 
cognised feudal  laws,  forfeited  its  independence.  Eight  was  on  Edward's 
side,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  incorporating  a  small  state  situated  in  the 
very  vitals  of  the  kingdom,  too  small  for  independence,  too  large  to  be 
neglected ;  one  which  necessitated  the  constant  employment  of  a  border 
force  to  restrain  ancestral  habits  of  predatory  incursion.  Our  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  which  attended  the  extinction  of  a  national  life  of 
eight  centuries  and  of  a  gallant  people*s  independence,  our  admiration 
of  the  romantic  valour  of  its  chiefs,  are  merged  in  the  conviction  that 
annexation  by  force  was  best  for  both  parties.  Not  so  in  Scotland.  Here 
a  peaceftil  solution  of  rival  interests  had  been  progressing  through 
a  whole  century;  the  royal  families  were  becoming  so  interwoven 
with  one  another,  that  the  union,  which  was  effected  four  centuries 
later,  seemed  about  to  take  place ;  the  border  districts  had  been  indeed 
not  unfrequently  disturbed,  but  less  and  less  often ;  no  gradual  encroach- 
ments by  previous  English  monarchs  had  paved  the  way  for  a  final 
absorption,  as  in  Wales;  the  country  was  extensive  enough  for  a  strong 
kingdom ;  the  king  had  mistaken  its  real  strength,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  measured  by  its  population,  or  by  the  numbers  it  could 
bring  into  the  field ;  for  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  doubled  or  trebled  for  military  purposes,  like  the  walls  of 
a  fortress,  its  actual  numbers.  From  the  time  of  the  Eomans  to  that 
of  Cromwell,  Scotland  could  always  tire  out  her  ponderous  neighbour 
by  adopting  the  tactics  which  Bruce  shaped  into  a  formula  for  his 
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sucoesson.  Nor  even,  supposiDg  that  suoh  a  oonsmnmate  general  as 
Edward  might,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  years'  more  life,  have  over- 
come the  desperate  tenacity  of  Scotch  patriotism,  can  we,  judging  after 
the  event,  applaud  the  wisdom  which  undertook  such  a  task  in  the 
decline  of  life.  The  result  might  have  been  different  had  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself  at  an  earlier  period. 

**  Speculation,  such  as  that  in  which  our  author  indulges,  as  to  what 
might  have  been  the  subsequent  history  of  Scotland,  had  Edward 
succeeded,  is  really  out  of  place  in  history.  We  may  be  quite  sure 
everything  has  been  for  the  best ;  and  we  may  at  least  see  that  some 
good  has  resulted  from  this  conspicuous  failure.  A  nation,  conquered 
as  he  for  a  time  conquered  Scotland,  would  never  have  ceased  to 
cherish  a  sense  of  degradation  and  disgrace — a  bad  inheritance  for 
any  people.  It  was  different  with  Wales.  If  anarchy  and  tyranny 
have  alternately  affected  Scotland,  if  her  nobles  grievously  oppressed 
the  classes  below  them,  if  her  social  development  was  somewhat  more 
tardy  than  our  own,  she  has  escaped  some  of  the  civil  convulsions 
and  foreign  wars  of  her  neighbour ;  if  four  centuries  of  more  or  less 
hostility  with  England  ensued  upon  her  emancipation  from  Edward's 
yoke,  some  obvious  compensations  will  suggest  themselves.  Looking 
to  the  advantage  of  both  countries,  we  have  not  perhaps  had  too  great 
a  price  to  pay  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  luiion  based  upon  a  footing 
of  equality.  What  would  we  not  all  give  that  such  a  consummation  had 
been  possible  in  Ireland  ?  The  Scotchman,  like  the  Castilian  peasant, 
has  the  step  and  eye  of  a  man  who  has  inherited  self-respect. 

''  In  our  final  estimate  of  Edward  in  relation  to  Scotland,  a  subject 
which  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  being  treated  more 
fully,  we  may  then,  at  least,  go  as  far  as  our  author  in  believing  that 
Edward  thought  himself  in  the  right;  and  we  may  admit  that  he  hud 
very  fair  grounds,  according  to  the  historical  belief  of  the  age,  for 
that  opinion.  We  shall  next  observe  that  he  was  but  adopting  the 
policy  which  had  for  some  time  been  partially  pursued  in  France, 
a  country  almost  as  much  in  that  day  as  in  this,  the  practical,  though 
not  the  theoretical,  centre  and  model  of  Christendom;  and  that  in 
taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  divisions  and 
weakness  of  Scotland,  and  thus  pushing  forward  his  grand  plan  for 
consolidating  the  whole  island  under  one  strong  government,  he  was 
only  in  error  so  far  as  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.  We  shall  from 
this  point  of  view  only  judge  of  his  conduct  as  we  should  of  that 
of  any  other  general ;  we  shall  attach  no  more  blame  to  him  for  the 
massacre  at  Berwick  than  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  that  of 
St.  Sebastian,  nor  for  the  execution  of  Wallace,  and  the  relations  of 
Bruce,  than  to  the  King  of  Italy  for  that  of  the  bandit  adherents  of 
Francis  II.  in  the  Abruzzi.    It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  that  he  was 
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not  magnanimous  enofugh  to  commute  the  peculiar  punishment  of 
treachery  in  the  case  of  Wallace,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  case  of 
David  of  Wales,  for  a  milder  form  of  death,  hut  theriB  can  he  no  douht 
that  to  Edward  and  the  English  of  that  time  huth  were  traitors; 
hoth  were  condemned  as  such  hy  the  universal  voice  of  the  country. 
It  is  now  possible  for  us  to  see  (what,  however,  our  author  does  not) 
that,  whatever  might  be  Wallace's  offences,  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  reckoned  a  traitor,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  he  ever  swore 
fealty  to  Edward ;  and  this  never  was  proved.  But  the  English  of  that 
day  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  so  calm  a  view. 

"  If  a  stem  crushing  severity,  and  a  want  of  generous  dealing  in  his 
larger  policy,  seems  to  accompany  the  course  of  the  conqueror,  it  may 
well  be  held  that,  the  step  once  taken,  decisive  measures  were  the 
truest  mercy;  and  the  extraordinary  clemency,  shewn  in  innumerable 
particular  instances,  in  this  last,  as  in  all  Edward*s  wars,  must  be 
duly  remembered  on  the  other  side.  If  a  country  is  to  be  conquered, — 
and  we  have  conceded  that  he  had  grounds  for  his  policy, — there  is 
only  one  rule,  parcere  subjectu  et  dehellare  superbos. 

"  Our  author  has  effected  his  object  of  dwarfing  all  the  contemporary 
characters  of  the  age,  and  leaving  the  figure  of  the  great  monarch 
alone  and  unapproachable  on  the  stage.  But  these  sort  of  pictures  are 
never  quite  true  to  nature.  He  would  have  done  well  to  have  shewn 
how  he  excelled  in  the  art  of  all  great  men,  that  of  detecting  capacity  in 
his  fellow-workers ;  he  might  have  exposed,  for  instance,  the  treasure 
he  possessed  in  Anthony  Beck,  the  soldier-prelate  of  Durham,  who 
exhibited  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  general  than  any  leader  of  Edward's 
host,  and  possessed  one  of  the  minds  on  which  Edward  most  leaned 
from  his  boyhood  upwards;  he  would  abo  have  done  well  to  devote 
some  space  to  the  work  done  by  the  great  Bishop  Bumell,  who  appears 
to  have  been  Edward's  principal  adviser  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  realm.  How  much  is  due  to  him,  and  how  much  to  Edward 
himself,  for  that  body  of  law  which  has  made  this  reign  so  famous, 
will  never  be  known.  At  least,  as  Lord  Campbell  remarks,  if  Edward 
is  to  be  called  the  English  Justinian,  let  us  not  forget  who  was  his 
Tribonian.  Eeal  Property  Law  especially,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  so  grandly  and  so  securely  laid  in  this  reign,  might  have 
been  expected  to  receive  a  careful  treatment  in  a  detailed  history 
of  Edward  I.;  and  it  might  perhaps  have  been  made  almost  as  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader  as  the  constitutional  history  which  the 
author  has  treated  so  fully  and  on  the  whole  so  successfully. 

"  III.  Whoever  takes  up  the  work  which  our  author  has  left  on  some 
points  incomplete,  will  abo  have  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  con- 
dition of  European  society  than  we  have  in  this  book.    It  may  serve  to 
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place  Edward  at  a  greater  height  aboye  the  average  if  we  iaolate  him 
from  his  contemporaries  on  the  Continent,  bat  we  shall  understand  the 
man  better  if  we  understand  the  age.  As  we  shall  never  understand 
his  constitutional  position  unless  we  care^Uy  connect  his  work  with  the 
work  done  or  undone  in*  the  reigns  of  his  two  predecessors,  so  we  shall 
never  grasp  his  life  and  conduct  as  a  whole  until  we  have  grasped  the 
condition  of  Christendom  and  of  the  human  mind  at  this  period.  For 
this  king  is,  if  ever  a  king  of  England  was,  one  of  the  great  European, 
royal  family.  He  was  nephew  by  marriage  to  the  greatest  emperor 
of  the  German  series,  Frederic  II.,  and  of  the  greatest  king  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty,  Louis  IX.  Both  might  be  called,  in  a  sense,  his  tutors. 
Bis  early  youth  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  chequered  career  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  emperors,  his  early  manhood  must  have  been  trained 
under  the  personal  influence  of  the  royal  saint.  The  last,  indeed,  was 
no  doubt  his  earthly  exemplar :  to  him,  no  doubt,  he  owed  much  of  that 
remarkable  union  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the  devout  Chris- 
tian, which  is  to  be  found  so  rarely  in  history,  though  less  rarely  in 
that  age  than  any  other.  He  was  learning  from  these  men  to  fill  the 
place  they  vacated  on  the  European  stage,  and  to  become,  like  them, 
for  all  posterity  the  most  famous  monarch  of  his  nation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  one  century  should  have  witnessed  the  highest  flight 
of  royalty  in  the  three  greatest  monarchies  of  the  world. 

"  It  has  now  become  a  trite  historical  statement  that  the  twelfth 
century  was  that  in  which  the  human  mind  exhibited  the  greatest 
activity,  and  made  the  most  wonderful  advances.  The  effect  of  this 
march  of  intellect  upon  politics  was  scarcely  felt  before  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  England,  though  somewhat  before  the  rest  of  her  neigh- 
bours in  military  matters,  was  somewhat  behind  in  the  intellectual 
race.  She  had  yet  to  learn  much  from  the  Continent,  and  Edward 
was  the  great  medium  of  transmission.  In  every  department  of 
government  and  of  society  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  European  in- 
fluences of  this  stirring  age.  That  his  plans  for  the  consolidation  of 
England  were  identical  with  those  with  which  he  was  familiar  abroad 
has  been  already  mentioned;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  he,  like 
St.  Louis,  shewed  his  thoroughly  practical  turn  of  mind  by  using  the 
feudal  system  as  he  found  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  his 
schemes  of  reform.  It  was  an  age  of  lawyers  also,  and  legislation. 
Frederic  had  been  the  great  legislator  of  Italy,  Louis  of  France; 
Edward  was  to  follow  in  their  steps.  It  was  the  age  of  representative 
Parliaments.  Castile,  the  home  of  his  wife,  and  Aragon,  had  preceded 
England  by  a  century  and  a  half.  Frederic  II.,  a  generation  before 
Hontfort  had  sought  that  method  of  protecting  himself  against  the 
Crown,  had  summoned  representatives  in  Italy.  Louis  had  commenced 
the  practice  of  consulting  burghers  in  France.    It  was  Edward^s  glory 
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to  lay  the  foundations  of  parliamentary  government  deeper  and  firmer 
than  any.  It  was  an  age  of  Universities.  Frederic  in  Italy,  Blanche 
and  Louis  in  France,  had  protected  and  developed  them.  Edward's 
reign  is  full  of  evidences  that  he  considered  this  work  to  have  a  special 
claim  upon  him.  Prynne's  Eecords  contain  many  such.  (Stowe,  by- 
the-bye,  copies  from  some  chronicler  that  Edward  shewed  his  particular 
regard  for  Oxford  on  one  occasion  by  hanging  the  mayor  and  four 
bailifb  for  an  offence  against  the  University.)  The  age  had  taken 
up  the  correction  of  debased  coinage.  Like  8t  Louis,  Edward  drove 
the  foreign  coin  out  of  his  kingdom,  and  cried  down  the  base  crocards 
and  pollards  of  his  day.  In  his  careM  development  of  commerce  he 
had  been  preceded  by  Frederic  and  Louis.  Many  other  traces  of  sym- 
pathetic action  between  England  and  the  Continent  might  be  noted. 
England  had  the  best  of  what  the  age  produced.  Edward  in  every 
case  improved  on  his  modeL  How  much  the  social  and  political 
advance  of  the  Continent  would  have  affected  England  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  it  not  been  for  him,  no  one  can  say ;  but  through 
lam,  closely  connected  as  he  was  with  every  court  of  Europe,  and 
frequently  residing  abroad, — once  indeed  for  five  years  together  at 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life,  viz.  just  before  he  came  to  the 
throne, — through  him  mainly  it  came. 

"  There  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  Edward  and  Alfred 
the  Great  which  our  author  was  not  bound  to  notice,  but  which,  one 
would  think,  must  strike  every  dose  observer.  Like  Alfr^  he  was 
more  a  restorer  and  adapter  than  an  originator ;  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  some  danger  lest  we  should  attribute  that  to  him  as  an  origi- 
nal organization,  which  is  only  copied  from  elsewhere  or  improved 
from  something  which  preceded  it.  He  was  essentially  practical,  like 
Alfred;  his  life  was  one  long  devotion  to  the  public  good,  like  his; 
like  him,  he  waa  trained  in  adversity  and  nursed  in  war;  like  him,  his 
horizon  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  island ;  like  him,  his 
character  bore  traces  of  severity,  a  quality  all  but  a  necessity  for 
a  man  who  was  to  civilize  a  rude  people  in  a  rude  age ;  like  him,  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  make  religion,  publicly  and  privately,  the  com- 
panion of  his  daily  life ;  like  him,  he  was  the  first  and  ablest  in  doing 
that  which  he  set  his  subjects  to  do.  He  has  not  the  intellectual  and 
literary  claim  to  our  admiration  possessed  by  Alfred,  but,  like  him,  he 
has  left  his  mark  on  the  country  indelibly.  He  has  not,  like  him, 
been  saluted  vrith  the  title  of  'the  Great,'  but  he  was  called  by 
the  writers  of  the  next  generation  <  Edward  the  Good;'  and  it  has 
been  to  our  shame  as  a  nation  that  we  have  been  so  careless  of  a 
royal  reputation,  (not  having  too  many  good  ones  to  spare,)  that 
so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  restore  him  his  rights.  K  the 
highest  perfection  as  a  soldier,  and  all  but  the  highest  as  a  general ; 
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if  patience,  fortitade,  prudence,  mental  activity,  largeness  of  mind, 
public  spirit ;  if  a  correct  private  life,  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  consistent  religious  character  go  to  make  up  a  great  man, 
Edward  I.  is  entitled  to  the  name.  A  combination  of  curious  acci- 
dents and  unworthy  prejudices  has  alone  prevented  bis  memory  from 
having  received  this  honourable  distinction.  Place  him  by  the  side 
of  those  sovereigns  who  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred 
have  received  the  title  of  "  the  Great,"  and  how  insignificant  do  they 
appear!  Perhaps  the  time  may  yet  come  when  a  more  enlightened 
public  opinion  shall  have  repaired  this  omissioii.  And  amongst  tiiose 
to  whom  a  very  considerable  share  of  credit  will  be  due,  will  be  the 
author  of  the  work  which  we  have  been  considering  to-night" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Estbibge  put  a  question  to  Pro- 
fessor Burrows  with  reference  to  a  former  lecture  of  his  on  the  subject 
of  Edward  I. ;  also  with  reference  to  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
Bruce  and  Wallace. 

Pbofessob  Bimaows  thought  that  Bruce,  although  deserving  the 
gratitude  of  Scotchmen  for  the  stand  he  made  against  the  subjugation 
of  his  country,  was  still  stained  with  some  crimes,  especially  the 
murder  of  Comyn.  So  also  Wallace  was  no  doubt  unable  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  the  barbarous  soldiers  whom  he  led;  but  still  made 
a  brave  stand  against  the  attempt  to  reduce  his  country  to  slavery. 

The  Pbesident  said,  that  so  far  from  Edward's  invasion  being  in- 
tended to  reduce  Scotland  to  slavery,  its  object  was  to  introduce  the 
same  regular  and  constitutional  quiet  which  England  enjoyed,  and  to 
rescue  the  Scotch  from  the  anarchy  resulting  from  the  oppression  of 
the  most  oppressive  of  the  feudal  oligarchies.  The  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land was  previously  in  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  feudal  anarchy.  One 
of  the  first  things  Edward  did  was  to  summon  a  fr-ee  Parliament,  and 
he  left  them  with  all  their  independence,  and  with  all  their  rights  as 
a  nation.  The  short  period  when  he  had  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
was  the  only  glimpse  they  ever  had  of  a  lawful,  regular,  and  beneficent 
government.  Wallace  was  more  truly  represented,  he  thought,  by  the 
author  of  "The  Greatest  of  all  the  Plantagenets"  than  by  Professor 
Burrows.  He  was  an  irregular  rebel,  like  the  Neapolitan  brigands  of 
the  present  day. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  carried,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Medd,  to  Pro- 
fessor Burrows,  for  his  excellent  and  interesting  paper. 
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The  Bev.  H.  Esr&iBes  said : — ^He  bad  no  artistic  knowledge  of  the 
subject  under  considerationy  but  having  listened  to  M.  Erm^te  Pi^rotti's 
lecture  upon  the  subject  sereral  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Williams's  paper 
upon  this  occasion,  he  confessed  that  the  impression  produced  upon  his 
mind  by  the  evidence  was  that  of  the  entire  truthfulness,  candour,  and 
straightforwardness  of  Br.  Pidrotti.  He  was  annoyed  at  the  public  accu- 
sation made  by  Mr.  Grove  in  the  columns  of  the  "Times."  He  thought 
that  we  must  acquit  Dr.  Pi^rotti  of  any  intention  to  deceive,  and  the 
worst  that  could  be  alleged  against  him  was  the  single  instance  of 
availing  himself  of  another  man*s  material,  when  he  had  his  own,  and 
could  have  used  it. 

The  Chaibxak  said : — Whatever  might  be  the  impression  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  minds  of  members  of  the  Society  as  to  the 
question  before  them,  he  was  sure  they  would  all  agree  in  tendering 
their  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  kindness  in  responding  to  their 
invitation  to  read  a  paper  in  Oxford  upon  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  the  archffiological  world.  The  case  submitted  to  their  considera- 
tion was  a  long  and  intricate  one,  and  it  would  be  rash  and  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  pronounce  an  off-hand  opinion  upon  it.  It  was 
one  that  required  a  careful  and  judicial  investigation.  So  far  as  he  could 
form  an  opinion  from  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Williams,  it  seemed 
that  there  were  two  points  only  in  the  case  against  Dr.  Pi^rotti  to  which 
a  substantial  answer  had  not  been  given.  The  first  was  the  charge  of 
using  the  drawings  of  another  person  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his 
work ;  which  seemed  simply  to  amount  to  a  charge  of  indolence,  as  he 
might  as  well  have  used  his  own;  and,  secondly,  there  was  one  of 
a  rather  graver  character,  that  of  allowing  his  name  to  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  photograph  which  was  not  made  by  him.  The  latter, 
however,  was  a  question  which  rested  partly  between  Dr.  Pi^rotti  and 
the  public,  and  partly  between  him  and  his  publisher,  and  it  was  one 
which,  to  estimate  rightly,  involved  a  knowledge  of  the  customs  of 
a  particular  profession.  It  was  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there 
was  not  some  literary  tribunal  to  which  questions  of  this  character 
might  be  submitted  for  full  investigation  and  final  decision.  This  was 
not  the  only  controversy  of  this  kind  which  had  arisen  within  the  last 
few  years.  Most  of  those  present  would  remember  the  case  of  Mr. 
Collier's  **  Shakespeare.''  He  (the  Chairman)  had  been  led  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  as  well  as  he  could ;  he  had  seen  the  book 
in  question,  and  bad  heard  some  evidence  which  was  not  brought 
clearly  before  the  public,  and  he  had  arrived — he  would  not  say  at 
a  conviction,  but  at  least  at  an  impression,  that  Mr.  Collier  had  not  com- 
mitted a  forgery,  and  that  the  book  was  one  of  considerable  value. 
Whether  that  was  the  case  or  not,  it  was  a  question  which  should  be 
decided  during  Mr.  Collier's  lifetime,  when  the  whole^pf  th^  ^^^^t^ 
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the  case  could  be  produced  before  a  competent  tribunal.  In  the  course 
of  that  controversy,  Mr.  Collier's  private  character,  like  Dr.  Pi^rotti's, 
was  assailed,  and  charges  having  no  reference  to  the  question  at  issue 
before  the  public  were  mixed  up  with  it.  In  the  present  instance  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  would  be  to  refer  the  case  to  such  a  tribunal^ 
consisting  of  men  well  acquainted  with  literary  questions,  and  also  of 
men  capable  of  judicial  investigation.  There  were  some  points  in  the 
case  which  it  would  seem  possible  to  bring  to  a  certain  decision.  There 
was  the  question,  for  instance,  whether  the  book  of  drawings — the  note- 
book which  was  on  the  table — was  the  work  of  Dr.  Pi^rotti*s  hand  or 
not.  It  was  stated  that  there  were  not  six  men  in  England  who  could 
produce  such  drawings.  Well,  let  Dr.  Pi6rotti  be  put  to  the  test.  Let 
him  produce  some  other  drawings  similar  in  character  to  these.  He 
supposed  the  question  whether  the  drawings  were  made  before  or  after 
a  certain  date  was  also  capable  of  being  ascertained  by  ordinary  tests, 
such  as  the  paper  on  which  they  were  drawn,  and  also  by  the  close 
examination  of  the  persons  concerned.  The  parties  could  then  be  brought 
face  to  face,  but  the  case  should  be  confined  to  the  real  question  at 
issue,  without  branching  off  into  Dr.  Fierotti's  habits  of  life  and  other 
topics  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  "Without  some  such 
investigation  it  would  be  rash  and  presumptuous  to  decide  upon  the 
question.  He  thought  all  the  charges  as  set  forth  by  the  antagonists  of 
Dr.  Pi^rotti  had  been  fairly  and  explicitly  met,  except  that  of  using  the 
drawings  of  another  person  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  work, 
and  allowing  his  name  to  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  photograph 
which  was  not  made  by  him.  He  had  only  one  word  to  add,  that  he 
was  sure  the  Society  would  all  cordially  join  in  the  wish  already  ex- 
pressed, that  the  paper  should  be  printed,  so  that  the  public  might 
have  the  same  means  of  judging  fairly  and  impartially  upon  the  question 
before  them  as  they  had  themselves. 
The  meeting  was  then  dissolved.  . 
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339 
ADDENDA  AND  ERRATA. 


Page  245.     Ankual  Meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb,  in  stating  that  Br.  Stanley  had  spoken  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Home  as  a  Christian  building,  was  in  error ;  Dr.  Stanley 
had  merely  mentioned  that  such  was  Mr.  Fergusson's  opinion,  but  did 
not  in  any  degree  give  it  as  his  own. 

Page  286. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  speaks 
for  itself: — 

"  To  the  Secretaries  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 

"  GsNTLXMBK, — I  skould  be  much  obliged  if  yoa  woald,  in  your  next  report, 
correct  the  account  given  of  one  of  my  speeches  in  p.  286  of  the  report  for 
Michaelmas  Term,  1863.  I  am  there  made  to  remark  upon  '  the  error  of  looking 
on  Strassburg  as  a  French  church,  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Petit  had  fallen  in  his 
work  on  the  French  churches.*  Now  I  certainly  did  not  accuse  Mr.  Petit  of  any 
error  at  all.  The  reference  was  not  to  Mr.  Petit's  work  on  French  architec- 
ture, but  to  his  earlier  '  Remarks  on  Church  Architecture,"  ii.  196.  The  passage 
stands  thus : — 

" '  Continuing  our  course,  we  cross  the  bridge  of  boats  from  Eehl,  and  enter  the 
French  territory,  though  as  far  as  costume,  architecture,  and  even  language,  are 
concerned,  we  are  as  much  in  Germany  as  before.  In  fact,  the  minster  is  always 
cited  as  a  Gorman  church,  its  west  front  having  been  erected  by  a  German  architect, 
Erwin  von  Steinbach.' 

"  Now  here  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  error  of  statement,  and  Mr.  Petit  most  cer- 
tainly does  not  speak  of  Strassburg  minster  as  a  French  church.  Tet  it  is  evident 
that  the  words  are  not  what  Mr.  Bryce  or  I  should  have  written.  I  quoted  it  as 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  people  fail  to  realize  the  facts  of  history,  and 
especially  the  course  of  Pariman  aggression,  even  when  in  a  certain  sense,  they 
know  them.  Mr.  Petit  doubtless  knows,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bryce  or  I  can  know,  that 
Elsass  is  a  German  province,  and  that  the  Free  Imperial  City  of  Strassburg  was 
stolen  by  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  in  a  way  even  more  di«H3putable  than  usual.  But 
he  does  not  carry  about  with  him  a  living  recollection  of  the  foct.  He  is  in  a  sort 
of  way  surprised  at  finding  everything  German  on  '  French'  territory.  The  minster 
is  a  German  church,  not  because  Strassburg  was  a  German  city  when  it  was  built, 
and  two  hundred  years  and  more  after,  but  because  it  was  built  by  a  German 
architect.  Mr.  Petit's  words  thus  illustrate  my  remark,  but  they  do  not  contain 
any  actual  error,  least  of  all  the  particular  error  which  in  the  report  I  am  made 
to  attribute  to  them. 

"  I  doubt  whether  the  rest  of  the  report  very  accurately  sets  forth  what  I  said, 
but  there  is  nothing  else  which  I  care  to  speak  of.  But  I  should  be  most  sorry 
for  any  one  to  think  that  I  had  brought  an  unjust  charge  agiunst  a  writer  whom 
I  so  deeply  respect  as  I  do  Mr.  Petit. 

"  Believe  me  yours  faithiiilly, 

*'  Edwabd  a.  Fbeeman. 

"  Somerleaze,  WellSy  Oct.  28,  1864." 
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Annual  i){Uetmg,  1864. 

Juns  6.  This  meeting  was  held  by  permission  in  the  hirge  Lec- 
ture-Room of  the  Mnsernn.  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

The  usual  business  concluded, 

The  President  called  upon  the  Rev.  Oboror  Williams  of  King's 
College^  Cambridge,  for  his  remarks  upon  the  accusations  recently 
brouffht  against  Dr  rierottL 

Mr  Wulianis  said  as  follows : 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  I  was  an  indifferent  spec- 
tator of  the  controversy,  which  was  carried  on  in  the 
Times  some  months  ago,  between  Measrs  Fergusson,  Grove, 
and  Tipping  on  one  side,  and  Dr  Pierotti  and  Messrs 
B^ll  and  Daldy  on  the  other.  Not  only  did  the  interest 
which  I  have  long  taken  in  the  questions  discussed  in 
Jerusalem  Explorea  commend  the  discussion  to  my  serious 
consideration:  I  was  further  personally  interested  in  the 
author  of  that  work,  and  in  a  certain  manner  responsible 
for  him  to  his  Publishers  and  others  to  whom  I  had  intro- 
duced him;  so  as  to  feel  that  I  had  a  very  close  private 
concern  in  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him, 
and  which  affected  not  merely  his  professioncd  skill  and 
knowledge,  but  his  credit  as  a  man  of  honour  and  his 
character  as  a  gentleman. 

If  I  took  no  part  in  the  newspaper  controversy  it  waa 
partly  because  I  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject  within  such  limits  as  the  columns  of  the 
Times  could  afford,  during  the  session  of  Parliament;  but 
mainly  because  I  had  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  come 
into  collision  with  one  at  least  of  Dr  Pierotti's  assail- 
ants, of  whose  method  of  controversy  I  have  had  some 
experience  many  years  ago.  Very  pressing  engagements 
prevented  me  from  entering  at  once  upon  such  a  full 
examination  of  the  questions  at  issue  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  the  interests  at  stake  appeared  to  me  to 
demand,  and  it  is  only  now  that  I  find  myself  at  liberty 
to  record  the  results  of  my  investigations  into  the  charges 
of  plagiarism  and  incompetency  which  have  been  so  freely 
urged  against  Dr  Pierotti,  in  a  quarter  best  calculated  to 
damage  his  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

As  Dr  Pierotti  has,  in  the  Preface  to  his  work,  ex- 

Elained,  in  too  flattering  terms,  the  part  which  I  have 
ad  in  its  publication,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  myself  to 
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record  in  very  few  words  the  history  of  my  connection 
with  him  and  his  labours. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1862  that 
I  first  learnt  from  Miss  Beaufort,  now  Lady  Strang- 
ford,  the  nature  and  extent  of  Dr  Pierotti's  researches 
into  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  then  in  Paris,  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  his  Album,  in  which  he  had 
collected  the  results  of  his  investigations  during  a  sojourn 
of  seven  yeaj:^  in  the  Holy  City.  I  soon  opened  commu- 
nications with  him ;  first  through  the  kind  mtervention  of 
Miss  Beaufort,  afterwards  by  direct  correspondence ;  and 
the  result  was  that  in  February,  1862,  he  paid  me  a 
visit  at  Cambridga  Here  a  more  detailed  account  of  his 
investigations  and  the  sight  of  his  plans  and  drawings, 
soon  convinced  me  that  his  discoveries  were  far  the  most 
important  that  had  yet  been  made  for  the  elucidation  of 
some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  relating  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Jerusalem;  particularly  to  the  site  of 
the  Temple  and  the  arrangement  of  its  Courta  I 
thought  that  Mr  Fergusson  would  feel  a  lively  interest 
in  these  new  discoveries,  and  very  few  days  after  Dr 
Pierotti*s  arrival  I  invited  Mr  Fei^sson  to  meet  him. 
I  koew  that  Professor  Willis  would  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  of  these  investigations — confirming  as  they 
did  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  some  of  his  most  in- 
genious and  original  theories — and  introduced  Dr  Pierotti 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  many  other  friends  in  the  Univer- 
sities and  elsewhere.  I  was  further  the  medium  of 
his  communications  to  the  Architectural  Societies  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects;  to  the  Architectural  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  to  other  learned  Societies.  In  all  this,  I 
was  actuated,  I  believe,  solely  by  my  conviction  of  the 
importance  of  his  discoveries  and  by  confidence  in  bis  good 
faith  and  capacity,  and  not  by  any  special  satisfaction  in 
the  accidental  confirmation  of  some  of  my  own  views :  for  I 
had  soon  learnt  that  Dr  Pierotti  and  myself  were  as  much 
at  variance  on  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
archaeology  of  Jerusalem  as  was  possible,  consistently 
with  the  admission  of  the  same  historical  basis  and  the 
s»ime  topographical  data.  In  truth,  while  gratefully  recog- 
nising toe  importance  of  the  new  facts  brought  to  light 
bv  him,  I  found  that  I  was  almost  always  unable  to  accept 
his  deductions  and  conclusions.  It  may  have  been  on 
this  account  that  I  strongly  urged  him  to  publish  to  the 
world  only  the  processes  and  results  of  his  original 
discoveries,  so  as  to  furnish  matenals  for  others  to  work 
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upon  in  the  further  investigation  of  this  important  and 
interesting  subject;  but,  as  he  had  collected  a  vast  mass 
of  documentary  evidence,  in  illustration  of  the  history  and 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  study,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  he 
was  bent  on  producing  a  more  ambitious  and  elaborate 
work.  What  part  I  took  in  the  editing  that  work  has 
been  stated  by  the  author  in  the  Preface,  and  is  well 
known  to  Mr  Bonney,  the  Translator,  and  to  Mr  Mayor,  the 
University  Librarian*  It  was  strictly  confined  to  revising 
the  proof-sheets  and  correcting  such  palpable  errors,  clericiJ 
and  typographical,  as  my  local  knowledge  and  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  enabled  me  to  detect  at  a 
glance.  I  did  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  modify  the  state- 
ments of  the  author,  even  where  most  opposed  to  my  own 
theories,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  book  was  avow- 
edly designed  to  represent  Dr  Pierotti's  speculations,  not 
mine ;  and  he  had  shewn  himself  so  sensitive  of  any  sus- 
picion of  the  originality  of  his  topographical  hypotheses, 
and  so  fearful  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  have  borrowed 
anything  from  me,  that  I  considered  the  only  safe  course 
was  to  avoid  discussion  of  differences  until  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book. 

Charge  1.  Section  of  the  Borne,  Ac  Jerusalem  Ex-- 
plored  was  published  at  the  end  of  January  or  the  begin- 
ning of  February  this  year.  On  the  loth  of  February 
Mr  Fergusson  addressed  to  Messrs  Bell  and  Daldy,  the 
publishers,  a  letter,  in  which  he  charged  Dr  Pierotti 
1st,  with  having  in  Plate  XXVII.  "copied  literally  and 
without  acknowledgment  the  Section  of  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  engraved  in  his  work  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem,  from  a  Drawing  by  Messrs  Catherwood  and 
Arundale  f  2ndly,  with  not  having  hesitated,  "  Without 
saying  one  word  about  it,  to  alter  all  the  arched  in  Mr 
Arundale's  drawing  into  acutely  pointed  arches,  which 
they  are  notf*  and  he  "  insists  that  Signer  Pierotti  should 
acknowledge,  in  the  first  instance,r  th^t  the  Section  in 
question  was  copied  from  the  drawing  of  Messrs  Cather- 
wood and  Arundale,  and  secondly,  that  he  was  not  justified 
in  making  the  alterations  he  has  done."  He  concludes, 
as  follows :  "  I  request  therefore  that  you  will  procure 
me  this  acknowledgment  in  a  form  that  I  may  publish. 
If  this  is  not  forthcoming  very  shortly,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  Injunction  to 
restrain  you  from  publishing  what  is  an  infringement  of 
my  copyright,  and  a  libel  on  the  memory  of  two  honour- 
able men;  or,  if  I  fail  there,  I  must  appeal  for  justice 
to  the  public,  and  if  forced  to  this,  I  shall  have  a  great 
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deal  to  say  about  other  plates  in  the  work,  which  have 
been  appropriated  with  as  little  r^ard  to  fair  dealing 
as  has  been  the  case  with  Plate  xxvil" 

To  this  the  Publishers  replied  on  February  22,  after 
communicating  with  Dr  Pierotti,  that  *'  he  himself  made 
the  measurements  and  drawings  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar 
upon  which  his  Section  is  formed,  and  constructed  his 
Section  years  before  he  knew  of  the  existence  of  your 
book:*'  that  "these  original  measurements  and  drawings 
are  now  in  his  hands  and  shall  be  produced  at  our 
coimting-house  to  you  for  vour  inspection,  if  you  desire 
it,  on  receiving  two  days  notice,  consequently  that, 
"  Signer  Pierotti  cannot  comply  with  your  request,"  &a 

These  drawings  and  measurements  were  contained  in 
a  small  quarto  note-book,  which  I  had  seen  at  Cambridge 
soon  after  Dr  Pierotti's  arrival  in  England;  the  leaves 
of  which  had  been  clumsily  fastened  together  with  gum, 
in  order,  as  he  explained  to  me  at  the  time,  to  prevent 
the  drawings  from  being  copied ;  as  he  had  suffered  much 
from  the  unauthorised  and  imacknowledged  appropriation 
of  his  labours.  They  consisted,  1st,  of  a  very  rough  out- 
line sketch  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  with  all  the  vertical 
measures  pencilled  upon  it,  and  letters  of  reference  to 
the  details  of  the  ornamentation ;  2ndly,  of  a  more 
careful  drawing  of  the  same  Section  with  the  various 
ornaments  slightlv  sketched  in,  and  the  timber  frame- 
work of  the  roof  carefully  drawn ;  Srdly,  of  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  building,  with  all  the  measures  requisite 
to  give  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  Mosk ;  4thly, 
of  the  details  of  the  lower  story  of  the  building  very 
exquisitely  drawn  in  pencil;  and  5thly,  of  the  details 
of  all  the  ornamentation  referred  to  in  the  rough  outline 
(No.  1),  evidently  drawn  by  the  same  skilful  hand  as 
No.  4.  All  the  measures  were  in  French  metres.  This 
book  was  examined  by  Mr  Fergusson  and  a  friend  on  the 
26th  of  February ;  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month 
he  wrote  again  to  the  Publishers  "to  reiterate,  more 
emphatically  than  before,  that  the  Section  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  is  a  literal  copy  of  his  plate,  and  to  express 
his  astonishment  that  any  one  should  venture  to  dispute 
so  self-evident  a  fact" — "  that  the  two  Sections  are  iden- 
tical in  every  detail  and  every  relative  proportion."  As 
to  the  note-book  which  he  had  seen  on  the  26th  he  writes: 
"  I  assert  unhesitatingly  that  these  details  were  not  drawn 
by  Pierotti  at  all... and  the  presumption  was  that  they 
were  drawn  within  the  last  fortnight  after  the  receipt  of 
my  letter  of  the  15th." 

Then  follow  a  number  of  other  charges  confirmatory 
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of  this  original  accusation,  to  which  I  at  present  confine 
myself. 

This  then  was  Mr  Fergusson's  hypothesis,  that  Dr 
Pierotti  having  appropriated  with  modifications  the  ex- 
quisitely finished  Section  constructed  by  Messrs  Cather- 
wood  and  Arundale,  and  being  called  to  account  for  the 
piracy  by  Mr  Fergusson,  work^  back  that  highly  finished 
drawing  to  its  rudimentary  elements  in  this  old  note- 
book, translating  the  English  scale  of  feet  into  French 
metres,  in  order  to  refute  the  charge ! 

Happily  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  examine  the  cre- 
dibility of  this  surmise,  as  there  is  direct  evidence  that 
the  Section  published  by  Dr  Pierotti,  which  formed  the 
substance  of  Mr  Fergusson's  charge,  had  been  constructed 
exclusively  from  those  pencil  drawings  which  Mr  Fer- 
gusson conjectures  to  have  been  prepared  after  his  letter 
of  February  15. 

M.  Turpin,  a  young  French  artist,  employed  by  Dr 
Pierotti  to  prepare  this  Section  for  the  lithographer,  de- 
clares that  "  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Signer 
Pierotti  in  June  1862,  and  was  engaged  by  this  gentleman 
as  a  draughtsman,  all  the  drawings  I  had  to  copy  were 
all  Dr  Pierotti's  originals,  and  I  am  positively  certain 
that  they  were  drawn  by  himself."  And  then,  after  point- 
ing out  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  Sections,  he 
adds :  "  Now  I  have  explained  to  you  what  I  know,  and 
am  ready  to  swear  that  I  never  used  any  other  drawings 
but  Dr  Pierotti*8  own." 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  decisive  as  to  the  originality  of 
Dr  Pierotti's  Section  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock;  at  least 
it  disposes  effectually  of  the  theory  of  his  having  prepared 
the  fiJtetches  in  the  note-book  with  a  view  to  rebut  Mr 
Fergusson's  charge  of  plagiarism. 

I  have  not  trusted  to  my  own  judgment  to  determine 
whether  the  elements  which  I  have  mentioned  as  con- 
tained in  Dr  Pierotti's  note-book,  were  suflScient  for  the 
construction  of  such  a  Section  as  that  which  he  has  pub- 
lished in  his  work.  I  have  submitted  them  to  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  profession,  who  entertain  no 
doubt  that  they  are ;  and,  as  a  crucial  test,  I  have  had  a 
Section  prepared  from  this  note-book  alone,  by  a  skilful 
architectural  draughtsman,  who  knew  no  particulars  of 
the  controversy  between  Dr  Pierotti  and  his  assailants, 
nor  had  seen  Mr  Arundale's  Section.  The  result  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  had  anticipated:  close  agreement  with 
Dr  Pierotti's  published  Plan,  and  consequently  such 
divergence  from  Mr  Arundale's  in  matters  of  minute 
detail  as  would  be  natural,  almost  unavoidable,  in  two 
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different  plans  of  the  same  building,  both  executed  with 
extreme  accuracy;  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Messrs  Catherwood  and  Arundale, 
among  whom  I  may  be  allowed  to  reckon  myself,  have 
cause  to  complain  that  Mr  Fergusson,  while  professing 
great  jealousy  for  their  memory,  has  allowed  prejudice 
80  to  warp  his  judgment,  that  instead  of  mamifyin^  and 
exalting  their  labours  (as  he  had  every  right  to  do)  by 
this  new  evidence  to  the  wonderful  care  with  which  they 
were  executed,  under  circumstances  of  no  little  difficulty 
and  danger,  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  this  indepen- 
dent testimony  to  their  value  by  his  attack  upon  Dr 
Pierotti's  originality.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  the  particular  instance  in  which  he  complains  of  Dr 
Pierotti  for  altering  Mr  Arundale's  drawing,  he  has  himself 
furnished  conclusive  evidence  that  it  needed  correction; 
since  it  gives  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  pointed 
arch.  He  has  (says  Mr  Fergusson)  altered  "all  the  arches 
in  Mr  Arundale's  di-awing  into  acutely  pointed  arches, 
which  they  are  not"  Yet  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr 
Fergusson  himself,  that  "  all  the  arches  throughout  the 
building  are  more  or  less  pointed  -"  and  when,  startled  by 
this  phenomenon,  he  appended  to  Mr  Arundale  for  corrobo- 
ration, he  received  for  answer :  "  The  arches  under  the 
dome,  and  those  of  the  aisle  are  both  slightly  pointed,  so 
much  so  that  when  reduced  in  the  Section,  it  would  scarcely 
be  evident,  but  would  be  very  apparent  when  viewed  in 
perspective."     [Essay  &c.  p.  112.] 

Mr  Fergusson  is  hard  to  please.  When  Dr  Pierotti 
agrees  with  him,  he  sins  by  plagiarism ;  where  he  differs, 
he  sins  still  more  heinously  by  imauthoiized  alteration, 
and  must  acknowledge  both  under  pain  of  an  Injunction! 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  under  this  head,  that  the 
Section  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  to  which  Mr  Fergusson 
refers  as  seen  by  him  in  my  rooms,  and  on  which  he 
mainly  relies  for  his  proof  of  Dr  Pierotti*s  incapacity  as  a 
draughtsman,  Was  not  Dr  Pierotti's  at  all,  but  was  made 
by  a  Turkish  engineer,  Assaad  Effendi,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  Dr  Pierotti  in  1855,  and  presei*ved  in  his 
album  as  a  curiosity,  until  he  presented  it  to  the  Queen 
of  Spain  on  his  visit  to  that  country  in  1862-3. 

Charge  2.  Entablature  in  the  Mosk,  In  addition  to 
the  charge  contained  in  Mr  Fergussons  first  letter  to 
Messrs  Bell  and  Daldy,  of  Feb.  15,  two  new  definite 
charges  are  advanced  in  his  second  letter  of  Feb.  29, 
which  must  now  be  examined.  The  capital  of  the  Pillar 
and  part  of  the  entablature  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
(Plate   XXIX.  fig.  2a),   was   claimed   by   Mr   Fergusson, 
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and  admitted  by  the  Publishers  to  be  engraved  from  a 
tracing  of  a  drawing  in  Mr  Fergusson's  book  (p.  104).  Yet 
Mr  Fergnsson  admits  that  he  had  seen  in  Dr  Pierotti's 
note-book  the  same  capital  and  entablature  "  pencilled  in 
by  the  same  hand  which  drew  the  other  details  in  the 
book,*  and  which  he  describes  as  "  exquisitely  pencilled 
by  a  most  accomplished  architectural  draughtsman,  better 
in  this  respect  than  even  Arundale,  and  I  do  not  know 
half-a-dozen  men  in  England  who  could  do  them  as  well." 
He  indeed  "  asserts  unhesitatingly  that  these  details  were 
not  drawn  by  Pierotti  at  all :"  and  of  course  attaches  no  kind 
of  credit  to  Dr  Pierotti's  positive  assurance  that  every 
pencilling  in  the  book  was  made  by  himself.  But  Mr  Fer- 
gusson  is  bound  to  find  some  satisfactory  explanation,  on 
his  theory,  for  one  phenomenon  which  he  has  not  recorded. 
The  pencilling  in  the  note-book,  while  precisely  corre^ 
spending  in  all  other  respects  with  Mr  Fergusson*s,  differs 
from  it  in  tliis  important  particular:  that  the  relative 
parts  of  the  drawing  are  reversed  in  the  note-book;  i.e, 
the  entablature,  which  is  placed  on  the  right  of  the  capital 
in  both  the  engravings,  is  on  the  left  in  the  note-book; 
and  the  soffit,  which  is  placed  above  the  entablature  in 
the  former,  is  drawn  on  the  left  side  of  it  in  the  latter. 

What  then  is  Mr  Fergusson*s  presumption?  It  is 
this :  that  Dr  Pierotti,  in  order  to  meet  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  instructed  his  artist  to  copy  the  drawing  from 
Mr  Fergusson's  book,  with  these  alterations,  which  do 
not  correspond  with  his  own  published  view,  and  then 
attempted  to  pass  it  off  as  the  original  of  his  drawing ! 
This  would  be  almost  as  clumsy  a  fabrication  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  finished  Section  to  its  elements,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  disposed  of  by  the  same  testimony.  The 
truth  is  that  Dr  Pierotti,  having  an  original  drawing 
of  his  own  "  exquisitely  pencilled,"  was  induced  by  some 
inexplicable  fatality  to  adopt  Mr  Fergusson's  arrangement 
in  preference  to  his  own,  and  to  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  reversing  his  own  drawing  chose  rather  to  trace  Mr 
Fergusson's :  an  act  of  inconceivable  folly,  had  he  known 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  for  which  Mr  Fergusson  has 
exacted  a  somewhat  heavy  penalty. 

Charge  3.  Plan  of  the  Haram.  More  serious  is  the 
accusation  relating  to  the  Plan  of  the  Haram,  Plate  XL 
of  Jernjsalem  Explored,  contained  in  Mr  Fergusson's  second 
Letter.  "^I  assert,"  writes  Mr  Fergusson,  "that  it  is  a 
reduction  of  a  Plan  which  I  constructed  from  Cather- 
wood's  original  documents  in  my  possession,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr  Croucher.  That  Plan  was  afterwards 
engraved  by  the  Admiralty,  and  a  copy  of  it  left  by  Cap- 
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tain  Washington  with  Pierotti  at  Jerusalem  in  1860. 
When  I  held  up  Pierotti's  *own  plan*  at  Cambridge, 
a^rainst  the  light  with  my  own,  they  were  found  to  be  as 
identical  as  the  section  of  the  Mosque.** 

I  do  not  remember  that  Mr  Fergusson  had  a  copy  of 
the  Admiralty  Plan  when  he  was  examining  Dr  Pierotti's 
Plan  in  my  rooms  at  Cambridge:  but,  however  this 
may  have  been,  he  is  certainly  in  error  as  to  his  method 
of  comparing  them :  for  as  Dr  Pierotti's  Plan  was 
mounted  on  dark  calico,  and  Mr  Fergusson's  is  printed 
on  stout  paper,  such  a  comparison  would  have  baffled 
Lynceus  himself 

More  plausible  are  the  arguments  for  the  identity  of 
the  two  plans  derived  (1)  from  their  agreement  in  the 
details  of  the  buildings  about  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Haram ;  which  Mr  Fergusson  states  that  he  supplied  con* 
jecturally,  as  Mr  Catherwood*s  survey  was  defective  in  this 
part:  and  (2)  from  the  repetition  of  an  error  of  Mr  Cather- 
wood*s  Plan  in  that  of  Dr  Pierotti; — the  "Admiralty 
engraver  having  made  a  horric}  mistake  in  the  South  Wall, 
which  was  not  in  the  original** 

Unfortunately  Dr  Pierotti's  original  Plan  of  the 
Haram,  which  was  seen  by  Mr  Fergusson  at  Cambridge, 
has  been  presented  to  the  King  of  Spain:  but  several 
photographs  were  taken  from  it,  from  one  of  which  the 
Plate  in  Jerusalem  Explored  was  drawn;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  clumsiness  and  roughness  of  execu- 
tion in  the  lithograph  does  scanty  justice  to  the  neatness 
and  finish  of  Dr  Pierotti*s  orieinsJ. 

A  comparison  of  this  Plan  with  that  prepared  by 
Mr  Fergusson  shews  (1)  that  the  details  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  north-west  angle  are  so  far  from  being 
identical,  that  Dr  Pierotti  has  given  careful  detail, 
where  Mr  Fergusson  has  given  mere  tentative  outline, 
supplied,  he  says,  by  conjecture,  but  probably  not  alto- 
gether unaided  by  the  best  plans  to  which  he  had  access: — 
(2)  that  while  both  Plans  shew  a  distortion  in  the  South 
wall  of  the  Haram,  the  distortion  is  not  the  same  in  both; 
that  in  Mr  Fergusson*s  being,  as  he  tells  us,  the  effect  of  a 
"horrid  mistake'*  of  the  engraver,  that  of  Dr  Pierotti  the 
result  of  design ;  a  correct  representation,  as  he  maintains, 
of  the  effects  of  clumsy  repairs  of  an  ancient  wall. 

But  the  fact  is  that  all  such  suspicions,  were  they  far 
better  supported  than  they  are  by  evidence  of  identity — 
even  in  error — vanish  altogether  before  the  mass  of  proof 
which  I  have  in  my  possession  that  Dr  Pierotti  had 
not  only  abundant  opportunities  for  surveying  the  City 
and  Hai-am,  but  also  ample  capacity  and  will  to  avaif 
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himself  of  them.    Mr  Femisson  does  but  beg  the  question 
more  sua  when  he  denies  nim  both. 

A  brief  accoimt  of  Dr  Pierotti's  various  professional 
employments  in  Jerusalem  between  1855  and  1861  has 
been  printed,  and  I  happily  had  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion many  cUbria  of  his  labours  long  before  I  had  any 
notion  of  the  good  service  they  might  do  him  in  this 
controversy.  Devotedly  attached  as  I  am  to  the  stones 
and  the  dust  of  the  Holy  City,  I  begged  of  him  the  frag- 
ments of  soiled  and  tattered  plans  which  he  would  ruth- 
lessly have  destroyed,  after  they  had  served  his  purposa 
Among  these  is  a  plan  of  the  Christian  Quarter  of  the 
City,  to  the  scale  of  ^^  full  size,  coloured  so  as  to  shew 
the  proprietorship  of  every  house  in  the  Quarter;  and 
another  of  the  entire  city  and  suburbs  on  a  scale  of  ^^ 
full  size,  similarly  coloured.  This  last  is  dated  June  1859, 
and  in  it  are  found  the  details  of  the  buildings  in  the  N.W. 

Erecincts  of  the  Haram,  identical  with  those  in  his  pub- 
shed  Plate,  and  all  the  main  features  of  the  whole  plan 
of  the  Haram ;  which  however  he  had  further  opportunities 
of  verifying  and  correcting,  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Jerusalem  in  1861. 

There  is,  I  submit,  some  presumption  in  aU  this  that 
his  Plan  of  the  Haram  was  not  traced  from  Mr  Fergusson's 
Admiralty  Plan  in  1860.  He  certainly  was  under  no 
necessity  to  be  beholden  to  any  one. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  copy  of  the  Ad- 
miraltv  Plan  of  the  Haram  was  not  "  left  with  Signer  Pie- 
rotti"  by  Captain  Washington  in  1860.  He  had  it  in  his 
possession  one  night;  made  such  corrections  on  it  as  he 
could  in  the  limited  time,  by  Captain  Washington's  re- 
quest, and  returned  it  to  him  the  following  morning. 
This  Plan,  with  Dr  Pierotti's  manuscript  corrections,  is 
doubtless  still  in  Captain  Washington's  possession.  Dr 
Pierotti  8  original  Plan,  from  a  reduction  of  which  that  in 
his  book  is  engraved,  had  not  only  been  completed,  but 
had  been  seen  by  Lady  Strangford  and  others  long  before 
Dr  Pierotti  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Admiralty 
Plan ;  and  the  undoubted  discrepancies  between  this  de- 
tailed Plan  of  the  Haram  Enclosure,  and  that  exhibited  in 
the  Plan  of  the  City,  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
after  the  publication  of  the  latter,  he  had  increased  oppor- 
tunities of  correcting  the  former. 

It  will  be  necessary  now,  before  dismissing  Mr  Fer- 
gusBon,  to  notice  two  paragraphs  in  his  letter  to  the 
Times,  dated  March  22. 

(1)  "As  Signer  Pierotti  reserves  his  defence  against  the 
)>rhmpftl  charges  contained  in  Mr  Grove's  letter,  pending  the 
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legal  prooeedingB  which  he  assumes  I  am  about  to  commence 
against  him,  allow  me  to  assure  him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  me  in  that  respect. 

'^When  I  first  saw  his  work  I  wrote  to  the  publishers 
demanding  that  Signor  Pierotti  should  acknowledge  what  he 
had  borrowed  fix>m  me,  and  when,  to  my  astonishment^  he 
replied  denying  the  loan  altogether,  I  wrote  back  somewhat 
indignantly,  and  ending  with  a  vague  threat  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  legal  proceedings  or  anything  else." 

»  Mr  Fei^gusson^s  memory  must  have  failed  him.  The 
"vague  threat"  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second  letter  to 
Messrs  Bell  and  Daldy,  can  only  be  interpreted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first,  which  is  certainly  definite  enough. 
"  If  this  [acknowledgement]  is  not  forthcoming  very  shortly, 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an 
Injunction  to  restrain  you  from  publishing  what  is  an  in- 
firmgement  of  my  copyright,*  &a 

(2)  "There  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  work  which  can 
have  any  real  bearing  on  any  of  the  disputed  points  of  the 
topogra{^y  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  that  is 
new  or  viduable,  except  some  13  pages  devoted  to  the  imder- 
ground  watercourse  of  the  place,  and  these  so  absolutely  con- 
firm all  I  have  ever  written  regarding  the  site  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  Holy  Places  that  I,  at  least,  for  one,  have  no  desire 
to  throw  stones  at  Signor  Pierotti^' 

These  two  statements  are,  I  believe,  about  equally 
correct  To  deny  the  importance  of  Dr  Pierotti  s  dis- 
coveries in  their  bearing  on  disputed  points  of  the  topo- 
ffrajAy,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  ascribe  to  preju- 
dice, but  for  the  assurance  that  immediately  follows  that 
prejudice  would  be  entirely  misplaced,  a»  Dr  Pierotti's 
discoveries  "absolutely  confirm  all  that"  Mr  Fergusson 
"  has  written  regarding  the  site  of  the  Temple  and  of  the 
Holy  PUces." 

This  is  no  place  to  examine  the  bearing  of  Dr  Pie- 
rotti's  discoveries  on  the  moot  points  of  Jerusalem  topo- 
ffraphy.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion,  which  I 
deliberately  repeat,  that  they  are  the  most  important  c^ 
all  that  have  been  hitherto  published. 

I  may  however  be  allowed  to  express  my  inability  to 
comprehend  bow  the  discovery  of  a  cesspool  under  the  • 
sacred  Rock  of  the  Moslems,  connected  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  aqueducts,  dstems,  and  sewers,  can  in  any  way 
confirm  the  theory  of  Mr  Fergusson  that  this  Rock  con- 
tained the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  that  the  building  whidi 
enshrines  it  is  a  Constantinian  structura 

I  have  indeed  such  confidence  in  the  ingenuity  of 
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Mr  Fergusson  as  to  believe  that  he  will  prove  this  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  To  me  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
Dr  Pierotti  are  nothing  short  of  a  demonstration  of  Pro« 
fessor  Willis's  most  original  and  happy  conjecture,  that 
the  sacred  Bock  of  the  Moslems  was  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
altar.  And  what  adds  to  the  value  of  this  confirmation  is 
this;  that  at  the  time  when  Dr  Pierotti  made  these  won* 
derful  discoveries,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  Professor 
Willis's  hypothesis.  He  arrived  by  a  process  of  induction 
at  the  conclusion  to  which  Professor  Willis  had  been 
guided  by  that  faculty  of  intuition,  for  which  he  is  so 
remarkable.  As  Mr  Fergusson  has  staked  his  professional 
reputation  upon  an  opposite  theory,  it  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  duly  appreciate  the  evidence 
which,  if  admitted,  must  force  him  to  abandon  it :  but  it 
must  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  shewn  more  considera- 
tion for  those  who,  at  the  cost  of  no  little  labour  and 
expense,  are  engaged  in  furnishing  the  evidence.  Dr 
Pierotti  has  certainly  taxed  worse  at  his  hands  even  than 
others,  and  imhappily  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  in- 
diflFerent  to  his  attacks  and  their  consequences.  He  may 
be  excused,  however,  for  declining  to  submit  his  cause  to 
the  arbitration  of  a  tribunal,  of  which  all  he  knows  is,  that 
Mr  Fergusson  is  its  Secretary ;  whose  antmtis  towards  this 
unconscious  ally  of  his  Constantinian  theory  of  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  was  sufficiently  indicated 
on  the  occasion  when  I  read  his  interesting  paper  before 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  which  Mr  Fergusson 
was  pleased  to  comment  in  a  tone  of  contumely  and  con- 
tempt, which  it  certainly  did  not  deserve. 


In  proceeding  to  notice  Mr  Grove's  charges  against 
Dr  Pierotti  I  wish  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted  for  a  sight  of 
the  photographs  and  drawings  on  which  he  grounded  his 
accusations  of  plagiarism,  and  with  whom  I  nave  already 
privately  exchanged  communications  on  the  subject  in 
a  frank  and  friendly  spirit,  which  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
maintain  in  this  public  arena.  He  already  knows  my 
mind  on  the  whole  subject;  and  although  I  have  not 
kept  copies  of  rtky  letters  to  him,  I  am  sure  the  following 
is  an  accurate  statement  of  what  I  wrote ;  for  my  impres- 
sions have  never  undergone  any  change.  I  admit  then 
that  there  was  prima  facie  ground  of  suspicion  against 
Dr  Pierotti,  of  having  made  an  unauthorised  use  of  the 
labours  of  his  predecessors  without  acknowledgment.    But 
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I  am  quite  eouvinced  that  he  has  not  borrowed  from 
others  so  largely  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  done,  and 
that  he  could  not  honestly  have  made  the  admissions 
which  Mr  Fergusson  demanded  of  him  under  pain  of  an 
Injunction:  consequently,  I  regard  the  charge  of  inaocu* 
racy  as  more  damaging  to  his  credit  than  that  of  plagia^ 
rism;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  Dr  Pierotti  has  had 
very  hard  measure. 

Now,  I  do  not  complain  of  Mr  Grove  for  having 
attacked  the  book  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  signed  with 
his  own  name.  No  one  who  can  gain  admission  to  the 
columns  of  the  Times  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  a  less 
publicity  for  any  subject  which  he  deems  worthy  of  atten* 
tion;  and  anonymous  criticism  is  ever  liable  to  abuse, 
from  the  danger  of  which  the  course  adopted  by  Mr  Grove 
is  free.  Neither  do  I  think  there  was  anything  in  the 
contents,  or  in  the  tone,  of  his  first  letter  which  was  not 
within  the  limits  of  fair  and  honourable  criticism. 

But  I  do  think  he  was  dealing  hard  measure  to  the 
author  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  accident  of  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  organise  an 
exhibition  of  Dr  Pierotti s  "plagiarisms"  under  that  roof, 
and  announced  in  the  Times  that  he  had  done  so.  I  cannot 
consider  this  legitimate;  because  no  author  who  had  a 
spark  of  self-respect  could  regard  such  a  measure  as  other- 
wise than  a  flagrant  insult,  which  must  of  course  preclude 
him  from  an  opportunity  of  self-defence. 

Still  more  abhorrent  to  my  notions  of  the  laws  of 
literary  controversy  was  the  attempt  to  damage  Dr 
Pierotti's  credit  by  the  revival  of  a  charge  of  fifteen  years' 
standing,  gravely  affecting  his  moi-al  character;  of  which 
neither  I  nor  any  of  those  to  whom  I  had  introduced  him 
had  the  remotest  suspicion.  I  will  do  Mr  Grove  the  credit 
to  believe  that  the  first  intimation  which  reached  him  of 
that  charge  came  to  him  unsought  But  the  authenticated 
copy  of  the  sentence,  procured  from  the  Italian  War- 
Office,  together  with  the  English  translation  attested  by 
a  Notary  Public  under  his  hand  and  seal,  now  in  Mr  Grove's 
possession,  too  surely  prove  how  eagerly  the  scent  was 
followed  up. 

Further,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  visit  of  Mr  Grove 
to  Paris,  in  company  with  Mr  Fergusson,  in  the  month  of 
April,  immediately  after  obtaining  possession  of  thi$ 
damning  document,  was  entirely  without  reference  to  this 
controversy.  I  know  that  my  friend,  M.  de  Saulcy,  whom 
they  saw  on  the  13th  of  Apnl,  considered  that  the  design 
of  their  visit  was  to  collect  information  hostile  to  Dr 
Pierotti,  and  that  their  inquiries  were  not  confined  to  his 
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literary  character,  but  bore  also  upon  his  private  Ufa 
All  this  does  not  approve  itself  to  my  mind  as  legitimate 
warfare,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  Mr  Grove  has  adopted 
it.  I  know  indeed  that  he  has  hitherto  exercised  so  much 
forbearance  as  not  to  publish  the  document;  but  I  know 
also  that  the  facts  have  been  industriously  circulated  in 
the  Clubs  and  in  Societies  where  they  would  most  damage 
the  book  and  discredit  the  author.  This  is  what  I  ven- 
tured at  the  outset  to  call  "persecution,'* 

And  now  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  apply  to  me 
the  proverb,  "Save  me  from  my  friends,"  and  to  think 
that  I  have  as  effectually  gibbeted  the  author  of  Jerusa- 
lem Eocplored  as  Mr  Fergusson  and  his  other  assailants 
could  desire.  I  accept  all  the  consequences  of  my  indis« 
cretion,  because  I  share  with  all  those  who  have  known 
Dr  Pierotti  intimately  the  conviction  that  he  is  incapable 
of  the  dishonourable  act  which  is  laid  to  his  charge;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  revision  of  his  sentence  by  a  court- 
martial,  which  he  has  now  obtained — after  repeatedly 
declining  the  offer  of  influential  friends  to  procure  a  par- 
don, which  would  have  been  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  guilt — ^will  issue  in  his  acquittal  In  this  case  Mr  Grove 
will  have  done  him  excellent  service. 

Meanwhile  he  is  entitled  to  an  answer  to  his  literary 
charges,  to  which  I  now  proceed  in  the  order  in  which  he 
has  numbered  them. 

Charges  1  and  2.  Photographs  of  the  "  Oolden  Oate" 
and  of  the  "  Wailing  PUice  of  the  Jews.**  Mr  Grove 
maintains  that  Plates  XVUL  and  xxii.  are  taken  respec- 
tively from  photographs  of  Mr  Robertson  and  Mr  Graham, 
and  in  his  second  letter  to  the  Times  he  includes  in 
the  same  count  with  the  former.  Plates  viL  xv.  xvi.  xvii. 
and  XX.,  as  all  taken  from  Robertson's  Photographs, 
published  by  Gambart.  As  this  charge  is  virtuaUy  ad- 
mitted by  Dr  Pierotti,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Grove,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  examine  what  he  advances  in 
extenuation  of  the  plagiarism;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  by  every  candid  mind  that  his  plea,  confirmed 
as  it  is  in  every  particular  by  Messrs  Day  and  Son*,  does 

'  In  order  to  render  this  point  of  the  argument  more  intelHgihle 
Messrs  Day  and  Son's  letter  is  here  printed. 

Mesars  Day  and  Son  to  the  T11CE& 

To  the  EdUar  of  the  Timet, 

Stb, — We  Bee  that  Signor  Pierotti  mentioDs  our  name  in  his  letter  of 
to-(h^  with  reference  to  the  name  attached  to  the  views  in  his  book. 
We  have  turned  to  the  instmotions  giren  to  ut  l^  Signor  Pierotti. 
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very  materially  weaken  the  force  of  the  accusation;  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  considered  that  the  photographs  in 
question  were  not  protected  by  the  law  of  copyright,  and 
might  be  reproduced  by  any  one  who  chose  to  be  at  the 
cost  of  printmg  them,  whether  as  photographs  or  engrav- 
ings. Undoubtedly  the  name  of  the  photographers  ought 
to  have  been  put  to  them,  though  Mr  Fer;^usson — as  is 
obvious  from  his  numerous  illustrated  woi^s — does  not 
consider  this  rule  of  universal  obligation,  but  often  satis- 
fies himself  with  the  indefinite  form,  "  fix)m  a  Photograph," 
which  may  mean  by  himself  or  by  any  other.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  woula  have  been  right  of  Dr  Pierotti  to 
substitute  his  own  name,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  photographs  of  his  own  of  the  same  views,  which  he 
might  have  used  had  he  not  been  able  to  substitute  these, 
which  he  considered  more  satisfactory:  and,  indeed,  I  told 
him  repeatedly  that  he  could  not  appropriate  the  photo- 
graphs of  Robertson  at  all;  as  I  was  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  they  were  protected  by  the  Copyright 
Act. 

With  regard  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Views,  they 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his;  and  he  was  entitled, 
according  to  the  universally  acknowledged  rules  of  the 
profession — by  which,  of  course,  he  must  be  tried — to 
affix  his  own  name  to  them;  for  I  learn  from  friends  who 
have  had  their  cartes  de  visits  taken  by  the  most  distin- 
guished photographers  in  London  or  Paris,  that  the  artist 
himself,  whose  name  is  printed  on  every  impression,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  process,  except  ih^  posing 
of  the  figure;  and  I  am  informed  by  eminent  architects 
that  any  plan  or  design  prepared  under  their  directions,  or 
executed  in  their  office,  is  as  much  entitled  to  bear  their 
name  as  though  it  had  been  executed  by  their  own  hand ; 
although  they  may  not  so  much  as  have  taken  a  single 
measure  nor  have  put  in  a  single  line.  I  am  not  justifying 
the  practice;  I  am  merely  stating  what  it  is: — ^and  that, 
more  in  vindication  of  Messrs  Day  and  Son  than  of  Dr 
Pierotti ;  who  on  being  asked  by  them  what  inscription 

In  a  letter  dated  the  19tli  of  June,  1863,  we  find  bis  instructions  in 
French,  which  we  read  thus : — "  Under  the  views  taken  by  photoffrapby 
^ou  can  put,  '  Drawn  from  a  photogn^h  belonging  to  £.  PierottL*  If  this 
IS  too  lonff  you  can  make  it  shorter ;  but  try  to  express  this  idea.  I  did 
not  take  me  views  myself,  nor  am  I  a  photographer,  but  the  views  belong 
to  me.    With  this  information  you  can  arrange  the  matter  yourselves.** 

We  adopted  the  inscription  whidi  is  used^  under  the  above  instructions. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

DAY  k  SON. 
6,  Gatb-Stssbt,  LnrooLM^B-ImirixLDB,  March  22. 
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the  photographs  should  bear,  told  them  distinctly  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  by  himself,  but  were  his  pro- 
perty. He  suggested  for  the  inscription,  "Drawn  from 
a  photograph  belonging  to  R  Pierotti,"  which  would  have 
applied  equally  to  those  which  he  borrowed  from  Robert- 
son and  to  those  which  were  executed  for  himself,  and 
have  been  equivalent  to  Mr  Fergusson's  "  from  a  photo- 
graph;" whereas,  the  form  of  inscription  adopted  by 
Messrs  Day  under  these  instructions  was  warrant^  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  but  not  of  the  former. 

Now,  when  to  these  considerations  is  added  another 
which  is  contained  in  a  Letter  of  Mrs  Finn  to  Lady 
Strangford,  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  who  can  carry  them- 
selves indifferently  in  this  controversy  will  feel  with  me 
that  the  involuntary  error  of  Dr  Pierotti  has  been  very 
needlessly  exaggerated  by  Mr  Grove. 

It  seems  that  the  proprietorship  in  the  photographs, 
taken  at  Jerusalem  by  the  three  artists  named  by  Mrs  Finn, 
was  not  very  accurately  defmed;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  in  the  interchange  of  professional  services  between 
Messrs  Robertson,  Graham,  and  Diness,  the  last-named 
may  really  have  claimed  a  title  to  those  of  the  two 
former,  and  so  have  passed  them  off  on  Dr  Pierotti  among 
those  which  he  had  taken  by  his  order. 

Charges  3  and  4.  Vaults  and  Section  of  EUAksa, 
The  two  charges,  relating  to  the  Vaults  of  El-Aksa,  will 
be  considered  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Mr  Tipping's 
counts  in  this  bill  of  indictment  against  Dr  Pierotti ;  but 
this  is  the  proper  place  to  notice  Mr  Grove's  charge  of 
inaccuracy,  in  "  the  double  range  of  clerestory  windows  in 
the  west  wall"  of  the  Mosk,  as  shewn  in  Dr  Pierotti's 
Section,  Plate  XXIV.  He  says,  "none  such  exist  there, 
and  none  are  shewn  in  the  [exterior]  view  of  the  Mosque, 
Plate  XXL" 

The  error  here  is  wholly  Mr  Grove's.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  arches  in  the  lower  range  are  not  windows  at 
all,  but  simply  openings  into  the  side  aisle;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  the  arches  of  the  upper  range,  which  were 
really  the  clerestory  windows,  have  been  blocked  without, 
for  some  cause  which  I  cannot  explain;  but  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  point  to  the  corresponding  windows 
on  the  opposite,  i.e.  the  east,  side — which  are  still  open, 
and  may  be  seen  in  any  photograph  of  the  building  taken 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives — in  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  those  on  the  west  side;  which  is  further  attested  in  the 
rough  section  of  Ali  Bey  (VoL  ii.  p.  216),  as  also  in  the 
extremely  accurate  one  given  by  the  Count  de  VogU6,  in 
his  magnificent  work  on  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  now  in  the 
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oourse  of  publication  {Temple  de  J4rumiUm,  Part  L  Plate 
XXXL),  both  of  which  shew  the  same  side  of  the  Mosk 
as  is  seen  in  Dr  Pierotti's  Section. 

Charges  5  and  6.  "Section  of  the  Kubbet  es-Sakharah; 
and  Entablature.  These  are  identical  with  Mr  Fergusson  s 
Charges  1  and  2,  which  have  been  fully  considered  above, 
and  need  not  therefore  detain  us. 

Charge  7.  Capital  of  a  Column,  Dr  Pierotti  has 
copied  one  capital  (B)  of  the  three  in  Plate  xxrv.  from 
Mr  Fergiisson*s  book  (p.  109).  Jerusalem  Explored  con- 
tains upwards  of  20  capitals  never  before  published  to 
my  knowledge ;  the  originality  of  which  is  not  questioned. 
One,  easily  accessible  and  perfectly  well  known,  which 
moreover  the  author  had  in  his  own  collection,  he  pre- 
ferred taking  from  Mr  Feimisson,  in  order  to  simplify 
his  labour.    Is  this  a  very  heinous  offence? 

Charge  8.  Tomha  of  Absalom  and  Zacharias.  These 
I  believe  to  be,  as  Mr  Grove  says,  copied  by  Dr 
Pierotti  (Plate  LXI.)  fit)m  the  Atlas  of  M.  de  Saulc/s 
Voyage  (Planches  xxxvill.,  XL.,  XLni.),  and  this  unques- 
tionably ought  not  to  have  been  done  without  permission 
or  without  acknowledgment:  although  M.  de  Saulcy  him- 
self, while  with  characteristic  generosity  he  refuses  to 
recognize  the  plagiarism,  and  indeed  sets  himself  to  dis- 
prove it,  sajrs  distinctly,  in  his  letter  to  Dr  Pierotti,  "  if 
you  had  copied  it,  you  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so." 

Charge  9.  Plan  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif  This 
charge  is  identical  in  all  its  details  with  Mr  Fergus- 
son's  accusation  3,  already  considered;  and  I  need  only 
here  express  my  regret  that  Mr  Grove  should  have 
repeated  the  very  incorrect  statement  of  Mr  Fergusson 
concerning  the  buildings  outside  the  Mosk  Enclosure  at 
the  N.  W.  angle.  Here  happily  is  a  question  on  which 
all  who  care  to  do  so  may  satisfy  themselves.  But  I  may 
add  to  what  I  have  stated  in  reply  to  Mr  Fergusson  (p.  14), 
that  I  have  since  found  among  my  archives  another  Plan 
of  the  Qty,  beautifully  drawn  by  Dr  Pierotti  (bearing  date 
August,  1860),  in  which  all  the  buildings  in  that  quarter 
are  given,  auite  as  much  in  detail  (though  on  a  smaller 
scale)  as  in  his  special  Plan  of  the  Haram  Enclosure  ;  with 
regard  to  which  Plan  I  may  now  add  the  testimony  of 
Lady  Strangford,  given  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Pierotti,  "  We  had 
not  been  a  week  in  Jerusalem  before  you  kindly  brought 
us  your  admirable  Plan  of  the  whole  Haram  esh-Sherif  to 
see,  as  well  as  the  huge  plan  of  Jerusalem  as  it  i&  Of 
course  I  cannot  trust  my  memory  as  to  whether  there  are 
any  slight  differences  between  them  and  the  reduced  copies 
in  your  book.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  are,     I  know 
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that  with  five  months'  constant  study  of  both  ...  we  never 
could  detect  the  slightest  flaw  in  either." 

Now,  since  the  Plan  published  in  the  book  was  reduced 
from  the  larger  one  by  photography,  there  is  not  of  course 
the  slightest  difference ;  and,  as  Lady  Strangford  and  her 
sister  arrived  in  Jeiiisalem  in  1859,  and  Captain  Wash- 
ington not  till  October,  1860,  it  is  impossible  that  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Plan  of  the  Haram  given  in  Jerusalem 
Explored  could  have  been  copied  from  the  Admiralty 
Plan. 

Charge  10.    Diecrepandea  between  tite  Flans  of  the 
City  and  of  the  Haram,     This  too  has  been  afready 
explained  in  replying  to  Mr  Fergusson's  third  Charge, 
and  nothing  need  be  added  but  this :  that  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  modem  history  of  Jerusalem  char- 
tography  know   too   well   the  extreme  diflBculty  of  ob- 
taining accurate  results,  even  imder  the  most  favourable 
circumstances.    Mr  Catherwood's  Plan  of  the  City,  which 
was   far   in  advance  of   anything  that    had  been  pub- 
lished before,  was  utterly  untrustworthy  even  as  regards 
the   principal  streets   of  the  city.     The  trigonometrical 
Survey  of  our  own  Ordnance  Officers,  published  with  my 
Holy  Otty,  while  minutely  accurate  in  the  complicated 
network   of  streets,  has  introduced  an  original  and  ut- 
terly inexplicable  blunder  in   the  western  wall  of  the 
Haram.     Such  differences  as  those  that  may  be  discovered 
by  minute  and  unfriendly  scrutiny  between  the  general 
plan  of  the  City  and  the  detailed  plan  of  the  Haram,  in 
Jerusalem  Explored,  are  almost  unavoidable,  if  they  were 
to  be  entirely  independent ;  and  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  they  are  ftdly  compensated  for  by  the  general  accuracy 
of  both ;  on  which  point  none  are  better  qualified  to  speak 
than   M.  de   Saulcy   and   Captain   Gelis,   whose    letters 
have  been  printed.    Thus  much  may  be  extracted  from 
them  here;   and  I  quote  them  with  the  greater  plea- 
sure   because  they  reflect  quite  as  much  credit  on  my 
friend  M.  de  Saulcy  as  on  Dr  Pierotti,  and  shew  him  to 
be  entirely  free  from  that  miserable,  narrow-minded,  in- 
tolerant, professional  jealousy  which  occasions  so  much 
injury  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  at  home  and 
abroad.    Thus  he  writes  to  Dr  Pierotti,  under  date,  Paris, 
April  28,  1864 :  "  Your  plans  are,  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
distinctly,  the  best  we  have  had  up  to  this  time — I  speak 
of  the  Plans  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Haram 
ech-Cherif.    Certainly  they  exhibit  a  few  small  inaccu- 
racies of  detail,  but  they  are  of  very  small  importance 
in  respect  to  the  eminent  service  which  you  have  ren- 
dered us  in  surveying  so  exactly,  with  the  small  resources 
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at  your  disposal,  such  important  localities.  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that,  during  the  execution  of  our  topographical  labours, 
completed  scarcely  three  months  since,  not  a  single  day 
passed  without  Captain  Oelis  and  myself  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  proving  and  proclaiming  the  excellence  of  this 
double  work.  It  is  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  owe 
the  knowledge  of  the  fragments  of  the  second  wall  of  the 
Jerusalem  of  the  kings  of  Juda;  and  I  remember  that 
when  I  presented,  in  your  name,  to  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  your  beautifril  Plan  of  the 
city,  I  did  not  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  discoveries  you  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make 
behind  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  to  you 
again  that  we  owe  our  earliest  information  of  the  subter- 
raneous channels,  designed  to  carry  off  the  sewage  of 
the  Temple.  Those  subterraneous  conduits  I  recovered  in 
the  excavations  which  I  lately  made  at  the  South  of  the 
Haram-ech-Cherif,  and  the  proof  of  their  existence  is  a 
fact  of  the  utmost  importance." 

Not  less  decided  is  the  testimony  of  Captain  Gelis, 
of  the  French  Etat  Major,  attached  to  the  Depot  of  War, 
the  friend  and  travelling  companion  of  M.  de  Saulcy, 
officially  attached  to  his  Expedition,  dated  Paris,  April  16, 
1864. 

"  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  compliment  you  particu- 
larly on  your  Plan  of  Jerusalem.  In  my  quality  of  Topo- 
grapher, I  could  appreciate  all  its  merit,  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  the  most  cor- 
rect plan  of  that  locality.  I  carefully  preserve  the  en-! 
graved  copy  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me  on 
my  fii"st  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  1861.  I  have  used  it  much 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  from  it  much  of  the 
detail,  for  the  execution  of  my  great  Plan,  intended  to 
accompany  the  work  of  M.  de  Saulcy.... My  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  in  1861  was  too  short  to  allow  me  to  judge  of 
your  beautiful  Plan  and  Sections  of  the  Haram-ech-Cherif, 
which  you  were  then  drawing;  but  this  time  I  could 
appreciate  their  importance  and  estimate  that  the  trouble 
to  which  you  were  then  putting  yourself  had  been  crowned 
with  success." 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr  Grove's  first  letter  to  the 
Times;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  he  will  himself  feel  on 
reading  the  above  extracts,  how  favourably  the  kindly 
words  of  the  two  large-hearted  Frenchmen  contrast  with 
what  he  has  himself  written  on  the  subject ;  for  I  must 
maintain  that,  if  all  his  charges  had  been  true  in  their 
worst  sense,  there  was  still  a  sufficient  residuum  of 
original  matter,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  Plates  of 
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Jerusalem  Explored,  to  deserve  a  word  at  least  of  acknow- 
ledgment from  one  who  can  appreciate,  as  Mr  Grove  can, 
the  importance  of  their  bearing  on  the  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest  to  us  both.  But  he  has  allowed  an  amiable 
feeling,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  of  loyalty  for  his  friend 
Mr  Fergusson,  to  degenerate  into  a  blind  partizanship  for 
his  theory,  involving  a  very  grievous  injustice  to  Dr  Pie- 
rotti ;  for  indeed  the  opening  words  of  his  second  letter 
prove  too  plainly,  as  does  the  whole  tenor  of  it,  the  ani- 
mus of  his  attack. 

On  this  second  letter  very  few  words  will  suffice;  for 
it  is  in  fact  little  more  than  a  reiteration  of  the  charges 
of  plagiarism  of  the  photographs  which  Dr  Pierotti 
had  admitted,  emphasised  with  a  statement  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  made  after  reading  Dr  Pierotti's 
letter;  in  which  he  had  distinctly  denied  that  he  had 
placed  the  photographs  in  the  lithographer's  hands  "  as  his 
own  productions."  That  denial  was  corroborated  by  Messrs 
Day  and  Sons,  whose  letter,  I  am  glad  to  see,  bears  the 
same  date  as  Mr  Grove's  second  letter ;  so  that  he  could 
not  have  seen  it  when  he  repeated  the  libeL  But  then  he 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  with  Dr  Pierotti's  declara- 
tion, and  not  have  given  him  the  lie  direct. 

I  admit  at  once  that,  in  this  second  letter,  Mr  Grove 
has  hit  the  real  blots  of  Jerusalem  Explored,  viz.  the  care- 
less reduction  of  the  plans  or  of  the  scales,  or  both,  in 
Plates  IL  and  Xi.  and  the  imfortunate  plan  and  views  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Plates  xxxrv.  and  xxxv.  They 
are  obviously  the  first  loose  and  hasty  essays  at  a  survey, 
done  soon  after  the  author's  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  and 
never  subsequently  corrected  or  revised ;  probably  on 
account  of  the  greater  interest  which  he  took  in  other 
researches.  They  never  ought  to  have  been  published, 
and  ought  now  to  be  cancelled,  and  recalled. 


In  proceeding  to  notice  Mr  Tipping's  charges  against 
Dr  Pierotti,  I  must  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  that 
gentleman,  both  on  public  and  on  private  grounds.  His 
beautiful  pictorial  illustrations  to  Dr  Traill's  translation  of 
Josephus  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  to 
sacred  topography  in  that  kind  that  has  yet  appeared ;  not 
even  excepting  the  splendid  photographic  works  of  Messrs 
Robertson,  Graham,  and  Frith;  and  1  can  myself  testify, 
from  personal  knowledge,  to  the  general  fidelity  and  ac- 
curacy of  nearly  all  his  representationa  In  particular,  I 
can  bear  witness  to  the  wonderful  reality  with  which  he 
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has  invested  his  views  of  the  Vaulted  Substructions  of 
El-Aksa,  which  are  here  in  question ;  as  it  was  through 
his  courtesy,  and  under  his  guidance,  that  I  had  access  to 
them  (the  only  part  of  the  Haram  to  which  I  obtained 
admission),  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  very  dignified  manner,  but 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  He  had  frequently  visited 
them  before,  and  although  it  was  always  a  service  of  dan- 
ger, yet  he  contrived  in  his  successive  stealthy  visits,  to 
make  a  complete  series  of  perspective  drawings,  which 
together  with  a  plan  and  section,  are  embodied  in  the 
volumes.  There  is  nothing  omitted  that  either  the  artist 
or  'the  archaeologist  could  desiderate  in  them. 

Mr  Tipping,  I  must  further  admit,  exercised  great  for- 
bearance in  not  denouncing  the  supposed  plagiarism  until 
he  was  almost  forced  to  do  so.  Mr  Grove,  among  his  other 
charges,  had  taxed  Dr  Pierotti  with  borrowing  the  two 
drawings  in  Plate  xxv.  from  Mr  Tipping.  It  was  not 
until  Mr  Tyrwhitt  had  come  forward  to  rebut  this  chai*ge 
that  Mr  Tipping  entered  the  lists;  although  convinced 
from  the  first,  as  it  seems,  that  an  unauthorised  and  un- 
acknowledged use  had  been  made  of  his  labours  by  the 
author  of  Jerusalem  Explored.  His  language  then  might 
have  been  more  courteous,  but  his  self-restraint  contrasts 
so  favourably  with  Mr  Fergusson's  violence  and  pre- 
cipitation, that  I  am  disposed  to  regard  his  attack  m  a 
very  diflferent  light,  and  am  not  without  hope  that  I  may 
convince  him  that  his  suspicions  against  Dr  Pierotti  are 
not  well  founded. 

I  own  again  that  there  was  apparent  ground  for  sus- 
picion, in  the  first  instance;  for,  familiar  as  I  was  with  Mr 
Tipping's  drawings,  I  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
great  general  resemblance  of  Dr  Pierotti's  to  them  when  I 
first  saw  them :  and  at  once  expressed  it  to  him.  It  was 
then  I  found  that  he  was  not  so  much  as  acquainted  with 
Mr  Tipping's  drawings,  or  with  the  book  that  contained 
them.  In  foct,  I  doubt  whether  even  now  he  has  seen  the 
two  drawings  which  he  is  charged  with  copjdng ;  for  it  hap- 
pened, singularly  enough,  that  they  had  been  taken  out  of 
my  copy  of  TraUl's  JosepJma  (which  he  afterwards  borrowed 
of  me)  for  the  purpose  of  making  two  large  lectui-e-draw- 
ings,  and  have  never  been  replaced. 

The  case  then  is  one  of  "  mistaken  identity," — ^if  I  may 
venture  so  to  apply  the  term ;  with  the  like  of  which,  I 
presimie,  every  architect  or  artist  of  wide  experience  must 
be  familiar.     One  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  former 

Erofession  has  told  me  of  a  case  in  which  an  old  pupil  of 
is  own  published  some  drawings  and  details  from  foreign 
cathedrals,  from  his  original  fetches,  but  so  precisely 
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similar  to  those  which  his  master  had  made  many  years 
before,  that  he  could  have  felt  confident  they  were  made 
from  his  drawings,  had  he  not  known  the  contrary. 

Not  that  there  is  actually  such  close  similarity  between 
Mr  Tipping  s  prints  and  Dr  Pierotti*s  lithographs ;  as  is 
indeed  admitted:  but  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  pointed  arches  for  round  in  the  Dome  of  the  Rock, 
the  differences  are  supposed — ^not  to  disprove — ^but  to 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  plagiarism ! 

The  vertiaal  wall  e.g,  in  Plate  xxv.,  fig.  1, — supposed 
by  Mr  Grove  to  be  a  misinterpretation  of  Mr  Tipping's 
print,  by  the  draughtsman  who  transferred  it  to  stone  for 
Dr  Pierotti's  book ; — the  shaft  and  capital  in  figure  2  of 
the  same  Plate,  "  which  shews  all  the  marks  of  venerable 
age"  in  Mr  Tipping^s  view,  "perfectly  renovated,  shaft 
and  capital,  without  a  flaw  or  blemish,"  in  Jerusalem 
Explored; — "the  lights  and  shadows  exactly  reversed;"— 

E knelled  stones  instead  of  bevelled; — an  arch  indicated  by 
r  Pierotti,  not  by  Mr  Tipping, — and  so  following :  These 
divergences  one  might  have  supposed  amply  suflScient 
to  establish  the  originality  and  independence  of  Dr  Pier- 
otti's  drawings,  even  if  the  agreement,  in  all  other  respects, 
had  been  so  precise  as  to  prove — as  Mr  Tipping  tauntingly 
suggests, — "  that  he  had  placed  the  legs  of  his  sketching- 
stool  in  the  very  holes  left  by  his  twenty  years  ago." 

But  a  careful  comparison  of  Dr  Pierotti's  original  draw- 
ings with  the  published  prints  of  Mr  Tipping  reveals  many 
more  discrepancies,  and  so  furnishes  additional  proofs  of 
the  originality  of  the  former.  I  mention  a  few,  which  may 
be  tested  even  in  the  lithographs,  albeit  Messrs  Day's 
artist  has  taken,  as  their  manner  is,  certain  liberties,  par- 
ticularly with  the  chiaro  oscuro,  to  give  effect  to  the  pic- 
ture, which  have  softened  down  the  differences. 

And  first,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that,  in  figure  1, 
the  vaulted  passage  in  Mr  Tipping*s  drawing  is  consider- 
ably wider  in  proportion  to  its  height  than  in  Dr  Pierotti's: 
and  this  may  be  proved  by  actual  measurement,  for  while 
in  the  former  the  height  is  to  the  width  as  55  to  100,  in 
the  latter  it  is  as  71  to  100*:  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  Mr  Tipping's  own  plans  prove,  that  while  neither  of 
them  is  correct,  Dr  Pierotti's  is  nearer  the  truth  than  his, 
the  width  according  to  the  plan  being  18,  and  the  height 
not  less  than  17  feet. 

Again,  the  last  four  arches  which  are  in  true  perspec- 

^  i.e.  measaring  from  the  crown  of  the  arched  roof  to  the  floor  yerti- 
oally,  and  between  the  piers  and  the  wall  horizontally.  I  am  indebted  to 
a  clever  amateur  artist  for  this  and  several  other  points  of  contrast,  whicl^ 
however,  I  iiave  carefully  tested  myself.  They  are  even  more  obvious  in 
Br  Pierotti'fl  original  sketdi. 
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tive  in  Mr  Tipping's  drawing  are  in  fialse  perspective  in 
Dr  Pierotti's. 

Further,  the  piers  supporting  the  arches  are  not  nearly 
80  massive  in  Dr  Pierotti's  drawing  as  they  are  in  Mr  Tip- 
ping's;  and  while  four  of  the  arched  spaces  on  the  rignt 
can  be  seen  through  in  the  former,  three  at  the  most 
stand  clear  in  the  latter. 

But  the  nicest  and  most  critical  point  of  difference 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  relates  to  the  perspective 
lines;  a  comparison  of  which  in  the  two  drawings  proves  to 
demonstration  that  the  one  is  not  copied  from  the  other ; 
and  that  while  the  two  were  taken  from  as  nearly  the  same 
spot  as  possible,  they  were  not  taken  in  the  mme  posture, 
the  artist  in  the  one  case  standing,  in  the  other  sitting  at 
his  work.  It  is  Just  that  difference  and  no  more,  which 
may  be  detected;  and  ought  not  to  have  escaped  an 
artist's  eye  in  comparing  the  views.  It  is  especially  remark- 
able in  the  direction  of  the  joints  between  the  ranges  of 
massive  stones,  on  the  left  of  the  gallery,  viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  small  window  in  the  distance.  The  line  of 
sight  is  clearly  lower  in  Mr  Tipping's  than  in  Dr  Pierotti's 
view. 

In  proceeding  to  compare  figure  No.  2,  in  the  same 
Plate  XXV.,  with  the  corresponding  view  from  Mr  Tipping's 
pencil,  the  same  divergence  of  the  perspective  lines  is  even 
more  evident.  It  is  owing  probably  to  the  same  cause, 
though  it  may  of  course  be  that  while  in  one  the  perspec- 
tive is  correct,  it  is  wrong  in  the  other.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  proves  all  that  I  use  it  to  establish :  viz.,  that  one  is  not 
a  copy  of  the  other. 

The  differences  of  the  monolithic  (?)  column  and  its 
capital  in  the  two  drawings  have  already  been  pointed  out 
in  Mr  Grove's  language.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking. 
But  I  suppose  that,  according  to  the  process  of  cross  rea- 
soning to  which  Dr  Pierotti  has  been  so  often  subjected, 
this  not  only  proves  but  aggravates  his  offence.  Yet  his 
own  account  of  the  matter  is  simple  enough  and  satis- 
factorily accounts  for  the  differences.  He  had  himself,  it 
seems,  scraped  the  plaster  off  the  pillar  and  otherwise 
renovated  it,  and  in  that  state  he  drew  it.  Since  that,  the 
churchwardens  of  the  Mosk — their  existence  is  proved  by 
the  fact — have  "renovated  it  with  whitewash;"  though  not 
by  Dr  Pierotti's  directions;  and  in  this  state  it  was  drawn 
by  Mr  St  John  Tyrwhitt  in  March  1862,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  or  still  more  recently,  by  the  Count  de  Vogtt^ 
[Plate  rv.  of  Le  Temple  de  JirvsaCem\  whose  drawing  of 
this  column  much  more  closely  resembles  Dr  Pierotti's 
than  Mr  Tipping's; — a  proof  I  suppose,  accordiiig  to  the 
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new  logic,  that  he  too  copied  the  latter!  It  is  curious 
that  Dr  Pierotti  s  assailants  should  find  such  difficulty  in 
grasping  so  palpable  a  truism  as  the  first  axiom  of  Euclidi 
that  "things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
one  another,"  or  should  refuse  to  apply  it  to  lines  and 
curves  and  geometrical  figures.  They  even  reverse  it 
when  it  suits  their  purpose;  and  read — "things  that  are 
unlike  the  same  are  identical  with  one  another''! 


I  believe  now  that  I  have  gone  through  all  the 
charges  of  the  triumvirate  of  assailants,  except  one  or  two 
trumpery,  captious  objections.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  a 
very  irksome  task;  but  it  has  produced  one  good  eflfect 
upon  myself.  It  has  convinced  me  more  fully  than  I  was 
before  aWare,  not  only  how  very  frivolous,  but  how  ex- 
tremely ungenerous  or  even  malevolent,  this  attack  upon 
Dr  Pierotti  has  been.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  enlarge 
upon  this;  for  I  am  on  the  charmed  ground  of  Jerusalem 
topography,  the  dangers  of  which  to  controversialists  I 
indicated  at  the  outset,  by  way  of  a  remembrancer  to 
myself:  and  I  fear  too  that,  if  I  were  to  denounce  the 
treatment  he  has  met  with  as  it  deserves,  I  should  scarcely 
confine  myself  to  "parliamentary  language,"  and  might 
possibly  incur  even  a  worse  penalty  than  a  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Injunction. 

I  conclude  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  case,  as  it 
appears  on  the  evidence  which  I  have  now  laid  before  you, 
and  shall  be  quite  content  that  your  verdict  should  modify 
or  correct  any  expressions  which  may  appear  too  partial  to 
Dr  Pierotti,  as  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  a  strong  bias 
in  his  favour. 

I.  I  apprehend  then  (1)  that  the  original  charge 
against  Dr  Pierotti  of  having  appropriated  Mr  Arundale's 
lection  of  the  Dome  of  the  Kock,  falls  to  the  ground 
before  the  decisive  proof  of  originality  contained  in  his 
note-book  which  you  have  now  seen ;  and  a  minute  com- 
parison of  the  two  engravings  reveals  many  points  of 
di£ference  which  further  establish  their  mutual  indepen- 
dence ;  (2)  that  the  Plan  of  the  Haram  esh-Sherif,  which 
Dr  Pierotti  was  charged  with  copying  from  Mr  Cather- 
wood's  Survey,  as  published  by  the  Admiralty,  and  (3)  his 
two  drawings  of  the  Substructions  of  El-Aksa,  supposed  to 
be  copied  from  Mr  Tipping,  have  also  been  proved  to  be 
original  and  independent  drawings,  both  by  external  and 
mtemal  evidence. 

II.  What  he  has  really  borrowed,  are  (1)  some  six  or 
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eight  photosraphic  illustrations  from  Mr  Robertson  and 
others,  which  were  public  property;  but  to  which  his  name 
was  put  without  his  authority;  (2)  some  details  of  tombs, 
contained  in  one  plate,  from  three  Plans  of  M.  de  Saulcy ; 
(3)  two  Capitals  nrom  Mr  Fergusson's  Essay,  which  he  ac- 
tually had  m  his  own  collection. 

One  line  in  the  Preface  to  explain  Messrs  Day's  misin- 
terpretation of  his  directions;  one  word  of  acknowledge- 
ment to  M.  de  Saulcy  and  Mr  Fergusson,  was  all  that  the 
most  rigorous  laws  of  literary  etiquette  demanded ;  and  I 
deeply  regret  an  omission  which  has  given  such  advantage 
to  his  adversaries ;  but  I  cannot  admit  that  the  oversight 
very  seriously  afifects  either  the  literary  value  of  Jerusalem 
Explored^  or  the  moral  character  of  its  Author. 


Dr  Pierotti's  note  book  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  Also 
a  photographic  reduction  of  the  architect's  drawing  of  the 
Mosqne  of  Omar  made  from  the  details  in  the  note-book,  so  that 
it  might  he  compared  with  the  plate  engraved  in  Mr  Fergusson  s 
Topography  ofJenuaUm  which  was  placed  upon  the  table. 

Several  of  the  drawings,  some  of  which  were  referred  to  in 
the  Lecture,  were  also  exhibited. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture^  the  Rev.  R.  St  John 
TYRWHnr  observed,  that  the  subject  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Williams  was  one  of  great  importance  to  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  archaeology  of  the  Holy  City,  and  most  of  all  to  those  who 
had  studied  the  work  of  M.  Ermete  Pierotti,  and  he  hoped  that 
the  Lecture  they  had  heard  would  be  printed.  There  was 
only  one  matter  of  detail  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
upon  this  he  would  say  a  word.  He  thought  the  difierenoe 
between  the  drawings  of  El  Aksa  was  conclusive.  There 
was  his  own  rude  sketch,  corresponding  partly  with  Mr 
Tipping^s  and  partly  with  Dr  Pierotti's.  It  always  seemed 
to  him  that  Dr  Pierotti  had  made  a  kind  of  restoration  of  the 
pillar  in  the  Haram,  which  had  suffered  from  the  whitewash  of 
twenty  years^  and  from  neglect,  and  perhaps  injury  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Haram.  There  might,  therefore,  have  been  con« 
siderable  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  monolith  in  the 
interval  between  the  visits  of  Mr  Tipping  and  Dr  Pierotti.  Of 
all  the  representations  he  had  seen  he  preferred  those  of  Mr 
Tipping.  Setting  aside,  however,  the  positive  evidence  upon  the 
subject,  there  was  a  strong  probability  that  Dr  Pierotti  made  an 
original  sketch,  and  a  very  good  one^  making  an  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  twenty  years. 
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Jpfwt  iWeeting,  iWlitJaelmas  ®erm,  1864. 

Nov.  80.  The  first  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  in  University 
College,  Pkofessob  Bubbows  in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"  Sessional  Papers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,"  1863—1864, 
Nos.  4  to  6. 

"Notes  on  Cottage  Building.    By  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Lightfoot." 

The  names  of  the  five  new  members  of  Committee,  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  retiring,  were  read  for  approval. 

Pkofessob  Westwood  gave  an  account  of  the  Relics  of  the  Em- 
peror Charlemagne,. preserved  in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  of  most 
of  which  he  exhibited  casts  or  drawings.  After  some  introductory 
remarks  on  the  character  of  the  great  Emperor  as  the  refounder  of 
the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  as  the  especial  protector  of  religion 
and  education,  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  relics  in  general 
was  discussed,  and  the  greater  probability  of  the  truthfulness  of  such 
as  were  affirmed  by  tradition  to  have  belonged  to  individuals  of  great 
fame  whilst  living,  than  of  those  of  persons  who  had  not  become  cele- 
brated till  long  after  their  deaths,  was  suggested. 

The  lecturer  divided  his  observations  into  the  following  heads  :-^ 
1.  The  bodily  remains  of  the  Emperor;  2.  Imperial  Belies;  3.  Be- 
lig^ous  and  Literary  Relics ;  4.  Personal  Relics. 

1.  The  body  of  Charlemagne  was  not  deposited  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  his  tomb,  but  was  placed  in  a  sitting  position  in  a  sub- 
terranean chamber  or  crypt  beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  his 
cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  a  large  slab,  inscribed  with  the 
simple  words  cabolo  icAOfro,  still  points  out  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb.  The  body  was  clothed  in  the  imperial  robes.  This  mode  of 
sepulchre  had  been  adopted  by  other  persons  of  great  rank  sub- 
sequent to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  as  in  the  case  of  Galla 
Placidia  at  Ravenna,  whose  body,  gorgeously  attired,  was  destroyed 
a  century  or  two  since  by  the  carelessness  of  some  children  who  had 
thrust  a  lighted  candle  into  the  tomb.  An  account  of  the  opening 
of  Charlemagne's  tomb  by  the  Emperor  Otto  III.  was  given,  and  its 
deposition  in  the  magnificent  shrine  which  still  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  in  the  Treasury  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  of  the  most  important  parts  of  which,  representing  various  scenes 
of  Charlemagne's  life,  casts  have  been  obtained  for  the  collection  of 
the  Architectural  and  Hbtorical  Society  of  Oxford  by  J.  H.  Parker, 
Esq.,  some  of  which  were  exhibited.  Again,  in  1843,  the  remains 
of  the  body  were  removed,  as  related  by  Messrs.  Cahier  and  Martin 
{Melanges  Archeologig^uea) ,  who  have  figured  some  interesting  frag- 
ments of  embroidery  found  enveloping  the  remains.     The  bodv  itself 
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was  of  gigantic  size,  being  not  less  than  seven  feet  high,  and  was 
entire  with  the  following  exceptions :  1.  The  skull,  which  is  pre- 
served separately  in  a  silver-gilt  reliquary  in  the  Treasury,  repre- 
senting the  bust  of  the  Emperor;  2.  One  of  the  tibise,  preserved 
in   another  silver-gilt  reliquary,   ornamented  with  Gothic   pinnacles; 

3.  A  portion  of  the  right  arm  enclosed  in  a  third  reliquary;    and, 

4.  Another  bone  of  the  arm  removed  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic  I.,  and  now  preserved  in  a  reliquary  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

2.  The  imperial  relics  of  Charlemagne  comprise  those  in  which  the 
body  was  invested  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  as  well  as  various 
other  objects  which  long  tradition  has  assigned  to  the  Emperor. 

The  crown,  sceptre,  orb,  dalmatic,  Damascus  «word,  gloves,  and 
shoes  found  in  his  tomb  have  been  removed  to  Vienna,  and  form  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  magnificent  work  published  last  year 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  on  the  imperial  jewels,  where  they  arc 
figured  and  described.  A  figure  of  the  crown  is  also  given  in  Let 
Arts  Somptuaires ;  and  although  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  re- 
modelled, there  can  be  'little  doubt  that  portions  of  it,  including  the 
jewels  and  enamels,  formed  part  of  the  original  crown.  An  imperial 
dalmatic,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  which  has  also  been  assigned  to  Charlemagne,  the 
embroidery  of  which  is  very  elaborate,  and  evidently  of  Byzantine  work.^ 
It  is  well  figured  by  Didron,  also  by  Boisser^e  (IVfunich,  1842,  with 
five  plates).  The  former  author  considers  it  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  the  difficulty  of  fixing  dates  to  Byzantine  work  is  well  known. 

A  cope  also,  ascribed  to  Charlemagne,  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  cathedral  of  Metz,  where  it  had  been  examined  by  the  lecturer, 
who  exhibited  a  small  portion  of  the  silken  thread  with  a  very  fine 
covering  of  gold  plate,  which  had  been  g^ven  him  by  the  sacristan. 
Some  details  of  it  are  published  by  Hefner  {TVactenhttoh), 

A  sceptre  is  also  preserved  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  a  slender  silver 
wand  surmounted  by  a  small  ivory  dove.  Of  this  a  cast  was  exhibited ; 
and  a  sword  of  Charlemagne  is  preserved  in  the  Kunst  Kammer  of 
the  Schloss  Fredenstein  at  Gotha. 

The  marble  throne,  or  chair,  on  which  the  body  was  seated,  is  now 
placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  round  portion  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  the  golden  or  silver-gilt  plates,  with  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  covered,  now  form  the  background  of  the  cupboard  contain- 
ing the  most  important  relics  of  the  cathedral.  They  contain  repre- 
sentations of  scenes  of  the  later  events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  are 
very  important  monuments  of  early  art.  A  set  of  casts  (some  of  which 
were  exhibited)  have  been  procured  by  Mr.  Parker  for  the  lecturer*. 

•  It  has  been  saggested  that  these  plates  had  served  as  the  frontal  of  an  altar, 
and  the  lecturer  has  subsequently  noticed  the  strong  similarity  existing  betwc 
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The  sarcophagus  of  the  Emperor  Augustas,  formed  of  Parian 
marble,  sculptured  with  classical  subjects  (the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  &Ci), 
given  to  Charlemagne  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  in  which  the  feet  of  the 
emperor  were  placed  in  the  tomb,  is  now  preserved  in  the  gallery  of 
the  cathedral. 

3.  The  relics  of  Charlemagne  as  the  friend  of  the  Church,  the 
upholder  of  religion,  and  the  difiuser  of  literature  and  the  arts,  are 
numerous. 

As  friend  and  patron  of  Alcuin,  he  sanctioned  the  reformation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  great  Bible  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  at 
Rome,  the  Alcain  Bible  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Bible  at  Bam- 
berg, one  at  Bremen,  and  several  others  described  by  Sir  Frederick 
Madden  in  the  ''  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  if  not  written  for  Char- 
lemagne himself  (which  has  indeed  been  asserted  of  several  of  them 
with  apparent  justice),  were  certainly  written  during  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century.  Eacsimiles  from  several  of  these  Bibles  were 
exhibited. 

The  Book  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  gold  and  silver  letters  on  purple 
▼ellum,  found  upon  his  knees  in  his  tomb,  is  preserved  at  Vienna,  and 
a  facsimile  of  the  writing  is  given  by  Casley. 

The  Evangelistiarium  of  Charlemagne,  now  preserved  in  the  Mus^e 
des  Souverains  at  Paris,  certainly  belonged  to  the  Emperor,  and  con- 
tains contemporary  entries  of  various  events  of  his  life.  Several  fac- 
similes were  exhibited. 

The  Golden  Gospels  of  St.  Medard  in  the  Biblioth^que  Imp^riale,  the 
Golden  Gospels  of  the  Harleian  Library,  the  Gospels  given  by  Charle- 
magne to  Angelbert,  now  at  Abbeville,  and  the  Gospels  given  by  Ada, 
sister  of  Charlemagne,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves  (still 
preserved  there),  were  described,  and  facsimiles  exhibited  from  most 
of  them,  as  well  as  from  the  Psalter  given  to  the  Emperor  by  his  friend 
Pope  Hadrian,  now  at  Vienna. 

A  small  gold  crucifix,  presented  by  Pope  Leo  III.  to  Charlemagne, 
and  a  small  gold  pectoral  cross  worn  by  the  Emperor,  are  preserved 
in  the  Treasury  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Drawings  of  them  were  exhibited. 
The  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  also  possesses  some  extremely  in- 
teresting evidences  of  Charlemagne's  devotion  to  his  favourite  church  in 
a  set  of  carved  ivory  figures  of  classical  workmanship,  which  now  orna- 
ment the  silver  pulpit,  and  of  which  drawings  and  casts  were  also  ex- 
hibited, as  well  as  of  the  ivory  holy  water  vase  preserved  in  the  Treasury, 
which  is  sculptured  with  a  series  of  figures,  apparently  representing  the 
Emperor  with  his  religious  and  military  attendants  in  council. 

the  style  of  the  work  of  these  plates,  and  that  of  the  grand  altar  from  Basle  in  the 
Cluny  Museum  at  Paris. 
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4.  Of  the  personal  relics  of  Charlemagne,  the  hanting-hom,  formed 
of  a  very  large  tusk  of  ivory,  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  Haroon  al 
Easchid,  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  Aiz-la-Ghapelle,  as  well  as  his 
hunting-knife,  with  its  embossed  leather  case,  bearing  an  inscription  of 
a  character  similar  to  that  on  the  famous  Alfred  jewel  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  Drawings,  casts,  and  rubbings  of  these  were  exhibited.  Por- 
tions of  a  set  of  chessmen,  which  are  also  said  to  have  been  presented 
to  the  Emperor  by  the  same  Caliph,  are  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  des 
Antiques,  and  had  been  carefully  drawn  by  the  lecturer,  who  exhibited 
his  figures  of  them.  Two  of  them  have  been  engraved  by  Willemin, 
and  another  by  Shaw  ("  Dresses  and  Decorations'').  Lastly,  the  ivory 
comb  of  the  Emperor  is  preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  the  cathedral  at 
Osnabruck. 

Figures  of  many  of  the  preceding  objects  have  been  published  by 
Messrs.  Cahier  and  Martin  {MSlangen  Areheolo^tquei),  and  by  Werth 
in  his  fine  work  on  the  Ehine  churches. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Chairhait  spoke  of  the  interest 
which  belonged  to  these  remains,  not  only  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  but  also  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Emperor  to  whom  they 
belonged.  He  referred  more  especially  to  their  ecclesiastical  character, 
agreeing  as  it  did  with  what  we  learnt  from  Eginhardt  of  the  attach- 
ment which  the  Emperor  shewed  towards  the  Church.  The  estimate 
of  his  character  by  Gibbon  was  not  a  just  one;  it  seemed  as  if  his 
object  was  to  lower  the  monarch  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  because  of 
his  connection  with  the  Church.  It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to 
defend  his  moral  character.  His  massacre  of  the  four  thousand  Servians 
was  a  blot  upon  his  name ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  element  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Charlemagne  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  as  it  threw  much 
light  upon  his  personal  history  as  well  as  upon  the  history  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  The  Chairman  also  spoke  of  the  interest  which 
such  remains  possessed  in  the  history  of  art,  and  he  quite  agreed  with 
Professor  Westwood  when  he  spoke  of  the  restoration  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture under  Charlemagne. 

Mr.  Medd,  Mr.  Abbey,  and  Mr.  Parker  also  made  remarks;  and 
Professor  Westwood  having  briefly  replied,  the  meeting  separated. 
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SbeconH  iUeetfng,  iUftj^aelmas  tZTetm,  1864. 

Bee.  7.  The  second  meeting  of  the  term  was  held  in  University 
College,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Farbak,  D.D.,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  previous  meeting,  were 
duly  elected : — 

Rev.  W.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Worceiter  College. 
Bev.  J.  D.  Macray,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 

The  following  names,  recommended  tor  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
five  retiring  members,  were  read  a  second  time  and  approved : — 
Rev.  £.  W.  Urqahart,  M.A.,  Balliol  College. 
Rev.  T.  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  Christ  Charch. 
Rev.  R.  O.  Livingstone,  M.A.,  Oriel  College. 
A.  D.  Tyssen,  Efq.,  Merton  College. 
Hon.  H.  C.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Oriel  College. 

The  CHimcAir  then  called  upon  Db.  Millabd  for  his  remarks  on 
"Typography.*' 

Dr.  Millard  limited  his  observations  to  the  consideration  of  Printing 
as  a  Fine  Art,  his  object  being  to  point  out  how,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  invention,  it  seemed  the  chief  desire  of  the  printer  to  produce 
what  was  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

Passing  over  impressions  in  wax  from  seals  to  those  produced  by 
some  sort  of  pigment  upon  paper  or  parchment,  he  called  attention 
to  the  block-printing  of  the  Middle  Ages,  chiefiy  used  for  representing, 
by  aid  of  pictures,  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  To  these  was  often  added 
letter-press,  but  the  use  of  moveable  types  was  a  step  in  advance.  It 
was,  however,  the  next  stage,  and  at  this  point  the  art  of  printing 
seemed  at  once  to  spring  into  full  perfection. 

He  referred  to  the  Mazarine  Bible  which,  while  being  the  earliest, 
was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  printing  he  had  seen  as 
regarded  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  colour  of  the  ink,  with  perhaps 
one  exception,  and  that  was  a  Latin  Bible  which  was  printed  ten  years 
later,  namely,  in  1462. 

Dr.  Millard  then  observed  that  as  there  were  seven  cities  which  con* 
tended  for  the  birth  of  Homer,  so  there  were  three  cities  which  contended 
for  having  given  birth  to  printing, — Haarlem,  Mayence,  and  Strasburg. 

Haarlem  has  contended  that  Lawrence  Coster  had  the  priority,  but 
there  is  much  that  is  apocryphal  in  the  story.  The  truth  was  that 
Gutenberg,  who  was  a  native  of  Mayence,  set  up  a  press  at  Strasburg : 
Fust  was  afterwards  his  partner ;  but  the  honour  belongs  to  Strasburg 
of  having  possessed  the  first  printing-ofiice. 

An  example  was  referred  to,  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1470  by  Guten- 
berg, which  was  within  twenty  years  of  the  earliest  known  to  exist. 

Not  only  did  printing  spring  into  existence  in  its  perfection  suddenly, 
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but  its  invention  spread  with  much  rapidity.  There  were  two  hundred 
and  seven  towns  in  Europe  which  had  printing  presses  before  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  early  example  of  printing  from  Venice, 
by  Ratdolt,  was  exhibited. 

There  was  a  Latin  Bible,  dated  1462,  by  Schoeffer  and  Fust;  and 
a  copy  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  1476  at  Mayence,  by  Schoeffer  only. 
At  Cologne,  Ulric  Zell  was  the  first  printer,  and  an  example  of  his 
work,  dated  as  early  as  1467,  was  exhibited. 

The  Paris  press,  too,  at  thifc  time  became  remarkable. 

There  were  many  centres  in  our  own  country,  among  which  were 
Caxton  in  London,  and  certain  printers  at  Oxford  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  There  was  an  imprint  to  a  book,  Oxford,  1468,  but  this 
was  probably  an  error  for  1478,  as  there  were  often  errors  in  dates. 
Some  works  by  printers  at  that  time  have  the  date  1409  instead 
of  1509. 

He  then  referred  to  examples  of  Gaston's  works,  which  were  very 
rare,  and  to  those  of  other  printers  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  coming  to  the  sixteenth  century  he  spoke  of  the  Aldine  family ; 
some  of  their  books  are  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  namely, 
1490  and  1496.  One,  a  Greek  Psalter,  1498,  was  exhibited.  He  re- 
ferred also  to  Caxton*8  successors,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Itichard 
Pynson,  who  were  employed  in  printing  school-books.  Many  of  the 
popular  school-books  had  emanated  from  Magdalen  School. 

He  referred  also  to  the  Stephani,  who  were  eminent  printers,  and  who 
began  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Elzevirs 
at  Leyden  were  remarkable  for  their  series  of  Classics.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  he  referred  among  other  printers  to  Baskerville,  at  Birmingham, 
to  Wilkes^s  Catullus  and  Foulis's  Horace.  Also  to  Bodoni,  the  king's 
printer  at  Parma,  whose  editions  of  Anacreon  in  capital  letters  were 
very  beHUtiful.  He  brought  his  list  down  to  the  series  of  works  issued 
by  the  late  Mr.  Pickering,  printed  at  ttie  Chiswick  Press. 

Before  concluding  his  lecture  he  referred  to  several  curiosities  in 
typography :  the  first  example  of  stereotype,  by  Gell  of  Edinburgh ; 
of  the  smallest  type,  by  Didot,  Paris.  Also  to  examples  printed  on 
vellum,  and,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  Oxford  Almanacs, 
printing  on  silk. 

The  Chaibhan,  in  thanking  Dr.  Millard  for  his  interesting  com- 
munication, referred  to  the  regret  which  the  Society  felt  at  his  leaving 
Oxford,  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  specimens  of  printing  which  had  been 
exhibited.  He  also  made  some  remarks  respecting  the  printing  of 
Hebrew  books,  and  after  some  discussion  as  to  the  early  use  of  black- 
letter,  the  meeting  separated. 
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Feb.  28.  The  meeting  was  held,  by  the  permission  of  the  Curators, 
in  the  New  Museum.  The  President,  Professob  Goldwin  Smith, 
in  the  chair. 

Letten  from  the  Vicar  of  Bloxham,  Mr.  A.  Heales,  mnd  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Clarke^ 
were  read. 

After  the  preliminary  business,  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiebs,  A.R.I.B.A.,  read 
a  paper  on  Pompeii,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

**  The  ancient  town  of  Pompeii  was  situated  on  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Campania,  its  south  and  west  walls  washed  by  the  sea,  its 
east  wall  bounded  by  the  river  Samo,  which  was  then  navigable 
for  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth.  Though  Seneca  mentions  it 
as  a  celebrated  city,  little  is  known  about  its  early  history.  Its 
origin  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  Oscans,  and  its  name  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Greek  word  nofunuiy  signifying  *  store- 
houses.' 

**  In  the  year  a.d.  63,  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the  city  to  its 
foundations,  causing  it  to  be  almost  abandoned  for  some  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  inhabitants  gradually  re-appeared,  and 
set  to  work  to  repair  the  damages  done,  and  rebuild  the  shattered 
edifices. 

"  In  A.D.  79,  the  great  eruption  occurred,  which  covered  Pompeii 
with  showers  of  ashes  and  scoriae,  hiding  it  from  sight,  and  thus 
preserving  the  greater  portion  of  it,  more  or  less  complete,  for  our 
study  and  admiration.  Herculaneum,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mounti^n,  was  covered  also  with  ashes  and  scoria);  but  the  vast 
volumes  of  steam  sent  up  by  the  volcano  caused  the  deposit  of  these 
ashes  in  a  liquid  state,  which  solidifying,  became  as  hard  and  compact 
as  lava,  so  that  the  excavations  of  this  latter  town  are  more  difficult 
to  make,  especially  as  subsequent  eruptions  have  gradually  poured 
their  lava  over  the  town,,  which  is  now  found  at  a  depth  of  75  ft. 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  These  subsequent  eruptions 
have  been-  almost  the  cause  of  Pompeii's  remaining  more  or  less  in- 
tact ;  for  the  inhabitants  returned  again,  after  the  burial  of  their  city, 
to  search  for  its  treasures.  As  many  as  eight  successive  layers,  some 
of  lava,  have  been  counted  over  Pompeii,  and  it  is  only  the  lower 
one  which  first  buried  the  town  that  has  been  disturbed. 

"Before  the  laying  down  of  the  railway,  the  visitor  generally 
entered  Pompeii  by  the  Street  of  Tombs,  and  a  more  fitting  entry 
to  the  desolate  and  empty  city  could  not  be   well  afibrded.     The 
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street  rises  as  it  approaches  the  walls,  and  is  lined  on  each  side  by 
a  series  of  tombs,  some  of  great  magnificence;  it  being  a  Roman 
custom  to  bury  the  dead,  not  in  cemeteries  or  places  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  but  along  the  principal  and  most  frequented  roads  leading 
from  the  town, — ^thus  the  Yia  Appia  at  Rome  is  fringed  on  either  side 
with  tombs  for  upwards  of  thirteen  miles  away  from  the  city.  The 
Romans,  as  you  are  aware,  burned  their  dead,  and  then,  collecting 
their  ashes,  placed  them  in  small  jars  or  urns  (the  origin  of  those 
delightful  features  in  our  modem  churches  and  cemeteries);  these 
were  deposited  in  vaults,  in  the  walls  of  which  were  small  niches 
resembling  pigeon-holes,  from  which  these  vaults  have  acquired  the 
name  of  Columbaria.  The  tombs  consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  small 
altar,  eithet  square,  oblong,  or  circular  in  plan,  raised  on  two  or  three 
steps,  the  whole  carried  by  a  pedestal  or*  podium  (in  the  interior  of 
which  was  the  raulted  chamber),  and  a  small  enclosure,  with  low 
wall  round. 

"The  walls  surrounding  the  town  have  been  traced  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  so  th§t  the  size  of  the  city  is  known.  They  are 
not  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  the  space  enclosed,  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  is  of  the  form  of  an  egg,  at  the  apex  or 
smaller  end  of  which  is  the  amphitheatre.  The  walls  were  of  great 
solidity  and  width.  They  had  a  double  parapet  and  terrace,  the 
latter  about  14  ft.  wide,  sufficient  to  admit  of  two  chariots  passing 
abreast.  It  was  carried  by  two  walls,  the  outer  one  with  a  slight 
batter,  25  ft.  in  height,  the  inner  wall  about  40  ft.,  and  occasional 
flights  of  steps  on  the  city  side,  to  admit  of  easy  access  on  to  the 
terraces.  The  walls  are  built  of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa  and 
travertine,  in  horizontal  courses,  with  inclined  joints;  and  on  some 
of  the  stones  are  found  Oscan  inscriptions,  so  that  they  date  probably 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Square  towers  are  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  walk.  The  battlements  seem  to  be  of  later  date,  being 
built  in  that  kind  of  work  called  opus  ineertum,  the  rubble- work  of 
the  ancients. 

"  There  are  eight  entrance  gates  to  the  city,  five  of  which  are  mere 
ruins ;  of  the  three  others,  the  gate  of  Herculaneum,  through  which 
we  enter  from  the  Street  of  Tombs,  is  the  most  perfect. 

"The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  and  run  at  right  angles 
to  one  another ;  they  are  not  wide,  many  of  them  not  admitting  of 
the  passage  of  more  than  one  chariot  at  a  time,  and  probably  these 
were  not  much  used,  taking  into  account  the  small  extent  of  the  city 
(only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  width), 
though  the  deeply-worn  ruts  in  the  stones  would  seem  to  indicate  the 
contrary.  The  roadway  is  composed  of  huge  polygonal  masses  of 
lava,  from  9  to  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  9  in.  in  depth,  closely  fitted 
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together;  the  stones  were  worked  in  a  wedge  shape,  so  that  they 
spanned  the  roadway  like  a  vault,  each  stone  resembling  the  voussoir 
of  an  arch.  All  the  streets  have  pavements  for  foot-passengers,  even 
those  where  chariots  could  not  pass,  consisting  of  curb-stones  of  lava, 
with  the  pavement  composed  of  bits  of  marble  and  stone  set  in 
cement,  the  whole  rubbed  flat ;  in  places  where  the  curb-stones  have 
broken  away  they  have  been'  cramped  together  with  iron.  These 
foot-pavements  are  elevated,  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  above  the 
roadway ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter,  in  times  of  rain  (which  falls 
very  heavily  in  these  countries),  became  a  kind  of  sewer,  as  all  the 
streets  are  slightly  inclined  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  this  suppo- 
sition seems  well  founded,  because  there  exist  everywhere  huge 
stepping  stones  from  pavement  to  pavement,  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages, and  the  horses  (always  two),  passing  on  either,  side  of  the 
stone.  Though  traces  of  aqueducts  are  found  in  the  country  around, 
it  is  not  known  with  any  great  certainty  from  whence  Pompeii  was 
so  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  there  being  no  wells.  A  very 
large  number  of  leaden  and  earthenware  pipes  have  been  found,  the 
former  of  which  supplied  the  numerous  fountains  which  were  placed 
in  all  the  principal  streets.  They  consisted  of  a  cistern  formed  of 
blocks  of  lava,  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  water  falling  into 
them  through  a  pipe  fixed  in  one  of  the  back  stones  of  the  cistern, 
which  rises  higher  than  the  rest, 

"  Public  BuiLDnros. — The  public  edifices  and  monuments  of  Pom- 
peii give  more  direct  information  as  to  its  history  than  aught  else. 
The  more  ancient  are  essentially  Ghreek,  both  in  plan  of  building  and 
style;  the  later  edifices  shew  the  influence  of  Roman  customs  and 
habits,  though  always  preserving  a  certain  Greek  feeling. 

**  In  a  description  of  a  Roman  city,  the  forum  is  the  first  place  to 
which  we  should  direct  our  attention,  as  the  centre  of  business,  the 
resort  for  pleasure,  and  the  scene  of  all  political  and  legal  contention. 
And  the  foru^  of  Pompeii,  the  lai'gest  and  most  imposing  spot  in  the 
town,  is  surrounded  by  the  grandest  and  most  important  buildings, 
amongst  which  the  principal  are  the  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  of  Venus ; 
the  grand  Basilica,  or  court  of  justice ;  the  Cryptoportico  of  Eumachia, 
or  cloth  merchants'  exchange ;  the  Treasury  and  small  justice  courts, 
and  the  Pantheon. 

''The  triangular  forum  adjoining  the  large  theatre  in  the  smaller 
part  of  the  town  has  a  portico  of  ninety  Doric  columns  round  two 
of  its  sides ;  it  is  entered  by  a  propylsea,  or  vestibule,  of  eight  Ionic 
columns,  which,  when  complete,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  in  Pompeii.  The  temple  of  Hercules,  in  this 
forum,  is  the  most  ancient  building  yet  discovered  here,  its  capitals, 
colonms,  and  general  construction  resembling  more  the  temDleg  of 
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Pffistum  tlian  any  of  the  other  temples  in  Pompeii ;  from  its  ruined 
state  it  is  difficult  to  define  exactly  its  plan;  it  was  120  ft.  long  and 
70  ft.  wide. 

"  The  great  or  tragic  theatre  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  a  hiU 
of  tufa,  in  which  the  steps  or  seats  are  cut.  It  was  semicircular,  open 
to  the  air,  and  lined  in  every  part  with  white  marble.  The  seats 
faced  the  south,  commaoding  (as  in  all  these  ancient  theatres)  an  ex- 
ten«iive  view,  so  that  the  visitor,  if  tired  with  the  performances,  could 
at  all  events  solace  himself  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  fine  prospect 
before  him.  The  walls  of  this  theatre  were  never  entirely  buried, 
and  the  stage  was  covered  with  so  slight  a  deposit  only  that  here  (as, 
in  fiftct,  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  most  southern  portions  of 
Pompeii)  the  decorative  parts,  such  as  marble,  statues,  &c.,  may  have 
been  easily  removed  after  the  eruption.  The  general  audience  entered 
the  theatre  by  an  arched  corridor,  on  a  level  with  the  colonnade  of  the 
triangular  forum,  and  descended  thence  into  the  cavea  by  six  flights 
of  stairs,  which  divided  the  seats  into  five  wedge-shaped  portions  or 
cunei.  The  space  allowed  to  each  was  1  ft.  3^  in.,  so  that,  from  cal- 
culation, the  theatre  would  accommodate  5,000  persons.  A  separate 
entrance  and  staircase  led  to  the  women's  gallery,  which  was  placed 
above  the  corridor  just  mentioned,  and  divided  into  compartments  or 
boxes.  It  seems,  also,  that  they  were  protected  from  the  gaze  of  the 
audience  beneath  by  a  screen  of  wire.  In  the  lowest  portions  of 
the  theatre,  with  special  entrances,  and  separated  by  a  low  parapet 
or  balustrade,  was  the  prascinctio— what  we  should  call  the  pit  or 
orchestra  stalls  now — reserved  for  the  nobles,  Augustals,  and  patri- 
cians. The  level  space  in  front  of  the  reserved  seats  was  destined 
for  the  magistrates,  whose  seats,  the  bisellia  in  bronze  with  purple 
cushions,  were  brought  by  their  slaves.  There  'was  also  some  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  latter  oc- 
cupying the  higher  range  of  seats,  and  being  divided  into  their  re- 
spective trades  and  occupations.  The  stage  or  pulpitum  is  a  long 
narrow  platform,  with  seven  niches  in  the  front  of  the  wall  which 
carries  it,  in  which  it  is  supposed  the  musicians  were  placed.  The 
proscenium  was  decorated  with  columns,  and  niches  between  them  for 
statues,  with  three  doorways,  the  centre  one  larger  than  the  others, 
and  only  entered  by  the  important  characters ;  their  scenery  was  very 
simple,  either  a  door  swinging  on  a  centre  axis,  or  a  triangle,  the  one 
having  two,  the  other  three  different  views  represented  on  it, — its 
p>sition  being  in  the  central  doorway.  Behind  the  stage  was  the 
proscenium,  where  the  actors'  rooms  were  -placed.  The  exterior  of 
the  upper  wall  round  the  theatre  still  retains  the  projecting  ston) 
rings  for  receiving  the  poles  of  the  velarium  or  awning,  which  on 
special  occasions  was  spread  over  the  theatre.  ,    ,^.^.^ , .. 
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''The  small  theatre  adjoining  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for 
musical  performances;  it  is  also  semicircular,  and  similar  in  ar- 
rangement to  the  other,  except  that  a  portion  of  the  circle  is  cut  off 
on  either  side  by  walls  continued  from  the  side  of  the  stage.  The 
style  and  execution  of  the  work  are  very  inferior  to  the  other,  which 
is  explained  by  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  built  by  contract. 
It  seems  to  have  been  permanently  roofed  in,  and  accommodated 
1,500  persons. 

**  Adjoining  the  theatre  is  a  large  forum,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
of  columns,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  soldiers,  from  the 
large  amount  of  armour  discovered  in  the  various  rooms  around. 
There  were  two  floors,  the  offices  occupying  the  first  floor.  Inside 
one  of  the  entrance-gates,  also,  were  found  the  skeletons  of  thirty- 
four  soldiers,  the  guard  probably  called  out  on  the  night  of  the 
eruption.  Sixty-three  skeletons  in  all  were  found  in  the  barracks, 
more  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Pompeii. 

"  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  city  walls  is  the  amphitheatre, 
intended  for  gladiatorial  shows,  the  chase,  and  combat  of  wild  beasts. 
It  was  here  that  the  people  were  supposed  to  have  been  assembled 
when  the  grand  eruption  took  place.  From  the  number  it  would 
accommodate,  10.000,  and  the  interest  taken  in  these  shows,  it  was 
probable  that  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  were  there. 

"  The  interior  contained  twenty-four  rows  of  seats ;  there  were 
separate  entrances  in  different  parts  of  the  theatre,  the  patricians, 
nobles,  and  magistrates,  as  usual,  occupying  the  lower  ranges,  the 
plebeians  the  upper,  and  the  women  the  boxes.  At  each  end  of  the 
ellipse  were  entrances  into  the  arena,  for  the  admission  of  the  gla- 
diators and  wild  beasts,  and  removal  of  the  dead. 

''The  Temple  of  Isis  is  a  small  but  interesting  building,  standing 
in  a  basement  in  the  centre  of  a  court,  round  which  is  a  portico  of 
Corinthian  columns  in  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  painted.  In 
one  comer  of  the  court  is  an  sediculum  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  pedi- 
ment, covering  the  sacred  well  of  lustral  purification,  to  descend  to 
which  there  was  a  narrow  flight  of  steps.  Near  it  was  an  altar,  on 
which  were  found  the  burnt  bones  of  victims.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  enclosure  were  the  chambers  of  the  priests,  and  a  kitchen ;  in 
one  room  a  skeleton  was  found  holding  a  sacrificial  axe,  with  which 
he  had  cut  his  way  through  two  walls  to  escape  from  the  eruption, 
but  perished  before  he  could  penetrate  the  third.  In  another  4'oom 
a  skeleton  was  found  with  bones  of  chickens  and  fish,  egg-shelb, 
bread,  wine,  and  a  garland  of  flowers,  as  if  he  had  been  beguiling 
away  the  last  moments  of  his  life  merrily.  Many  other  skeletons  were 
found  in  the  enclosure,  testifying  to  the  belief  in  the  power  of  their 
deity.     A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  temple,  in  front  of  JKM^Js 
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a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  oolumns,  with  niches  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  cella,  the  interior  of  which  is  small,  the  entire  width 
of  the  hack  occupied  by  a  long  hollow  pedestal  for  statues,  having  two 
low  doorways  at  the  end  near  the  secret  stairs,  by  which  the  priest 
could  enter  unperceiyed  and  deliver  the  oracles,  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  goddess  herself. 

*'PuBUC  Baths. — Two  large  establishments  have  been  found  in 
Pompeii ;  they  are  based  on  a  similar  system  to  the  so-called  Turkish 
baths  lately  introduced  in  this  country,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
admirable  dbtribution. 

*'The  establishment  first  discovered  behind  the  forum  is  divided 
into  three  portions;  the  first  containing  the  furnaces  and  fuel,  the 
second  the  baths  for  men,  and  the  third  those  for  women.  The  two 
sets  of  baths  were  similar  in  arrangement,  both  heated  by  the  same 
furnace,  and  supplied  from  the  same  reservoir.  Each  set  had  its 
apodyterium  or  disrobing  room,  its  frigidarium,  tepidarium,  and  cali- 
darium,  and  court,  with  portico  to  the  men's  bath ;  only  these  latter 
were  the  largest  and  most  rich. 

*'  The  second  establishment  of  baths,  discovered  in  1858,  has 
a  very  large  open  court  or  paleestra,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a  portico  of  fluted  columns.  The  walls  of  the  three  sides  under  the 
portico  are  covered  with  paintings,  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  deco- 
ration of  a  similar  design,  but  executed  in  stucco  relief.  The  baths 
were  arranged  and  warmed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  others." 

After  describing  the  mode  of  life  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
pointing  out  the  plans  of  the  houses,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
some  remarks  upon — 

"  Abchitectvbe  Aim  Deco&atiok. — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Pompeii  betrays  a  strong  Greek  feeling  in  its  mouldings 
and  ornament;  and  although,  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans, 
their  architecture  was  gradually  introduced,  especially  in  the  size  and 
form  of  the  public  monuments  and  temples,  still  a  certain  refinement 
and  beauty  existing  in  them  induce  us  to  believe  that,  even  if  not  by 
Greek,  certainly  they  were  not  executed  by  Roman  artists. 

''The  mosaic  of  Pompeii  generally  consisted  of  black  frets  on 
a  white  ground,  or  white  on  a  black  ground ;  sometimes  they  were 
executed  in  colour,  as  in  those  found  in  the  Villa  of  Diomede.  The 
formation  of  pictures  in  mosaic  was  originated  by  the  Greeks,  who 
arrived  at  extraordinary  perfection  in  their  manufacture;  they  are 
works  of  enormous  labour  and  expense.  Rougher  and  coarser  kinds 
of  mosaic  are  also  to  be  found  in  Pompeii ;  one  kind  forming  an 
ornamental  covering  for  columns,  in  the  place  of  stucco  and  paint ; 
a  second  kind  consisted  of  irregular-shaped  pieces  of  marble  and 
stone,  stuck  in  cement,  and  not  smoothed  down  to  an  even  surfiice. 
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with  shell-work.  The  great  foontain  is  a  good  example  of  it,  which 
latter  is  more  remarkable  for  its  singularity  than  good  taste. 

"  The  fresco-painting  of  Pompeii  is  yery  interesting  to  us,  haying 
but  little  acquaintance  with  that  kind  of  work.  The  Pompeian  fresco- 
painter  used  some  kind  of  resin,  which  he  mixed  with  the  colours  in 
order  to  giye  them  tenacity  and  render  the  impasts  of  their  tints 
glutinous;  wax  was  placed  afterwards  on  the  paintings,  to  fix  the 
colours  and  brighten  their  tone.  The  (ilaster  consisted  of  seyen  coats, 
three  of  sand  and  four  of  marble  dust,  each  successiye  coat  being 
formed  of  thinner  and  finer  stuff  than  the  last.  The  seyeral  coats 
were  laid  one  upon  the  other  without  allowing  any  one  to  dry.  The 
painter  then  commenced  by  tracing  with  a  grayer  or  style  the  prin- 
cipal lines  for  ground-tints.  He  then  indicated  with  the  same  grayer 
the  figures  of  arabesque,  and  proceeded  to  fill  them  in  with  colour, 
the  wall  being  still  moist  As,  howeyer,  the  work  proceeded,  the 
wall  would  naturally  be  drying,  and  hence  the  amalgamation  with 
the  surface  would  be  less  complete.  You  will  understand  from  this 
description  of  the  system  employed  in  painting,  that  the  putting  on 
of  the  colours  had  to  be  done  with  great  celerity,  that  there  was  no 
time  for  study  of  composition  or  effect ;  in  consequence,  their  paint- 
ing must  be  looked  upon  as  decorattye  rather  than  finished  drawings 
or  paintings.  Of  course,  they  had  the  power  of  cutting  out  the 
plaster  in  any  part  and  forming  it  again,  but  this  was  rarely  done. 

'*  Erom  careful  obseryations  of  the  different  frescoes  from  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  I  was  able  to  perceiye  that  there  existed  two  or 
three  different  styles,  which  might,  in  fact,  be  expected  from  the 
changes  of  people  to  which  the  town  had  been  subjected :  hence  the 
Etruscans  or  Cumseans,  and  the  Greeks,  naturally  must  each  haye 
brought  in  their  special  styles ;  and,  in  later  date,  the  Roman.  To 
draw  a  clear  and  definite  line  of  distinction,  howeyer,  would  be  yery 
difficult  with  so  few  illustrations  as  I  haye  here.  Without  regard  to 
style,  howeyer,  I  might  class  the  paintings  in  three  diyisions : — 

'*  1st  and  highest.  The  pictorial  representation  of  groups  of  figures, 
which  I  would  call  the  ideal  based  on  nature. 

"  2nd.  The  representation  of  natural  foliage,  plants,  &c. — ^the  real 
based  on  nature. 

**  3ird.  The  representation  of  imaginary  perspectiyes  of  imaginary 
architectural  feature — the  ideal  based  on  conyentionalities,  fantasies, 
and  conceits. 

"The  first  is  certainly  the  most  important,  because  it  giyes  us 
a  glimpse  of  what  the  ancient  Greek  paintings  may  haye  been ;  for, 
judging  the  Grecian  sculpture  and  architecture  in  comparison  with 
the  Pompeian,  we  may  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  what  the  Greek 
paintings  were  in  comparison  with  those  found  at  Pompeii ;  and  the 
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paintings  of  Greece  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  been  as  superior 
to  the  paintings  of  Pompeii  as  the  Grecian  sculpture  and  architecture 
surpass  the  Pompeian.  The  Pompeian  paintings,  therefore,  are  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  us  in  that  light;  they  rank,  however,  them- 
selves as  paintings  of  the  highest  class.  The  composition  of  the  figures, 
the  elegance  of  their  movements,  and  power  of  drawing,  are  most  re- 
markable, especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  hasty  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  necessary -they  should  be  executed.  The  paint- 
ings under  the  second  head  are  curious,  as  contradicting  the  assertions 
often  made,  that  the  ancients  never  copied  nature  directly,  always 
resorting  to  some  conventional  treatment  of  it.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  with  which  the  natural  foliage  of  trees  and 
shrubs  is  depicted;  whilst  our  modern  artists  would  occupy  whole 
hours  in  the  painting  of  an  apple,  for  instance,  the  Pompeian,  in  as 
many  minutes,  produced  the  same  with  at  all  events  sufficient  indi- 
cation and  power  to  last  eighteen  centuries.  This  kind  of  decoration 
was  generally  employed  at  the  further  end  of  the  peristyle,  where  it 
was  supposed  to  represent  a  garden  beyond.  I  may  mention  that 
near  Rome,  at  the  'Prima  Porta,'  has  been  discovered  a  chamber 
painted  in  this  style.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  access  to  it 
when  in  Rome  last  year,  and  was  astonished  at  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  and  wonderful  execution. 

'*  To  the  third  class  of  paintings  I  looked  forward  with  considerable 
interest  and  curiosity,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  discover  in  these 
architectural  perspectives  traces  of  a  style  of  architecture  in  which 
metal  would  form  the  chief  material,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
I  could  discover  little  in  it  but  what  might  have  been  the  composition 
of  imaginative  minds  ;  and  my  chief  reason  for  disbelief  in  it  is  that 
it  contains  all  those  detaib  such  as  architraves,  friezes,  with  triglyphs 
and  cornice,  which  belong  to  stone  architecture,  and  are  quite  un- 
fitted for  the  true  use  of  iron.  So  that,  even  supposing  these  com- 
positions of  attenuated  columns,  &c.,  were  copies  of  the  terraces 
which  existed  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  we  have  nothing  to  learn 
from  them  more  than  we  could  do  ourselves,  and  it  is  the  archseologist 
rather  than  the  architect  who  would  feel  interest  in  them.  However, 
be  they  what  they  may,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  their  wonderful 
execution,  and  the  grandeur  and  size  they  give  to  the  apartments 
whose  walls  they  occupy." 

He  concluded  his  lecture  with  some  remarks  upon  the  general 
system  of  decorating  apartments  as  seen  in  the  remains  at  Pompeii. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Duckwokth  observed  with 
respect  to  the  mill  which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  lecture,  be 
noticed  an  inscription  which  he  thought  curious, — 

LABOBA,  A6EL1E,  QUEMADMODUM  LIBOBAVI, 

EX  PBODEiaX  TIBI.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ IC 
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The  Phbsidbnt  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Spiers. 
A  large  collection  of  antiquities  from  Pompeii  were  laid  out  for  exhi- 
bition on  the  table,  several  of  which  gave  rise  to  discussion  as  to  their 
use.  There  were  also  numerous  photographs  and  drawings  suspended 
on  the  walls,  the  latter  from  Mr.  Spiers*  own  pencil. 

At  the  same  meeting  Pkofessob  Westwood,  in  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  collecting  antiquities,  called 
attention  to  the  want  of  some  organized  system  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  many  things  from  Oxford,  which  ought  to  have  been  preserved 
here.  He  exhibited  a  buckle  which  had  been  just  dug  out  at  Sum- 
mertown,  and  which  he  considered  Anglo-Saxon.  It  was  found  with 
a  skeleton,  and  the  only  other  object  with  it,  as  far  as  he  could  learn, 
was  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

He  also  exhibited  a  curious  instance  of  a  silver  *' apostle's  spoon" 
in  a  private  collection,  the  peculiarity  being,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  figure  of  the  saint  was  incised  in  the  bowl  instead  of  being  formed 
into  a  statuette  on  the  handle,  as  was  the  usual  custom ;  secondly, 
there  was  an  inscription,  which  had  puzzled  many  antiquaries  to 
decipher  it.  It  was  without  doubt  in  the  Low  German  language, 
and  in  very  debased  Gothic  letters,  which  were  to  be  read  as 
follows : — 

ICABIA  UT  ALLEB  KOT. 

HELP  GOT  T7N(s) 
IK  HEBBE  Q'ELA, 
GET  BAT  KIBOBi.  GET. 

The  reading  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  probable  one  was, 

"  Maria,  out  of  all  need,  Qon  help  ub. 
I  have  hope ?" 

After  the  various  objects  had  been  examined  the  meeting  separated. 
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®t(nftB  ®erm,  1866. 

June  7.  The  meeting  was  held,  by  the  permission  of  the  Curators, 
in  the  New  Museum.  The  Rev.,  the  Mastbb  of  Balliol  Colleos, 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

S.  P.  CocKSBSLL,  Esq.,  Gh.  Ch.»  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabksb  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Church  of  St.  Puden- 
tiana  at  Rome. 

''  In  order  to  make  the  history  of  the  Church  of  St.  Pudentiana 
intelligible  to  persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  general 
history  of  the  city  of  Rome,  it  seems  necessary  to  make  a  few 
preliminary  obserrations. 

'*  The  church  is  situated  in  a  part  of  the  large  house  or  palace 
of  the  Senator  Pudens,  who  occupied  it,  and  perhaps  built  it,  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  about  a.d.  40.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  house  remains,  much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed,  or 
than  is  mentioned  in  any  of  the  guide-books:  being  chiefly  those 
parts  which  are  below  the  leyel  of  the  street  and  the  adjoining  vine- 
yards, they  have  been  generally  overlooked,  although  it  has  always 
been  known  that  the  church  was  on  the  site  of  the  palace,  or  part 
of  it,  and  it  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldest  church, 
that  is,  the  oldest  foundation  in  Rome,  and  Baronius  in  his  '  Annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,'  mentions  the  fact  that  parts  of  the  palace 
were  in  existence  in  his  time. 

''  This  palace  was  probably  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  one.  Rome 
being  a  very  ancient  city,  most  of  the  old  palaces  have  been  rebuilt 
on  the  same  sites  again  and  again,  and  it  is  accidental  whether  any 
portions  of  the  earlier  structures  have  been  preserved  or  not.  Each 
palace  had  its  garden  or  vineyard  attached  to  it,  and  the  whole 
was  fortified  and  separated  from  adjoining  properties  by  a  wide 
and  deep  fowa  on  all  sides,  within  which  was  the  (igger^  or  mound, 
or  bank. 

"  Originally,  in  the  time  of  the  early  Kings  of  Rome,  the  buildings 
were  most  probably  of  wood  only,  like  those  of  nearly  all  primitive 
people.  On  the  top  of  the  aggtr^  or  bank,  would  be  a  palisade  with 
wooden  towers  at  the  comers,  and  a  wooden  gatehouse^  the  palace 
itself  being  further  in. 
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'*  It  is  probable  that  the  palace  also  had  been  fortified  in  the  same 
manner  with  rude  stone  walls  of  barbarous  construction,  during  the 
time  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  Republic,  but  we  have  very  little  remain- 
ing that  is  earlier  than  the  Empire. 

**  Eemains  of  the  fortifications  of  the  time  of  the  Empire  are  nu- 
merous; in  many  cases,  indeed,  these  walls,  with  the  series  of  vaults 
supporting  them,  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  built  more  for  con- 
venience, to  keep  up  the  loose  earth  on  the  sloping  part  securely  and 
make  a  level  surface,  than  for  defence.  In  some  places  these  vaults 
were  used  for  shops,  as  on  the  clivuSj  leading  up  from  the  Via  Sacra 
to  the  palace  and  temple  of  Claudius.  It  is  probable  that  the  vaults 
round  the  edge  of  the  palace,  supporting  the  level  surface,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  temple,  were  also  used  for  shops  and 
warehouses.  In  other  parts,  where  the  city  was  thickly  inhabited, 
these  vaults  were  used  for  cellars,  and  it  was  found  generally  con- 
venient to  raise  the  level  of  the  street,  or  ma,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  fossa  to  the  tops  of  the  arches,  or  often  still  higher,  to  a  level 
with  the  second  story  of  the  house. 

^^  From  this  circumstance  many  of  the  ancient  Roman  houses 
were  very  lofty,  with  two  stories  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and 
three  or  four  above  that  level. 

"  To  Londoners,  Somerset  House  and  the  Adelphi,  built  upon 
sloping  ground,  and  in  close  imitation  of  an  ancient  Eoman  house, 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  usual  plan  at  Rome  during  the  Empire,  and 
indeed  long  afterwards. 

^^  In  these  underground  chambers,  that  is,  not  in  the  actual  cellars, 
but  in  the  story  above  them,  though  still  below  the  level  of  the 
street,  most  of  the  early  Christian  churches  were  originally  made  ;  that 
is  to  say,  before  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  Christians  were 
afraid  to  shew  themselves  too  publicly  on  account  of  the  frequent 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected.  St.  Pudentiana  was  one 
of  these,  and  the  original  church,  consecrated  by  Pope  Pius  I.  about 
the  year  160,  remains  perfect  under  the  present  church,  to  which  it 
forms  a  crypt. 

"  Unfortunately  it  is  so  much  filled  up  with  loose,  dry  earth,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  get  into  it,  or  to  see  any  part  of  it,  except  the  vaults 
and  the  top  of  the  arches. 

^  A  considerable  number  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  remain,  also 
filled  up  with  loose  earth  in  the  same  manner ;  this  earth  has  evi- 
dently been  thrown  in  through  the  windows  from  the  street  and  vine- 
yards above  in  comparatively  modern  times.  The  only  one  of  the 
chambers  that  I  was  able  to  examine,  has  evidently  been  made  into 
a  bath-room  in  a  house  previously  existing. 

"  One  portion  of  the  house  above  ground  also  remains ;  this  is 
a  lofty  flat  wall  behind  the  apse  of  the  upper  church,  and  in  this  wall 
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are  three  large  and  tall  windows,  apparently  those  of  the  great  hall, 
but  they  are  bricked  up  with  brickwork  of  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
which  appears  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the  walls  themselves ;  these 
are  without  doubt  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
apse  of  the  church  has  a  very  fine  mosaic  picture  of  the  fourth 
century  upon  it,  and  the  wall  of  the  apse  is  built  immediately  within 
the  windows,  so  as  completely  to  block  them  up,  but  not  actually 
part  of  the  same  construction. 

*'  These  archs&ological  observations  agree  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner  with  the  recorded  history  of  the  church." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Prbsidekt  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  evidence ;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
lecturer,  the  meeting  separated. 

Some  Photographs  and  Diagrams  were  exhibited,  illustrating  the 
subject  of  the  Lecture. 
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annual  Jttcetfng,  1865. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held,  by  pprmission  of  the  Curators,  in 
the  Taylor  Building.     The  President  in  the  chair. 

W.  J.  Rowland,  Esq.,  Worcester  College,  was  duly  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  Due  di  Brolo,  head 
of  the  house  of  Laucia,  had  been  elected  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  Report  was  read  by  the  Junior  Secretary  as  follows : — 

AlWUAL  REPORT. 

'*  The  meetings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  have  not  been 
«o  numerous  as  usual.  The  lectures,  however,  have  been  of  great  and 
varied  interest,  and  shew  that  it  is  from  no  lack  of  subject  or  ability  on 
the  part  of  members  to  bring  fresh  and  valuable  information  before  the 
Society,  that  there  is  not  a  longer  list  of  papers  to  which  reference 
has  to  be  made  in  the  Annual  Report. 

**  In  the  past  Michaelmas  Term  two  interesting  communications 
were  made  to  the  Society.  The  first  was  by  Professor  Westwood,  on 
a  series  of  casts  taken  from  the  relics  of  Charlemagne,  which  have  been 
preserved  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  These  were  interesting,  both, from  an 
artistic  and  historical  point  of  view.  As  work  of  a  period  when  we 
have  so  few  specimens  remaining,  they  were  curious  as  shewing  how, 
in  some  kinds  of  workmanship,  art  had  so  far  advanced ;  while,  belonging 
to  and  illustrating  the  life  of  the  great  monarch,  they  could  not  fail  to 
suggest  many  historical  associations.  On  both  these  points  Professor 
Westwood  dwelt  in  his  lecture,  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  the  advantage 
of  the  subjects  of  Art  and  History  being  taken  into  consideration  by  one 
and  the  same  society. 

**  Dr.  Millard's  lecture  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  classify. 
Passing  over  the  early  history  of  printing,  he  shewed,  by  a  beautiful 
series  of  early  printed  books,  how  rapidly  the  art  spread  throughout 
Europe.  He  pointed  out  how  printing  seemed,  as  far  as  artistic  beauty 
was  concerned,  to  have  sprung  into  existence  suddenly,  and  in  its  per- 
fection at  the  very  commencement.  In  mentioning  Dr.  Millard's  name, 
the  Committee  feel  that  they  must  do  so  with  the  regret  that  the 
Society  has  lost,  by  his  departure  from  Oxford,  one  of  its  earliest, 
most  active,  and  most  able  supporters. 

"One  lecture  only  was  delivered  during  the  Lent  Term,  but  one 
which  excited  much  interest,  namely,  on  Pompeii.  Mr.  Richard  Ph^n6 
Spiers  had  brought  with  him  a  large  collection  of  beautiful  drawings 
made  by  his  own  hand.  To  these  he  had  added  a  fine  collection  of 
photographs  and  stereoscopic  views,  and  in  an  able  and  entertaining 
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lectnre  he  pointed  out  the  several  features  of  interest,  which  shewed 
not  only  the  daily  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  but  the 
suddenness  of  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  them. 

"  During  the  present  Term  we  have  had  but  one  meeting  also.  On 
that  occasion  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  who  has  but  lately  returned  from  Bome, 
gave  an  account  of  his  recent  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  buildings 
beneath  the  church  of  St.  Pudentiana.  These  buildings  he  considered 
were  certainly  as  early  as  the  first  century,  and  shewed  such  alterations 
as  we  read  were  made  in  the  house  of  Pudens,  namely,  first  the  con- 
struction of  baths  by  Novatus,  the  son  of  Pudens,  and  afterwards  the 
alteration  into  a  church.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  remains  were 
without  doubt  those  of  the  house  of  Pudens,  the  intimate  friend  of 
St.  Paul.  Mr.  Parker  also  briefly  referred  to  several  other  antiquities 
of  Borne,  but  chiefly  of  Christian  art. 

'*  It  will  be  seen,  by  this  enumeration,  that  both  Art  and  History  have 
been  fairly  represented. 

''Your  Committee  have  usually  taken  some  notice,  in  their  Annual 
Seports,  of  the  architectural  works  which  have  been  carried  forward 
in  Oxford.  During  the  past  year  they  have  chiefly  to  refer  to  the 
progress  of  the  works  at  Christ  Church.  This  has  been  very  rapid, 
and  the  lofty  pile  now  assumes  an  important  place  amongst  the  towers 
and  spired  of  Oxford.  It  is  a  building  on  which  there  must  necessarily 
be  great  diversity  of  opinion,  and  it  is  rather  a  question  of  the  taste  of 
the  age,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  architect  and  those  concerned 
have  carried  out  a  design  in  the  prevailing  architectural  fashion.  This 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  but  whether 
this  fashion  has  arisen  from  a  study  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
Gothic  art»  is  a  point  on  which  many  may  entertain  very  serious 
doubts. 

"  Of  less  pretensions,  but  not  devoid  of  much  merit,  is  the  restora- 
tion of  Worcester  College  Chapel.  The  decoration  and  fittings  are  of 
the  most  elaborate  kind ;  and  while  many  may  take  exception  to  the 
general  effect  as  not  suited  to  a  chapel,  still,  as  the  choice  lay  between 
carrying  out  fully  the  design  of  a  chapel  of  that  style,  or  building  a  new 
one  in  another  style,  it  seems  to  the  Committee  that,  the  College  having 
decided  upon  the  former,  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  perfect 
way  in  which  the  work  has  been  carried  out. 

**  In  Magdalen  College  the  empty  niches  on  the  reredos  have  been 
filled  with  carved  figures,  which  add  much  to  the  effect  of  the  chapel. 

''To  the  new  church  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  a  spire  has  been 
added  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

**To  the  north  of  Oxford,  also,  a  decided  progress  is  to  be  remarked 
in  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture  for  domestic  buildings.  In 
many  instances  the  architect  seems  to  have  been  most  successful^  w^le^ 
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near  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  large  warehouses  of  Messrs.  Grimbly 
and  Hughes,  and  the  new  Randolph  Hotel,  exhibit  a  marked  improve- 
ment, with  the  one  exception  of  their  disproportionate  height,  upon  the 
buildings  which  they  have  replaced. 

"  To  return  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Society. 
**  The  state  of  the  finances  is  still  prosperous ;  but  there  is  one  point 
upon  which  the  Committee  have  not  the  pleasure  at  present  to  con- 
gratulate the  Society.  They  had  hoped  that  the  changes  which  were 
made  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  would  have  been  such  as  to  admit  of 
their  meeting  in  a  building  containing  the  various  works  of  art  and 
antiquity,  which  it  was  their  special  object  as  a  Society  to  describe 
and  explain.  They  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  changes  have  not  pro- 
duced this  result,  but  they  are  still  hopeful.  In  the  interim,  the  want 
of  some  definite  place  of  meeting  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  they  believe  it  is  to  this  cause  mainly  that  they  have 
to  attribute  the  fact  that  their  meetings  have  not  been  so  numerous,  or 
so  numerously  attended,  as  the  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the 
members  of  the  Society  would  fairly  warrant  them  in  anticipating. 

"The  past  few  years,  however,  have  certainly  been  sufficiently 
prosperous  to  shew  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  Society  in  Oxford, 
and  that  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  history  in  the  University.'* 

The  Pkbsidbnt,  in  a  few  remarks,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  and  then  called  upon  Mr.  E.  A.  Pbeemak  for  his  lecture  on 
"  Gsesar :  his  Forerunners  and  Followers."     Mr.  Freeman  said — 

*'By  the  order  of  the  President  I  ascend  the  Bema,  and  I  think  it 
right  to  say  that  it  is  only  by  the  order  of  the  President  and  Secretaries, 
which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  obey,  that  I  have  undertaken  to  speak 
to  yon  on  'Caesar,  his  Forerunners  and  Followers.'  I  have  not,  how- 
ever,  been  getting  up  the  subject  at  all  with  special  reference  to  this 
lecture.  At  my  time  of  life  one  does  not  come  to  Oxford  to  read,  and 
during  the  few  days  that  I  have  been  here,  my  time  has  been  occupied 
by  an  Academical  duty,  that  of  examining  the  compositions  for  the 
Stanhope  Prize,  and  I  can  therefore  give  you  little  more  than  the 
result  of  a  certain  amount  of  reading  and  thought  at  different  times, 
some  perhaps  not  very  far  distant.  It  is  a  subject  which,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  has  lately  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  owing  to  the 
work  of  a  certain  personage,  of  which  the  last  thing  that  I  have  heard 
is  that  the  publishers  not  being  able  to  dispose  of  it  at  ten  francs, 
the  original  price,  are  awaiting  the  author's  instructions  to  know 
whether  they  may  sell  it  for  five  francs.  Of  that  work  we  all  pro- 
bably know  something,  and  we  know  pretty  well  the  object  with 
which  it  is  written  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  written — ^that'it  is 
not  exactly  the  most  accurate  of  books  in  detail,  and  that  the  effect 
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of  it  is  to  giro  perhaps  the  most  complete  perversion  of  history  that 
one  has  seen  for  a  long  while  past.  We  are  told  that  we  ought  to 
worship  great  men,  and  then  we  get,  hy  way  of  specimens  of  great 
men,  the  elder  Buonaparte,  which  I  suppose  is  a  delicate  euphemism 
for  the  younger,  Csssar  himself,  and,  hy  what  extraordinary  process 
I  know  not,  mixed  up  with  these  is  Charles  the  Great.  What  busi- 
ness Charles  the  Great  has  in  company  with  either  of  the  other  per- 
sonages it  is  not  very  easy  to  see,  except  the  mere  fact  that,  as  the  title 
of  CsBsar  had  become  attached  to  the  imperial  power,  it  was  so  far  of 
course  borne  by  him  as  well  as  by  others.  Whether  the  author  of  the 
book  had  any  confused  notion  that  Charles  the  Great  had  something  to 
do  with  Paris  and  France  in  some  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  German 
conqueror  ruling  over  them,  I  will  leave  other  people  to  judge.  We 
are  called  upon  to  worship  great  men,  and  we  are  told  that  these  are 
the  three  great  men  we  have  to  worship.  If  we  do  not  fall  down 
and  worship  all  three  equally,  then  we  are  told  that  we  are  like  the 
Jews  crucifying  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  rest  that  we  read  in  that 
notorious  preface. 

**  All  this  talk  about  CsDsar  and  Caesarism  has  turned  up  in  various 
forms,  and  all  these  odd  paradoxes  are  cropping  up  in  different 
quarters.  I  take  up  the  *Portnightly  Review,'  and  there  I  find 
an  elaborate  defence  of  Catilina  by  Mr.  Beesley.  It  seems  that 
Buonaparte  had  served  Catilina  a  little,  but  that  Mr.  Beesley  was  de- 
termined to  serve  him  much.  In  Buonaparte  this  was  excusable. 
The  name  of  Catilina  evidently  rouses  a  kindred  feeling  in  his  mind ; 
there  is  a  natural  love  in  the  mind  of  a  successful  conspirator  for  every 
conspirator  whom  he  comes  across.  He  has  therefore  something  to 
say  for  Clodius,  for  Catilina,  and  for  everybody  else  of  the  sort  who 
oomes  on  the  stage.  It  is  only  fair  that  a  man  who  has  been  guilty 
of  a  successful  midnight  conspiracy  should  have  some  pity  and  tender- 
ness for  those  whose  conspiracies  were  not  equally  successM  with  his 
own.  Probably  if  Catilina  had  succeeded,  he  would  have  been  equally 
great  with  Ceesar  or  Buonaparte.  He  did  not  succeed;  therefore  of 
course  his  attempts  were  treasonable :  so  perhaps  it  is  only  a  generous 
thing  to  tell  us  that  he  was  a  great  hero,  even  though  at  the  expense 
of  Csesar. 

"  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Beesley  that  Caesar  was  not  really  the  successor 
of  Marius — that  the  real  head  of  the  popular  party,  the  great  man  who 
should  be  worshipped  as  such,  was  after  all  no  other  than  Catilina. 
Of  this  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge ;  we  may  leave  Catilina  and  Csesar 
to  settle  their  own  differences.  One  was  unlucky  and  the  other  was 
lucky,  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  much  real  difference  between 
them.  Each  rebelled  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  but  one  rebellion 
was  put  down  and  the  other  was  successful.    But  apart  from  this^ 
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all  this  talk  about  CaesariBm  and  the  lessons  we  are  to  draw  from  it 
seems  simply  to  amount  to  something  like  this, — that  democracy,  re- 
publicanism, liberty  of  any  sort,  is  something  altogether  worn  out, 
that  people  hare  only  to  fall  down  and  put  their  necks  under  the  heels 
of  these  great  men  wherever  they  find  them,  that  these  great  men  are 
to  settle  everything  for  us,  thut  no  one  is  to  raise  hand  or  foot  against 
them,  that  we  are  to  assume  that  whatever  they  do  must  be  right, 
even  if  we  cannot  see  how.  If  CsBsar  or  Buonaparte  does  anything, 
we  are  not  to  weigh  him  in  the  same  balance  in  which  we  should 
weigh  anybody  else,  but  we  are  to  assume  that  whatever  he  does  is 
done  firom  pure,  holy,  and  patriotic  motives,  and  we  must  not  venture 
to  say  a  word  against  him.  Of  course  if  an  act  of  Pompey,  or  Cicero, 
or  Cato,  bears  the  mark  of  human  infirmity,  then  we  may  apply  the 
laws  of  common  morality ;  we  may  say  this  is  wrong,  foolish,  and  so 
forth ;  but  if  Caesar  does  exactly  the  same  thing,  it  is  impossible  that 
Caesar  could  have  had  any  but  the  most  exalted  motives,  and  we  must 
look  on  his  acts  accordingly. 

"  Now  putting  aside  all  this  stuff,  the  real  lesson  to  be  learned  firom 
the  change  of  Bome  firom  a  republic  iilto  the  Caesarean  despotism,  is 
not  any  general  theory  about  democracies  or  aristocracies,  still  less 
any  general  dogma  that  senates,  or  assemblies,  or  liberty  itself,  are  all 
bad  and  exploded  things.  Whatever  is  said  of  that  sort  is  alike 
utterly  inapplicable  both  to  the  facts  of  Boman  history  and  to  the 
actual  occurrences  which  are  going  on  round  about  us.  There  is  a 
practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  later  Roman  history — a  lesson 
not  very  practical  just  now,  but  which  in  the  last  century  was  ex- 
ceedingly practical.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  part  of  the  world  to  which 
it  now  applies  in  its  fulness  %  but  so  long  as  the  republics  of  Bern, 
Genoa,  and  Venice  existed  as  republics  bearing  rule  over  subject  lands 
— that  is,  down  quite  to  the  end  of  the  last  century — that  lesson  was  an 
exceedingly  practical  one.  The  lesson  which  this  later  Eoman  history 
teaches  us  is  simply  this,  that  it  is  impossible  that  a  city  common- 
wealth can  administer  an  extensive  empire  in  such  a  way  as  to  consult 
the  fireedom  and  welfiure  of  its  subjects.  I  may  even  say  that,  if  you 
have  to  choose  between  the  two,  it  is  better  to  be  under  the  yoke  of 
a  despot  than  to  be  under  the  yoke  of  a  distant  republic.  This  proves 
nothing  against  republics,  nothing  against  democracy,  nothiag  against 
freedom  of  any  kind ;  it  proves  exactly  the  contrary ;  it  proves  that 
when  a  firee  city  departs  &om  the  original  principles  of  its  fireedom, 
when  it  does  not  extend  to  other  peoples  that  fireedom  which  it  claims 
for  itself,  when  it  in  this  way  acts  inconsistently,  it  forfeits  the  cha- 

*  I  leave  this  passage  as  I  spoke  it.  I  have  since  found  that  subjects  of  re- 
publics still  exist  in  North  Germany,  where  the  district  of  Vierland  is  held  in 
oomhmimum  by  LUbeck  and  Hamburg. — E.  A.  F.  i     /^r  Am  /^ 
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racier  of  a  free  state,  and  proves  a  worse  government  even  than 
despotbm  itself. 

"This  is  the  real  lesson  which  the  later  Koman  history  teaches 
ns,  and  to  apply  the  circumstances  of  that  history  to  large  countries 
like  England  or  France,  or  any  other  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  at 
this  time,  is  utterly  vain.  There  is  no  sort  of  analogy  hetween  their 
positions ;  hut  there  was  the  very  closest  analogy  down  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century  hetween  the  dependencies  and  subject  provinces  of 
Borne  and  those  of  the  three  great  republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Bern.  I  mention  Bern  specially,  but  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  other  Swiss  cantons.  I  speak  of  Bern  as 
being  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  them  all,  and  as  a  city  whose 
history  throughout  presents  a  wonderful  analogy  to  that  of  Borne. 
Bome  set  out  as  a  city-commonwealth,  just  like  Venice,  or  Bern,  or 
Carthage,  or  Athens,  or  any  other  pity-commonwealth,  ancient  or  me- 
diceval.  Gradually,  through  the  dissensions  and  struggles  and  revo- 
lutions which  went  on  within  her  own  walls,  Bome  worked  out  for 
herself  a  constitution  which,  for  a  single  city  with  a  small  surround- 
ing territory,  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  that  human  wisdom  ever 
did  work  out.  "We  see  how  that  constitution  worked  in  the  really 
great  days  of  Bome,  the  days  after  the  fends  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians  were  healed,  and  before  the  far  deadlier  and  baser  and 
more  destructive  feuds  between  rich  and  poor  began.  In  the  later 
Italian  wars — the  wars  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Punic  wars — above  aU,  in 
the  great  Hannibalian  war — you  see  the  most  wonderful  vigour,  and 
power,  and  energy,  and  unanimity,  everything  in  short  that  should  be 
seen  in  a  free  state,  displayed  in  the  action  of  the  Boman  Senate  and 
People.  The  Bomans  worked  out  for  themselves  a  constitution  in  which 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  both  came  in,  and  that  in  the 
very  best  way  in  which  both  could  come  in.  The  national  sovereign 
power  was  vested  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  the  whole  people  voting  in 
their  tribes.  It  was  this  assembly  which  made  laws,  which  declared 
war  and  peace,  which  elected  the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth ; 
but  the  ordinary  government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  a 
Senate,  aristocratic  if  you  please,  but  most  decidedly  not  oligarchic ; 
a  Senate,  in  which  no  seat  was  hereditary,  but  which  was  filled  by 
those  persons  who  had  held  the  magistracies  to  which  the  Boman 
people  elected  them.  That  the  people,  in  choosing  their  magistrates, 
should  have  a  certain  regard  for  noble  birth,  that  among  the  candidates 
the  great  deeds  of  those  who  had  gone  before  them  should  tell  in  favour 
of  their  descendants,  was  to  my  mind  neither  unnatural  nor  in  any 
way  objectionable.  In  truth  it  came  about  at  Bome,  just  as  at 
Venice  and  at  Bern,  that  a  certain  greatness  became  actually  hereditary 
in  certain  families.    You  may  see  the  same  tendency  not  ^§^^bfgfi' 
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tocratic  but  even  in  democratic  states ;  you  may  see  it  in  the  smallest 
Swiss  cantons,  that  members  of  great  families,  whenever  their  members 
shewed  themselves  at  all  worthy  of  distinction,  were  preferred  before 
anybody  else.  That  is  a  ten  lency  which  has  always  existed ;  it  always 
will  exist ;  it  is  not  the  creation  of  law,  and  law  cannot  alter  it.  But 
during  the  great  days  of  the  Roman  people  you  cannot  fairly  call  the 
government  an  oligarchy,  because  every  political  office  was  open  to 
every  citizen.  One  of  the  consuls  must  be  a  plebeian ;  both  might  be 
plebeians,  both  could  not  be  patricians.  As  the  Roman  commonwealth 
extended  itself,  as  it  conquered  this  place  by  arms  and  admitted  that 
place  as  an  ally,  till  gradually  a  large  territory  round  about  the  city 
was  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  it  naturally  happened  that  the 
citizens  of  these  places  were  admitted  to  the  franchise  in  a  body,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  former  condition  in  their  own  cities.  The 
nobles,  therefore,  of  these  conquered  and  allied  cities  received  only  the 
plebeian  franchise,  and  consequently  many  of  the  plebeians  were  as 
rich  and  as  noble,  and  boasted  as  long  pedigrees,  as  any  Fabius  or 
Cornelius.  This  was  one  thing  among  others  which  gave  to  the 
struggles  of  the  Roman  commons  that  character  which  sets  them  above 
almost  any  other  commons  that  we  read  of.  But  every  office  was  per- 
fectly open  to  every  Roman  citizen,  and  it  was  simply  a  sort  of  habit 
which  gradually  confined  the  great  offices  to  members  of  certain 
families,  to  the  old  patrician  houses,  and  to  those  great  plebeian 
families,  which,  though  once  looked  down  on  by  the  patricians,  had 
now  fully  established  their  place  as  their  equals.  When  Metellus 
thought  it  monstrous  that  Marius  should  stand  for  the  consulship,  he 
might  have  remembered  that  a  few  centuries  before  Appius  Claudius 
would  have  thought  it  equally  monstrous  for  Metellus  himself  to 
stand.  By  dint  of  this  constitution,  this  beautiful  mixture  of  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy,  allowing  scope  for  the  best  elements  of  both, 
and  repressing  the  worst  elements  of  both — ^by  dint  of  this  consti- 
tution the  Romans  gradually  conquered  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean 
world ;  but  then  it  naturally  appeared  that  this  constitution,  so  admi- 
rably suited  for  a  single  city  and  a  small  territory,  was  absolutely 
unfitted  to  administer  so  vast  a  dominion. 

"The  subjects  and  dependents  of  Rome  were  now  grouped  around 
the  full  citizens  in  difierent  degrees.  First  came  the  Latins,  a  sort 
of  half  citizens,  any  Latin  being  able  to  become  a  Roman  citizen  by 
various  easy  ways,  such  as  by  holding  a  magistracy  in  his  own  town, 
or  by  several  other  means — imperfect  citizens  we  may  call  them ; 
then  came  the  Italian  allies,  commonwealths  retaining  a  large  amount 
x)f  independence  among  themselves,  but  bound  to  serve  Rome  in  her 
wars,  and  too  often  subjected  t^  a  good  deal  of  irregular  oppression. 
Their  legal  condition,  however,  was  certainly  ^o^^aja^w^^ 
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1)ut  of  oourse  it  was  rery  galling  to  the  feelings  of  a  formerly  inde- 
pendent city  to  be  commanded  in  all  its  external  affairs  by  another 
city.  Beyond  these  you  find  the  provincials,  absolute  foreigners,  in 
utter  subjection,  subjection  indeed  often  cloaked  under  the  name  of 
alliance,  but  still  holding  a  position  in  every  way  distinctly  in- 
ferior, not  only  to  the  Bomans  but  to  the  Italian  allies  also.  The 
allies,  no  less  than  the  citizens,  were  looked  upon  as  a  superior  class 
by  the  provincials,  and  the  provincials  united  the  Italians  with  the 
Ilomans  in  the  common  hatred  which  they  bore  to  them,  for  we  find 
that  in  the  great  massacre  of  the  Bomans  by  order  of  Mithridates,  the 
Italian  allies  were  massacred  no  less  than  the  Eoman  citizens. 

*'  Now  here  we  come  to  the  great  difficulty  and  to  the  great  lesson* 
The  Eoman  commonwealth  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  whole 
of  Italy —  I  say  the  Boman  commonwealth  extended  itself  thus  far ;  of 
course  the  Boman  dominion  extended  itself  much  further.  I  mean 
by  the  Boman  commonwealth  the  body  formed  of  those  who  had  real 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  the  right  of  citizenship  was  extended  far 
more  liberally  by  the  Boman  commonwealth  than  by  any  other  city- 
commonwealth  on  record.  Still  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  any 
mere  city-commonwealth,  however  liberal  in  communicating  its  fran- 
chise, oould  solve  the  great  problem  of  giving  a  really  practical  free 
constitution  to  any  very  extensive  territory.  Bepresentation  was  a 
thiDg  unheard  of  in  all  the  ancient  commonwealths.  .  The  only  way 
by  which  a  city  like  Bome  could  communicate  freedom  to  any  other 
city,  was  by  giving  the  citizens  of  that  city  a  direct  vote  in  the 
Boman  assembly.  The  citizens  of  a  place  admitted  to  the  Boman 
franchise  were  either  formed  into  a  new  tribe  for  the  purpose,  or  else 
they  were  admitted  into  some  one  of  the  existing  tribes.  There  was 
a  wide  difference  in  the  political  weight  possessed  by  the  new  citizens, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  these  courses  was  adopted,  still  in  either 
case  every  one  of  the  citizens  of  that  city  received  a  personal  share 
in  legislation,  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  and  in  the  declaration  of 
war  and  peace.  He  received  a  personal  share,  not  merely  a  share  by 
representation.  If  a  man  wished  to  exercise  his  franchise  as  a  Boman 
citizen,  he  could  not  do  so  simply  by  electing  a  delegate  to  go  up  and 
sit  at  Bome,  and  vote  in  his  name ;  he  must  himself  go  to  Bome  and 
vote  personally.  This,  in  Italy,  as  throughout  the  ancient  world,  was 
the  only  means  which  any  city  had  of  extending  its  franchise,  and 
Rome  did  thus  extend  its  franchise  far  more  liberally  than  any  other 
city.  What  was  the  result?  That  constitution  which  worked  so 
admirably  for  a  single  city  with  a  small  surrounding  territory,  com- 
pletely broke  down  when  it  attempted  to  administer  a  large  .empire. 
The  more  liberal  you  are  with  your  franchise,  the  more  people  you  admit 
to  it,  the  more  utterly  unmanageable  and  unruly  becom< 
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assembly  in  which  all  those  people  have  personal  votes.  I  suppose  it 
never  happened  that  the  whole  multitude  of  Roman  citizens  came 
together,  but  we  know  they  did  assemble  in  enormous  numbers,  some- 
times filling  the  whole  Forum,  and  getting  on  the  roofs  and  giving 
their  votes  from  the  housetops.  In  short,  the  numbers  of  the  Eoman 
assembly  were  so  enormous  that  it  at  last  became  simply  a  mob,  a  thing 
which  I  need  not  say  the  assembly  of  Athens  never  became.  The 
Athenian  assembly  always  remained  distinctly  not  a  mob  but  a  parlia- 
ment— a  very  large  parliament  certainly,  but  still  a  parliament,  with 
its  regular  mode  of  proceedings,  its  rules  of  order,  breaches  of  which 
made  any  act  invalid,  its  debates  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  regular 
way.  We  know  quite  well  that  the  Boman  assembly,  in  the  days  of 
Caesar  and  long  before,  had  ceased  to  be  anything  of  the  kind ;  it  had 
become  simply  an  enormous  mob,  a  mob  which  very  often  instead  of 
peaceably  voting  took  to  fighting. 

**  Now  all  this  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  vast  extension  of  the 
Roman  franchise.  That  franchise  was  gradually  extended  over  the 
parts  round  about  Rome,  and,  after  the  Social  War,  over  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Of  course  to  extend  it  to  the  provinces  was  never  attempted  or 
thought  of  till  long  alter,  when  Roman  citizenship  had  become  a  mere 
name,  and  was,  in  short,  rather  a  disadvantage,  as  involving  extra  tax- 
ation, and  no  longer  conferring  any  political  privilege  whatever.  Thus 
every  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise  simply  made  the  democratic 
element  in  the  Roman  constitution  more  utterly  unruly  and  unmanage- 
able. Then,  looking  beyond  the  limits  of  those  Italian  allies  who  were 
gradually  called  into  citizenship,  you  have  provinces  where  the  people, 
to  speak  roughly,  had  no  political  rights  at  all,  but  simply  local  and 
municipal  rights,  rights  always  liable  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
commanders  of  the  legions  sent  to  keep  them  in  order,  and  not  con- 
ferring the  least  share  direct  or  indirect  in  the  management  of  the 
state  to  which  they  were  subject.  Undoubtedly  this  position  of  sub- 
jects of  a  republic  is  the  worst  condition  into  which  any  people  can 
fall.  And  the  freer  the  ruling  republic  is  in  itself,  the  worse  it  is  for 
the  people  who  have  to  be  governed  by  it.  In  the  common  bailiwicks 
of  Switzerland,  the  districts  which  belonged  to  all  the  cantons  in 
common,  each  canton  sent  a  bailiff  in  turn,  and  in  those  years  in 
which  the  subject  district  got  an  aristocratic  bailiff  from  Bern  or 
Zurich  they  were  very  much  better  governed  than  when  they  had 
a  democratic  bailiff  from  Uri  or  Unterwalden.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  a  democratic  state,  the  very  feeling  of  its  own  liberty  will  often, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  make  the  citizens  take  a  certain  pleasure  in 
the  difference  between  themselves  and  their  subjects;  while  in  an 
aristocratic  republic,  the  ruling  body  are  in  the  habit  of  governing 
a  large  number  of  subjects  near  at  home.     Consequently  when  the 
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common  bailiwicks  had  a  Bernese  nobleman  for  their  governor,  thai 
was  a  prosperous  year  compared  with  one  when  there  came  a  man 
from  TJri  or  XJntorwalden,  who  had  too  often  simply  bought  the  yearly 
magistracy  in  the  Landesgemeinde,  and,  just  like  Yerres  on  a  small 
scale,  went  to  make  the  most  he  could  out  of  it  Thus  you  have  these 
two  main  vices  developed  as  soon  as  Rome  attempted  to  govern,  first 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and  then  gradually  the  whole  world.  The  popular 
assembly  became  a  mere  ungovernable  mob,  which  could  not  deliberate 
or  discharge  its  legislative  and  elective  functions  in  any  regular  way, 
and  the  whole  system  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  provincials  should 
be  otherwise  than  badly  governed. 

"Now  the  political  experience  of  the  ancient  world  supplied  no 
means  by  which  these  outrageous  evils  could  be  obviated;  repre- 
sentation was  unheard  of,  and  for  Home  to  have  united  all  her  con- 
quests in  a  federal  system  was  a  thing  which  neither  aristocratic  nor 
democratic  Romans  would  ever  have  thought  of  stooping  to  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  lay  the  real  evil,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  certain  sense  the 
despotism  of  the  CaBsars  was  a  relief  from  some  of  the  results  of  those 
evils.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  provinces  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  was  a  distinct  gain,  for,  bad  as  the  administration  was 
under  the  emperors,  oppressive  as  were  many  of  the  governors  who  were 
sent,  there  was  a  real  improvement  on  what  had  gone  before,  and  there 
was  more  hope  of  redress  for  the  provincials  against  a  bad  governor  in 
the  imperial  times  than  there  had  been  in  the  times  of  the  republic. 
But  what  does  that  prove  ?  Not  that  all  republics,  or  that  democratic 
republics,  are  bad,  or  that  liberty  is  in  any  shape  bad,  but  simply  that 
people  professing  to  be  themselves  free  ought  not  to  hold  other  people 
in  bondage.  That  is  the  lesson,  a  lesson  which  was  practical  as  long 
as  there  were  republics,  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  which  did 
hold  dependencies  in  exactly  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Roman 
republic  held  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  This  is  a  very  good  prac- 
tical lesson  for  those  who  want  it,  but  it  is  one  quite  different  fix)m 
what  Buonaparte  and  others  attempt  to  draw  from  the  same  facts. 
Those  facts  prove  nothing  whatever  as  to  democracy  being  a  bad 
thing ;  they  simply  prove  that  a  democracy  with  a  primary  assembly 
cannot  administer  more  than  a  very  small  state.  If  you  want  to 
govern  more  than  a  very  small  territory  as  a  free  state,  you  must 
resort  to  representation  or  federation,  or  some  other  similar  system. 

**  So  far  I  have  no  doubt  that  CsDsar  did  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
direct good  for  the  provinces.  Meanwhile  in  Rome  itself  things  had 
come  to  that  pitch  that  real  liberty  was  to  be  looked  for  anywhere 
else  than  in  the  popular  assembly.  I  understand  by  liberty,  a  state 
of  things  where  men  can  stand  up,  without  fear  and  without  danger, 
and  express  two  contrary  opinions,  and  then  take  a  fair  and  free  vote 
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between  them.  In  Ccesar'B  time  this  could  still  be  done  in  the  Roman 
senate,  but  it  could  no  longer  be  done  in  the  Roman  assembly.  I 
therefore  say  that  liberty  in  those  days  was  to  be  looked  for  no  longer 
in  the  democratic  but  in  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth. The  favourers  of  despotism  sometimes  argue  that  we, 
who  take  the  democratic  side  in  other  portions  of  history,  are  incon- 
sistent when  we  side  with  Cato,  and  Cicero,  and  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
because  they  were  essentially  aristocrats.  I  can  see  no  inconsistency 
in  so  doing.  I  do  not  care  about  the  name  of  democracy  or  aristocracy, 
or  any  other  name,  I  go  in  for  liberty  wherever  I  can  find  it;  and 
I  do  say  that  in  the  Senate  there  still  lingered  an  element  of  real 
liberty  which  in  the  public  assembly  had  ceased  to  exist.  Therefore 
I  hold  that,  bad  and  corrupt  as  the  whole  system  was,  it  is  in  the 
Senate^ — where  Cicero  spoke,  and  Cato,  and  Catulus,  and  all  those 
others  who  doubtless  had  their  faults  like  other  people,  but  who  I  still 
believe  were  really  great  and  good  men,  far  better,  at  any  rate,  than 
any  who  were  opposed  to  them — that  it  was  in  the  Senate,  among 
these  men,  aristocrats  as  they  were,  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  true 
element  of  liberty  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
Now  that  last  element  of  liberty  was  trampled  out  by  Caesar,  the 
leader  of  a  mob  not  worthy  of  being  called  a  people  or  a  commons, 
a  mob  utterly  incapable  of  carrying  on  any  peaceable  discussion,  but 
which  took  to  sticks  and  stones,  and  sometimes  to  sharper  weapons, 
as  the  best  argument  they  could  find  to  settle  their  differences.  But 
Caesar  did  not  appear  suddenly:  he  had  his  forerunners.  A  change 
had  been  hanging  over  the  commonwealth  for  a  long  time.  You  first 
get  the  beginnings  of  the  change  in  the  days  of  the  two  Gracchi. 
At  that  time  the  popular  element  was  not  so  completely  corrupt,  and 
I  see  in  the  Gracchi,  at  least,  two  men  whom  we  are  called  upon  to 
reverence  as  having  done  what  th3y  could  for  the  real  benefit  of  the 
people.  There  is  a  writer  who,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  greatly  in 
vogue  in  this  University  just  now,  namely  Theodore  Mommsen,  who 
I  suppose  was  there  himself  to  find  out  all  about  it,  for  he  seems  to 
know  so  exactly  what  everybody  did  and  thought ;  everything  that 
Cains  Gracchus  said  in  his  own  bedchamber  seems  somehow  to  be  re- 
vealed to  him.  Now  I  confess  that  I  was  not  there,  and  that  I  there- 
fore do  not  know  quite  so  much  about  it.  When  we  are  told  that 
Caius  Gracchus  aimed  at  royalty,  I  can  only  say  that  I  see  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  evidence  for  anything  of  the  sort.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  in  these  days  got  to  do  without  evidence.  This  Mommsen,  who 
appears  to  be  the  idol  now,  just  as  Niebuhr  was  in  my  time,  lives  in 
a  region  altogether  beyond  the  law  of  evidence.  He  does  not  give  you 
any  references,  or  any  reasons  for  thinking  so  and  so,  but  he  gives 
you  theories,  many  of  which  are  the  strangest  jg^^^ 
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ever  heard  of,  and  which  are  stuck  Id  to  the  text  jast  as  if  they 
were  the  most  certain  facts  which  nobody  ever  had  disputed.  I  see 
no  evidence  whatever  that  Cains  Gracchus  ever  aimed  at  royalty; 
I  simply  see  that,  having  been  very  much  persecuted  and  ill- used 
in  various  ways,  he  at  last  unfortunately  resorted  to  violent  mea- 
sures in  behalf  of  his  schemes,  and  so  perished.  Next  after  him  came 
Drusus,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  in  the  thick  of  the  Social  War  and 
of  the  great  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the  franchise. 
The  claims  of  the  Italians  were  taken  up  and  thrown  down  again  in  the 
most  remarkable  way  by  both  sides ;  they  were  sometimes  taken  up  by 
the  aristocratic  party  against  the  people,  and  sometimes  by  the  people 
against  the  aristocracy.  The  Italians  were  thus  tossed  backwards  and 
forwards  just  as  might  be  convenient  to  one  party  or  the  other,  till 
in  the  end  came  the  great  Social  War.  Now  that  Social  War  I  wish 
to  draw  particular  attention  to,  because  it  is  there  that  a  man  stands 
forth  to  whom  it  seems  to  me  that  a  sort  of  injustice  has  been  done. 
If  we  are  to  worship  "great  wicked  men,"  tyrants  who  boast  them- 
selves that  they  can  do  mischief,  I  think  we  may  find  one  of  that 
order  greater  than  either  Caesar  or  Buonaparte.  It  seems  to  me  that 
both  of  these  are  mere  paltry  performers  compared  with  Sulla.  In 
him  you  find  a  real  man,  a  true  /iryoXovrpoyfioyy  rt  mi  luiicoirpayftMPf  who 
did  whatever  he  had  to  do  in  the  most  thorough  way  that  any  man  in 
this  world  ever  did — a  man,  who  in  the  midst  of  all  his  crimes  (and 
I  grant  that  his  crimes  were  greater  in  themselves  than  the  crimes 
of  either  Caesar  or  of  either  Buonaparte,)  had  still  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  he  was  doing  something  which  he  himself  looked  upon  as  right. 
This  is  what  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  see  in  the  career  of  any  of  his 
rivals.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  everything  that  Caesar  did  must 
have  been  patriotic  because  it  was  Caesar  who  did  it,  but  I  cannot 
see  any  signs  of  patriotism  in  the  career  of  Caesar.  I  simply  see 
a  man  stained  with  every  conceivable  private  vice  and  public  ini- 
quity, but  who  had  at  the  same  time  certain  qualities  which  made 
him  peisonally  agreeable,  and  who  was  too  wise  to  rush  into  crimes 
which  were  not  needful  for  his  purpose.  Therefore,  though  he  scrupled 
at  nothing  to  serve  his  objects,  yet  when  he  came  to  power  he  did  not 
use  it  in  any  particularly  cruel  or  oppressive  way.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  with  his  modern  successor;  he,  too,  sticks  at  no  crime  to  gain  his 
objects ;  he  murders  people  in  the  streets,  sends  the  best  men  in  the 
land  to  prison,  and  ships  the  rest  to  Cayenne,  but  we  do  not  see  the 
exact  system  of  government  of  Fhalaris  or  Apollodoros  revived  under 
him  any  more  than  it  was  revived  under  Caesar.  But  where  the 
patriotism,  the  self-sacrifice,  is  in  cither  case,  I,  at  least,  cannot  see. 
In  the  case  of  Sulla,  however,  you  do  see  a  man  who  really  did 
make  war  for  an  idea,  a  man  who  had  a  principle,  a  man  who  evi- 
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dcntly  thought  nothing  of  himflelf,  who  was  ready  to  go  through 
any  toil  and  to  commit  any  crime,  not  simply  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, but  for  that  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  This 
extreme  spirit  of  party  is  doubtless  in  itself  a  vice,  but  it  becomes 
a  virtue 'When  compared  with  the  pure  personal  selfishness  of  Caesar 
or  Buonaparte.  You  have  in  Sulla  a  man  who  devotes  himself  to 
the  aristocratic  party,  who,  to  reestablish  the  power  of  the  Koman  aris- 
tocracy, will  commit  any  crime,  will  undertake  any  amount  of  labour, 
will  slaughter  any  number  of  men,  and  lay  waste  any  number  of  pro- 
vinces ;  but  when  he  has  done  his  work  he  does  not  take  to  himself 
crowns  and  sceptres,  he  does  not -call  himself  Emperor,  and  expect 
people  to  bow  down  at  his  feet  and  call  him  *  Your  Imperial  Majesty;' 
he  does  not,  like  CsBsar,  send  out  to  see  whether  the  people  can,  by 
any  trick,  be  got  to  salute  him  as  King ;  he  does  not  ask  for  a  laurel 
crown  because  he  happens  to  be  bald;  he  does  not  seek  to  found 
a  dynasty  in  his  own  honour ;  he  has  children  and  nephews,  but  he 
leaves  them  simply  in  the  rank  of  Roman  patricians  in  which  they 
were  bom.  When  he  has  done  all  his  work,  when  he  has  restored 
what  he  looked  on  as  the  ancient  government,  he  lays  down  his  power, 
he  goes  home  without  a  single  lictor,  he  offers  to  give  an  account  of 
anything  he  has  done  to  any  one  who  desired  it,  he  lives  the  rest  of  his 
life  unmolested,  and  at  last  he  dies  in  his  bed.  If  a  man  is  to  be 
a  criminal  at  all,  this  is  surely  the  grand  style  of  crimioal, — ^this  man 
who  felt  it  needless  to  surround  himself  by  guards,  who  could  walk 
home  and  Hve  for  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  private  citizen,  and  leave 
his  children  to  be  private  citizens  after  him.  If  a  man  is  to  be  a 
tyrant,  surely  this  is  a  very  much  greater  and  grander  tyrant  than 
Csesar.  But  some  may  say  that  Sulla's  work  died  out,  and  that  Caesar's 
lasted.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  work  of  Sulla  has  died  out.  It  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  Italy  and  in  the  history  of  the  world  frem 
that  time  to  this,  quite  as  plainly  written  as  the  work  of  Csesar.  In 
his  immediate  aim  of  restoring  the  Eoman  aristocracy  no  doubt  Sulla 
did  fail,  but  there  are  two  practical  points  at  the  present  moment  in 
which  we  see  the  effect  of  Sulla*s  career.  In  every  fresh  piece  of  news 
from  Borne  and  Italy  we  may  still  see  the  hand  of  Sulla  working  for 
good  and  for  evil  Why  is  it  that  B^me  still  occupies  such  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Italy  and  the  world,  that  men  are  anxious  to  know  what 
is  to  become  of  B^me,  with  a  feeling  which  does  not  extend  to  any 
other  city  of  Italy  or  of  Europe?  And  again,  how  is  it  that  the 
southern  part  of  Italy  has  for  ages  been  in  a  wholly  different  position 
from  the  northern,  that  it  still  lags  behind  all  the  rest,  that  for  cen- 
turies we  have  there  heard  of  misgovemment  and  brigandage,  such  as 
northern  Italy  even  in  its  worst  days  never  knew  ?  To  whom  is  all 
this  due  ?    I  believe  that  it  is  due,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  far  more 
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to  Sulla  than  it  is  to  CsDsar.  Hemember,  Ciesar  enslaved  Rome,  Csesar 
reigned  over  Rome,  but  Caesar  never  saved  Rome.  But  Sulla  did  save 
Rome ;  be  saved  ber  from  dangers  as  fearful  as  wben  Pyrrbus  or  Han- 
nibal drew  near  ber  gates.  Caesar  overcame  Gaul,  but  Sulla  overcame 
tbe  last  struggle  of  free  Italy,  a  struggle  in  wbicb  Rome  wai  for  tbe 
last  time  brougbt  to  tbe  brink  of  ruin.  Wben  Pontius  Telesinua — 
a  descendant  no  doubt  of  tbe  old  Pontius — was  at  tbe  Colline  gate 
witb  bis  Samnites,  crying  out  tbat  Italy  would  never  be  free  from  tbe 
wolves  wbilst  tbe  wood  that  sheltered  tbem  was  allowed  to  stand, 
tben  Rome  was  in  danger  indeed,  and  Sulla,  and  Sulla  alone,  rescued 
ber  from  tbat  danger.  It  was  fairly  on  tbe  cards  tbat  Rome  migbt 
have  been  conquered,  and,  if  so,  Rome  would  probably  have  been  de- 
stroyed, at  all  events  she  could  never  afterwards  have  kept  up  her 
former  place  in  Italy.  Sulla  thus  saved  Rome,  while  Caesar  simply 
enslaved  her.  Then  look  at  the  state  of  southern  Italy  from  tbat  time 
onward.  Those  brave  old  Samnites,  whose  unconquered  spirit  shone 
forth  tben  just  as  it  had  done  in  earlier  times,  were  a  people  who 
could  not  bo  held  down,  but  who  migbt  be  exterminated.  Extermi- 
nated they  were,  and  southern  Italy  has  been  a  desert  ever  since. 
The  whole  difference  wbicb  we  now  see  between  the  south  of  Italy 
and  the  north,  between  tbe  Samnite  country,  the  truest  old  Italy, 
and  Etruria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  tbe  whole  difference  between  these 
two  regions  arises  from  the  extermination  of  that  noble  people  at 
the  bands  of  Sulla. 

**  This  is  crime  indeed,  but  it  is  crime  done  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
crime  which,  in  its  results,  has  never  been  effaced.  Sulla  devastated 
Italy,  but  he  at  least  did  it  in  tbe  cause  of  Rome's  dominion ;  it  was 
reserved  for  another  *  Saviour  of  society,'  for  tbe  protector  of  the 
Holy  Eather,  the  eldest  son  of  tbe  Church,  to  do  the  same  evil  work, 
in  tbe  cause  of  Rome*s  subjection  to  a  foreign  enemy. 

"If  we  then  are  to  fall  down  and  worship  a  man  because  of  bis 
power  of  doing  evil  to  his  species,  at  any  rate  let  us  choose  the  great- 
est of  his  class,  let  us  fall  down  and  worship  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla 
rather  than  Caius  Julius  Caesar.  Run  through  the  early  career  of 
Caesar,  and  where  is  this  pure  patriotism  of  which  we  are  told  ?  I 
confess  that  I  see  no  traces  of  it.  I  see  a  man  who,  if  you  judge  his 
actions  like  those  of  other  men,  is  of  all  men  the  most  unprincipled. 
Tou  find  him  affecting  great  zeal  at  once  for  written  law  and  for 
abstract  righteousness.  He  is  so  zealous  for  abstract  righteousness 
that  be  must  punish  and  condemn  to  death  certain  of  Sulla's  creatures 
because  of  tbe  crimes  they  had  committed  during  Sulla's  dominion. 
This  was  doubtless  very  right  as  a  matter  of  abstract  justice,  but  it 
was  entirely  contrary  to  tbe  written  law,  which  secured  tbem  from 
all  punishment.     And  if  Caesar  bad  this  horror  of  all  who  ha4,fl 
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in  Sulla's  atrocities,  how  is  it  he  did  not  shew  that  horror  for  the 
foremost  and  very  worst  of  them,  for  Lucius  Sergius  Gatilina?  If 
CsBsar  was  thus  high-principled,  how  are  we  to  account  for  his  wanton 
attack  on  old  Eahirius,  dragging  him  forth  on  a  yery  doubtful  charge 
for  an  offence  committed  thirty-nine  years  before?  Probably  CeBsar 
had  no  serious  intention  that  Eahirius  should  be  put  to  death,  other- 
wise he  would  have  never  yielded  so  easily  to  the  mere  dodge  of 
puUing  down  the  flag  planted  at  the  Janiculum  and  so  of  dispersing 
the  assembly.  Probably  there  was  no  real  blood-thirstiness  in  the 
business,  but  simply  a  wish  to  frighten  the  other  party ;  still,  was  so 
shabby  a  trick  the  act  of  a  perfectly  righteous  and  patriotic  man  ? 

''Again,  was  it  the  act  of  such  a  purely  patriotic  man  to  make 
a  similar  ungenerous  attack  on  the  best  man  in  Eome,  on  Catulus, 
whom  aU  Rome  respected  and  admired,  to  bring  a  charge  of  pecu- 
lation against  him  which  he  could  not  prove,  and  to  try  to  prevent  his 
putting  his  name  on  the  newly  finished  temple  ?  Then  again,  if 
CsBsar  was  perfectly  honest,  how  are  we  to  account  for  his  joining 
wicked  people  like  Pompeius  and  Crassus?  In  that  notorious  book 
you  find  these  men  called  by  every  conceivable  name;  they  are 
wicked  and  foolish  in  every  way,  almost  as  bad,  in  short,  as  Cicero 
and  Cato.  No  doubt  there  were  great  crimes  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  both  of  them,  but  if  so,  why  did  this  immaculate  C©sar  link  his 
-fortunes  with  theirs?  We  are  told  that  Pompeius  and  Crassus  must 
have  had  bad  motives  for  joining  Caesar,  but  that  CsBsar  could  have 
had  only  good  motives  for  joining  Pompeius  and  Crassus.  That  is 
a  sort  of  historical  morality  which  I  do  not  understand.  If  Pompeius 
and  Crassus  were  such  thoroughly  bad  men,  then  Caesar  who  joined 
them  in  a  series  of  unprincipled  acts  could  not  have  been  perfectly 
righteous  and  patriotic.  I  only  ask  for  the  same  laws  of  morality  to 
be  applied  to  him  as  to  others.  In  the  career  of  Caesar  I  see  through- 
out  a  career  purely  selfish ;  not  indeed  a  career  of  pure  mischief;  Caesar 
was  not  a  man  who  delighted  in  bloodshed  or  oppression,  quite  the  con* 
trary ;  he  probably  would  have  shrunk  from  many  of  the  acts  of  Sulla. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  had  thousands  of  prisoners  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood,  at  any  rate  not  if  they  were  Roman  citizens  or 
allies.  Still  Sulla  was  acting  for  a  principle,  Caesar  was  acting  simply 
for  himself;  you  can  see  nothing  in  Caesar's  whole  career  but  a  deter- 
mination to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  everything,  at  any  cost,  pro- 
bably with  as  little  crime  as  might  be,  but  still  with  any  amount  of 
crime  that  might  be  needful  for  his  purpose.  And  when  Caesar  had 
got  power,  then  comes  his  paltry  love  of  gewgaws  and  titles  and 
ornaments,  his  dodging  for  this  honour  and  the  other,  which  is  just 
what  we  see  in  his  modem  follower,  but  which  we  do  not  see  in  the 
great  wicked  man  Sulla.  ^^^^^^^^^  by  ^OOgie 
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''  And  now  for  one  word  as  to  CaeBar's  death.    Remember  that,  ^en 
Gffisar  was  put  to  death,  it  was  an  act  which  we  must  not  judge  by  our 
modem  notions,  by  our  special  English  notions.    These  notions  lead  us 
to  look  with  undue  harshness  on  those  who  put  him  to  death.    We  hare 
a  horror  of  assassination  under  any  shape  or  circumstances,  which  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  events  of  our  own  history.     Ho^  in 
England,  political  assassination  has  never  been  necessary  at  any  time. 
We  have  never  had  a  tyrant  in  such  a  position  that  we  could  not 
dispose  of  him  either  by  force  of  law  or  on  the  field  of  battle.    We 
are  therefore  hardly  in  a  fair  position  to  judge  of  other  countries  and 
other  times  whose  feelings  were  wholly  different     The  death  of  CsDsar 
was  not  assassination  in  our  sense.    Jure  casus  est.     He  was  killed 
under  the  old  Valerian  law,  by  which  it  was  lawful,  by  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  citizen,  to  put  to  death  any  one  who  had  put  himself 
in  the  position  in  which  Ceesar  put  himself.    When  Brutus,  Cassius, 
and  the  rest  killed  Csssar,  they  were  not  breaking  the  law  of  Bome,  but 
obeying  it.     We  may  think,  if  we  please,  that  a  law  which  puts  such 
power  into  the  hands  of  private  persons  was  a  bad  law,  but  such  was 
the  law  of  Rome,  and  these  men  were  simply  obeying  it  when  they 
smote  CsBsar.    Jure  casus  est.    He  was  righteously  put  to  death ; 
whether  prudently  b  altogether  another  matter.    The  event  is  often 
held  to  prove  that  it  was  not  prudent,  but  we  must  not  judge  whoUy 
from  the  event.    As  it  turned  out,  the  imperial  despotism  was  re- 
established in  another  person  after  several  years  of  confusion  and  civil 
war.     It  may  therefore  be  plausibly  argued  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  let  Caesar  go  on  living  and  reigning.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  second  CsBsar  learned  a  great  deal  from  the 
fall  of  the  first.     His  yoke  became  much  lighter ;  he  was  much  more 
prudent  and  much  less  insolent,  no  doubt  because  his  uncle's  fate  was 
before  his  eyes.   We  do  not  find  in  Augustus  anything  like  the  craving 
after  personal  display,  the  seeking  after  titles  and  crowns,  which  we 
see  in  the  first  Csesar.    We  see  a  man  who  clutches,  it  is  true,  at  abso- 
lute power,  but  who  will  hold  it  in  the  most  decorous  and  quiet  way; 
a  man  who  rules  absolutely,  not  by  calling  himself  king  or  even  dicta- 
tor, but  by  uniting  several  contradictory  offices,  by  getting  one  grant  of 
power  after  another,  a  grant  of  this  extraordinary  power  for  five  years, 
of  the  other  extraordinary  power  for  ten,  all  which  in  the  aggregate 
formed  a  practical  despotism,  but  by  which  the  reality  of  subjection 
was  never  put  insolently  forward  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation.    Every- 
thing was  done  in  the  most  quiet  and  cautious  way,  which  must  have 
done  something  at  any  rate  to  lighten  the  yoke.  Whether,  if  the  elder 
Cassar  had  gone  on  in  the  full  swing  and  insolence  of  his  prosp^ty, 
he  would  have  given  Bome  anything  like  the  forty  years  of  peace  and 
quiet  that  his  nephew  gave  them,  may,  I  think,  be  very  : 
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If  80,  it  is  dear  that  those  who  put  OsBsar  to  death  did  not  do  quite 
such  a  miBchieyous  act  as  it  at  first  sight  appears.  The  j  not  only  cut 
off  one  tyrant,  but  they  did  a  good  deal  to  temper  the  tyranny  of  those 
who  came  after  him.  Now  in  the  state  of  things  which  Bome  had 
got  into,  when  the  democracy  was  completely  corrupted,  when  the 
proTinoes  were  in  such  a  state  that  almost  any  change  was  better  for 
them,  it  is  probable  that  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  despotism 
was  in  a  certain  sense  a  necessity ;  but  it  was  a  necessity  only  because 
the  republic  had  forsaken  the  duty  of  a  republic,  because  it  had  re- 
fused to  other  people  the  freedom  which  it  claimed  for  itself.  It  was 
a  necessity  only,  because  it  was  better  for  the  provinces  to  have  one 
master  than  many  masters.  But  that  any  form  of  tree  govemm^it, 
whether  aristocratic  or  democratic,  under  which  you  can  express  two 
opinions  and  take  a  vote  between  them,  is  in  itself  inferior  to  the 
absolute  power  of  one  man,  is  the  falsest  and  most  mischievous  in- 
ference that  ever  was  drawn  from  history  in  any  age.  And  what  is 
this  CsBsarism?  I  believe  it  to  be  the  worst  of  M  governments;  I  do 
not  mean  that  is  necessarily  the  most  oppressive ;  if  you  look  diligently 
you  may  find  some  eastern  Sultans,  some  Greek  and  Italian  tyrants, 
who  were  flEir  more  oppressive ;  but  was  not  the  peaceable  government 
of  Augustus,  is  not  the  government  of  Buonaparte  at  this  time,  the 
most  corrupting  of  all  governments  ?  We  are  told  that  they  make 
their  people  prosperous  and  quiet  and  all  that,  but  is  it  not  the 
very  greatest  mischief  of  the  system  that  they  do  so  ?  A  good  old- 
fashioned  tyranny,  which  sends  people  off  to  prison,  which  murders 
this  man  and  plunders  another,  really  does  less  mischief;  there  is  some 
hope  of  a  nation  under  that  sort  pf  tyranny,  some  hope  that  it  may  rise 
and  get  rid  of  its  tyrant;  but  a  tyrant  like  Augustus  or  Buonaparte, 
after  the  proscription  or  the  coup  d'etat  is  past,  does  nothing  of  that 
outrageous  kind;  he  rather  puts  his  people  into  a  sort  of  fool's 
paradise,  and  gives  them  a  prosperity  like  that  of  the  hog  in  his  stye ; 
he  is  a  tyrant  under  whom  people  may  eat  and  drink  and  get  rich,  but 
under  whom  every  noble  aspiration  is  crushed,  under  whom  there  is 
no  political  or  literary  life,  nothing  for  men  to  do  but  fiGdl  down 
and  worship  as  they  are  bid.  Whether  such  an  one  is  more  or  less 
criminal  than  the  other  class  of  tyrant,  I  do  not  profess  to  say ;  whe« 
ther  Phalaris  with  his  brazen  bull  sinned  more  or  less  deeply  than 
OsDsar  or  Buonaparte,  I  do  not  profess  to  say;  but  I  do  say  .that 
Phalaris  did  not  do  half  the  damage  to  the  world  which  Csesar  and 
Buonaparte  have  done. 

"  The  old  style  of  tyranny  does  not  corrupt,  but  provoke  the  people ; 
such  a  tyranny  sets  people's  backs  up,  and  cannot  last  long:  but 
Csearism  corrupts  the  people;  they  learn  to  hug  their  chains,  and 
when  they  come  to  hug  their  chains  there  is  no  more  hope  for  them. 
This  then  is  surely  the  worst  of  all  governments.     Even  a^^ai- 
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garohy  or  a  democraoy  admiaiaiering  distant  provinoee,  though  it  may 
be  aotoally  more  oppressive,  does  not  ia  the  same  way  corrapt.  It 
may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  while  it  lasts,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily corrupt  or  degrade  a  people.  Look  for  instance  at  the  canton 
of  Yaud,  held  for  260  years  in  complete  bondage  to  Bern  exactly  in 
the  same  way  that  the  provinces  were  to  Rome.  Yaud  was  not  op- 
pressed in  any  bloody  or  rapacious  way,  but  it  was  deprived  of  all  its 
political  rights,  and  its  inhabitants  were  subjected  to  many  galling  dis- 
tinctions. Still  it  was  never  corrupted,  and,  now  the  yoke  is  re- 
moved, we  see  it  one  of  the  freest  and  happiest  parts  of  the  world* 
Is  any  part  of  France  likely  to  fare  as  well.^  No,  because  the 
government — oppressive  according  to  our  notions,  but  not  oppressive 
according  to  French  notions— is  something  much  worse  than  oppres- 
sive, it  is  corrupting.  There  lies  the  real  sin  of  C»sarism,  Buona- 
partism,  or  whatever  we  may  call  it ;  it  makes  men  corrupt,  it  stifles 
everything  good  and  great  in  them,  it  does  not  leave  them  even  the 
energy  into  which  other  tyrannies  arouse  them,  the  energy  to  rise  and 
shake  off  their  chains.  Let  us  reverence  great  men  wherever  we  find 
them,  but  it  is  not  among  Gssars  or  Buonapartes  that  we  are  to  look 
for  them.  Let  us  not  deify  any  man,  and  let  us  look  somewhere  else 
for  the  great  men  whom  we  may  reasonably  reverence ;  let  us  seek  for 
men  who  did  not  do  mischief  to  their  species,  but  who  did  good ;  men 
who  delivered  nations,  not  men  who  enslaved  them ;  men  who  founded 
constitutions,  not  men  who  destroyed  them.  There  have  been  men 
who  have  had  despotic  power  in  their  hands  and  who  have  laid  it 
aside;  there  have  been  men  who  have  been  tyrants,  and  who  have 
willingly  given  up  their  tyranny ;  there  have  been  men  who  had  the 
chance  of  becoming  tyrants  and  who  did  not  choose  to  become  such.  We 
have  a  Lydiadas  in  the  old  world  and  a  Gavaignac  in  the  new ;  Lydiadas^ 
who  of  his  own  accord  laid  aside  the  tyranny,  and  Gavaignac  who  re- 
ftised  to  seize  the  tyranny  when  it  was  within  his  grasp.  Such  men 
as  these  are  surely  worthy  of  far  more  reverence  than  either  Gsesars  or 
Buonapartes.  If  we  wish  for  great  men  to  reverence,  there  are  plenty 
of  them.  We  may  choose  from  among  the  men  who  founded  and 
fostered  freedom  in  all  lands  and  ages ;  we  need  not  go  for  triads  of 
great  men  to  Gsasar,  Gharles  the  Great,  and  Buonaparte,  though  I. 
again  protest  against  Gharles  the  Great  being  placed  in  any  such  com- 
pany ;  we  need  not  go  to  crowned  heads  of  any  sort ;  we  have  the  men 
who  founded  free  constitutions  instead  of  overthrowing  them,  the  men 
who  delivered  nations  instead  of  enslaving  them.  Instead  of  GsDsam 
and  Buonapartes  we  have  EleisthenSs,  Licinius,  and  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort;  we  have  Timoledn,  Washington,  and  Garibaldi." 

At  the  conclifsion  of  the  lecture^  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
having  been  passed,  and  some  remarks  made  by  the  PaEsiDENT.  the 
meeting  separated.  '^'S'^''"^  '^  ^OOgie 
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ipfrst  iWeitlnj,  lent  tietm,  1866*. 

Feb,  27.     The  first  meeting  was  held,  by  permission,  in  the  Taylor 
Building ;  the  President,  Pbofbssoe  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  presents  were  announced : — 
'*  Sesstonal  Papers  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,"  1864-66. 

It  was  announced  that  an  invitation  had  been  received  from  a 
proposed  Congrii  Arehiologique^  to  meet  at  Antwerp  in  August,  1866. 

The  Bev.  E.  W.  Ubquhabt,  of  Balliol  College,  read  a  paper  on 
''  Assassinations.'* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  PBESiDEirr  made  some  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Urquhart's  paper,  and  conveyed  to  him  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting. 

Stcontt  iWtetfng,  lent  titrmt  1866. 

Ma/rch  12.  A  meeting  (postponed  from  March  6)  was  held,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Building;  the  Pbesidekt 
in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bristol  Architectural  and  Archseological 
Society,  respecting  Colston's  House.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  draw  up  and  forward  a  memorial  to  the  Society. 

"The  attention  of  the  Oxford  Architectoral  and  Historical  Society  has  been 
drawn  to  the  proposed  demolition  of  an  ancient  historical  building  in  yonr  city 
to  make  way  for  new  Assize  Conrts. 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  on  March  13,  a  resolution  was  nnanimonsly 
adopted  that  the  Committee  should  respectfully  express  the  earnest  wish  of  the 
Society  that  the  execution  of  such  proposal  may,  if  possible,  be  averted ;  and  that 
a  building  which  is  not  merely  interesting  to  the  architectural  and  archsBolog^cal 
student,  but  which  may  be  said  to  hold  an  important  place  amongst  the  historical 
monuments  of  the  country,  may  be  preserved. 

"The  wanton  destruction  of  venerable  buildings  in  past  years,  whereby  so 
many  precious  memorials  of  our  social  and  political  history  have  been  swept  away 
and  irrecoverably  lost,  is  now  generally  reprobated  and  deplored  as  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  want  of  taste. 

"  Such  proceedings,  except  in  the  vexy  few  instances  where  the  plea  of  absolute 
necessity  can  be  sustained,  are  inconsistent  with  the  improved  education  and 
taste  of  the  present  age. 

**  We  therefore  beg,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  most  respectfbUy  to  urge  upon 
you  the  desirableness  of  doing  all  in  your  power  to  save  a  relic,  the  destruction 
of  which  will  not  only  be  felt  as  a  great  loss  by  all  those  of  your  fellow-citizens 
who  feel  a  proper  pride  in  your  own  ancient  city,  but  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  mis- 
fortune by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  architectural  history  of  their  country." 

Mr.  G.  E.  Steeet  then  read  a  valuable  paper  upon  "  Some  Unde- 
veloped Lines  of  Study  in  Gothic  Architecture." 

■  There  were  no  meetings  of  the  Society  held  during  the  previous  Michael- 
'mas  Term.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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He  dwelt  first  of  all  on  the  Influence  of  Locality  upon  Art.  He 
said  that-^ 

''The  varieties  of  style  in  certain  districts  are  such  as  can  hardly 
escape  the  ohsenration  of  any  attentive  student  of  ancient  art.  But 
I  should  like  to  see  them  much  more  carefully  chronicled  and  illus- 
trated than  they  have  yet  heen.  It  is  true  that  the  first  scientific 
writer  on  English  architecture  in  this  century — ^I  mean,  of  course, 
Rickman,  whose  hook  is  to  the  present  day  the  hest  hook  we  have 
on  the  suhject — did  attempt  to  go  somewhat  into  this  suhject;  hut 
in  his  time  it  was  not  so  possihle  to  do  this  completely  as  it  would  be 
now,  and  to-night  I  shall  venture  to  indicate  some  of  the  instances 
which  may  be  given,  in  hopes  that  some  of  those  who  hear  me  will 
endeavour  to  follow  up  the  same  sort  of  enquiry  in  districts  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  Let  us  take  our  own  diocese,  and  we  can 
put  our  hands  at  once  on  a  certain  type  of  church  peculiar  to  a  certain 
district  I  allude  to  the  cruciform  churches,  of  which  such  stately 
and  remarkable  examples  exist  at  Lamboume,  Wantage,  Uffington, 
Faringdon,  Bampton,  and  Witney.  These  churches  are  not  all  built 
by  the  same  man.  They  diflfer  somewhat  in  age,  though  not  very 
much ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  a  sort  of  popular,  perhaps 
traditional,  respect  for  the  cruciform  plan,  with  central  steeple.  Lam- 
bourne  was  probably  the  first  example,  and  within  about  fifty  years  all 
six  churches  were  founded.  It  may  of  course  be  possihle  that  one 
man  built  them  all.  In  the  present  day  we  see  such  strange  diflferences 
in  the  same  man's  work,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the 
same  man  doing  works  only  so  far  dissimilar  as  these  are.  But  so  far 
as  all  my  study  of  old  architecture  goes,  it  leads  to  this  generalization, 
viz.  that  each  architect  repeated  himself  very  much  and  changed  but 
slowly  in  style.  One  knows  well  that  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
developments  which  are  going  on  around  him  is  impossible  now  which 
was  natural  then;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  when  the  nineteenth- 
century  architect  has  any  real  love  for  or  enthusiasm  about  his  art, 
it  is  almost  always  easy  to  detect  his  handiwork  by  the  character  of 
his  design  in  its  mass  as  well  as  in  its  details.  Indeed  one  may  say 
that  when  this  is  not  the  case  there  is  no  real  art,  for  when  the  artist's 
mind  is  not  expressed  in  his  work,  it  can  have  no  depth,  no  vigour, 
and  no  individuality  of  character, — qualities,  the  absence  of  which  in 
any  buildings  take  them  out  of  the  category  of  art  altogether.  So, 
then,  I  venture  to  assert  that  these  buildings  are  not  the  work  of  the 
same  man;  and  my  statement  is  the  more  worthy  of  trust,  because 
certainly  some  of  them  were.  If  any  one  will  compare,  for  instance, 
the  churches  at  Wantage  and  Bampton,  he  will  find  that  the  nave 
arcades  of  the  two  churches  are  almost  identical.  Their  columns  have 
capitals  beautifully  moulded  in  a  peculiarly  refined  and  delicate  way, 
and  just  alike.     Above,  the  arches  which  are  slightly  segmental  die 


against  cylindera  which  rest  upon  the  capitals ;  and  finally,  the  dimen- 
sions are  nearly,  if  not  exactly — I  speak  only  from  memory — the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  value  of  this  comparison  is  great,  for  it  so  happens 
that  Bampton  suffered  but  little  at  the  hands  of  medisval  church 
restorers,  whilst  Wantage  suffered  much.  So  that  if  any  one  wished 
to  know  what,  probably,  was  the  style  of  the  original  aisle  windows  at 
Wantage  (all  of  them  having  been  destroyed),  he  would  be  pretty 
certain  on  looking  at  Bampton,  that  the  man  who  ventured  on  the 
reproduction  of  the  same  columns  and  arches  would  also  venture  on 
the  reproduction  of  the  same  windows.  The  opinion  would  be  fortified 
if  he  went  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Bampton,  for  the  aisle  windows 
there  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  peculiarity  of  their  cusped 
inside  arches, — a  most  rare  feature ;  and  we  find  them  repeated  with 
remarkable  exactness  in  churches  of  the  same  age  at  Kempsford,  and 
several  other  places,  the  names  of  which,  writing  without  any  means 
of  refireshing  my  memory,  I  cannot  now  remember.  So,  again,  Bampton 
has  preserved  its  tower  and  spire,  and  the  chancel  of  Wantage  was 
rebuilt  entirely  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Again,  the  same 
group  presents  two  other  churches  with  somewhat  similar  marks  of  the 
same  hand  evident  in  their  design.  These  are  Ufifington  and  Faringdon. 
Uffington  Church  is,  as  most  of  you  no  doubt  know,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  thirteenth-century  buildings,  and  one  of  its  most 
peculiar  features  is  the  small  projecting  chapel  with  steep  stone  roof, 
which  is  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  each  transept.  This  arrange- 
ment, much  mutilated  now,  appears  to  have  existed  originally  at 
Faringdon  also,  and  it  is  so  peculiar,  if  not  unique,  that  one  can 
hardly  doubt  that  one  was  copied  from  the  other,  or  that  the  two 
churches  were  designed  by  the  same  man.  Again,  Uffington  Church 
had  originally  an  octagonal  steeple :  part  of  this  has  been  modernised ; 
but  in  a  village  near  Lambourne,  Welford,  we  see  an  octangular  steeple 
of  precisely  the  same  character,  and  which  one  can  hardly  doubt  shews 
very  much  what  was  the  original  character  of  that  at  Uffington.  That 
these  central  steeples  owed  their  existence  in  some  degree  to  the 
example  of  the  cathedral  is  highly  probable.  The  tower  and  spire  of 
Christ  Church  were  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and  Witney  and  Bampton 
shew  so  much  similarity  to  them,  that  one  may  be  justified  in  assuming 
that  had  Lambourne  and  Wantage  churches  still  retained  their  spires, 
they  would  have  also  been  very  much  founded  on  the  same  noble  type. 
The  value  of  this  examination  of  buildings  erected  by  the  same  man, 
or  under  similar  influence,  was  well  illustrated  in  the  restoration  of 
Merton  College  Chapel.  The  chancel  of  Trumpington  Church,  near 
Cambridge,  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same  man  who  built  the  choir 
of  Merton;  and,  if  I  remember  right,  there  is  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  college  and  that  parish  which  makes  this  supjpo8idon.^er^ 
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vrai$0mHahU.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Batterfield  had  to  restore  the 
chapel  of  the  college,  he  was  perfectly  right  to  go  to  Trampington, 
where  the  original  roof  still  remains  intact,  to  learn  what  the  proper 
form  of  roof  would  be," 

Mr.  Street  then  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  influence 
of  particular  artists  upon  the  style  of  entire  districts.  He  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  reference  to  the  cruciform  churches  of  the  fourteenth 
century  in  Cornwall,  while  those  of  the  fifteenth  were  almost  inyariably 
plain,  with  three  parallel  aisles.  He  referred  to  the  influence  of  some 
large  cathedrals,  and  pointed  out  Exeter  Cathedral  as  an  example,  in 
which  the  influence  could  be  traced  in  the  diocese.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  influence  of  material,  too,  was  clearly  to  be  traced  in 
many  districts. 

He  then  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
History  and  Art,  and  the  great  necessity  for  obtaining,  as  far  as 
possible,  accurate  dates  for  building,  by  a  comparison  of  early 
documents. 

He  concluded  his  lecture  by  several  valuable  remarks  upon  the  laws 
of  proportion  in  old  buildings,  and  the  modes  of  restoration  and 
enlargement  commonly  adopted. 

The  Pbesident,  in  returning  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Street 
for  his  interesting  lecture,  spoke  especially  of  the  influence  of  great 
builders  on  the  history  of  the  country.  He  also  referred  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  at  the  sources  of  information  respecting  the  date  of 
buildings,  most  of  the  documents — such  as  contracts,  builders'  ac- 
counts, &c. — having  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  GiLBXRTSOK  spoke  of  the  apparent  copying  by  the  builders 
of  a  district  from  some  great  central  example.  It  had  been  said  that 
Exeter  Cathedral  threw  its  shadow  over  the  whole  of  Somersetshire, 
in  respect  of  the  influence  it  seemed  to  have  exercised  on  Somersetshire 
churches ;  but  he  remembered  an  example  in  South  Wales  (Llanbadam 
Fawr),  which  seemed  to  be  a  copy  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  Probably 
that  cathedral  influenced  Devon  and  Cornwall  as  well  as  Somersetshire, 
and  as  regards  the  latter  county  that  may  have  in  its  turn  influenced 
South  Wales. 

Mr«  Medd  spoke  of  the  great  sameness  in  the  new  churches.  He 
thought  it  a  mistake  that  every  church  should  be  obliged  to  have  its 
exact  complement  of  tower,  epire,  aisles,  and  transepts,  besides  the 
chancel  and  nave.  This  tended  to  make  so  many  churches  alike,  and 
in  looking  at  the  engravings  which  appear  week  after  week  in  the 
'*  Illustrated  London  News,'*  any  one  would  be  struck  with  the  uni- 
formity. Surely  in  building  a  church  something  might  be  left  for  our 
succe^8or8  to  build  or  add :  this,  he  thought,  would  tend  to  get  rid  of 
much  oflhe  monotony  observable  in  the  designs  of  modem  churches. 
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Jpfrst  iWeetfng,  ®rfnitB  ®erm,  1866. 

May  23.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Term  was  held,  by  permission, 
in  the  Taylor  Building;  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Royal  Institution  of  British 
Architects  respecting  arrangements  for  exhibiting  architectural  drawings 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Paekeb,  F.S.A.,  who  had  just  returned  from  Rome,  gave 
a  lecture  upon  the  Primitive  Fortifications  of  Rome. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  are  traces  of  early  fortifications  on  each 
of  the  hills  of  Rome,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  scarped  cliffs  on  all  sides 
of  them.  Each  has  been  originally  a  separate  fortress,  and  in  each  case, 
below  the  scarped  cliff,  was  a  terrace,  or  a  slope,  which  he  believed 
was  what  was  meant  by  the  word  pomcdrium.  This  was  altogether 
a  local  name  for  this  part  of  the  fortifications,  and  it  puzzled  even 
the  vmters  of  the  time  of  the  Empire.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  was 
the  outer  wall  or  agger ^  or  fin%»,  and  beyond  that  the/o««a,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foBBa  was  usually  the  via.  These  two  things  are  so 
conitantly  united,  that  the  term  via-foBBa  was  proposed  to  designate 
the  roads  in  such  positions. 

Prom  many  passages  in  classical  authors  it  is  evident  that  the  general 
belief  was  that  the  original  settlement  was  on  the  Palatine,  and  that  this 
vras  surrounded  by  cliff,  terrace,  or  slope,  and  foss  ftom  the  beginning ; 
the  line  of  the  foss  marked  out  by  the  plough  with  oxen  being  one 
of  the  earliest  incidents  in  the  traditional  history  of  Rome.  The 
northern  end  was  more  strongly  fortified  than  the  rest,  and  was  the 
arx  or  citadel  of  the  original  settlers ;  portions  of  a  wall,  built  of  large 
blocks  of  tufa  without  cement,  remain  at  both  ends  of  this  arx.  To 
this  original  city  in  the  Palatine  the  Capitol  was  speedily  added,  and 
was  then  made  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the  new  city,  more  strongly  fortified 
than  the  rest,  as  was  usual,  having  been  in  this  case  a  natural  rock, 
called  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which  none  of  the  other  hills  were ;  all  the 
others  had  the  cliffs  Bcarped,  that  is,  cut  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  on 
those  the  earth  must  always  have  been  supported  in  a  vertical  position 
by  artificial  means,  originally  by  boarding,  or,  as  the  boards  decayed,  by 
stone  walls.  There  were  remains  of  walls  of  Etruscan  character  cor- 
responding with  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome  on  each  of  the  seven 
hilb,  and  in  other  parts  walls  of  the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Emperors,  sometimes  built  upon  or  against  the  walls  of  the  Kings. 
The  roads  at  the  low  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  foua  became  the 
streets  of  the  city,  and  their  level  was  not  altered  until  the  time  of 
the  Empire,  when  the  alteration  began  for  convenience,  (i^4^%V^" 
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going  on  ever  Bmce.  The  market-places,  or  fora^  were  at  the  same 
level  as  these  original  streets. 

All  early  cities  consisted  of  three  parts — the  arx  or  citadel,  the 
town,  and  the  pasture-ground.  In  Rome,  accordingly,  there  was  at 
a  very  early  period  the  Capitol  for  arXy  the  Palatine  for  town,  and  the 
Aventine  for  pasture-ground.  The  arx  of  an  ancient  city  usually  had 
a  triple  line  of  fortification,  the  town  a  douhle  one,  and  the  pasture- 
ground  a  single  one  only.  The  Aventine  was  not  included  in  the 
pomosrium  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  on  enlarging 
the  city  added  an  outer  wall  in  this  part,  which  made  a  pomcertum. 
The  seven  hills  were  combined  into  one  city  by  the  later  kings,  espe- 
cially Servius  Tullius,  who  built  a  great  a^^er,  more  than  a  mile  long, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  where  the  slope  was  too  gradual  to 
admit  of  a  scarped  cliff.  In  other  parts  he  only  strengthened  the  cliflfis, 
and  connected  the  hills  together  by  short  aggers  across  the  valleys  with 
gates.  The  great  a^ffer  of  Servius  Tullius  has  been  cut  through  by  the 
railroad,  and  the  section  of  it  shews  a  steep  wall  on  the  outside,  with 
a  large  bank  of  earth  against  it.  It  is  probable  Servius  also  made  an 
outer  Offffer  or  finis^  parallel  to  the  clifis,  all  round  the  city,  except  at 
the  Aventine,  and  upon  this  a^^er  for  the  most  part  the  wall  of  Aurelian, 
a  hundred  feet  high,  was  afterwards  built  The  enlargement  and  new 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  begun  by  Sylla,  and  continued  by  the 
early  Emperors,  but  their  enclosure  was  probably  only  an  a^^er  in 
some  parts,  until  the  time  of  Aurelian,  when  the  high  wall  was  com- 
pleted all  the  way  round. 

The  change  from  the  low  wall  or  Offger  to  the  high  one,  was  made 
in  the  third  century ;  the  gateway  fortresses  of  Honorius  were  added 
in  the  fourth.  The  change  in  the  height  of  the  walls  was  caused  by 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  attack  and  defence.  To  understand  early 
fortifications,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  mode  of  attack  and  defence 
in  use  at  the  period  when  they  were  built.  The  best  information  on 
this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Le-Buc's  book  on  **  Military  Archi- 
tecture,*' one  of  the  most  valuable  archeeological  works  of  our  day; 
he  shews  the  great  use  made  of  wood  in  all  early  fortifications,  both 
alone  and  in  towers  on  stone  walls. 

The  detached  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  were  occupied 
as  separate  forts,  each  connected  with  the  city  by  a  covered  way  or 
vta-foisa,  but  not  made  part  of  it.  The  Janiculum,  the  Vatican,  the 
Pincian,  the  Sessorium,  the  Lateran,  were  all  detached  forts  of  this 
description,  and  there  were  several  others,  all  of  which  may  be  traced 
by  their  fossa.  There  were  similar  ones  round  the  Etruscan  cities, 
where  the  situation  provided  hills  for  the  purpose,  such  as  the  Insula 
at  Veii. 


The  banks  of  the  Tiber  were  also  fortified :   at  first  only 
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piece  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitol,  called  the  Pulchrum 
Littus,  part  of  which,  of  the  time  of  the  Kings,  remains;  this  was 
continued  when  the  fortifications  were  enlarged,  northwards  by  Sulla, 
southwards  by  Claudius.  In  part  of  the  Pulchrum  Littus  is  the  mouth 
of  the  stream  that  runs  through  Rome  called  by  many  name9,  but  now 
usually  called  the  Marrana,  which  is  a  general  name  for  a  running 
stream.  This  is  the  southernmost  one,  and  is  an  aperture  left  in  the 
original  wall  in  the  style  of  the  Kings,  of  large  stones  not  cut  by  the 
saw,  and  without  cement.  An  arch,  more  northward,  is  of  the  time 
of  Camillus,  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  and  quite  of  late  Etruscan  cha- 
racter, and  through  this  the  principal  stream  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
still  runs.  Nearly  opposite  to  it  there  are  some  very  remarkable  large 
stone  corbels  for  carrying  a  great  iron  chain  across  the  river,  carved 
into  the  form  of  lions'  heads,  of  late  Etruscan  character.  These  are 
often  under  water,  and  had  not  been  observed  until  Mr.  Parker  dis- 
covered them  by  accident  in  1865.  ^ 

The  earliest  fortifications  of  Rome  are  said  to  be  a  copy  from  those 
of  Alba  Longa;  and  there  are  remains  of  a  remarkable  reservoir  for 
water  on  the  Palatine,  made  in  a  cave  on  the  rock,  which  continued 
to  be  used  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  as  a  reservoir  for  the  aqueducts. 
There  is  a  very  similar  cave  reservoir  at  Alba  Longa  (miscalled 
a  prison).  Both  have  peculiar  funnel-shaped  wells,  the  smaller  aperture 
being  at  the  top;  similar  cave  reservoirs,  with  these  wells,  have  not 
been  observed  elsewhere. 

The  pavements  of  the  original  foss-ways  vary  in  depth,  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground ;  they  have  been 
found  in  nearly  all  the  recent  excavations  in  Rome,  and  are  recorded 
in  numerous  other  instances  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  fre- 
quently two  pavements,  one  about  ten  feet  above  the  other.  In  one 
case,  under  the  Scotch  College,  the  old  pavement  was  found  at  the 
depth  of  forty  feet,  but  this  is  on  the  side  of  the  Quirinal  Hill,  where 
the  old  zig-zag  road  up  the  hill  has  been  altered  into  a  straight  one 
by  Sixtus  V. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  archsological  plan  of  Rome,  and 
by  a  number  of  photographs  of  the  objects  mentioned.  The  great 
point  which  the  lecturer  aimed  to  bring  out,  was  that  all  these  early 
remains  confirm  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
according  to  the  legends,  shewing  that  there  is  probably  more  truth 
in  them  than  it  is  the  custom  now  to  admit. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Chaibman  made  some  obser- 
vations, and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  lecturer. 
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Sbeconb  iVUetingi  ^rinfti  ^em,  1866. 

May  30.  The  second  meeting  of  the  term  was  held^  by  pennission, 
in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  President,  Professor  Ooldwut  SmiHy  in 
the  chair. 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  proposed  to  take  the  place  of  the  fire 
outgoing  members  of  Committee : — 

ProfeMor  Weitwood,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 
Ber.  J.  S.  Treacher,  M.A.»  Merton  College. 
Ber.  W.  JaekMm,  MJL»  Worcester  College. 
BeT.  H.  Ettridge,  M.A.,  Trinitj  College. 
E.  G.  Braton,  Esq.,  Architect. 

Mr.  FsBBicAK  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  English  Constitution  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

The  following  are  some  short  extracts  from  the  paper  ^ : — 

^'  What  the  constitution  was  under  Eadgar,  that  it  remained  under 
William.  This  assertion  must  be  taken  with  aU  the  practical  draw- 
backs which  are  involved  in  the  forcible  transfer  of  the  Crown  to 
a  foreign  dynasty,  and  in  the  division  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  Kingdom  among  the  followers  of  the  foreign  King.  But  the 
constitution  remained  the  same ;  the  laws,  with  a  few  changes  in  de- 
tail, remained  the  same ;  the  language  of  public  documopts  remained 
the  same.  The  powers  which  were  vested  in  King  William  and  his 
Witan  remained  constitutionally  the  same  as  those  which  had  been 
vested  in  King  Eadgar  and  his  Witan  a  hundred  years  before.  The 
change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  country,  the  change  in  the  spirit 
of  the  national  and  local  administration,  the  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  Kingdom  to  foreign  lands,  were  changes  as  great  as  words  can  ex- 
press. The  practical  effect  of  these  changes  was  a  vast  increase  of 
the  royal  power,  and  the  introduction  of  wholly  new  relations  between 
the  King  and  every  class  of  his  subjects.  But  formal  constitutional 
change  there  was  none.  I  cannot  too  often  repeat,  for  the  saying  is 
the  very  summing  up  of  the  whole  history,  that  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  not  the  wiping  out  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  the  language,  the 
national  life  of  Englishmen." 

''  The  changes  which  distinguish  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies from  the  tenth  and  eleventh  are  not  owing  to  any  one  cause. 
Many  of  them  are  merely  the  natural  results  of  altered  circumstances. 
Many  of  them  are  the  work  of  lawgivers  legislating  for  a  new  state  of 
things,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  confirming  or  restoring  ancient  EngUsh 

*  The  Essay  forms  part  of  the  work  since  pnhlished  at  the  Oxford  UniTersity 
Press,  entitled,  *'The  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest." 
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ioBtitations  under  foreign  names.  Many  of  them  are  due  to  the  in- 
genuity of  lawyers  whose  minds  were  full  of  theories  of  law  wholly 
alien  to  the  principles  of  ancient  English  jurisprudence.  All  these 
changes  were  in  some  sort  the  ultimate  results  of  the  Conquest.  Some 
of  them  were  actually  caused  by  that  event ;  others  were  hastened  by 
it.  But  of  very  few  indeed  was  it  the  direct  and  immediate  cause. 
The  English  Kingship  gradually  changed  from  a  Kingship  of  the  old 
Teutonic  type  into  a  Kingship  of  the  later  mediaeval  type.  The 
change  began  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  it  was  hastened  by  the 
Norman  Conquest;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  long  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Such  a  change  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
work  of  one  man  or  of  one  generation." 

''From  the  time  of  Ecgberht  onwards,  there  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  King  and  the  Ealdorman.  The  King  is  a  sovereign,  the 
Ealdorman  is  only  a  magistrate.  The  King  may  be  hampered  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  by  the  rights  of  his  people  or  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  great  men  of  his  realm  ;  he  may  be  chosen  by  his  Witan  and  he 
may  be  liable  to  be  deposed  by  them ;  still  he  is  a  sovereign,  inas- 
much as  he  does  not  rule  by  delegation  from  any  personal  superior. 
He  may  even  be,  by  original  grant  or  more  probably  by  eommendatum, 
dependent  on  some  more  powerful  King ;  but  even  such  dependence 
does  not  degrade  him  from  his  sovereign  rank.  His  relation  to  his 
over-lord  binds  him  to  certain  external  services,  but  in  his  internal 
government  he  remains  perfectly  independent,  with  his  power  limited 
only  by  the  laws  of  his  own  realm.  But  the  Ealdorman  has  become 
distinctly  a  subject.  He  may  hold  the  fullest  royal  power  within  his 
own  district ;  he  may  be  the  descendant  of  former  Ealdormen  and 
even  of  former  Kings ;  he  may  reasonably  hope  to  hand  on  his  dignity 
to  his  own  children  ;  still  he  is  not  a  sovereign,  but  a  subject.  The 
King  is  supreme ;  the  Ealdorman  is  simply  sent  by  him.  He  is 
a  Viceroy  appointed  by  the  King  and  his  Witan ;  he  is  liable  to  be 
removed  by  them,  and  he  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  exercise  of 
his  authority.*' 

"  The  powers  of  the  ancient  Witenagemot  surpassed  beyond  all 
measure  the  powers  which  our  written  Law  vests  in  a  modem  Parlia* 
ment.  In  some  respects  they  surpassed  the  powers  which  our  con- 
ventional Constitution  vests  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  King 
could  do  absolutely  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his  Wise  Men. 
First  of  all,  it  was  from  them  that  he  derived  his  political  being,  and 
it  was  on  them  that  he  depended  for  its  continuance.  The  Witan 
chose  the  King  and  the  Witan  could  depose  him.  The  power  of  de» 
position  is  a  power  which,  from  its  very  nature,  can  be  exercised  but 
rarely ;  we  therefore  do  not  find  many  Kings  deposed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament either  before  or  since  the  Norman  Conquest.    But  we  do  find 
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instances,  both  before  and  since  that  event,  wbieh  show  that,  by  the 
ancient  constitution  of  England,  the  Witan  of  the  land  did  possess  the 
right  of  deposing  the  sorereign,  and  that,  on  great  and  emergent  occa- 
sions, they  did  not  shrink  from  exercising  that  right.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  confused  history  of  Northumberland,  where  at  one 
time  Kings  were  set  up  and  put  down  almost  daily.  Such  revolutions 
were  doubtless  as  much  the  result  of  force  as  of  any  legal  process ; 
still  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  legal  forms  were  commonly  obserred, 
and  in  one  case  we  find  it  distinctly  recorded  that  they  were.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  better  attested  history  of  the  line  of  Cerdic. 
Four  times — we  might  more  truly  say  five  times — twice  before  and 
twice  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  the  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
or  of  the  English  been  deprived  of  his  kingly  office  by  the  voice  of  his 
Parliament.  Sigeberht  of  Wessex,  in  the  eighth  century,  was  deposed 
by  the  vote  of  the  General  Assembly  of  his  Kingdom,  and  another 
King  elected  in  his  stead,  ^thelred  the  Second  was  deposed  by  one 
act  of  the  Legislature  and  restored  by  another.  Edward  the  Second 
was  deposed  by  Parliament ;  so  was  Richard  the  Second.  At  a  later 
time  the  Parliament  of  England  shrank  from  the  formal  deposition  of 
James  the  Second,  and  took  refuge  in  a  theory  of  abdication  which, 
though  logically  absurd,  practically  did  all  that  was  wanted.  But  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  had  no, such  scruples,  and  that  body,  in  full 
conformity  with  ancient  examples,  declared  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to 
be  forfeited." 

"  If  the  Witan  could  depose  the  King,  still  more  undoubtedly  did 
the  Witan  elect  the  King.  It  is  strange  how  people's  eyes  are 
blinded  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  talk 
about  the  times  before  and  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  as  if 
the  Act  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Boyal  Succession  had  already  been 
in  force  in  those  days.  It  is  strange  to  hear  a  number  of  princes, 
both  before  and  since  the  Conquest,  popularly  spoken  of  as  *  usurpers,' 
merely  because  they  came  to  the  Crown  in  a  different  way  from  that 
which  modem  law  and  custom  prescribe.  It  is  strange  that  people 
who  talk  in  this  way,  commonly  forget  that  their  own  principle,  so  far 
as  it  proves  anything,  proves  a  great  deal  more  than  they  intend.  If 
Harold,  Stephen,  John,  were  usurpers,  JEXfred  and  Eadward  the  Con- 
fessor were  usurpers  just  as  much.  Alfred  and  Eadward,  no  less 
than  John,  succeeded  by  election,  to  the  exclusion  of  nephews  whom 
the  modem  law  of  England  would  look  upon  as  the  undoubted  heirs 
of  the  Crown.  All  this  sounds  very  strange  to  the  historic  mind ;  but 
it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the  result  of  simple  ignorance.  It  is  stranger 
still  to  hear  others  talk  as  if  hereditary  succession,  according  to  some 
particular  theory  of  it,  was  a  divine  and  eternal  law  which  could  not 
be  departed  from  without  sin.     Our  forefathers  at  any  rate  knew 
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nothing  of  any  Buch  superstitions.  The  ancient  English  Kingship  was 
elective.  It  was  elective  in  the  same  sense  in  which  all  the  old  Teu- 
tonic kingdoms  were  elective.  Among  a  people  in  whose  eyes  birth 
was  highly  valued,  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  King  should  be 
the  descendant  of  illustrious  and  royal  ancestors.  In  the  days  of 
heathendom  it  was  held  that  the  King  should  come  of  the  supposed 
stock  of  the  Qods.  These  feelings  everywhere  pointed  to  some  par- 
ticular house  as  the  royal  house,  the  house  whose  members  had 
a  special  claim  on  the  suffi*ages  of  the  electors.  In  every  Kingdom 
there  was  a  royal  family,  out  of  which  alone,  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, Kings  were  chosen;  but  within  that  royal  family  the 
Witan  of  the  land  had  a  free  choice.  The  eldest  son  of  the  last  King 
would  doubtless  always  have  a  preference ;  if  he  was  himself  at  all 
worthy  of  the  place,  if  his  father's  memory  was  at  all  cherished,  he 
would  commonly  be  preferred  without  hesitation,  probably  chosen 
without  the  appearance  of  any  other  candidate.  But  a  preference  was 
all  to  which  he  was  entitled,  and  he  seems  not  to  have  been  entitled 
even  to  a  prefer^ice  unless  he  was  actually  the  son  of  a  crowned  King. 
If  he  were  too  young,  or  otherwise  disqualified,  the  electors  passed 
him  by  and  chose  some  worthier  member  of  the  royal  family.  Alfred 
and  Eadred  were  chosen  in  preference  to  the  minor  sons  of  elder 
brothers.  Eadward  the  Confessor  was  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
absent  son  of  an  elder  brother.  At  the  death  of  Eadgar,  when  the 
royal  family  contained  only  minors  to  choose  from,  the  electors  were 
divided  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  brother.  Minors  passed 
by  at  one  time  might  or  might  not  be  elected  at  a  later  vacancy. 
iElthelwold,  the  son  of  ^thelred  the  First,  who  had  been  passed  by 
in  favour  of  his  uncle  -Alfred,  was  again  passed  by  on  iElfred's  death, 
because  no  claim  could  compare  with  that  of  Eadward,  the  worthy  son 
of  the  most  glorious  of  fathers.  The  children  of  Eadmund  were  passed 
by  in  favour  of  their  uncle  Eadred,  but  on  Eadred's  death,  the  choice 
fell  on  the  formerly  excluded  Eadwig.  And,  as  a  certain  prefereuce 
was  acquired  by  birth,  a  certain  preference  was  acquired  by  the  re- 
commendation of  the  late  King.  So  Eadgar  recommended  his  elder 
son  Eadward  to  the  electors ;  so  Eadward  the  Confessor  recommended 
Harold,  ^thelwolf  had  long  before  attempted,  by  the  help  of  a  will 
confirmed  by  the  Witan,  to  establish  a,  peculiar  law  of  succession, 
which  soon  broke  down.  But  it  seems  clear  that  a  certain  importance 
was  attached  to  the  wishes  of  a  deceased  and  respected  King,  as  con- 
veying a  distinct  preference.  But  it  was  no  more  than  a  preference ; 
the  person  who  had  this  advantage,  whether  by  birth  or  nomination, 
could  still  be  passed  by  without  breach  of  constitutional  right.*' 

"The  King  of  the  English  was  thus  suzerain  lord  or  external  su- 
perior of  all  the  princes  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.     In  that  character, 
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from  the  days  of  iEthelstan  onwards,  our  Kings  assnmed  titles  beyond 
those  of  ordinary  royalty,  titles  which,  in  strictness,  belonged  only  to  the 
successors  of  Charles  and  of  Constantine.  They  appear  in  their  pub- 
lic acts  as  Ba9ileu$^  Cct%ar^  Imptrator^  ImperaUr  Auguitui.  Several 
questions  at  once  arise.  Are  these  titles  mere  outpourings  of  vanity, 
mere  pieces  of  inflated  rhetoric,  mere  specimens  of  the  turgid  style  of 
the  tenth  century  P  Or  do  they  imply  a  serious  claim  on  the  part 
of  the  English  Kings,  to  be  looked  on  as  something  more  than 
mere  Kings,  to  be  deemed  the  peers  of  the  Lords  of  Imperial  Bome, 
Old  and  New?  And,  if  they  do  imply  such  a  claim,  from  what 
was  that  claim  understood  to  be  derived?  Did  the  Emperors  of 
Britain  in  the  tenth  century  inherit,  or  claim  to  inherit,  their  Impe- 
rial rank  from  the  provincial  Emperors  who  reigned  in  Britain  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries  ?  Are  we  to  trace  an  uninterrupted 
succession  of  Imperial  sovereignty,  from  Carausius  onwards,  through 
Maximus,  Constantine,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  and  the  eight  Bretwaldas, 
down  to  the  Imperatores  and  Basileia  of  the  days  succeeding  the  Com- 
mendations of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde  ?  Or  are  we  to  see 
in  these  titles  merely  an  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Contemporary 
Boman  Emperors,  Eastern  and  Western;  an  imitation  indeed  not 
grounded  solely  on  a  love  of  sounding  titles,  but  on  a  feeling  that  the 
English  sovereignty  was  in  some  sort  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
Kings,  that  it  had  something  in  common  with  that  of  the  Emperors, 
that,  in  short,  the  King  of  the  English  held  in  his  own  island  a  posi- 
tion answering  to  that  which  the  Emperor  of  the  Bomans  held  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  These  questions  have  given  rise  to  a  large  amount 
of  controversy.  My  own  belief,  briefly  to  sum  it  up,  is  that  vanity 
and  the  love  of  sounding  titles  may  well  have  had  some  secondary  share 
in  the  matter,  but  yet  that  these  titles  were  seriously  meant  as  a  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  the  Imperial  position  of  the  English  Crown.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  was  the  least  thought  of  any  succession  from 
the  ancient  provincial  Emperors,  or  from  any  phantom  of  Imperial 
sovereignty  which  may  have  lingered  on  among  the  Welsh  at  the 
time  of  the  English  Conquest  or  afterwards.  I  believe  that  these 
titles  were  assumed  in  order  at  once  to  claim  for  the  English  Crown 
an  absolute  independence  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and  to  assert  its  right 
to  the  same  sort  of  superiority  over  all  the  princes  of  Britain  as  the 
Emperor  exercised,  or  claimed  to  exercise,  over  all  the  princes  of  the 
Continent.  I  believe,  in  short,  that,  as  the  Metropolitan  of  England  was 
sometimes  called  alterius  orhis  Apostolieus,  so  the  King  of  the  English 
claimed,  though  I  do  not  find  the  exact  words  used,  to  be  tUterim  orhis 
Imperator" 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer  was  proposed  by  the  President,  who 
also  made  some  remarks  on  the  lecture. 
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Annual  imeetfng,  1866. 

June  6.  The  President  (Professor  Goldwin  Smith)  took  the  chair, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Oxford,  explained  the  necessity  of  his 
resigning  his  office. 

The  Rev.  CilSois  Shtblet,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  fulfil  the 
office,  was  therefore  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Society. 

On  his  taking  the  chair,  a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Society  generally,  proposed  by  the  secretaries  to 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  for  the  time  and  attention  which  he  had 
bestowed  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  JxjiaoB  Ssobetajlt  then  read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year,  as  follows : — 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

"  Yous  Committee  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  past  year,  if  measured 
by  the  number  of  lectures,  has  not  been  so  successful  with  the  Society 
as  usual,  but  such  lectures  as  have  been  delivered  have  been  most 
valuable,  and  may  be  classed  under  Architecture  and  History. 

''To  the  former  belongs  a  most  interesting  lecture  by  Mr.  Street, 
and  another  on  the  Early  Fortifications  of  Rome  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 
In  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Street  passed  in  review  such  subjects  as 
The  Influence  of  Locality  as  well  as  of  Individual  Artists  and  Material 
upon  Art.  The  Connexion  of  History  and  Art,  and  the  History  of 
Mediaeval  Architects.  The  Laws  of  Proportion  in  old  buildings,  and 
the  Modes  of  Restoration  and  Enlargement  commonly  adopted. 

"  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Walls  and  Fortifications  of  Rome, 
pointed  out  how  much  there  was  remaining  which  agreed  with  the 
traditions  recorded  in  Livy,  and  other  classical  writers.  He  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  existence  of  the  scarped  cliffs  to  each  of  the  hills,  that 
being  the  primitive  mode  of  fortification,  while  his  remarks  upon  the 
later  fortifications  were  illustrated  by  a  large  coUection  of  photographs. 

''  On  Historical  subjects  we  had  two  lectures,  one  on  Assassination, 
by  Mr.  Urquhart,  of  Balliol  College,  in  which  he  referred  to  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  recorded ;  the  other  on  the  English 
Constitution  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  in  which  Mr.  Freeman 
shewed  how  little  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  laws 
resulted  from  the  Conquest. 

'*  Your  Committee,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  have  sent  a  protest 
respecting  the  threatened  destruction  of  Colston's  almshouses  at  Bristol, 
and  they  believe  that  their  efforts,  together  with  those  of  others,  will 
prove  successful. 
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"  The  Committee  hare  received  a  general  inyitation  to  the  roemhera 
of  the  Society  from  the  Committee  of  the  International  meetmg  at 
Antwerp,  and  the  Secretaries  are  willing  to  receive  the  names  of  those 
who  would  wish  to  attend,  in  order  that  they  may  forward  such  to  the 
proper  quarters." 

The  PRSsiDBirT  then  called  upon  the  Deak  of  Westmikstkr  for  his 
promised  lecture  upon  the  *'  Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  \" 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  DxAir,  the  meeting 
separated. 


Jflxst  iVUetfng,  imfciaelmas  ^erm,  1866. 

Ifov,  21.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Term  was  held,  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  Eev.  P.  O.  Msdb 
in  the  chair. 

A  lecture  was  given  on  the  '*  Early  Christian  Sepulchral  Stones  in 
the  Museums  of  Italy/'  by  Professor  Wbstwood,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  an  extended  tour  in  that  country,  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  examining  this  particular  class  of  monuments,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  Romano-British  and  other  contemporary  inscribed  and 
sculptured  stones  found  throughout  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  with  the  Eunic  stones  of  Scandinavia.  In  none 
of  the  Italian  monuments,  however,  (and  they  are  to  be  found  by 
hundreds  in  the  different  museums,  especially  in  the  lapidary  gallery 
of  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  great  series  at  St.  John  Lateran,  now  in 
course  of  arrangement  by  De  Roesi,)  were  noticed  either  the  curious 
formulae  adopted  on  early  stones  of  this  country,  or  their  very  distinct 
style  of  ornamentation,  varying  as  both  do,  in  the  monuments  of  th^^ 
several  great  districts  of  these  islands.  The  Professor  had  formed 
a  very  extensive  series  of  rubbings  of  these  Italian  stones,  in  which 
the  inscriptions  were  usually  accompanied  by  some  interesting  sym- 
bolical figure  of  a  Christian  character,  whilst  the  ornamental  detailt 
which  so  constantly  decorate  the  British  stones  are  almost  as  generall) 
wanting  in  the  Italian.  A  number  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
symbolic  designs  were  exhibited  by  rubbings,  and  their  different 
peculiarities  pointed  out. 

*  The  substanoe  of  this  Lecture  has  appeared  in  an  interesting  work  by  the 
Dean  of  Westminster,  since  pnblbhed,  entitled  <*  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey." 
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Sbttonts  iSleeting,  imCdbaelmas  ^erm,  1866. 

2W.  5.  The  second  meeting  was  held,  by  permission,  in  the  Taylor 
Bailding;  GoLDWHf  Smith,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  OHAiBXAir,  in  a  few  remarks,  expressed  the  very  great  loss 
which  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  President,  Canon 
Shirley.  He  referred  both  to  his  amiable  character,  which  had  en- 
deared him  to  so  many  friends,  and  to  his  profound  learning,  which 
already  had  borne  some  fruits  in  the  series  of  works  issued  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  but  which  promised  so  much  to 
the  advancement  of  historical  science,  had  his  life  been  spared. 

Letters  from  the  President  of  the ''  Society  Imperiale  des  Architectes," 
and  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pears,  Head  Master  of  Repton  School,  were 
read.  The  latter  related  to  a  curious  discovery  which  the  boys  of  the 
school  had  made  while  digging  in  their  play-ground,  namely,  of  two 
arched  brick  chambers,  which  seemed  to  have  been  used  for  furnaces, 
or  drying  chambers. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"  The  Architectaral  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  WelU,  by  John  Henry  Parker, 
P.S.A."    1867. 

"  lUoftrationg  of  the  Arcbitectnral  Antiquities  of  Wells,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.**    1867. 

"Mosaic  Pictoret  in  Rome  and  Ravenna,  described  by  John  Henry  Parker, 
P.SJL."    1867. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Fbeexan  then  gave  an  account  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings  \  in  which  he  brought  together  all  the  incidents  related  by 
the  various  authorities ;  and  comparing  them  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  actual 
site,  he  presented  a  dear  and  corrected  account  of  this  important 
battle. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  Chairman  commented  upon  the 
absence  of  any  really  military  account  of  the  battle.  While  admitting 
the  great  interest  of  the  details  which  Mr.  Freeman  had  laid  before 
the  meeting,  still,  as  a  question  of  historical  accuracy,  it  was  difficult 
to  reconcile  many  points  in  the  narrative.  For  instance,  there  was  the 
difficulty  as  to  what  became  of  the  infantry,  or  the  charge  of  the 
cavalry.  Again,  the  object  of  the  feigned  charge,  as  recorded,  was 
not  apparent. 

After  some  words  in  reply  from  the  lecturer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

*  The  gnbstance  of  this  Lecture  will  shortly  appear  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  now  in  coarse  of  publication  at  the  Oxford 
Clarendon  Press. 
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Jflxst  itteeting,  ©dnftg  ®erm,  1867  •. 

Jfojf  15.  The  first  meeting  was  held,  by  permission,  in  the  Taylor 
Building;  the  Rev.  the  Pbbsident  of  Tbikitt  Collsoe  in  the  chair. 

The  CiTATRMAW  announced  that  the  Committee  had  determined 
upon  proposing  to  the  Society  some  changes  in  the  Rules ;  they  would 
read  their  propositions  at  the  next  meeting,  which  had  been  fixed 
for  May  29.  In  the  meanwhile  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  any 
suggestions  which  might  occur  to  members.  He  then  called  upon 
P&OFESSOB  WssTWOOD  for  his  promised  communication  on  the  Runic 
and  other  Cryptic  classes  of  Inscriptions. 

The  Fbofbssob  said  that  he  had  already  touched  upon  this  subject 
in  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  in  1861,  but  he  wished  on 
this  occasion  to  refer  especially  to  the  forms  of  letters  of  the  Alphabet, 
or  rather  of  the  "  Abacedarium,"  which  is  the  term  correctly  applied 
to  the  Latm  letters,  as  the  other  is  to  the  Greek. 

It  is  still  a  great  question  whether  the  Runic  letters  were  copied 
from  the  Latin,  or  whether  they  had  an  original  and  separate  source. 

He  exhibited  rubbings  of  an  inscription,  derived  from  the  church 
of  S.  Pudentiana,  in  Rome,  and  also  of  one  of  the  grand  inscriptions 
set  up  by  Pope  Damasus,  which  shewed  the  kind  of  letters  used  in 
the  third  century. 

He  next  considered  the  question  of  Uncial  letters,  some  authorities 
considering  that  their  name  was  derived  from  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  an  inch  {mcia)  long;  others,  that  the  name  was  a  corruption 
of  "  liters  initiaieu,**  Of  these  he  exhibited  some  splendid  Roman 
examples. 

He  also  exhibited  rubbings  of  the  celebrated  Cat-stone,  near  Edin- 
burgh, m  0CT[u]injL0  /ac[e]t  tetta  F[iLrv8  vio],  as  exhibiting  the 
Roman  letters  used  here  in  the  fourth  century,  and  of  the  examples 
from  other  early  Romano-British  examples  in  pure  Roman  characters. 
He  then  said  a  few  words  respecting  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  and  the 
celebrated  Rosetta  stone.  He  called  attention  to  a  rubbing  of  the 
diglot  inscription  segbaki  mac,  {=Jlli)  Cunotaki,  and  pointed  out  the 
connection  between  the  Ogham  characters  and  the  old  Roman  letters 
employed  in  the  two  inscriptions.  There  were  a  few  stones  in  Scot- 
land of  which  the  characters  were  quite  unknown.  Of  the  Runic 
inscriptions  there  were  some  2,000  known,  they  were  chiefly  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  There  exist  in  MSS.,  of  different  early  periods,  various 
Runic  alphabets,  which  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  inscriptions. 
A  curious  illustration  of  a  form  of  letter  belonging  to  this  class  was 


*  There  were  no  meetings  of  the  Society  held  dnriDff  the  previoi 
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found  on  the  blade  of  a  sword,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  Thames 
some  years  back ;  the  letters  were  formed  of  gold  and  silver  thread  let 
into  the  iron  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  the  name  tuthobi  occurring 
on  the  sword.  An  illustration  was  next  shewn  from  some  ironwork 
from  a  church  door  in  Iceland,  representing  a  warrior  on  horseback ; 
this  was  preserved  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum. 

There  were  some  curious  instances  also  of  Irish  MSS.  at  St.  Gall, 
with  notes  written  in  the  Ogham  character,  and  as  a  rule  the  letters 
reading  backwards. 

According  to  the  views  of  antiquaries,  the  Ogham  was  a  modification 
of  the  Greek  alphabets.  In  Scotland  some  Runic  inscriptions  occurred, 
which  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Copenhagen,  had  managed  to  decipher. 

A  kind  of  Runic  character  was  employed  also  on  the  Clog  Almanacs, 
specimens  of  which  might  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  Siglo,  or  inscriptions  composed 
of  initial  letters,  and  in  connection  with  this  subject  he  referred  to 
instances  of  early  stenographic  writing  generally.  He  instanced  the 
Tyronian  alphabet,  and  there  was  a  Psalter  in  existence  written  wholly 
in  that  character.  He  referred  to  Csesar's  account  of  the  Druids,  and 
their  knowledge  of  letters,  adding  that  it  was  said  by  some  that  these 
were  Greek  letters.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  fact  that  all  the  Welsh  inscriptions  were  in  Latin  characters. 

The  Craibmas  thanked  Professor  Westwood  for  his  communication, 
and  after  a  short  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Medd  and  Mr.  Parker 
joined,  the  meeting  was  ac^oumed. 


Sbttovii  iWeetfng,  ^rinftg  ^erm,  1867. 

i/oy  29.  This  meeting  was  held,  by  permission,  in  the  Taylor 
Building;  the  Rev.  the  Pessidbnt  of  Tbinitt  College  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  present  was  announced : — 

"The  Glossaxy  of  Architecture,  abridged.  By  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A." 
1866. 

The  first  business  was  to  lay  before  the  meeting  the  proposals 
respecting  changes  in  the  Rules  of  the  Society,  which  were  as 
follows : — 

Boles  I.  to  YI.  to  remain  as  before. 

Bole  VII.  To  oinit,  "  Five,  at  least,  of  the  non-official  members  of  the  Com- 
nutiee  ihaU  be  members  of  the  TJoiTernty  above  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;" 
and  instead  of  "  Fire  to  form  a  qoorom,"  to  insert  **  Three  shall  form  a  qoorom." 
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Bole  YIII.  io  stand  thnfl*— "Ordinary  meetingi  of  the  Sodety  shall  he  held 
only  during  Term ;  the  day  and  honr  of  each  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Committee." 

Bnle  IX.  to  be  resdnded. 

Rnles  X.  and  XI.  to  stand  as  Bnles  IX.  and  X. 

Bole  XII.  to  be  resdnded. 

Bnles  XUI.  and  XIV.  to  stand  as  Bnles  XI.  and  XIL 

Bnle  XV.  to  stand  as  Bnle  XIII.,  and  to  add  the  words,  '<  bnt  shall  be  oapaUe 
of  re-election." 

Bnle  XVI.  to  stand  as  Bnle  XIV.,  and  instead  of  "  shaU  take  pkce  at  a  Qcneral 
Meeting  to  be  annually  held  within  a  week  after  the  second  meeting  in  Michael- 
mas Term,"  to  read  "  shall  take  place  at  the  last  meeting  held  before  the  Long 
Vacation." 

Bnle  XVII.  to  stand  as  Bnle  XV.,  and  to  read  thns,— "  A  list  of  names  proposed  to 
form  the  new  portion  of  the  Committee  shall  be  drawn  np  by  the  existing  Com- 
mittee, and  pnblicly  read  at  the  meeting  next  before  the  Annnal  Meeting.  During 
the  interval  between  the  two  meetings,  any  Member  of  the  Society  may  propose  (by 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretaries)  the  names  of  any  other  Candidates,  and  snch 
names  shall  be  read  with  the  original  lists  at  the  Annnal  Meeting.  The  electkm 
shall  be  made  from  snch  lists  by  ballot,  each  Toter  placing  in  the  balloting-box 
a  written  list  of  as  many  names  as  are  required  to  fill  np  the  vacancies,  taken 
from  the  lists  so  read.  The  Committee  shall  fill  np  any  vacandes  in  thdr  own 
body  which  may  occur  during  the  year." 

Bnle  XVIII.  to  stand  as  Bnle  XVI.,  and  to  omit,  "The  Vice-Preddent,  who 
shall  hare  obtained  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  shall  be  declared  to  be  dected." 

Bnles  XIX.  to  XXVII.  to  stand  as  Bules  XVII.  to  XXV. 

Bule  XXVin.  to  stand  thus,— "Bnle  XXVI.  A  Beport  of  the  Sodety's  Pro- 
ceedings shall  be  issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  Committee  shall  determine. 
Every  member  subscribing  annually  to  the  Sodety  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Beports  issued." 

Bules  XXIX.  and  XXX.  to  stand  as  Bnles  XXVU.  and  XXVIII. 

The  following  further  amendments  were  proposed  and  carried  by 
the  meeting : — 

In  Bnle  IV.  to  add  the  word  "  Historical ''  after  "  ArchitectnraL" 

In  Bule  XIV.  to  add,  "and  such  meeting  shall  be  called  the  Annnal  Meeting." 

In  Bole  XV.  after  the  words  "to  fill  np  the  vacancies,"  to  add,  "taken  from 
the  lists  so  read." 

In  Bule  XXVI.  instead  o^  "  Every  member  subscribing  annually  to  the  Sodety 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  Beports  issued,"  to  read,  "  Every  member  whose  sub- 
scription is  not  in  arrear  shall  be  entitled  to  the  Beports  issned,  on  sending  his 
address  to  the  Secretaries." 

In  Bule  XXVIII.,  after  the  words  "alterations  or  enactments,"  to  add,  "for 
the  approval  of  the  Sodety." 
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The  CHAntXAif  then  called  upon  Mr.  Jaxxs  Taxkxk  for  his  remarks 
npon  "Some  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Questions  connected  with 
St  Valery-sur-Somme." 

He  first  pointed  out  the  changes  of  level  which  seemed  to  have  occurred 
in  the  river,  and  by  some  sections  which  he  had  taken,  and  specimens 
he  exhibited,  shewed  that  there  was  a  deposit  of  the  common  Cardium 
Edule,  with  some  few  other  shells  rarely  interspersed,  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  present  highest  tidal  mark,  and  that  in  every  respect 
the  species  are  similar  to  those  now  living  in  the  water,  and  the  mode 
of  drifting  of  the  shells  precisely  similar  to  that  which  may  be  observed 
to  be  produced  by  every  tide  which  comes  into  the  estuary  at  the 
present  time.  It  appeared  to  be  a  stratified  deposit,  extending  over 
considerable  space,  and  not  the  result  of  artificial  deposition,  or  at  all 
allied  to  the  distribution  of  shells  which  are  seen  in  the  sand-dunes, 
and  which  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  wind.  The  next  re- 
markable circumstance  was  the  distinct  presence  of  pottery  amidst  this 
bed  of  cockle-shells,  and  some  glass  of  a  very  peculiar  and  early  cha« 
racter  which  also  appeared  to  come  from  the  bed  in  question;  the 
former  was  found  in  situ  by  himself,  but  the  latter  was  found  by  his 
son,  who  was  working  with  him.  It  was  inferred,  therefore,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  considerable  change  of  relative  level  of  land  and 
sea,  practically  within  what  is  usually  called  the  hisionc  age. 

There  seemed  to  be,  firom  other  remains  which  had  been  found  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  promontory,  evidence  of  very  early  occupation, 
previous  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  graves  of  a  singular 
character  had  been  found  disturbed  by  sarcophagi  and  other  Roman 
interments. 

Bir.  Parker  then  considered  the  question^  of  the  early  commerce 
through  Gaul  as  bearing  upon  these  remains.  Evidence  had  been  pro- 
duced by  French  antiquaries  to  connect  this  spot  with  the  Phoenician 
or  Carthaginian  trade,  which  is  recorded  to  have  existed.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  side,  he  thought,  was  not  so  satisfactory,  but  that  it 
rather  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dep6t  of  the  Massilian  mer- 
chants in  their  traffic  through  Gaul ;  the  latter  took,  so  to  speak,  the 
Overland  route,  the  former,  the  sea  route,  to  Britain.  He  considered 
the  evidence  of  St.  Yalery  being  called  in  the  old  charters  Zeueonaus, 
(a  distinct  Greek  name  expressive  of  the  white  chalk  promontory,) 
was  of  importance  as  bearing  on  the  question ;  but  the  Greek  deriva- 
tions which  had  been  suggested  of  the  neighbouring  villages  were  not 
so  conclusive.  The  finding  of  two  or  three  Greek  coins  also  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  argument. 

Passing  on  to  Caesar's  time,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  here  Caesar 
came  to  obtain  information  from  the  merehante  about  firitain,  before 
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he  went  to  the  Morini,  in  whose  territory  was  the  Portus  Itios,  or 
modem  Wissant,  and  where,  on  the  second  Toyage«  the  ships  were 
ordered  to  assemble. 

That  there  were  remains  of  a  Roman  Camp,  he  thought,  could  not 
be  denied,  though  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  its  extent.  Even  since 
the  Roman  times  there  would  appear  to  have  been  some  changes  as 
to  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  a  continuation  perhaps  of  those  changes 
already  pointed  out  as  occurring  at  an  earlier  period.  The  Roman  re- 
mains discovered,  of  all  kinds,  both  of  metal  and  pottery,  have  been 
very  numerous. 

Although  there  may  be  difficulties  in  shewing  the  nature  either  of 
the  first  occupation  by  the  Massilian  merchants,  or  of  that  by  the 
Romans,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  port  being  the  one  whence, 
in  later  times,  the  Norman  fleet  sailed  for  this  country.  There  is 
a  St.  Valery-en-Caux,  for  which  the  honour  has  been  cliumed  of  har- 
bouring William  of  Normandy's  fleet,  but  a  careful  examination  of 
the  evidence  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  was  the  place  meant 
by  Orderic  Vital,  and  by  all  the  early  authorities  which  relate  the 
history  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Mr.  Parker  concluded  his  lecture  by  a  brief  account  of  the  anti- 
quities which  are  now  to  be  seen  at  St.  Valery,  and  especially  of  the 
admirable  medieval  fortifications  of  the  upper  town,  which  remain 
exceedingly  perfect 

Professor  Rooebs  made  some  remarks  upon  the  question  of  the  lines 
of  traffic  through  France. 

Professor  Wbstwood  exhibited  an  electrotype  of  the  upper  part 
of  a  reliquary  found  at  Sandford,  Oxon.  The  subject  of  the  relief  was 
Our  Saviour  seated  in  glory,  holding  a  scroll  in  the  right  hand;  the 
legend  around  seemed  to  read  as  follows  :— 

jxrrvs  auoD  latst  cuvctos  kos  CRnoini  laxet. 

The  Professor  also  exhibited  some  photographs  of  Saxon  antiquities 
recently  discovered,  amongst  which  was  an  instance  of  the  metal  bands 
of  a  vessel  like  a  small  bucket,  several  of  which  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  sepultures. 
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annual  ilWeetfng,  1867. 

Thb  Annual  Meeting  was  held  (by  kind  pennission  of  the  Vice- 
chancellor  and  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum)  in  the  large  lecture-room 
of  the  New  Museum;  the  Fbesident  of  Tbikity  GoLLEes  in  the 
chair. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Stubbs  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  JuinoB  Sbcbetabt  then  read  the  following  Report : — 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

**  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Society  at  its  Annual  Meeting  to 
receive  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year  from  the 
Committee,  with  some  statement  of  their  future  prospects. 

"  The  meetings  held  this  year  have  been  fewer  in  number  than 
usual,  there  having  been  no  meetings  held  during  the  Lent  Term. 

"  In  the  Michaelmas  Term  two  meetings  were  held. 

"  At  the  first  meeting.  Professor  Westwood  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  on  '  The  Early  Sepulchral  Stones  in  the' Museums  in  Italy.' 

**  At  the  second,  Mr.  Freeman  read  a  most  clear  and  vivid  account 
of  the  *  Battle  of  Hastings.' 

"  During  the  past  Term  there  have  been  two  meetings  also. 

''  At  the  first  meeting*  Professor  Westwood  exhibited  a  number 
of  rubbings  of  Runic  and  other  Cryptic  inscriptions,  at  the  same  time 
giving  a  summary  of  their  dates  and  different  modes  of  classification. 

''  At  the  second  meeting,  the  Junior  Secretary  gave  a  lecture  on 
some  of  the  questions  suggested  by  a  visit  to  the  port  of  St.  Yalery- 
sur-Somme,  pointing  out  the  evidence  for  the  Massilian  colony  having 
there  one  of  its  chief  depots ;  of  Caesar  having  visited  the  place  to 
obtain  information  as  to  his  passage  to  England;  and  lastly,  as 
to  William  the  Conqueror  having  sailed  thence. 

"  At  the  same  meeting,  several  changes  in  the  rules  were  submitted 
to  the  Society,  which,  after  being  discussed  were,  with  some  few 
amendments,  carried,  their  final  acceptance  or  rejection  depending 
upon  the  vote  at  the  present  annual  meeting. 

"The  Committee  may  add  that  their  object  in  proposing  these 
*  changes  has  been  solely  to  render  facilities  for  carrying  on  more 
efficiently  the  business  of  the  Society. 

"  As  to  the  prospects  of  the  Society,  it  has  laboured  under  difficulties 
in  consequence  of  the  collection  of  books,  casts,  &c.,  so  valuable,  not 
only  on  their  own  intrinsic  merits,  but  also  in  illustrating  the  lectures, 
being  inaccessible.  They  had  hoped  ere  this,  that  the  collection  would 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  and  that  their  meet- 
ings might  have  been  held  there,  as  was  for  some  time  the  caseK^unng 
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which  period  the  meetings  were  more  successful  than  at  any  subsequent 
time.  They  are,  however,  happy  to  say  that  they  have  been  informed 
that  arrangements  are  in  progress  which  may  still  render  this  possible. 
"In  the  meanwhile  they  would  acknowledge  most  sincerely  their 
thanks  to  the  Curators  of  the  Taylor  Building  for  permitting  them  to 
hold  their  ordinary  meetings  in  their  buildings ;  as  well  as  to  the  Keeper 
of  the  Museum,  for  permission  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  on  this 
occasion  in  the  large  lecture-room  in  which  they  were  assembled." 

The  Chaibxak  then  called  upon  the  Sxniob  Sscbetabt  to  read  the 
changes  in  the  rules  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Committee  at 
the  meeting  held  May  29,  and  accepted  with  certain  amendments. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion  to  the  meeting  that  the  rules  be 
changed.  The  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  [The  list  of  the 
changes  in  the  rules  will  be  found  given  under  the  Report  of  the  pre- 
ceding meeting.] 

The  Sekiob  Seceetabt  then  explained  that  since  the  death  of 
Dr.  Shirley,  whom  not  only  this  Society,  but  the  whole  University 
so  much  lamented,  they  had  been  without  a  President.  One  of  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  Rules  was  that  the  election  should  take  place 
at  the  Annual  Meeting.  He  would  therefore  take  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity  and  propose  the  President  of  Trinity,  who  now 
occupied  the  chair,  to  be  President  of  the  Society. 

The  proposal  was  seconded  by  Pkofessob  Westwood. 

The  Pbesedent  of  Tbinitt  in  a  short  speech  accepted  the  office. 

He  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  large  attendance  at  this 
Annual  Meeting,  and  stated  that  the  yice-Chancellor  had  requested 
him  to  express  to  the  meeting  his  regret  that  his  duties  prevented 
him  from  being  present. 

He  then  called  upon  J.  H.  Parkxr,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for  his  promised 
communication  on  the  Roman  Catacombs. 

"  Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  been  able  to  employ  the  magnesium  light 
with  success  in  several  of  the  chambers,  and  therefore  to  accurately 
represent,  by  means  of  photography,  the  varied  forms  and  figures 
which  appeared  in  the  painting  and  decoration.  He  laid  especial  stress 
upon  the  late  date  to  which  some  of  the  catacombs  owed  their  deco- 
rations, because  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  used  as  burial-places,  they 
were  a  constant  resort  of  pilgrims  down  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, and  at  these  periods  many  of  the  paintings  were  renewed.  In 
some  of  the  earliest,  the  construction  of  brickwork  of  the  first  century 
was  visible,  made  in  the  sand-pit  roads,  which  were  therefore  of  earlier 
date.  Some  were  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  and  even  in  those  which 
are  of  the  earliest  date,  it  often  happens  that  later  interments  had  taken 
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place,  from  the  fact  of  the  vaults  belonging  to  familicB,  and  so  being 
used  by  generation  after  generation." 

After  the  lecture  there  was  some  discussion  on  the  question  of  the 
vestments,  as  exhibited  in  the  photographs,  a  series  of  which  were 
handed  round  to  the  company. 

At  the  conclusion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation  on 
request  of  the  President. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Marriott  referred  to  the  advantage  of  the  photo- 
graphs. He  said  he  had  studied  De  Rossi's  book,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  subjects  themselves  point  to  their  own  date.  He  could 
perfectly  trust  De  Rossi,  who  aimed  at  the  truth.  During  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  heathen  subjects  were  adapted  to  Chris- 
tian forms ;  of  these  we  find  a  complete  Biblical  cycle  of  subjects 
which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  time  of  persecution.  Then,  after 
Constantine,  during  the  time  of  peace,  they  looked  back  upon  these 
with  a  feeling  of  regard,  and  a  new  cycle  comes  in — the  martyred 
saints  taking  the  place  of  the  Biblical  characters,  and  he  considered  the 
internal  evidence  was  suflicient  to  point  to  a  chronological  succession. 
As  in  Italy  the  knowledge  of  Greek  died  out,  so  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  died  out.  He  concluded  by  shewing  a  dozen  photographs  illus- 
trating this  view.  He  gave  that  of  the  Holy  Family,  that  which  he 
considered  the  earliest  representation.  He  passed  on  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, where  the  Virgin,  in  a  picture  from  a  MS.,  has  the  nimbus,  while 
the  Apostles  have  none.  In  the  eighth  century  she  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  throne  ;  in  the  tenth,  in  heaven,  no  longer  with  the  Child 
in  her  arms,  but  with  our  Saviour  sharing  the  throne  with  her ;  and 
fifty  years  later,  there  are  two  popes  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  adoration. 
He  also  made  some  remarks  upon  the  development  of  the  type  of  dress 
which  the  Roman  Church  has  adopted. 

Professor  Westwood  referred  to  the  photographs  which  Mr.  Marriott 
had  shewn,  as  being  taken  from  copies,  and  not  from  the  paintings 
themselves.  This  prevented  any  accurate  conclusions  being  drawn  as 
to  details.  At  the  same  time  the  Professor  exhibited  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs by  Simelli,  of  most  of  the  finest  Christian  sarcophagi  in  the 
Roman  museums. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  remarked  that  De  Rossi's  engravings  were  on 
the  whole  tolerably  trustworthy,  but  those  in  Perret's  book  were  too 
highly  coloured  to  be  of  much  service  from  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  MsDD  spoke  upon  the  point  of  the  introduction  of  vestments. 
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;f  (wt  itttetCng,  jWkftaelmas  ®trm,  1867. 

Nov.  6.  The  first  meeting  was  beld,  by  permission  of  the  Curators, 
in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  Rev.  the  Pbssideht  of  Tedott  Collbox 
in  the  chair. 

J.  H.  Pabkeb,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  then  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Modes  of  Construction  employed  at  different  Epochs,  affording  a  Guide 
to  the  Dates  of  many  of  the  Buildings  in  Rome." 

He  began  by  describing  the  different  building  materiids  used  in 
Rome  accordit.g  to  Vitruvius,  and  the  period  at  which  each  description 
first  came  into  usp.  He  then  described  the  successive  modes  of  con- 
struction, again  following  Vitruvius,  but  adding  the  dates: — 1.  Opu» 
Quadratum^  a  wall  of  squared  stones,  but  oblong  :  the  earliest  of  these 
is  the  Wall  of  Romulus,  on  the  Palatine,  which  is  of  Etruscan  character. 
This  style  is  the  origin  of  what  is  called  ashlar  masonry,  or  cut  stone, — 
but  it  was  not  originally  cut,  tbe  earliest  examples  being  split  off  the 
rock  with  wedges  only.  The  second  comprises  the  Agger  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  the  walls  of  the  Tarquins.  In  these  the  stones  are 
smaller  and  better  worked ;  this  division  goes  on  to  the  time  of  Ca- 
millus  and  the  capture  of  Yeii ;  after  that  a  change  takes  place,  the 
stones  are  cut  witb  a  saw,  and  closely  fitted  together,  but  without 
mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind.  This  forms  the  third  division,  and 
goes  on  with  little  change  to  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Claudius.  At 
that  time  lime- mortar  is  used,  and  the  angles  of  the  stones  are  cham- 
fered off,  forming  what  is  called  rustic- work. 

2.  Other  kinds  of  hard  stone,  such  as  the  mountain  limestone,  and 
the  silex  of  Borne,  cannot  be  cut  square,  they  are  split  up  into  irre- 
gularly-shaped polygonal  blocks  of  smaller  size ;  these  are  closely  fitted 
together,  and  the  interstices  filled  with  chippings,  and  this  construction 
begics  almost  as  early  as  the  other,  and  is  called  Phoenician,  but  it  is 
of  all  periods,  being  the  natural  construction  of  those  sorts  of  stone. 
It  is  little  u^ed  in  Rome. 

3.  Opui  Ineertum.  The  next  construction  is  similar  to  this,  but 
the  rude  blocks  are  set  in  lime-mortar,  and  form  a  concrete  mass. 
It  is  said  that  lime-mortar  did  not  come  into  use  until  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era;— the  earliest  dated  example 
is  the  Emporium,  b.c.  179.  When  once  adopted,  these  concrete  walls 
were  always  continued  as  the  central  mass  or  core  of  the  wall,  which 
was  faced  in  various  ways  with  cut  stones,  brick,  or  marble. 

4.  OptM  Beticulatum.  This  is  only  a  facing  of  small  stones,  cut  into 
a  diamond  shape,  or  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  and  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteribtics  of  a  period  extending  from  about  a  century  before  to  the 
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first  oeatuiy  of  the  ChriBtian  era.  It  was  used  in  a  rough  way  at  the 
Emporium^  and  m  more  perfection  in  the  Huro  Torto,  or  Palace  of 
Bylla ;  but  the  best  examples  begin  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  go 
on  to  that  of  Hadrian.  The  reticulated  work  is  then  set  in  panels* 
with  borders  of  bricks. 

5.  Opus  Zateritium,  or  brickwork.  This  begins  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  Agrippa.  The  mixture  of  brick  and  reticulated  work 
is  characteristic  of  the  first  century.  The  early  bricks  are  large,  flat, 
and  thin,  like  tiles,  and  are  called  laUritial^  because  they  are  laid  on 
their  sides.  They  are  usually  made  square,  but  when  intended  for 
facing  a  concrete  wall,  they  are  cut  across  diagonally,  and  form  two 
triangular-shaped  bricks  or  tiles ;  the  two  narrow  sides  form  a  wedge, 
which  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  concrete,  and  the  long  side  forms  the 
surface  of  the  wall.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  out  one  of  these  tiles, 
and  such  walls  are  everlasting.  The  age  of  a  brick  wall,  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Gonstantine,  may  be  known  by  measuring  the 
number  of  bricks  to  a  foot.  At  first  they  were  ten  to  a  foot,  in- 
cluding the  mortar,  but  they  became  gradually  thicker,  until,  in  the 
fourth  century,  they  were  only  four  to  a  foot,  as  in  modem  bricks. 

6.  Opu9  Saracenteum.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  medieval 
stone  walls  in  Bome.  It  came  originally  ^m  Rome,  and  is  a  copy 
from  some  of  the  earliest  examples,  such  as  the  Muro  Torto ;  but  the 
Saracens  used  it  for  their  fortifications,  and  brought  it  back  to  Rome 
during  the  wars,  when  the  Bomans  copied  their  fortresses  and  their 
mode  of  building.  Some  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  are  built 
in  this  style ;  others  are  of  brick,  which,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  very 
good,  but  gets  rapidly  worse,  and  is  as  bad  as  possible  in  the  tenth. 
There  was  a  revival  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  another  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  at  that  period  the  best  work  is  a  good  imitation 
of  that  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Parker  also  called  attention  to  the  efforts  that  are  being  made 
to  collect  a  fund  for  excavations  in  Rome,  similar  to  that  for  exca- 
vations in  Jerusalem. 

The  Pbesidxitt  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker, 
spoke  of  the  many  services  which  he  had  rendered  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  P.  G.  Mxdd  gave  a  description  of  the  original  document 
contaimng  the  Concordat  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
at  the  Council  of  Florence,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Bayeux. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Sbcconti  inretfng,  inictatlmas  ^enn,  1867. 

Nov,  20.     The  meeting  was  held,   hy  permission,   in  the  Taylor 
Building ;  the  Pbssjdxnt  of  Tbinitt  Collbob  in  the  chair. 
The  following  presents  were  announced  : — 

The  Reportt  and  Papen  of  the  Asaodated  Architectural  Societies  fbr  1865.  8fa 
The  tame  for  1866.    8to. 

The  JtmoB  Sbcbbtabt  then  read  a  commanication  which  he  had 
received  from  Signor  Yisconti,  Deputy  Professor  of  Archsdology  at 
Rome,  with  a  request  to  lay  it  before  the  Society.  The  writer  con- 
tended that  in  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  miles  along  the  chief 
roads  from  Rome,  the  milestones  were  reckoned  from  the  gates  in  the 
Wall  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  neither  from  the  Hilliarium  Aureum,  in 
the  Forum,  as  held  by  some  writeis,  nor  from  the  gates  in  the  Wall 
of  Aurelian  as  held  by  others.  The  Secretary  pointed  out  the  yarions 
details  referred  to  on  the  map,  and  made  some  comments  upon  the 
evidence  which  was  adduced.  The  aettlement  of  the  starting  point 
of  one  particular  road  did  not,  he  thought,  fix  necessarily  the  others; 
because  some  were  of  one  date,  some  another,  and  some  have  been 
altered  at  different  dates. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  communication  forwarded  by  Signor 
Yisconti : — 

"AV  OOLUMVJB  XILLIABIJl,  JBTO  C.BS1BI0,  A  SSBYIAHIB  UbBIS  POBTIB 
IKITITTM  CAPBBXVT. 

"  Extemas  Bomanonun  vias  primuf  omnium  dimetiri,  et^^  inte^ectis  lapidibos, 
hi  mille  poMuum  ipatia  dividere  exoogitavit  seditiosus  iUe  tribnnaB  plehis  C.  Ghrac- 
chos,  teste  Plutarcho  m  ipsiog  vita  (Siofiffr/y^aaf  kot^  iiiktoit  iiS6p  wwra» . . .  xlwrn 
XiBivovi  fffifuTa  rov  fi4rpov  itar4<mivw),  £o  tempore  prima  milliaria  ad  portas 
Serviani  muromm  ambitus  necessario  constitui  debuemnt.  Etenim,  rationi 
omnmo  eonsentaneum  erat,  ut  exterioree  visB  inde  ortum  haberent,  ubi  interiores 
terminum  habebant,  veteree  sane  scriptores  rem  ita  se  habnisse  non  una  vie  con- 

firmant.  (ex.  gr 'aqua  in  Urbem  mduota  est  ab  Appio  CUuidio  Crasso, 

censore,  oni  postea  Ceco  fait  oognomeD ;  qui  et  viam  Appiam  a  porta  Capena 
usque  ad  Capuam  muniendam  caravit.' — Sex.  Jul.  Frontin.  de  aq.  et  aqussd.,  cap.  y.) 

"  Hinc  palam  fit,  longe  eas  a  vero  recessisse,  qui  arbitrati  sunt,  pablica  omnia 
itinera,  tamqnam  a  oommuni  centro,  initia  sumpsisse  a  Milliario  Aureo,  in  Romani 
Fori  capite  statuto.  Iliad  enim  monomentam,  <^od  militariam  viarom  dimeniMMt 
longitudines  exbibebat,  longe  post  Ghracchorum  sBtatem  a  Cffisare  Augusto  consti- 
tatam  fait,  teste  Cassio  Dione  (liy.  8).  Quid  qaod  jarisconsalti  diserte  monent : 
'  mille  passus  non  a  Millinrio  Urbis,  sed  a  continentibos  edificiis  nnmerandi  sunt  P' 
(Macer.  Digest.  60, 16, 154).  Ubi  pro  continentibus  (Bd^ficUg  intelligas  loca»  in 
qoibus  urbana  ssdificia  continuata  esse  (o'vi^cx^  that)  oessabant;  terminnm,  nempe, 
Urbis  ipsios.  Pneterea,  si  Chartam  Peutingerianam  inspiciat,  in  ea  vias  omnes, 
non  ab  Urbis  centro,  sed  ab  extretno  ambitu  discedentes  reperies.    Flora  etiam 
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in  hanc  rem  argamenta  oonfeni  possent  ex  antiqnis  nonnullis  inscriptioiiibui,  qun 
notant  Urbis  distantiam  ab  loco  illo,  in  quo  pridem  posito  fnenint,  et  nnde  pottea 
emts  innt  (cf.  Marini  Atti  degli  Arvali,  yoL  i.  p.  8) :  sed  qua  hactenos  innuimuB, 
in  re  jam  param  controversa,  satis  snperque  sunt. 

"Anrelianos  Aug.,  anno  demum  ere  vulgaris  cclxxi.,  moenia  Urbis  renovavit 
ampliavitqne,  gliscente  barbaramm  gentium  terrore,  qne  tutissimos  din  Italie 
terminoi  recens  invaserant.  A  Tollio  rege  nsqne  ad  Aoreliannm  Ang.  Urbis  ambitns 
nunquam  instanratns  faerat,  neqne  laxatns;  etsi  pomerimn  planes  prolatmn  faisse 
oonstot.  Verom  qnis  moenia  com  pomerio  confnndat  ?  longe  ilia,  si  Deo  placet,  di- 
yersa  sont.  Itaqne  nemo  inficias  ibit,  quin  Senriane  porte  viaram  adhuc  longitndines 
ordirentnr  eo  tempore,  quo  Anrelianus  Ang.  novis  moenibns  Urbem  amplexns  est. 

"Lazato  moenium  ambitn  portisqne  promotis,  primi  milliarii  spatinm  pins 
minnsve  deminni  necesse  f^it.  Raro  tamen  inter  veteres  novasque  portas  plus 
passibos  qningentis  intercessit.  Credamns  itaqne  Aoreliannm,  qno  yitiati  nnins 
iiitervalli  exignam  labem  deleret,  per  totnm  fere  Bomanom  orbem  milliarias  lapides 
loco  movisse,  et  panlo  nlterins  denno  statnisse  P  Eratne  opere  pretinm  tam  in- 
gentis  operis  snbire  inconmiodnm  ad  nnins  milliarii  oompeosandam  inopiam  ?  Id 
mihi  certe  satis  egre  persnasnm  erit.  Hoc  accedit  qnod  Serviana  moenia,  etsi 
jamdin  nnllins  nsns  evaserant,  et  ab  adstmctis  nndiqne  edificiis  interoepta  erant 
(Dion.  Halic,  !▼.  13),  religioso  tamen  onltn  a  Bomanis  observabantur :  adeoque  vix 
probabile  videtnr  Anreliannm,  itinemm  cardinibns  inde  snblatis,  primeW  Urbis 
ambitns  memoriam  qnodammodo  abolevisse. 

"Jam  vero  id  esset  inqnirendnm,  an  hec  sententia,  nti  speoiem  reri  pre  se 
ferre  yidetnr,  ita  et  aliqno  poesit  certiori  docnmento  comprobari.  Ego  qnidem 
fieri  boc  posse  non  abnno,  si  data  opera  talis  rei  qnestio  institnatnr :  etsi  non- 
nnlle  obstant  difficnltates,  atqne  ilia  precipne,  qnod  portamm  Senrii  remm  sitnm 
plemmqne  ignoramus,  demptis,  scilicet,  tribns  qne  in  Aggere  fhemnt.  Nam  qnnm 
totns  Aggeris  tractns  notns  plane  perspectnsqne  sit,  qnnmqne  ex  Strabone  sciamns 
portas  Collinam  et  Esqnilinam  in  extremo  Aggere  ftiisse  sitas,  Yiminalem  in  medio ; 
oonseqnitnr  posse  nos  boc  pacto  eamm  situs  certa  ratione  agnoeoere.  Porro  bi\jusce 
rei  qnestio  hac  mihi  ratione  institnendo  videtur.  Veteres  aliquot  columne  mil- 
liarie  (oempe  a  xlii.  ad  xlvi.)  suo  adhuc  situ  defixe  reperte  sunt  in  Appia  Via  secus 
Pomptinas  paludes  progrediente  (Canina,  Via  Appia,  p.  248)  :  que  tamen  parum, 
ant  nihil,  in  rem  nostram  lucis  afferre  possunt;  propterea  quod  reliqaos  Apple 
cursos,  Bomam  usque,  non  est  ubique  cog^tus  neqne  delectus.  Alio  igitur  conf^- 
giendum  est.  Nun  raro  reteree  scriptores,  veteres  quoque  inscriptiones,  indi«  ant 
aliciyus  loci  distantiam  ab  Urbe.  Sunt  preterea  prisca  Itineraria,  et  Peutin- 
geriana  Charta,  que,  prime  itinemm  mutationes  quot  millibus  passunm  Boma 
abfhcrint,  de  more  notant.  Hisce  documentis  innitendum  est.  Loca  ilia  sepe 
sepius  nota  sunt :  expendenda  ergo  est,  ant  denno  recognoscenda  illorum  ab  Urbe 
distantia,  habita  ratione  veteris  Milliarii,  o^us  modum  satis  exacte  Cauina  asse- 
qnutus  esse  videtnr  (loo.  oU.,  p.  240  sq.)  Qne  qnidem  distantia,  si  muris  Aureliani 
aptari  non  poterit,  manifestum  erit  eam  ad  Servianoe  referri  debere.  Exemplo 
rem  illustrabo,  ac  tali  qnidem  exetnplo,  quod  et  predare  adstipulabitur  sententie 
mee.  Charta  Peutingeriana  Milvium  pontem  (ponte  Molle)  Roma  abesse  tribus 
passunm  millibus  autumat  (▲!> .  pontbm  .  ni.)  At  enim  ab  ipso  ponte  ad  portam 
Flaminiam  tria  ^  taotum  milliaria  decurrere  nemo  non  scit.  Ergo  itaque  milliaria 
non  ad  portam  Flaminiam  Aureliani,  sed  ad  Batumenam  Servii  sunt  utique  refer- 
enda ;  que  ad  radices  Capitolii  sita  tmt,  proximo  locum  quem  nos  hodie  vocitamus 

*  No  doubt  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  "duo." 
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MaoeUnm  Conrtmun  (MaoeL  d^  Conri).  Quo  paeto  triam  miUisrumim  ^Kthun 
optime  ezpleTeris.  Scio  nne  prisca  mllliaria  ftLine  aliqiuuito  hodiemis  breriora. 
Vemm  nniiis  textiiB  partii  differentia  nimiB  magna  et  abnormia  est;  neqne  lioe 
pacto  allatiam  difficnltatem  ullo  modo  poteria  explanare. 

"KaBOLUS  LUDOTZOUS  YlBOOBTL 

"  Mom€B,  V.  Non.  Octohr^  an.  mdooelxtiL*' 

Professor  Bollsstok  then  gave  an  account  of  the  discoveriea  which 
had  recently  taken  place  at  Frilford,  about  seven  miles  south-west 
of  Oxford.  He  described  the  two  leaden  cofl^  which  were  ex- 
humedi  and  which  contained,  together  with  the  skeleton,  coins  of 
the  time  of  Constantinei  Gratian,  and  Yalentinian.  This  proved  that 
the  ground  was  in  use  in  the  fourth  century  as  a  cemetery,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  departure  of  the  Bomans  from  this  country.  There  were 
other  graves  by  the  side  of  these  two»  exhibiting  the  remains,  in  toler- 
able preservation,  of  persons  who  had  been  buried  there  by  ordinary 
interment,  but  no  traces  of  coffins  were  found,  nor,  as  a  rule,  any 
ornaments  with  them.  There  were,  however,  two  exceptions,  one  of 
which,  although  at  the  same  level  as  the  others,  exhibited  a  very  dif- 
ferent t3rpe.  It  was  the  grave  of  a  warrior,  and  his  spear  and  his 
shield  had  been  buried  with  him  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  manner,  and 
the  head  of  one  and  the  umbo  of  the  other  were  distinctly  of  the  Saxon 
type  as  to  their  form.  In  another  grave  also,  containing  the  remains 
of  a  woman,  ornaments  of  a  Saxon  type  were  found ;  but  this  grave 
was  only  a  foot  beneath  the  surface,  still  it  was  not  over  any  of  the 
previous  interments. 

Besides  ordinary  interments,  there  were  in  places  urns  found.  All 
contained  the  remains  of  bones  more  or  less  calcined,  and  one  those 
of  an  infant  also  burnt.  Dr.  BoUeston  concluded  that  these  last  be- 
longed to  a  period  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  after  the 
Saxons  had  invaded  the  country. 

Some  remarks  having  been  made  by  Professor  Wesiwood  and  the 
JxTNiOB  Secbetabt,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer  having  been 
passed,  the  PiussiDEirr  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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^^(rtr  iROtetingi  iVKc^aelmas  tiTerm,  1867. 

Dec.  4.  The  third  meeting  of  the  Term  was  held,  by  permiBsion  of 
the  Caratorfi,  in  the  Taylor  Buildings;  the  Rev.  the  President  in 
the  chair. 

A  series  of  photographs  were  exhibited  of  some  of  the  later  archi- 
tectural works  of  Henry  Conybeare,  Esq.  These  were  presented  to 
the  Society. 

Attention  was  also  drawn  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Conybeare  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  ''  Fortnightly  Review,"  in  which  he  advocated  glazed 
bricksy  or  an  external  covering  of  porcelain  tiles,  to  prevent  the  un- 
sightly appearance  which  the  dirt  and  smoke  gave  to  the  houses  in 
large  towns. 

Professor  Bogebs  then  gave  an  interesting  lecture  '*  Upon  the  In- 
terpretation of  Medieval  Money  Values.''  His  object  was  to  arrive 
at  some  general  average  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money.  He 
gave  several  details  of  the  rise  of  prices,  shewing  how  much  the  pro- 
portion varied  in  different  articles.  For  instance,  the  average  rise  of 
grain  was  8  or  9  times,  that  of  meat  18  times,  butter  18,  milk  21, 
eggs  25,  pigeons  33,  while  sugar  and  pepper  had  increased  in  value 
but  2  or  3  times.  Farm  labour  had  risen  perhaps  12  to  13  times  on 
the  average,  but  reaping  22  to  25  times.  In  the  same  manner  he 
considered  several  other  economical  questions,  labour  of  various  kinds, 
clothes,  and  rent,  remarking  at  the  same  time  on  the  changes  in  modes 
of  life  amongst  the  working  classes.  He  concluded  on  the  whole 
that  the  average  of  18  or  20  to  1,  as  given  by  Hallam,  was  above 
the  mark. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  paper,  in  which  the  PBEsnxBirT,  Mr. 
Bbxtton,  and  Mr.  Pabxeb  took  part. 

Professor  Wbstwood  gave  a  lecture  "  Upon  some  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
of  Historical  Interest.*' 

He  began  by  referring  to  the  passage  in  Bede  which  speaks  of  Pope 
Gregory  sending  books  to  Augustine,  and  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  trace  them.  In  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  an  account 
of  one  of  these  MSS.,  the  Biblia  Gregoriana,  with  purple  pages;  of 
this  the  Professor  had,  from  the  numeration  of  the  quaternions,  detected 
the  part  containing  the  Gospels  in  the  royal  MS.,  i.  E.  6,  in  the  British 
Museum.  Two  other  copies  of  the  Latin  Gregorian  Gospels  are  doubt- 
less preserved  in  the  Bodleian  and  Public  Library  of  Cambridge. 
There  was  also  a  Psalter,  stated  to  have  been  adorned  with  a  picture 
of  Samuel,  who  had  doubtless  been  mistaken  for  David.  This  latter 
MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  He  referred  also  to  the 
books  written  at  Lindisfarne  for  Bishop  Ethelwald,  namely,  the  famous 
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Gospels,  Bibl.  Cott.,  Nero,  D.  iv.,  and  a  book  of  Prayers,  with  an 
acrostic  of  the  bishop*s  name,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge. 

He  also  traced  several  of  the  works  written  for,  or  by  Abp.  Dunstan, 
and  exhibited  a  splendid  H8.  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  Captain 
Carew,  which  contained  an  early  copy  of  the  letter  of  Archbishop 
Folco,  of  Bheims,  to  King  Alfred. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Professor  BoesBS  and  to 
Professor  Wistwood  for  their  valuable  communications,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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Jpirst  itteetCng,  ^rfnftp  ®crm,  1868  •. 

May  20.  A  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held,  by  permission  of  the 
Curatorsy  in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  President  in  the  chair. 

A  Lecture  on  "  Monasticism "  was  given  by  Chablss  Appleton, 
Esq.,  B.C.L.,  St  John's  College.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
the  lecture. 

«« Monasticism  may  be  described  as  the  organization  of  the  spirit  of 
retirement  in  an  institution,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  medieval 
society  and  the  Catholic  Church;  But  the  spirit  itself  is  neither  pecu- 
liar  to  Catholicism  nor  even  to  Christianity. 

*'  We  find  the  idea  of  retirement  from  society  amongst  the  Pytha- 
goreans, the  Cynics  and  Stoics  of  clar^sical  antiquity,  in  Plato's  sketch 
of  the  '  philosophic  mind  in  «  bad  state ;'  or,  again,  in  the  Mahometan 
commentators  ob  the  Koran,  in  the  aphorisms  of  Ali,  in  the  Druses  of 
Mount  Lebanon ;  or,  again,  in  literature,  in  Eaust,  in  *  the  Confessiom 
9j  a  Fair  SaifUj^  in  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  in  the  philosophy  of  Scho- 
penhauer ;  or,  once  more,  in  modem  life,  in  the  pia  Collegia  of  Labadie, 
which  arose  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  in  the  so-called 
Shakers  and  Transcendentalists  of  New  England,  in  the  Sisterhoods  of 
eur  own  countryi  and  in  many  other  forms  in  modern  and  ancient 
times. 

*^  The  motive  to  retirement  in  all  these  cases  is  generally  an  un- 
satisfied aspiration  after  something  which  society  cannot  supply ;  an 
effort  after  the  perfect  life  through  the  abnegation  of  self  and  of  the 
world.  The  characteristics  in  which  all  the  above  eases  agree  is  that 
of  the  isolation  of  the  mind,  and  yet  its  influence  upon  the  world  not- 
withstanding its  isolation.  But  Christian  monasticism,  whilst  gathering 
up  into  itself  these  traits,  adds  a  new  element  which  distinguishes  it. 
One  great  fact  in  history  has  placed  not  only  sacrifice,  but  suffering  as 
suffering,  before  the  eyes  of  men  as  an  object  of  supreme  and  eternal 
reverence.  And^  accordingly,  that  which  is  characteristic  of  Christian 
monasticism,  is  the  vivid  sense  of  a  world  '  groaning  and  travailing  to- 
gether,' and  of  a  new  vocation  to  fill  up  '  that  which  was  behind'  in  the 
Bufferings  of  Christ. 

'*  We  may  make  out,  further,  one  or  two  characteristics  of  Christian 
monasticism  which  arise  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  middle 
ages.  (L)  It  was  the  mode  in  which  the  spiritual  life  and  force,  as  it 
evaporated  from  the  decaying  Roman  world,  was  conserved,  till  it  again 
became  embodied  in  the  forms  of  the  medieval  and  modem  world. 
(2.)  It  was  the  retreat  of  the  finer  spirits  in  the  Christian  Church, 
when  that  Church,  by  becoming  popular,  was  in  danger  of  becoming 

*  There  were  bo  meetings  of  the  Society  hM  during  the  pi^vioos  Lent  Terin.^ 
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worldly  and  barbaroos.  (3.)  It  developed,  like  everything  else  in  the 
middle  Bges,  under  pressure  from  without.  Thus  it  was  the  pressure 
of  pagan  persecution  which  drove  men  into  Egypt,  at  once  a  natural 
desert  and  beyond  the  region  of  the  imperial  religion ;  it  was  under  the 
pressure  of  Feudalism  that  the  Cenobitic  system  developed,  if  it  did  not 
originate ;  it  was  the  stress  of  Moslem  invasion  which  called  the  mili- 
tary orders  into  being ;  that  of  the  coming  Reformation  which  neces- 
sitated the  rise  of  the  mendicant  and  itinerant  orders. 

"  Af^er  the  Reformation  the  mission  of  monasticbm,  as  an  institu- 
tion, was  accomplished;  and,  accordingly,  as  a  fact  of  historical  in- 
terest and  importance,  it  disappears  from  the  world,  giving  place  in 
the  Catholic  world,  where  the  sanctity  of  secular  life  is  not  recognised, 
to  Jesuitism.  In  the  Protestant  world,  where  the  impulse  to  retirement 
emerges  at  all,  it  either  assumes  a  political  character  lilie  Puritanism,  or 
a  literary  and  romantic  form  as  in  Coleridge.  The  rise  of  the  new 
orders  of  La  Trappe,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
seems  to  be  owing  to  special  and  transitory  causes,  the  expiring  strug- 
gles of  the  Papacy,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  social  bond  before  the 
French  Revolution.  Monasticism  is  thus  limited,  roughly  speaking, 
to  the  ten  centuries  of  the  middle  ag^,  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
when  the  Church  emerged  from  the  Catacombs,  to  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth,  when  modern  society  emerged  from  Catholic 
Feudalism.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  it  (I.)  in  the  East,  and 
(II.)  in  the  West. 

"  I.  The  rise  of  Egyptian  monasticism  is  coincident  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  Christianity  to  the  high  places  of  the  Empire.  Antony  and  Basil 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  third  century,  the  rule  of  Pachomius  dates 
from  325,  the  year  of  the  Nicene  Council,  two  years  after  the  legaliza- 
tion of  Christianity  as  the  imperial  religion.  The  tendency,  however, 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  Becian  persecution,  three  generations  pre- 
viously. The  pressure  on  the  Church  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
peculiarly  severe.  Many  apostatized,  many  rushed  without  rhyme  or 
reason  into  martyrdom ;  a  third  class,  less  worldly  than  the  first,  less 
fanatical  than  the  last,  migrated  with  Paul  of  Thebes,  and  became  the 
first  solitaries  of  the  Egyptian  desert. 

**  This  asylum  in  Egypt,  once  established,  had  the  effect  of  drawing  off 
from  pagan  society  a  large  number  of  people  whose  conversion  to  the 
Faith  had  been  incomplete.  The  un warlike  provincials,  the  overburdened 
eurialeSj  or  inferior  magistrates  in  the  towns,  mechanics  too  weak  to 
support  the  Roman  arms,  peasants  driven  out  of  the  fields  by  the  Ger- 
man hosts,  slaves  emancipated  by  the  conversion  or  by  the  commercial 
failure  of  their  owners,  embraced  eagerly  a  refuge  from  the  widespread 
misery  of  life.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  army  dwindled, 
trade  and  manufacture  languished.  Digitized  by  ^^OOglC 
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**  The  earliest  monks  were  thas,  for  the  roost  part,  men  from  the 
'  middle  and  lower  middle'  cla8^e8  of  the  fast-vanishing  Roman  provin« 
cial  population.  The  most  highly-educated  Romans  retained  their 
paganism,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Augustine ;  the  German  barbarians, 
who  soon  began  to  monopolize  the  great  places  in  the  State,  had  been 
to  a  large  extent  evangelized  in  their  original  seats  by  heretical  mis- 
sionaries. Thus  the  people  who  became  the  earliest  monks  were  thrown 
into  isolation  by  antagonism  of  class,  of  race,  and  of  creed ;  but,  though 
not  clergy  themselves,  were  thrown  into  contact  with  the  orthodox 
clergy,  who  came  for  the  most  part  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  same 
middle  class,  and  with  them  almost  alone. 

^'  That  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  about  this 
early  monasticism  is  amply  testified  by  persons  who  were  themselves 
within  the  movement,  and  consequently  impartial  ^  witnesses. 

"  '  The  subtle  enemy  of  man,'  says  St.  Augustine,  '  has  everywhere 
dispersed  hypocrites  under  the  features  of  monks.* — De  opere  Mono- 
€orum,  c.  28,  quoted  by  Guizot. 

**  *  Avoid  those  men,'  says  St.  Jerome,  '  whom  you  see  laden  with 
chains,  bearded  like  goats,  and  with  naked  feet  in  winter . . .  they  enter 
into  g^eat  houses,  they  deceive  silly  women  laden  with  sins,  they  are 
always  learning  and  never  arrive  at  knowledge  .  .  .  thef  feign  sorrow, 
and  to  all  appearance  given  up  to  fastinj^,  they  make  amends  at  night 
by  secret  feasting.' — Ad  Eustothium,  Ep.  18. 

*'  Cassienus,  too,  a  Syrian  monk,  by  whom  monasticism  was  propa- 
gated in  the  south  of  France,  when  travelling  in  search  of  evidence  as 
to  its  practical  working  in  the  East,  found  bands  of  ascetics  wandering 
without  employment  up  and  down  the  countries  between  Egypt  and 
the  Black  Sea,  and  under  the  various  titles  of  SaralaiUs,  EuehiUs, 
ChoreuUty  Enthuauuta^  Oyrovagi^  given  over  to  every  kind  of  extra- 
vagance, such  as  living  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  or  mystic  dancing,  or 
perpetual  inward  prayer,  or  a  belief  in  supernatural  communications, 
or,  lastly,  the  grossest  libertinism.  Many  of  these  excesses  seem  to 
have  l)een  promoted  by  the  popular  Theurgio  Neo-Platonism  of  the 
time,  but  their  root  lay  in  the  vacuity  and  idleness  of  the  solitary  life. 

''  Two  remedies  were  applied  to  this  evil.    From  very  early  times  the 

^  Hallam  is  fcareely  impartial  in  hit  treatment  of  monasticism.  His  expres- 
sions, *«  epidemical  rdigions  Imiacy,"  *' hypocritical  austerities,"  *' extreme  licen- 
tiousness,"  ''d^enerate  superstition,"  "stnpid  absurdity,"  "disgusting  profane- 
neas,"  which  at  least  he  does  not  sufficiently  guard  himself  against  applying 
indiscriminately  to  all  ages  of  monasticism,  are  confessedly  derived  from  stories  of 
the  last  three  medieval  centuries ;  from  Fosbrooke's  BritUh  MonacMsm  (a  book 
written  with  a  strong  bias,  out  of  which  he  gt  ts  **  a  farrago  of  evidence  against  the 
monks"),  from  a  French  theologian  of  the  fifleenth  century,  f^m  the  R*  ports  of 
Henry  the  Eighth's  Coamiis*ioner»,  and  from  Fiert  Plowman, — See  MiddU  Agei^ 
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■ohtariet  were  made  to  live  together,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  grow 
com  and  make  clothes  for  the  poor  of  Alexandria ;  indeed  the  cenobidc 
reform  of  Pachomius  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  preaching  of 
the  separate  life  by  St  Antony. 

'*  II.  It  was  as  the  adherents  of  the  orthodox  faith  and  cause  that  the 
Egyptian  monks  were  brought  to  Rome  by  St.  Athana«iu8  in  the  fourth 
century ;  and  after  being  tak«*n  up  by  the  great  eastern  doctors,  Basil 
of  CsDsarea  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  the  monastic  life  was  warmly 
encouraged  in  the  West  by  Ambrose,  by  Martin  of  Tours,  and  by  Au- 
gustine. No  doubt  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  its  propagation  by 
Athanasius'  Life  of  St.  Antony ,  but  its  chief  success  was  owing  to 
the  fact  t^at  the  common  pe  >ple  in  the  west  of  Europe  were  wretched 
and  ill-used  amid  the  chaos  of  rising  feudalism,  as  they  were  in  the 
East  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  expiring  Empire.  The  new  life  was 
entered  everywhere  by  crowds  and  with  enthusiasm;  it  spread  like 
wildfire ;  it  was  the  one  thing,  long  waited  for,  which  exactly  satisfied 
the  wants  of  the  age ;  it  spread  greatly  amongst  women  of  the  better 
sort,  under  the  superintendence  of  St.  Jerome ;  it  attracted  nobility, 
even  royalty  itself.  But  along  with  this  change  of  conditions,  its  as- 
pect became  considerably  altered.  We  may  note  that  in  migrating 
from  east  to  west,  monasticism  came  into  contact  with  a  northern 
climate,  with  the  German  races,  with  the  learned  classes,  to  some  ex- 
tent with  paganism,  with  feudalism,  and  with  the  Papacy. 

"  (a.)  The  diet  prescribed  by  St.  Antony  (12ozs.  of  bread  or  biscuit 
per  diem  with  water)  has  been  compared  to  the  minimum  prison  diet 
prescribed  by  Howard,  which,  in  cases  where  no  nutritious  drink  was 
taken,  was  fixed  at  24  ozs.  of  bread  a-day ;  12  ozs.  were  soon  found  in- 
sufficient even  in  the  balmy  air  of  Egypt,  and  Pachomius  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  allow  occasional  rations  of  vegetable,  cheese  and  fish.  The 
western  climate  compelled  the  use  of  wine,  which  was  reluctantly  per- 
mitted by  St.  Benedict  in  Italy,  and  of  cider  and  ale  in  the  sharper  air 
of  tlie  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Baltic  Sea. 

"  (&.)  The  German  monks  could  neither  be  persuaded  to  adopt  the 
rigour  of  the  eastern  rule,  nor  to  let  life  languish  away  in  mere  self- 
contemplation.  The  Benedictines,  the  typical  order  of  the  West,  tried 
to  poison  their  founder  in  the  chalice,  because  his  austerities  were  in- 
supportable ;  but  they  submitted  to  the  three  innovations  of  perpetual 
vows,  passive  obedience,  and  regular  labour ;  and  the  rule  of  Monte 
Casino  became  the  basis  of  most  of  the  asceticism  of  the  West.  The 
habit  of  labour  was  most  valuable  in  the  conversion  of  the  pagans  on 
the  German  frontier.  To  this  day  the  monastic  colonies  of  Fulda, 
Eiohstedt,  St.  Gall,  and  Eritzlar,  witness  to  the  quieting  effects  on 
wandering  tribes  of  the  introduction  of  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

'"-om  Benedict's  time,  too,  learning  became  a  recognised  pait)^[^e 
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daily  monaBtic  routine  ;  and  in  the  foundation  of  William  of  Hirscbau 
at  Yallombrosa  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  quadrivium  was  enlarged 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  carving,  metallurgy,  and 
sculpture. 

**  {c)  Scarcely  anywhere  was  the  monastic  life  brought  more  closely 
into  contact  with  the  feudal  aristocracy  than  in  England.  The  retire- 
ment of  the  Merovingian  kings  into  religious  houses  was  often  compul- 
sory ;  the  younger  members  of  the  new  Garolingian  dynasty  assumed 
tlie  mitre,  but  not  the  cowl.  But  in  England  Saxon  kings  and  royal 
ladies  constantly  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome  to  end  their  days  *  in 
religion.' 

'*The  popularity  of  the  monks  brougI\t  them  wealth  and  land  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  immunities  to  their  tenure  of  property ;  but  en- 
tailed therewith  the  beginnings  of  corruption  within,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  feudal  proprietors  and  grantors  from  without.  The  wealth 
attracted  by  the  Cluniac  revival  in  Auvergne  in  the  tenth  century  made 
the  abbots  between  994  and  1049  the  equals  of  popes  and  the  friends 
of  princes.  It  is  said  that  during  the  twenty-three  years  between  942 
and  965,  the  Cluniacs  received  no  less  than  278  charters  and  grants. 
Land  was  granted  to  religious  houses  under  the  name  of  '  hoc-land/ 
(bookrland)  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  even  without  liability  to  resumption, 
in  perpetuity.  And  in  England  the  great  occupiers  of  the  ^folk-land' 
induced  the  king  and  Witan  to  sanction  its  transference  from  this  pre- 
carious tenure  to  that  of  hoc-land,  on  condition  that  they  built  a  monas- 
tery upon  it.  In  return  for  these  indulgences  the  monks  were  com- 
pelled to  labour  at  the  royal  buildings,  to  entertain  the  royal  hunt ;  and 
the  feudal  benefactors  would  not  unfrequently  take  up  their  lodging  in 
the  houses  with  their  wives,  lawful  and  unlawful,  their  children,  soldiers 
and  dogs,  with  nothing  monastic  about  them  save  the  tonsure.  So  pro- 
fitable was  this  manoeuvre,  that  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  871 
found  it  necessary  to  restrain  bishops  from  dilapidating  the  estates  at- 
tached to  their  sees  in  order  to  found  religious  houses,  to  keep  a  strict 
eye  upon  fraudulent  foundations  by  the  lay-lords,  and  the  indiscriminate 
rush  of  unfit  persons  to  assume  the  tonsure.  It  often  happened  that 
abbacies  were  given  away  by  the  kings  of  France  to  queens  and  court 
ladies  as  hereditary  possessions ;  and  that  monastic  revenues  were  taken 
by  princes  and  bishops  into  their  own  hands,  or  annexed  to  their  sees  ^. 

'  An  Archbbhop  of  Maintz  is  mentioned  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  as 
having  annexed  no  leis  than  twelve  abbacies  to  his  aee.  Hugh  Captt  set  the  ex- 
ample, in  the  tenth  century,  of  resigning  two  abbacies  in  his  possession ;  and  lay 
impropriations  w.  re  very  generally  given  np,  either  volantarily  or  nndvr  ro)  al  con- 
straint in  the  eleventh.  This  was  dae,  in  great  measure,  to  the  Cluniac  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  Cistercian  and  Carthusian  which  followed  it.  Kings  and  nobles,  too, 
began  the  practice  of  becoming  **oon-fraters,**  by  which  they  g^t  the  benefit  «f 
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The  consequence  of  this  abo^e  was  that  superintendence  became  lax, 
discipline  decayed,  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  vanished,  monks  were  igno- 
rant by  what  rule  they  were  living,  or  if  by  any  rule. 

'*The  contact  of  monasteries,  as  feudal  proprietors,  with  the  poor 
seems  to  have  been  beneficent.  They  relieved  distress  with  an  open  hand, 
they  emancipated  serfs ;  indeed,  so  high  a  character  did  they  bear  as 
landlords,  that  people  were  found  willing  to  devote  their  children  to  be 
serfs  of  religious  houses,  convinced  that  they  would  be  kindly  treated 
and  ultimately  enfranchised.  The  systematic  and  somewhat  indiscri- 
minate relief  which  the  monasteries  practised  is  shewn  by  the  increase 
of  vagrancy  after  their  suppression,  and  by  an  incident  which  took  place 
at  the  Council  of  St.  Dtnys^  in  the  tenth  century.  The  bishops  were 
debating  as  to  the  propriety  of  diverting  certain  monastic  tithes  to  the 
use  of  the  parochial  clergy,  when  the  people  rose,  dispersed  the  bishops, 
gave  chase,  and,  it  is  said,  struck  one  of  them  in  the  back  with  an  axe 
as  he  ran. 

"  The  necessity  of  competing  with  the  feudal  organization  of  tenure 
and  subtenure  led  to  the  development  of  so-called  '  congregations'  of 
monasteries  affiliated  to  more  celebrated  establishments.  This  system 
had  existed  in  germ  in  Egypt,  and  had  been  tried  in  the  Italian  founda- 
tion of  Camaldoli.  In  the  case  of  CInny,  which  at  the  end  of  the  twel^h 
century  numbered  no  less  than  two  thousand  minor  houses  in  its  *  con- 
gregation,' the  practice  of  affiliation  arose  in  great  measure  from  the 
employment  of  the  Cluniac  monks  by  princes  and  bishops  to  reform  the 
degenerate  monasteries  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Cluniac  congrega- 
tion extended  over  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England. 

"  After  many  generations  of  conflict  with  feudal  society,  monasticism 
won  a  final  victory  over  it  in  the  Crusades.  It  was  mainly  monastic 
preaching  which  precipitated  the  whole  mass  of  Catholic  chivalry  against 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Europe.  It  was  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
feudal  colonies  at  Tripoli,  Antiocb,  and  Jerusalem,  that  the  fusion  of 
the  military  and  monastic  characters  grew  up  in  the  Templars  ^  Hos- 
pitallers, and  Teutonic  orders.  In  the  Crusades  the  middle  age  culmi- 
nates ;  and  in  them  monastic  feudalism  reaches  its  climax.  After  their 
failure,  the  monasteries  degenerate,  and  the  feudal  aristocracy  fall  back 
into  barbarism  and  civil  war. 

**  (d.)  The  first  introduction  of  the  monks  to  the  western  world  was 
as  the  champions  of  Athanasianism  against  Arianisro.    The  quarrel  was 

a  monastery's  prayers,  not  onfreqiiently  aBsnming  the  monkish  habit  in  the  case 
of  sickness. 

*  The  rule  of  the  Templars  was  drawn  by  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Council  of  Troyes,  in  Champagne,  in  1128.  (See  a  paper  on  the 
Templar*  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kenrick,  read  before  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society. 
Longmans,  1864^  pp.  5,  and  40.)  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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transferred  to  the  Papacy,  and  the  monastic  orders  became  the  bulwarks 
first  of  papal  orthodoxy,  then  of  papal  supremacy. 

*^  In  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  it  was  thought  essential  that  the 
acts  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  should  be  ratified  by  the  people ;  and 
the  monks  proved  invaluable  in  creating  and  stirring  up  popular  opinion 
in  the  West  against  the  Iconoclasts. 

"  As  missionaries  to  the  heathen  on  the  German  frontier*,  they  were 
drawn  into  still  closer  connexion  with  the  Holy  See.  Their  unworldly 
character  rendered  them  highly  effective  in  producing  conviction  in  the 
barbarian  mind ;  their  reliable  orthodoxy  might  anticipate  or  correct 
heretical  evangelization ;  their  direct  commission  from  Bome  left  no 
room  for  dispute  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  new  converts. 
This  mission-work  necessitated  the  ordination  of  monks ;  and  whereas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  a  monk  in  orders  was  an  excep- 
tion ',  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  we  find  monks  becoming  canons,  nuns 
canonesses,  bishops  becoming  monks,  and  monks  bishops,  a  division 
growing  up  within  religious  houses  between  lay  ^  and  clerical  brethren, 
abbots  under  certain  circumstances^  empowered  to  ordain  the  lower 
clergy,  the  subjection  of  monasteries  to  episcopal  visitation,  and  lastly 
monks  raised  to  the  papal  throne  itself. 

**  It  was  the  oppressiveness  of  the  episcopal  visitations,  as  well  as  the 
pressure  of  the  lay  grandees,  which  threw  the  monasteries  into  the  arms 
of  the  Papacy.  In  the  Byzantine  Council  of  the  ninth  century  it  had 
been  decreed  that  no  religious  house  should  be  founded  without  per- 
mission from  the  diocesan ;  laxity  of  discipline  necessitated  increased 

•  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  Franks  were  converted  hy  Benedict  and 
Columban ;  in  the  seventh  and  two  following  centuries,  Belgium,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Scandinavia,  owed  eithrr  their  conversion,  regeneration,  or  re-conver* 
Sion,  to  the  Benedictine  order. 

'  St.  Athanasius,  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  had  selected  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monks  for  ordination,  even  for  consecration  as  bishops ;  and  his  example  had 
been  followed  by  St.  Ambrose,  of  Milan,  and  by  Easebius,  Bishop  of  Verceil.  But 
the  bishops,  and  especially  the  Holy  See,  discouraged  the  practice.  Siricius  of 
Bome,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  only  admitted  monks  to  ordination  under 
strict  stipulations ;  St.  Leo,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth,  engaged  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  not  too  easily  to  permit  monks  to  preach,  for  fear  of  weakening  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy ;  Gregory  the  Great,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  recom- 
mended bishops  to  ordain  monks  but  rarely,  and  to  employ  them  with  rest^rve. 

f  In  the  rule  which,  though  not  due  to  St.  Aug^tine,  is  called  by  his  name,  the 
manual  and  servile  work  is  relegated  to  lay  brethren.  In  the  house  of  Gualbert, 
at  Vallombrosa,  where  the  solitary  and  cenobitic  modes  of  life  were  combined, 
the  lay -brethren  are  directed  to  devote  themselves  to  handicrafts,  and  to  find  self- 
discipline  in  the  performance  of  menial  offices. 

^  In  "exempt"  monasteries,  Le.  the  less  wealthy,  which  were  absolved  from  the 
feudal  obligations  of  gifts  and  service,  the  abbots,  if  themselves  presbyters,  could 
ordain  the  lower  clergy  in  their  own  houses.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  \^OOg le 
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episcopal  superTis-on ;  the  ordination  of  mon^s  brought  them  under  th« 
obligations  *  of  canonical  obedience.  But  so  costly  were  the  yisitations^ 
8o  harassing  the  interference^,  so  heavy  the  dues,  that  the  mr^nasteries 
in  despair  appealed  to  the  Pope,  and  a  gradual  transference  of  the  '  reli- 
gious' from  episcopal  control  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  too^  place. 

**"  The  climax  of  monastic  connexion  with  the  Papacy  is  seen  in  the 
eleration  of  the  monk  Hildebrand  from  the  cloister  to  the  throne  of 
Gregory  VII.,  a  climax  prepared  by  the  order  of  Clony  throughout  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  prolonged  by  that  of  Citeaux,  by  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  twelfth.     After  Innocent  III.,  the  last  pope  who  was 
supreme  in  Europe,  the  monks  made  one  more  convulsive  effort  to  lead 
the  popular  mind,  to  assert  themselves  at  the  universities,  to  prop  up 
the  Papacy,  and  stave  off  the  coming  Reformation.     The  mendicant 
orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  came  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of 
affdirs,  but  not  too  late  to  he  very  useful  in  promoting  physical  science  % 
and  in  raismg  the  lower  town-p'^pulations.     But  they  failed  to  keep 
themselves  above  the  world,  as  well  as  aloof  from  it.     It  is  these,  not 
monks  generally,  who  are  satirized  in  Piers  Plowman : — 
'  Hermits  on  an  heap  with  booked  stares, 
Wenten  to  WaUinghain  and  hir  wtocfaes  after: 
Great  loolnes  and  long,  that  loath  were  to  swink. 
Clothed  hem  in  copes  to  he  knowen  from  other. 
And  sbopen  hem  hermits  hir  ease  to  have.' 

^*  It  is  of  these  that  Rabelais  speaks  in  his  Semi-quavering  Friar^^ 
and  Order  of  Thelemites^  expressing  educated  opinion  as  Piers  Plow. 
man*s  vision  expressed  popular  opinion.  He  asks, '  Why  are  monks  the 
outcasts  of  the  world  ?'  *  Because  they  are  lazy,  because  they  labour 
not  as  the  peasant  and  artificer ;  defend  not  the  country,  as  the  soldier ; 
cure  not  the  sick,  as  doth  the  physician ;  do  neither  preach  nor  teach, 
as  the  evangelical  doctors  and  schoolmasters ;  do  not  import  commo- 
dities, as  the  merchant.  Therefore  it  is  that  by  and  of  all  men  they  are 
hooted  at,  hated,  and  abhorred.' 

**  The  cloister  seems  unable  to  stand  its  ground  against  the  consum- 
mation of  a  vigorous  national  life.     The  possibility  of  suppressing  mo- 

*  The  four  points  of  Episcopal  suhjection  were,  (a)  Cammical  obedience,  (6)  pay- 
ment of  dae%  (c)  entertainment  of  the  bishop,  (<Q  the  admission  of  the  Insbop  to 
hold  meetings  and  say  mass  in  the  monasteries. 

J  The  strong  feeling  against  bishops  is  expressed  by  the  monk  Cassienns  (<fe  InsUL 
CiBnob.,  xi.  17).  "  It  is  the  ancient  advice  of  the  fathers,"  he  says,  "  that  a  monk, 
at  any  cost,  ronst  avoid  bishops  and  women ;  for  neither  tbe  one  nor  the  othf  r  will 
allow  him,  when  once  familiar  with  them,  to  re»t  in  peace  in  his  ceU,  nor  to  fix  his 
eyes  on  heavenly  doctrine  and  holy  things.*' 

^  M>«ny  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  the  age  wore  the  Franciscan  habit :  in 
hospital  work  they  appear  to  have  been  invaluable.  See  the  Introduction  to 
MonumetUa  Franci$cana  (Rolls'  Series). 
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nafteries,  whether  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  in  Italy  in  the 
nineteenth,  without  any  appreciable  shock  to  the  public  conscience, 
shews  that  the  destiny  of  monasticism,  its  mission,  was  essentially 
transitory  and  medieval." 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  some  remarks  on  "  The  Eecent  Dis- 
covery of  Wall-paintings  on  the  Apse  of  Checkendon  Church/'  by 
E.  G.  Bbtjtoit,  Esq. 

"Before  describing  the  wall-paintings  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  discover  on  the  walls  and  vault  of  the  apse  of  Checkendon  Church, 
I  must  beg  that  you  will  allow  me  briefly  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  very  interesting  fact,  that  we  have  here  an  original  and  unrestored 
church,  with  the  main  walls  and  vaulted  apse,  of  a  date  undoubtedly  as 
early  as  of  the  twelfth  century.  We  may  perhaps  make  it  out  to  be 
of  the  first  half  of  it. 

**  It  is  stated  in  Rickman ',  that  *  Churches  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth,  were  usually  terminated  at  the  east 
end  by  a  semicircular  apse,  and  the  chancel  was  short ;  this  was  com- 
monly lengthened  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  a  square  east  end  sub- 
stituted ;  so  that  the  round  east  end  is  a  rare  feature  in  England,  while 
on  the  continent  the  case  is  reversed,  the  apse  is  the  rule,  the  square 
east  end  the  exception.' 

*'  A  comparison  of  these  round  east-ended  churches  with  the  plans  of 
the  basilicas  of  ancient  Rome  seems  to  prove,  that  the  idea  which  go- 
verned this  arrangement  had  its  germ  in  those  buildings.  In  Professor 
Willis's  'History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral'  he  shews,  by  the  account 
of  the  ancient  writer  Eadmer,  (who  had  himself  witnessed  the  de- 
struction of  the  Saxon  cathedral  and  also  visited  Rome),  that  that 
church  was  in  some  sort  arranged  in  imitation  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome, 

"  Quite  recently  there  has  been  restored  an  interesting  church  of  this 
type  of  an  even  earlier  date  than  that  at  Checkendon.  I  mean  that  at 
Brixworth.  In  that  church  it  was  found  that  the  original  apse  had  been 
cut  through  and  lengthened  eastwards,  the  new  work  being  simply  set 
against  what  remained  of  the  apse.  At  Ifliey,  likewise,  there  is  little 
doubt  the  original  eastern  termination  of  the  church  was  an  apse. 

*'  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  these  facts,  but  at  present 
our  business  is  chiefly  with  the  decorations  of  the  church. 

"  Many  of  the  basilicas  had  their  walls  decorated  with  paintings  of  the 
figures  of  the  Apostles,  ranged  in  a  horizontal  line  round  the  walls  of 
the  apse,  and  on  the  vault  was  usually  found  a  figure  of  our  Saviour,  or 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  This  will  appear  more  evident  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  engravings  exhibited. 


1  In  the  sixth  edition  of  Rickman. 
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*'  Returning  to  Checkendon  Church,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  progress 
of  my  investigations.  Having  been  entrusted  by  the  rector  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  this  church,  I  was  anxious  to  "ascertain  the 
metliod  of  vaulting  adopted,  for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  covering  of  the 
apse  is  in  so  dilapidated  a  state,  that  the  rebuilding  of  it  is  imperatively 
necessary,  and  as  the  peeling  off  of  the  whitewash  in  several  places  indi- 
cated traces  of  colour,  I  also  hoped  to  ascertain  the  original  method  of  de- 
coration. I  had  a  scaffold  erected,  and  the  walls  and  vault  well  saturated 
with  water.  I  found,  as  is  no  doubt  the  experience  of  all  investigators, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  off  the  whitewash  without  occasionally 
disturbing  the  thin  coat  of  plaster  upon  which  the  decorations  had  been 
painted.  This  exposed  another  series  of  paintings  beneath.  I  found 
both  these  series  were  simply  decorative,  consisting  of  pilasters  suppoit- 
ing  an  entablature.  I  examined  various  parts  of  the  walls,  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  other  parts  of  both  these  series,  but  without  effect, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  east  window,  with  bands  running  from  its  springing  and  under  the 
sill.  While  engaged  in  searching  for  some  indication  of  these  series 
round  the  walls,  I  came  upon  some  paintings  on  the  plaster  with  which 
the  walls  and  vault  were  covered,  and  was  much  gratified  with  the  dis- 
covery of  a  figure  of  St.  Peter  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  window. 
This  figure  was  without  a  head,  which  had  either  been  obliterated,  or, 
being  painted  in  more  delicate  colours,  had  perished.  I  then  tried  the 
south  side,  and  was  rewarded  with  discovering  the  figure  of  St.  Paul.' 
Both  these  figures  were  enclosed  in  a  panel,  or  niche.  Continuing  my 
investigations  along  the  north  wall  I  found  five  other  figures,  and  on 
the  south  wall  three  figures,  but  in  no  case  was  there  more  than  the 
faintest  indication  of  a  head.  There  were,  no  doubt,  six  figures  on 
either  side,  but  a  window  had  been  inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century  on 
the  south  side  of  the  apse,  and  had  destroyed  some  of  them.  Only  the 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  enclosed  in  niches,  and  to  th^se 
saints  the  church  is  said  to  be  dedicated.  I  tried  the  east  side  of  the 
sanctuary  arch,  but  could  find  no  traces  of  colour.  I  then  carefully  ex- 
amined the  vault,  working  towards  the  east  as  a  centre.  I  found  no 
traces  of  colour  except  immediately  over  the  east  window,  where  I  dis- 
covered the  nimbus  of  a  head,  with  the  three  upper  points  of  the  cross 
distinctly  marked  thereon,  and  traces  of  two  hands  raised  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  Where  the  face  should  have  been,  the  vault  had  been 
repaired,  and  nothing  existed  but  a  patch  of  plaster.  Much  of  the 
figure  had  disappeared  from  a  similar  cause,  but  there  were  indications 
of  a  throne,  and  the  tassels  of  a  cushion  were  visible. 

*'  On  my  eecond  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  tracings  of  the 
figures  which  are  now  before  you,  I  made  an  attempt  to  get  further  de- 
tails of  the  decorative  painting  as  distinguished  from  the  figure  paiudng, 
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with  but  partial  success,  the  plaster  upon  which  it  was  executed  beings 
so  loose,  after  the  upper  or  protecting  covering  was  removed,  that  only 
occasional  glimpses  of  it  were  obtained.  But  I  think  I  have  proved 
indisputably  that  it*  was  late  work,  and  probably  of  the  revived  classic 
times.  I  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  finding  that  the  heads  of  all  the 
figures  had  been  purposely  obliterated,  and  my  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  thus.  When  the  window  of  the  fifteenth-century  character  was  inserted 
in  the  apse,  the  line  of  the  inner  arch  fitted  abruptly  into  the  walls  of  the 
apse,  and  to  smooth  it  off  the  mason  filled  in  the  ill-fitting  comer  with 
plaster.  On  removing  this  I  came  upon  a  part  of  the  head  and  nimbus 
of  one  of  the  figures,  and  as  it  was  painted  of  the  same  material  as  the 
drapery,  and  in  this  place  in  as  good  preservation,  I  was  bound  to  con- 
elude  the  obliteration  of  the  other  heads  was  the  work  of  design.  I 
have  been  most  careful  in  tracing  the  figures  to  give  simply  the  lines,  or 
parts  of  lines,  that  were  shewn  on  the  walls,  and  have  avoided  any 
attempt  at  restoring  them  from  conviction  where  there  was  evidence 
that  I  could  not  trace.  In  contemplating  the  figures  from  the  ground, 
certain  effects  would  come  out  that  were  not  visible  through  the  tracing- 
paper.  In  addition  to  the  lines  you  see,  the  figui^es  were  tinted  with 
a  wash  of  the  same  colour,  but  lighter  tone,  and  there  was  something  of 
an  attempt  at  alternation  in  the  arrangement,  as  if  the  upper  garment 
of  one  figure  was  darker,  the  under  garment  of  the  next  would  be 
so.  Yet  even  this  did  not  pass  through  the  series,  as  if  the  artist 
thought  such  studied  contrast  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

*^  I  venture  to  call  the^e  figures  twelfth-century  paintings,  but  I  have 
DO  positive  evidence  beyond  what  you  may  gather  for  yourselves,  except 
that  I  believe  the  lines  of  the  tops  of  the  niches  were  semicircular, 
though  certain  other  lines  of  decoration  would  at  first  sight  suggest 
a  contrary  opinion.  Perhaps  the  part  of  the  nimbus  of  one  head  which 
had  a  series  of  semicircular  cusps  to  its  border  may  help  some  of  you 
to  a  more  certain  conclusion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  also,  why  the 
figures  should  differ  so  in  height,  and  why  those  on  the  north  side  should 
range  higher  than  those  on  the  south.  I  am  told,  that  as  they  re- 
ceded from  the  east  they  were  raised  to  increase  the  perspective  effect ; 
but  for  that  purpose  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  place  those  on  the 
south  side  at  least  a  foot  neater  the  pavement.  Even  the  niches  dif- 
fered as  much  in  level,  and  there  was  some  space  which  was  decorated 
by  painting  in  blocks  of  red  imitations  of  stones  on  the  north  side  of  the 
east  window,  for  which  there  was  no  room  on  the  south  side. 

'*  There  is  one  very  peculiar  feature  in  the  masonry  of  Checkendon 
Church  which  I  think  should  be  noticed.  The  walls  are  of  flint,  and  at 
intervals  of  about  six  inches  in  height  a  broad  band  of  mortar  of  at  least 
two  inches  in  width,  running  nearly  horizon lal,  gives  the  walls  the  ap- 
pearance of  something  like  striped  masonry.     The  o^g^glje^^c^^^^^f^ 
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been  covered  mvh  rougb-cast,  bot  wbere  I  baTe  bad  it  knocked  oflT,  and 
the  pointing  exposed  for  at  least  twelve  months,  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
injured.     I  have  found  this  coursed  pointing  on  the  walls  of  the  chan* 
eel,  nave,  and  apse,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  chancel,  proving  that  tlie 
walls  are  all  of  ihe  same  date.     The  tower  and  nave-roof  were  added 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  present  windows  of  nave  were  then  in- 
serted.    The  porch  was  built  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  chancel  door 
is  of  the  same  late  date.     The  windows  of  the  chancel  are  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  the  south  one  is  of  most  beautiful  character ;  it  is 
of  two  lights,  and  has  a  transom ;  the  lower  lights  have  plain  arched 
heads,  but  the  upper  ones  are  doubly  cupped,  the  first  order  of  mould- 
ings making  the  heads  trefoil,  and  the  second  septfoil." 

A  curious  Ivory  Carving  of  the  eleventh  century,  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  found  at  Lewes,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Borlase,  on  wbich 
Professor  Westwood  made  some  interesting  remarks. 

Arrangements  were  then  discussed,  and  June  2  (Tuesday  in  Whitsun- 
week)  was  fixed  for  an  Excursion  to  be  made  by  members  to  Sinodun 
Hill,  Long  Wittenham,  and  Durchebter  Church. 


THE  EXCURSION,  1868. 

June  2.  A  party,  consisting  of  several  members  of  the  Societj 
and  their  fiiends,  left  Oxford  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
9.15  A.M.,  reaching  Culham  Station  at  9.30.  The  following  was  the 
programme : — 


It  is  proposed  to  walk  to 

1.  The  British  Earthworks  on  Sinodun 

Hill,and 

2.  The  Roman  Encampment  at  Dor- 

chester. 
On  the  way  will  be  visited. 


8.  The  Site  of  the  Saxon  Borialgronnd 
at  Long  Wittenham,  and 

4.  The  Church  of  Clifton  Hampden. 

5.  Of  Long  Wittenham,  and 

6.  Of  Little  Wittenham. 

7.  The  Abbey  Church  of  Dorchester. 


From  Culham  Station  they  walked  to  the  church  at  Clepton  HAXPDEir, 
where  much  of  the  early  transitional  churcb  has  been  preserved,  al- 
though subjected  to  considerable  restoration.  The  chancel,  as  well  as 
the  south  aisle,  is  of  Decorated  character,  shewing  a  subsequent  en- 
largement of  the  churcb  nearly  a  century  after  it  was  built.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parker  made  some  remarks  upon  this  be  ore  the  party  left.  They 
then  passed  over  the  new  bridge  across  the  Thames,  and  visited  Long* 
Wittenham  Church.  Here  they  were  met  by  the  vicar,  Mr.  Clutter- 
buck,  who  pointed  out  the  interesting  features  in  his  churcb.  It  is 
mostly  of  Decorated  character,  but  there  are  several  portions  of  the 
walls,  eppecially  those  of  the  chancel,  which  shew  that  the  fabric  is 
mainly  of  the  thirtetntb  century.     Mr.  Ciutterbuck  then  conducted  the 
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party  to  the  site  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  and  then  back  to  his 
bouse,  where  he  exhibited  and  described  all  the  various  weapons, 
fragments  of  pottery,  &c.,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  graves 
when  the  excavations  were  made. 

They  then  visit^'d  Little  Wittenham  Church ;  this  has  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  party  then  proceeded  up  the  hill,  supposed  to  be 
the  Sinodun  of  the  Britons.  The  members  investigated  carefully  the 
double  summit,  one  point  of  which  seems  to  have  been  left  for  general 
habitation,  and  not  fortified;  the  other  most  admirably  ''fortified  by 
nature  as  well  as  art."  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  could  be  traced  in 
the  distance  the  lines  of  the  ancient  British  Boads,  the  lower  Icknield 
way  and  the  Bidgway,  while  the  whole  range  of  hills  beyond  were  seen 
covered  with  camps  and  barrows,  which  have,  on  investigation,  produced 
remains  belonging  to  British,  RDman,  and  in  a  few  instances,  Saxon 
habitation.  On  one  side  lay  Wallingford,  probably  from  the  earliest 
times  the  chief  ford  of  the  Thames,  and  over  whicli  the  Danes  passed 
when  they  ascended  the  Thames  valley.  On  the  other  side  lay  Dor- 
chester, with  its  foae  and  vallum,  stretched  across  a  bow  formed  by 
the  river  Isis,  and  bearing  every  appearance  of  forming  a  Roman 
encampment,  possibly  for  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  the  Sinodun 
Hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  which  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  fortresses  which  held  out,  and  caused  the  battle  described  by 
Dion  Cassius  in  his  account  of  the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius.  In 
Dorchester  itself,  too,  there  was  a  large  Roman  cemetery,  from  which 
two  beautiful  vases  and  a  large  Roman  cremation  urn  had  come,  and 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Macfarlane  to  those  who  joined  the 
excursion. 

A  luncheon  was  provided  in  the  schoolroom  at  Dorchester,  after 
which  Mr.  Macfarlane  gave,  in  a  lecture,  a  careful  and  interesting  sum- 
mary of  what  was  known  respecting  the  early  foundation  of  the  Saxon 
see  of  Dorchester. 

After  the  lecture  the  party  visited  the  Abbey  Church.  Here  much 
discussion  took  place  with  respect  to  the  date  of  several  parts  of  the 
building.  The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Scott,  in  restoring  the  choir,  have 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  oiiginal  plan  of  the  church.  After  having 
carefully  examined  the  church,  the  party  walked  to  the  Culham  Station. 

The  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Macfarlane  for  the  courtesy 
and  attention  shewn  throughout  to  the  members  on  this  occasion,  which 
added  much  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  excursion. 
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Annual  i^eeting,  1868. 

June  12.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held,  by  permission  of  the 
Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  Presideitt  in  the  chair. 

H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch.,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was 
duly  elected  a  member. 

The  JuKioB  Secketabt  read  the  following  Keport  :— 

ANNUAL  KEPORT. 

''  During  the  past  year  but  few  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been 
held.  In  the  Michaelmas  Term  there  were  three,  but  in  the  Lent  Teroi 
none ;  while  in  the  present  Term  but  one  meeting  has  been  held,  besides 
an  excursion  and  the  annual  one. 

"The  three  meetings  of  the  Michaelmas  Term  offered  much  variety 
and  interest  in  the  subjects  brought  forward,  and  yet  the  attendai>ce 
was  on  the  whole  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  seemed  to  your  Com' 
mittee  to  be  of  little  ute  calling  any  more  during  the  ensuing  Term. 
Your  Committee  believe  that  the  small  attendance  was  owing  to  the 
numerous  and  oftentimes  pressing  engagements  which  prevented  mem- 
bers from  joining  the  meetings:  they  do  not  think  that  the  interest  in 
the  study  of  Archieology  and  History  has  declined,  but  that  from 
various  circumstances,  the  demand  upon  the  time  of  resident  members 
has  increased,  and  so  has  given  less  leisure  during  the  Term  than  was 
the  case  in  past  years.  Were  it  that  they  thought  the  members  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  such  studies  the  Committee  would  feel  that 
there  was  but  one  course  to  pursue,  namely,  to  take  such  steps  as 
would  probably  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  the  Society.  The  Com- 
mittee, however,  while  believing  that  the  circumstances  do  not  at 
present  justify  such  a  step,  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the  great  dif- 
ficulties under  which  the  Society  labours.  More  than  one  suggestion 
has  been  made  on  this  subject,  but  that  which  more  immediately  calls 
for  consideration  is,  the  proposition  that  an  amalgamation  should  be 
effected  between  this  Society  and  the  A^hmolean  Society. 

'*  Although  many  difficulties  occurred  to  your  Committee,  they  were 
not  averse  to  taking  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  although  no 
definite  proposition  has  been  put  forward  on  either  side,  nor  have  they 
bad  any  official  communication  with  the  Committee  of  the  Ashmolean 
Society,  they  have  reason  to  know  that  such  an  amalgamation  would 
not  be  displeasing  to  several  of  the  influential  members  of  both 
Societies. 

**When  the  Architectural  Society  began  its  career',  twenty-nine 
years  ago,  the  Ashmolean  Society  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  Arcbi- 
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tectural — rarely  indeed  to  Historical — subjects.  Their  main  object 
wa^  the  investigation  of  phenomena  connected  with  Natural  Science, 
"while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Architectural  Society  confined  its  studies 
almost  exclusively  to  Architectural — rarely,  and  only  very  incidentally, 
to  Historical — questions. 

"  The  t¥Po  Societies  thus  occupied  a  ground  distinct,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  tolerably  clear  line  of  demarcation.  By  degrees, 
however,  the  practical  study  of  architecture,  which  was  the  main 
object  of  this  Society,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  implied  in  its  ori  Jnal 
title,  became  somewhat  exhausted,  and  its  studies  were  gradually 
directed  more  especially  to  the  historical  aspect  of  architecture,  and 
this  in  its  widest  sense,  including  all  that  belonged  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  history  of  Art,  and  of  the  progress  of  Civilization,  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  architectural  features  of  buildings  of  all  classes  and 
all  ages. 

"The  study  of  History  in  the  University  having  been  recognised  by 
the  ef^tablishment  of  schools,  suggested  the  extension  of  the  studies 
of  the  Society  still  further  in  this  direction,  and  therefore  History 
proper,  as  well  as  all  works  of  art  in  connexion  with  History,  were 
included  in  the  now  wider  field  of  study.  Concurrently  with  this,  there 
has  been  of  late  years,  amongst  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  study  of  Physical  Science,  a  tendency  to  consider  many  questions 
from  an  arch  Geological  point  of  view,  and  hence  all  those  investigations 
connected  with  the  antiquity  of  man,  such  as  the  existence  of  his 
works  in  caves,  or  drifts  mingled  with  the  remains  of  extinct  species 
of  animals,  and  the  questions  also  of  development  or  extinction  of 
species  in  a  given  time ;  or  the  formation  of  deposits,  whether  of  peat, 
or  sand,  or  raised  beaches ;  or  again  of  the  wearing  away  of  the  land 
by  the  action  of  the  sea;  besides  such  phenomena  as  comets,  eclipses, 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  &c., — all  these  have  tended  to  unite 
many  branches  of  Physical  to  those  of  Archaeological  and  Historical 
study.  From  the  tendency  in  this  direction  it  results,  that  the  two 
Societies  are  practically,  as  regards  much  of  their  operation,  covering 
the  same  ground.  While,  therefore,  there  would  seem  to  be  reason  for 
uniting  the  labours  of  the  two  Societies  in  one  so  that  each  might  benefit 
by  the  other,  it  is  wiih  regret  that  your  present  Committee  have  not  been 
able  to  surmount  certain  difficulties  which  have  met  them  at  the  very 
outset,  in  laying  before  the  Society  any  scheme  for  the  suggested  amal- 
gamation, and  therefore  they  have  been  obliged  to  leave  to  their  succes- 
sors in  office,  who  are,  according  to  the  new  rules,  this  day  elected,  the 
task  of  drawing  up,  should  they  see  fit  to  do  so,  such  propositions  as 
.  may  tend  to  the  required  result. 

"  The  Lectures  of  the  Michaelmas  Term  were  chiefly  Archaeological. 
The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Parker,  on  the  Modes  of  Construction 
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employed  at  different  epochs,  as  affording  a  guide  to  the  dates  of  many 
of  the  buildings  in  Rome.  In  this,  be  argues  from  the  few  known  dates 
of  the  chief  buildings  of  Rome,  and  in  which  certain  kinds  of  masonry 
and  building  were  used,  to  the  date  of  buildings  respecting  which  the 
records  do  not  exist,  or  are  uncertain,  and  in  which  only  the  masonry 
remains  which  enables  the  archaeologist  to  judge  of  the  period  to  whica 
the  building  belongs.  This  was  followed  the  same  evening  by  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  P.  G.  Medd,  on  a  document  containing  a  Concordat 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  made  at  the  Council  of 
Florence.  This  document  he  described  from  his  personal  observation, 
having  discovered  it  in  the  museum  at  Bayeux. 

*'  At  the  next  meeting,  on  November  20,  the  Society  was  indebted 
to  Professor  Bolleston  for  a  very  admirable  account  of  the  recent  dis. 
coveries  at  Frilford,  near  Oxford. 

"There  were  discovered  the  Roman  leaden  coffins,  in  which  the 
frames  were  found  in  a  most  perfect  condition,  and  the  oboli  which  had 
fallen  from  the  mouth,  bearing  the  names  of  Constantine,  Oratian,  and 
Yolens ;  and  there  were  later  burials  in  the  same  cemetery  which  the 
umbo  of  the  shield  and  the  iron  weapons  stamped  them,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  lecturer,  as  of  the  Saxon  age,  and  probably  as  late  as 
tlie  fifth  or  sixth  century.  He  also  introduced  many  interesting  obser- 
vaions  upon  the  modes  of  interment,  both  that  of  ordinary  burial  and 
of  cremation  having  been  adopted  in  the  cemetery  at  Frilford,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances. 

^  At  the  same  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Signer  Yisconti  on  the 
measurement  of  the  Miles  from  Rome,  as  given  in  the  classical  writers, 
in  which  he  urged  certain  considerations  tending  to  shew  that  the 
starting-point  was  from  the  gates  belonging  to  the  older  line  of  enceinte 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  not  from  the  miliarum  aureum,  as  held  by  some, 
or  from  the  line  of  Aurelian,  as  held  by  others. 

"  At  the  third  meeting,  on  December  4,  two  communications  were  also 
made  to  the  Society.  First,  a  lecture  by  Professor  Rogers  gave  a  valu- 
able reeumi  of  the  prices  charged  for  food  during  a  series  of  years,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  which  he  was  able 
to  arrive  at  a  more  just  and  accurate  estimation  in  the  change  of  money- 
value  which  has  taken  place  between  those  times  and  the  present. 
Professor  West  wood  exhibited  some  accurate  copies  of  finely-illumi- 
nated pages  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  which  were  not  only  intrinsically 
valuable  for  their  beauty  as  works  of  art,  but  prove  the  historical  data 
which  had  been,  by  careful  investigation,  obtained  respecting  their 
history. 

''  During  the  present  Term  one  meeting  only  has  been  held,  and  on 
this  occasion  also  two  communications  were  made  to  the  Society,  One 
by  Mr.  Appleton,  on  Monasiicism,  partook  of  the  character  of  an  Hi»to* 


rical  paper,  while  that  hj  Mr.  Bruton,  on  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Checkendon  Church,  was  an  Architectural  paper. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  surveying  the  past  year,  while  there  have 
been  fewer  meetings  than  usual,  the  number  of  the  communications  has 
not  been  less  than  in  former  years.  Of  the  eight  lectures,  two  may  be 
ranked  as  purely  Architectural,  two  Historical,  and  four  Archaeological. 

'*  This  summary  is  exclusive  of  two  lectures  which  we  are  promised 
on  this  occasion,  both  of  which  partake  partly  of  an  architectural,  partly 
of  an  archaeological  character. 

*'  In  addition  to  the  lectures  an  Excursion  was  made  by  several  mem- 
bers of  your  Society  on  June  2nd,  and  the  places  visited  afforded,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  Keport,  good  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  study  which  the  Society  promotes  ^. 

•*  Your  Committee  understand  that  such  excursions  afford  great  gra- 
tification to  members  of  the  Society,  and  they  therefore  trust  that  in 
whatever  way  the  future  operations  of  the  Society  are  conducted,  the 
annual  excursion  will  not  be  lost  sight  of." 

The  following  members  of  the  Committee,  proposed  and  read  at  the 
previous  meeting,  were  duly  elected.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  were 
also  re-elected. 

Members  of  Committee, 


JElecied, 
R€T.  Professor  Stabbs. 
T.  Ck)inbe,  Esq. 
Key.  H.  L.  Qilbertson. 
Rev.  T.  Colby. 


Sc'elected. 
Bev.  B.  0.  Livingstone. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher. 
Professor  Westwood. 
Rev.  T.  Chamberlain. 
Rev.  W.  Jackson. 
E.  O.  BratoQ,  Esq. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Pbeemait  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report ;  referring  to 
the  possibility  of  an  amalgamation  with  the  Ashmolean  Society,  he 
hoped  that  by  this  means  the  Society  would  be  again  in  a  position  to 
exhibit  their  collection  of  casts  and  models ;  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
so  fine  a  collection  was  put  away  where  no  one  could  see  it. 

Mr.  BucKEBiDQE  secoudcd  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  and  confirmed 
Mr.  Freeman's  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  a  collection  of  casts  as  teach- 
ing practically  the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  impossible 
that  photographs  or  drawings,  though  both  useful  in  their  way,  would 
serve  as  substitutes.  « 

Mr.  Paeitus  spoke  to  the  same  effect,  and  he  hoped  an  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Ashmolean  Society,  should  it  take  place,  would  lead*  to 
the  casts  being  placed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkbb   recalled  a  conversation   he  had   with  the  late 

"•  The  Report  of  this  Excursion  is  given  under  tl^^l^by  \^OOQ  le 
o 
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Dr.  Daubeny  some  twenty  years  ago  respecting  an  amalgamation  of 
the  two  Societies.  There  were  then  difficulties,  which  he  thought 
might  now  be  removed. 

Professor  Westwoob  said  he  could  speak,  as  a  member  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Socifty,  to  the  circumstance  that  such  a  proposition  as  had 
been  referred  to  in  the  Report,  had  already  been  spoken  of  in  that 
Society,  and  he  believed  there  was  a  disposition  to  entertain  any  reason- 
able proposal.  As  far  as  the  casts  were  concerned,  their  removal  to 
the  Ashmolean  Museum  was  impossible,  until  the  University  had  in- 
creased accommodation  for  the  examinations. 

Profesi^or  Westwood  then  gave  a  lecture  upon  '*  Episcopal  chairs, 
especially  those  of  St.  Peter  and  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great." 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  drawings  of  most 
of  the  examples  described,  to  which  were  added  photographs  of  some 
of  the  Eoman  chairs,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  The  subject 
of  these  ancient  chairs  was  very  extensive,  each  being  capable  of  being 
treated  historically,  biographically,  ecclesiologically,  architecturally,  or 
archseologically.  The  latter  view  only  was  adopted  by  the  lecturer. 
In  the  times  of  early  Christianity  the  arrangement  of  the  old  Roman 
basilica,  with  its  rounded  apse,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  judge's  seat 
was  placed — as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  the  Basilica  of 
Pompeii — was  preserved  in  the  churches  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  the 
oldest  churches,  the  bishop's  chair  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
behind  the  high  altar,  and  is  often  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  In 
many  of  the  oldest  instances  these  chairs  were  traditionally  regarded  as 
those  of  the  founders  of  the  churches  themselves,  and  Tertullian  tells 
us  that  in  the  churches  of  the  Apostles  their  chairs  were  still  existing 
in  those  places  from  whence  their  authentic  epistles  were  read  with 
a  loud  voice ;  thus,  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  at  Jerusalem,  the  chair  of 
St.  James  the  Less,  and  at  Alexandria,  that  of  St.  Mark,  the  founders 
of  those  Churches,  were  still  to  be  seen. 

(1.)  The  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  basilica  at  Milan,  is  of  marble, 
reached  by  two  steps,  and  is  square,  with  each  arm  sculptured  at  top 
with  a  seated  lion,  the  front  of  each  arm  having  a  plain  interlaced 
ribbon  moulding  ^ 

(2.)  The  semicircular  chair  in  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  Ravenna,  is 
evidently  a  Roman  curule  marble  seat,  with  classical  scroll-ornaments, 
and  sloping  arms ;  whilst 

(8.)  That  of  San  Giovanni,  Ravenna,  is  much  more  recent,  and  is 
square,  with  sloping  arms,  with  the  top  of  the  back  angular,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  row  of  small   incised  arches.     It  is  incribed — ^a.d. 

M.CO.LZVU.  ABB.  BKVEKVTV.  F.F.h.  OFI78. 

«  See  Ferrario,  p.  163.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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(4.)  In  the  Church  of  San  Stefano  Botondo,  Home,  is  preserved 
a  classical  Roman  marhle  seat,  without  arms  or  back,  the  legs  ter- 
minating in  lions*  feet,  and  the  sides  ornamented  with  very  beautiful 
foliated  arabesques.  This  is  ascribed  to  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  On 
the  marhle  footstool  between  the  feet  an  inscription  has  been  rudely 
cut,  t  ^^^  •  lOHS,  of  which  a  nibbing  was  exhibited. 

(5.)  In  the  Church  of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achilleo  another  chair  of 
St.  Gregory  is  preserved,  the  lower  portion  of  each  side  formed  of 
a  standing  lion.  This  is  now  surrounded  by  a  Gothic  background, 
with  mosaic  ribbon -ornament  introduced  by  the  Cosmati  family,  and 
in  its  modern  state  it  is  known  as  the  throne  of  Cardinal  Baronius. 

(6.)  A  third  marhle  chair  of  St.  Gregory  is  still  preserved  in  a  small 
side  chapel  in  his  church  on  the  Coelian  hill,  Borne.  It  is  semicircular, 
massive,  and  plain,  with  the  arms  terminating  in  lions*  heads.  On  the 
front  of  the  seat  was  an  inscription  in  Roman  capitals  in  one  line,  now 
almost  rubbed  down  and  illegible,  commencing  with  -|-  pi,  and  termi- 
nating with  Bic  (?). 

(7.)  The  chair  of  the  seated  statue  of  St.  Hippolyte,  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  St.  Gregory  on  the 
Ccelian  hill. 

(8.)  The  cardinal  bishop's  throne  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo 
forms  part  of  the  elaborately-ornamented  mosaic  screen  behind  the  high 
altar.  The  sides  are  upright,  terminating  in  a  knob  at  top  in  front, 
with  the  upper  edge  curved  for  the  support  of  the  arms. 

(9.)  In  the  Church  of  San  Alessio,  on  the  Aventine  hill,  is  a  very 
handsome  episcopal  chair,  supported  by  mosaic  columns. 

(10.)  The  chair  in  the  Basilica  of  Torcello  is  placed  at  a  very  con- 
siderable height,  being  reached  by  a  flight  of  ten  or  twelve  steps ;  it 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  central  semicircular  appe,  (the  extremity  of  the 
two  side-aisles  being  terminated  by  smaller  apses  of  the  same  form). 

(11.)  The  episcopal  chair  of  Parenzo  resembles  that  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  form  **. 

(12.)  The  chair  in  the  church  of  Grado  is  decorated  with  mosaics  *. 

(13.)  The  archiepiscopal  throne  of  the  conventual  church  of  Assisi, 
of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described  by  Smirke^ 

(14.)  In  the  Cathedral  of  Metz  the  stone  chair  of  the  bishop  is  still 
in  its  original  position, 

(15.)  As  is  also  the  case  in  the  very  ancient  church  of  Besangon. 

(16.)  In  the  gallery  of  the  Cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  preserved 
the  marble  chair  on  which  Charlemagne  was  found  seated  in  the  se- 
pulchre beneath  the  church ;  it  is  quite  plain,  with  the  back  round  at 
the  top,  and  the  top  of  the  sides  curved  for  the  support  of  the  arms  of 

*  Herder,  Mittelalt.  KtuiBtd.  d.  Osterr.  Kais,  i.  105;  and  Weiss  KostaioJp, 
i.  798.  •  Herder,  i.  115.  '  Archaolopia,  v.  26.   ^ 
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tbe  monarch.  It  b  stated  in  the  local  *gtude,  that  when  foond  it  was 
covered  with  platea  of  gold,  now  kept  in  the  treasury.  These  seTeo- 
teen  plates  are  chased  in  relief,  representing  ten  scenes  of  the  Passion, 
the  four  evangelical  symbols,  the  Saviour  seated  in  glory,  and  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Michael,  and  are  executed  in  the  style  of  the  golden 
altar-frontal  of  Basle.  Drawings  of  these  plates,  with  casts  of  some  of 
them,  were  exhibited. 

All  the  preceding  chairs  are  of  marble  or  stone,  bat  two  of  great  in- 
terest are  of  wood,  overlaid  with  plates  of  ivory.     These  are, 

(17.)  The  chair  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ravenna  (well  figured 
in  Du  Sommerard*s  great  work),  the  ivory  plates  representing  full-length 
figures  of  tlie  four  Evangelists  and  St.  John  Baptist,  with  vatioos  scenes 
of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  beautiful  arabesques  of  the  classical  period, 
of  some  of  which  casts  were  exhibited. 

(18.)  The  chair  of  St.  Peter,  preserved  behind  the  high  altar,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Rome.  The  ancient  portions  of  this 
chair  are  of  oak,  much  corroded,  with  four  large  iron  rings  so  as  to  form 
a  »$dia  ge*tataria.  Additions  of  an  architectural  character,  in  mahogany 
wood,  have  been  made.  The  front  of  the  chair  is  decorated  with 
small  plaques  of  ivory,  representing  various  classical  subjects,  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  &c.  Much  confusion  has  occurred  in  the  descriptions 
published  of  this  chair,  which  has  been  confounded  with  the  bronze 
chair  of  the  figure  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  nave  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  with 
another  chair  of  oriental  origin  with  an  Arabic  inscription.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  chair  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London  for  ^1868 ;  and  a  memoir  on  it,  by  Garucci,  is 
also  promised. 

(19.)  In  our  own  country,  the  chair  of  Venerable  Bede  is  kept  under 
lock-and-key  in  the  vestry  of  Jarrow  Church,  Northumberland.  It  is 
of  oak,  rudely  faBhioned,  as  if  hewn  with  an  axe.  It  is  very  high  in 
the  back,  with  the  arms  sloping  ofifto  the  front.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  i.,  as  is  also 

(20.)  The  archif  pi^copal  chair  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  stand- 
ing between  the  communion  table  and  the  chapel  of  ihe  Holy  Truiity. 
It  is  square,  and  of  grey  marble,  with  the  arms  square,  and  is  orna- 
mented on  the  front  and  sides  with  small  square  panels,  with  plain 
mouldings.  On  it  the  archbishops  are  always  enthroned  with  great 
ceremony.  Gervasius  mentioned  it  in  the  twelfth  century,  adding, 
''  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Church,  the  archbishop  was 
wont  to  sit  on  it  on  the  principal  festivals,  in  his  full  pontifical  orna- 
ments, whilst  the  solemn  offices  of  religion  were  celebrated,  ontil  the 
consecration  of  the  host,  when  he  came  down  to  tbe  holy  table  and 
performed  the  ceremony  of  cousecration.''  A  small  stone  model  of 
•his  chair  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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(21.)  The  bishop's  chair  of  instalment  in  the  chapter-house  of  Dur- 
ham i'^  sq'iare,  with  the  arms  curved,  with  some  traces  of  ornament 
vi:«ih1e  OD  the  front  of  the  seat.     It  is  figured  by  Carter  '. 

(22.)  Carter  also  fissured  the  very  plain  stone  seat  in  Beverley 
Minster  (evidently  of  very  remote  age),  being  the  freed-stone  granted 
by  King  Athelstan  to  John  de  Beverley,  Archbishop  of  York  ^. 

(23.)  The  ancient  bishop*8  chair  in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  is  now 
built  into  the  screen,  separating  the  choir  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  church ;  it  was  higher  than  the  seats  of  the  clergy  placed  beneath 
the  side  arphes  of  the  apse,  and  was  reached  by  steps  at  the  back  of 
the  communion-table. 

(24.)  There  is  also  a  stone  chair,  in  its  usual  position  behind  the 
communion-table,  in  the  church  of  Hexham. 

(25.)  The  Coronation  Chair  at  Westminster  was  a^8o  incidentally 
mentioned. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  gave  an  account  of  the  Excavations  and  Explora- 
tions io  Rome  during  the  last  season.  The  most  important  of  these 
he  considered  to  be  those  connected  with  the  Porta  Capena  and  the 
line  of  the  short  agger  and  wall  of  Servius  TuUius,  across  the  valley 
from  the  Coelian  to  the  Aventine.  On  this  bank  and  against  this  wall, 
which  formed  the  facing  to  it,  the  aqueducts  were  carried  on  an  arcade 
built  of  concrete  in  the  style  of  the  Republic,  while  the  wall  itself 
is  of  the  large  oblong  blocks  of  tufa  used  in  the  time  of  the  Kings. 
There  are  reservoirs  at  each  end  of  the  line,  one  under  the  Coelian, 
now  a  gardener's  cottage,  the  other  under  the  Aventine,  which  was 
the  Piscina  Publica  of  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  upper  part 
having  been  rebuilt  by  Trajan.  One  of  the  piers  of  the  arcade,  of 
concrete,  has  also  been  strengthened  with  brick  by  Trajan,  and  his 
arcade  was  carried  across  on  the  same  line,  at  a  great  height,  with 
a  double  arcade,  one  over  the  other,  as  in  the  arches  of  Nero. 
Several  of  the  tall  brick  piers  of  the  arcade  remain  in  a  line  across 
the  valley,  some  built  into  cottages,  others  left  as  ruins  only.  These 
were  what  first  guided  Mr.  Parker  to  seek  for  the  Porta  Capena  in 
the  position  in  which  it  was  discovered.  The  Via  Appia  seems  to 
have  passed  close  under  the  Coelian,  beginning  at  the  Porta  Capena, 
of  which  the  sill  was  found,  with  the  raised  footpaths  and  the  pave- 
ment exactly  as  at  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  Pompeii. 

Another  reservoir  of  the  time  of  Trajan  was  fotmd  in  the  cliff  of  the 
Coelian,  and  the  9pecui  of  an  aqueduct  in  front  of  it,  against  the  face  of 
the  clif^  leading  towards  another  ruin  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the 
^des  Camoenarum,  which  is  built  of  masonry  of  the  time  of  Sylla  and 
part  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Remains  of  another  road 
»  Carter's  Ancient  Arch.,  pi.  wxii.  ^  Anc.  ^iM.,  ^l^rlv.  Do 
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were  found  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Marrana,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  present  road,  which  is  entirely  modem.  Close  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  modern  road,  and  just  within  the  iron  gate  of  the  garden  in 
which  the  Porta  Capena  is  situated,  are  the  remains  of  a  basin  of 
a  fountain  formed  of  the  peculiar  cement  to  hold  water  used  only  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  called  0pm  Signinumy  and  by  the  side  of  the 
basin  is  a  deep  pit,  to  hold  the  water  that  ran  from  it.  This  pit,  which 
has  been  cleared  out,  is  under  the  modern  road,  and  is  in  part  cut  out 
of  the  rock  and  part  built  and  faced  with  brick.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Lacw  Promethei,  Lower  down  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
church  of  S.  Sisto  Vecchio,  remains  of  a  temple  have  been  found, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  those  of  the  Temple  of  Mars ;  and  a  little 
further  to  the  south,  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  remains  of  some 
extensive  buildings,  either  Thermee  or  Balnese. 

The  small  stream  which  runs  through  this  part  of  Rome  has  been 
traced  back  as  far  as  the  piscinae  of  the  Aqueducts,  of  some  of  which 
the  surplus  water  in  time  of  flood  was  carried  into  this  stream,  and 
here  a  side  waterfall  carries  off  tlie  surplus  water  into  another 
branch  of  the  same  stream,  which  runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Caf- 
farella,  and  has  its  mouth  near  the  gate  of  "  S.  Paul,  outside  the  walls," 
about  two  miles  from  Rome.  This  part  of  the  stream  is  called  the 
Almo  by  St.  Gregory,  about  the  year  a.d.  600,  whereas  Martial  and 
Statins  indicate  that  the  river  Almo  was  the  stream  that  runs  through 
Rome  and  passes  by  the  Porta  Capena.  The  mouth  of  this  is  in 
the  Pulchrum  Littus,  a  tufa  wall  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  which 
an  original  opening  is  left  for  it  to  pass.  This  was  shewn  by  another 
excavation. 

Another  important  discovery  is  that  of  the  principal  chambers  of  the 
great  Mamertine  prison,  now  cellars  under  the  houses  in  the  Vicolo 
del  Ghettarello,  and  in  the  Via  de  Marforio,  and  under  the  southern 
end  of  that  street,  which  in  that  part  is  modem.  The  two  chambers 
one  over  the  other  usually  shewn  as  the  prison,  are  only  the  vestibule 
of  it.  In  the  lower  chamber  an  arch  in  the  wall,  which  had  been  long 
walled  up,  was  opened  and  found  to  be  the  end  of  the  subterranean 
passage  leading  to  the  series  of  chambers  before  mentioned.  Part  of 
this  had  been  turned  into  a  drain,  and  the  passage  is  obstructed  by 
the  foundations  of  houses  and  filled-up  with  earth,  so  that  to  excavate 
it  required  larger  means  than  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Society  of  Rome.  The  municipality  have  since  under- 
taken to  carry  on  this  work.  Other  excavations  made  in  the  inside  of 
the  gate  called  Porta  Chiusa  and  outside  of  the  postera-gate  of  the 
Lateran,  shewed  that  the  city  must  have  been  fortified  along  this  line 
long  before  the  time  of  Aurelian.  Other  excavations  made  just  within 
the  Porta  Maggiore  and  the  Porta  di  S.  L.uei.zo,  slfii^^'^lJ  1wliyS/i& 
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aqaeducU  entered  Rome  at  the  Porta  Maggiore,  called  by  Frontinus 
Esquilina,  because  it  was  the  first  gate  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
Esquiline  hill.  The  water  was  then  divided,  part  went  along  the 
Coelian  hill,  another  part  along  the  high  bank  on  which  the  wall  of 
Aurelian  was  afterwards  built  outside  of  the  aqueducts.  This  specM 
passes  under  some  high  ground  between  the  two  gates,  and  emerged 
upon  an  arcade  near  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  which  is  called  Viminalis 
by  Frontinus,  because  it  was  the  first  gate  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
Yiminal  Hill.  The  later  aqueducts  are  then  carried  on  an  arcade 
across  the  valley  to  the  reservoir  in  which  the  trophies  of  Marius  were 
hung,  which  is  on  the  great  inner  agger  of  Servius  Tullius.  They  are 
then  carried  on  that  bank,  along  the  whole  length,  to  the  ThermcB  of 
Diocletian  and  the  house  of  Sallust.  In  some  other  excavations,  made 
by  four  of  the  Roman  princes  near  the  railway  station,  the  aqueducts 
were  found  running  along  this  bank  on  the  inner  side,  and  two  cippi 
were  found  in  situ,  with  inscriptions  upon  them  of  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, saying  that  three  aqueducts  passed  there.  These  eippt  were  one 
on  either  side  of  the  aqueduct,  and  have  the  same  inscription.  The 
upper  speeus  was  uncovered,  the  other  two  were  probably  under  it  as 
usual,  very  probably  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia. 

The  extensive  excavations  at  the  Emporium  and  the  Marmorata 
were  also  being  carried  on,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baron  Visconti 
for  the  Pontifical  government.  A  large  additional  number  of  blocks 
of  marble  have  been  found  just  as  they  were  landed  when  flresh  from 
the  quarries ;  also  part  of  a  fine  marble  column  lying  in  a  dock  which 
had  evidently  been  buried  by  some  flood  and  then  afterwards  built 
over  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

At  Ostia  also  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on  vigorously,  and 
the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Mithra  have  been  found,  which  are  very 
curious ;  also  two  fine  statues,  one  of  marble,  left  where  it  was  found. 
The  other,  a  small  bronze  Venus,  which  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
will  be  deposited  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  At  the  College  of  the 
Arvales,  five  miles  from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Porto,  important  exca- 
vations have  also  been  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henzen,  for  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Prussia.  Here  many  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
chiefly  of  the  third  century ;  also  a  part  of  the  celebrated  calendar  of 
the  College,  and  many  fragments  of  a  fine  temple  of  the  third 
century,  of  which  the  crypt  also  exists,  now  used  as  a  wine-cellar  for 
the  farmer.  Here  also,  in  what  must  have  been  the  sacred  grove  of 
the  Arvales,  a  catacomb  was  found,  with  a  chapel  at  the  entrance  and 
a  painted  chamber,  with  a  head  of  Christ  of  the  sixth  century. 

Of  all  these  objects  photographs  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting. 
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Jptrst  i^eeting,  i^icj^aeltnas  tJTerm,  1868. 

Dee.  2.  The  first  meeting  was  held,  by  permission  of  the  Curators, 
in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  Rev.  the  PEEsroEirr  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Pabkeb  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  ''  Boman  Occupation  of 
Dorchester,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Excursion  made  by  the 
Society  to  Sinodun  Hill  and  Dorchester  in  June  last."  He  considered 
the  main  point  was  to  determine  the  line  of  the  march  of  Aulus  Plan- 
tius,  and  he  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  met  in  recon- 
ciling the  short  record  of  Dion  Cassius  with  the  existing  remains,  and 
with  what  we  knew  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  third  Roman  in- 
vasion of  Britain.  He  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  evidence  pro- 
duced, that  the  Roman  general  marched  first  of  all  through  the  territory 
lying  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  river  Thames,  till  he  reached 
Cirencester,  where  he  established  a  station,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Corinium. 

The  object  of  Aulus  Plautias  appears  to  have  been  to  make  for  the 
head  of  the  river,  and  to  fix  there  his  base  of  operations,  so  as  to  com- 
mand both  sides  of  the  stream.  This  being  the  chief  river  of  the  country, 
the  course  of  proceeding  and  the  spot  chosen  would  be  natural  from 
a  strategetical  point  of  view ;  but  the  direct  reference  to  the  Dobuni  in 
the  account  handed  down  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  the  incidental  naming 
of  Cirencester  in  the  English  version  of  Orosius  (if  the  reference  is 
worth  anything)  confirm  this  view.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  sites  of 
the  previous  battles  with  the  tribes,  which  took  place  on  this  westward 
march.  Probably  Silcliester,  the  chief  fort  of  the  Atrebates,  was  one 
which  the  Roman  general  would  have  to  pass  and  to  subdue.  Arrived 
at  Cirencester,  and  having  made  a  treaty"  with  the  Dobuni,  it  would  be 
natural  that  he  should  return  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames.  By 
this  route  he  would  pass  through  a  friendly  territory,  and  would  also 
be  enabled  to  acquaint  himself  further  with  the  features  of  the  country. 
No  incident  seems  to  have  occurred  till  he  reached  what  may  be  termed 
the  key  of  the  campaign,  namely  Dorchester.  The  river  Thames  here 
seems  to  have  worked  a  passage  through  a  great  range  of  chalk-hills. 
It  will  be  teen  by  referring  to  the  map,  or  by  visiting  the  spot,  th^t 
his  eastward  course  was  here  checked  by  the  Buckinghamshire  bills. 
This  range  runs  north  and  south,  and  lies  along  the  probable  western 
boundary  of  the  Cassivelauni  in  this  part.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
river  the  chalk  hills  join  the  Berkshire  range,  and  it  seems  that  along 
th-  se  he  had  already  marched  in  his  outwaid  progress. 

Two  courses  were  now  open  to  him,  either  to  gain  the  sumnnt  of  the 
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Buckinghamshire  hills  and  trust  to  the  chances  of  fighting  his  way 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cassivelauni,  or  to  cross  again  over  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames^  and  return  hy  the  same  route  which  he  hai 
taken  on  his  advance.  Just  at  Dorchester  the  Thame  runs  into  the 
Thames  from  the  north,  owing  its  waters  to  the  drainage  from  the  range 
of  Buckinghamshire  hills  referred  to,  and  along  the  hase  of  which  it 
flows.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  he  would 
find  a  convenient  site  for  a  camp,  and  there  we  find,  on  the  side  un- 
protected by  the  rivers,  a  fine  double  vallum  with  middle  trench,  into 
which  still  at  times  the  water  flows.  It  was  thus,  by  the  water  sur- 
rounding it,  rendered  a  strong  position,  and  those  lofty  ramparts  imply 
something  more  than  a  mere  temporary  Boman  camp,  such  as  the 
soldiers  would  throw  up  on  an  ordinary  march. 

Of  the  two  courses  referred  to,  the  passage  of  the  Thames  seems  to 
have  appeared  to  him  as  the  most  expedient ;  but  then,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  reared  over  against  the  Eoroan  camp,  stands  the  great  fortress 
which  Leland,  following  no  doubt  the  people's  nomenclature,  and  in  it 
the  tradition  handed  down  by  speech  instead  of  books,  calls  **  Sinodun*.^' 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  a  British  fortress,  the  vallum  and  trench  com- 
plete all  th&way  round,  and  of  considerable  depth.  The  top  is  nearly 
250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  beneath.  The  area  also  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  circumference  taken  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  being 
not  less  than  a  mile. 

The  hill  consists  of  two  parts.  Besides  the  fortress  with  the  trench, 
there^  is  a  western  knoll  almost  equal  to  it  in  extent,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  fortified.  It  was  possibly  inhabited,  but  no 
traces  of  hut  circles  have  been  found. 

In  his  westward  march  Aulus  Plautius  had  won  battles,  but  he  had 
not  subdued  the  tribes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  this  important  hill- 
fortress  was  a  place  where  the  hostile  tribes  would  congregate  to  resist 
the  general's  progress.  Looking  down  over  the  camp,  the  enemy  could 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Boman  soldiers ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Boroans  must  have  been  somewhat  awed  by  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  great  fortress. 


*■  No  writer  before  Leland  gives  this  name.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  Bup- 
posed  that  I  he  name  was  an  invention  of  Leland's ;  and  as  it  is  not  given  in  the 
list  of  the  Boman  Stations  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (a.d.  200),  nor  in  Ptolemy's 
Geography  (^.D.  120),  nor  in  the  list  g^ven  in  the  doubtful  compilation  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  nor  in  the  Geography  of  Ravennas  (aJ).  650),  nor  by  Nennius  in 
bis  list  of  cities  (a.d.  858),  nor  incidentally  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  nor  in  any  of 
the  earlier  b'storians,  such  as  Bede,  Malmesbary,  Bmitingdon,  &c.,  we  seem  to 
be  left  only  to  the  conjecture  that  it  was  a  name  retained  by  oral  tradition  only, 
down  to  Leland*»  time. 
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Such,  it  18  argued,  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  chief  incident 
in  the  march  occurred.     It  is  thus  told  by  Dion  Cassius :  — 

"  But  when  they  arrived  at  a  certain  ritmr  which  the  harbarians  sappoeed  that 
the  Romans  c  uld  not  pass  without  a  bridge,  and  in  consequence  had  taken  up 
their  position  carelessly  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  [Aulus  Plautios]  sends  forward 
the  Celti,  who,  even  armed,  were  accustomed  to  swim  with  ease  the  most  rapid 
rivers ;  who,  attacking  them  contrary  to  their  expectations,  wounded  not  the  men 
indeed,  but  the  hones  which  drew  their  chariots,  which,  being  thrown  into  con- 
ftision,  tbey  who  rode  therein  were  no  longer  secure  *." 

Probably  the  chief  fighting  took  place  on  the  level  ground  on  (he 
east  of  the  hill,  but  the  fortress  itself  must  have  been  subdued  before 
it  would  have  been  safe  for  Aulus  Plautius  to  have  continued  his  march. 

The  record  adds, — 

"The  Britons  thence  retreating  to  the  river  Thames,  where  it  disembogues 
itself  into  the  ocean,  and  becomes  an  estuary  at  high  tide,  and  easily  passing  it, 
as  they  were  well  acquainted  with  those  parts,  which  were  firm  and  fordable,  the 
Komans  pursued  them,  and  at  this  point  failed  to  overtake  them ;  but  the  Celti 
again  swimming  over,  and  others  passing  a  little  higher  up  by  meant  qf  a  bridge, 
they  attacked  them  on  every  side  and  cut  off  many  of  them  <^." 

The  chief  landmarks  in  this  very  brief  description  of  the  latter  pait 
oi^  the  campaign  are,  Ist,  '*  A  certain  river/'  and  2nd,  the  "  River 
Thames,*'  at  the  part  which  the  tide  reaches. 

The  value  of  these  indications  towards  understanding  the  course  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  difficulties  they  at  the  same  time  offer,  have  been 
>vell  considered  in  a  paper  in  the  '*  Archaeological  Journal."  The  fol- 
lowing explanation,  however,  will  be  found  to  proceed  upon  a  somewhat 
different  hypothesis  from  that  put  forward  there  **. 

We  call  the  river  by  DorchcBter  the  Thames,  and  no  doubt,  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  the  river  was  so  written  from  its  source  to  its 
niotith.  Still  another  name  seems  to  have  been  handed  down  tra- 
ditionally. When  the  antiquary  Leland,  some  four  hundred  years 
ago,  described  this  part,  he  spoke  of  the  "  Ise'*  as  dividing  Dorchester 
from  Sinodun.  The  Ise  is  constantly  mentioned  by  him,  and  we  still 
know  the  word,  with  its  classical  termination,  as  the  Isis.  But  "  Ise" 
is  iiterallv  **  the  river." 


»»  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  Ix.  §  20.  •  Ibid. 

*  The  «  Archaeological  JournHl"  for  September,  1866  (vol.  xxiii.  p.  159).  «  The 
Campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius,  by  Edwin  Quest,  LL.D.,  Muster  of  GonHlle  and 
Cains  College,  Cambridge."  The  view  which  the  author  takes  is: — 1.  that  the 
"certain  river*'  is  the  "Thames"  at  Wnllingford ;  2.  that  Aulus  Plautius,  havitg 
returned  a'ong  the  south  side,  crossed  over  »t  this  spot  to  the  norih;  3.  that 
the  "Thames"  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  second  battle  was  in  reality  the 

River  Lea.  ^  ,1     /-irAoir^ 
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The  *^  Ouse/'  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  the  sane  word 
under  another  form,  and  gave  its  name  to  Ousen-ford  (Oxford)  and 
Ousen-ey  •. 

The  Tam  or  Thame  is  a  Celtic  word,  and  was  probably  coupled  with 
Ise,  i.e.  the  Tam  Ise,  to  mean  "the  spreading  water V*  Thus  Lelmd 
writes : — *'  Tame  and  Iss  roeteth  aboute  half  a  mile  beneth  Dorchestre 
Bridg  in  the  Medowis.  From  Dorchester  to  the  Fery  over  the  Tamise 
nbout  a  mile." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  Tam-esis  is  the  Latinization  of  this,  or 
that  "  Thames'*  appears  in  English  for  Tam-ese. 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  on  looking  at  the  map,  that  the  Thame 
and  that  part  of  the  Thames  which  lies  below  Dorchester  together 
form  the  probable  southern  and  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
the  Cassivelauni,  and  that  the  two  streams,  now  called  by  slightly  dif- 
ferent names,  may  with  much  probability  have  been  considered  all  as 
one  river  and  had  one  name,  while  the  part  above  the  junction  at 
Dorchester  may  have  been  considered  the  tributary  stream,  and  hence 
called  "  a  certain  lee,**  or  river.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  first 
record  of  the  "  Thames**  is  in  Csesar*8  Commentaries,  and  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  boundary  of  Cassivelaun's  territories: — "  Cassivelauno,  cujua 
fines  a  maritimis  civitatibus  flumen  dividit,  quod  appellatur  Tam-esis, 
a  mari  circiter  millia  passuum  Ixxx  '." 

•  The  form  "Ouse"  is  preserved  in  the  Ousen-ey,  the  name  of  the  great  abbey 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  adjoining  onr  city,  but  it  is  lost  in  our  Oxna-ford.  It  is 
probable  that  the  temptation  was  too  great  to  resist  the  corruption  of  Ousen- 
ford,  which  had  no  meaning  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  into  Oxna-ford,  which  was  not 
only  intelligible,  but  probably  also  appropriate.  There  is  some  danger  of  the  word 
Ouse,  as  a  local  name,  being  lost  altogether.  The  Abbey  of  Oseney,  in  all  early 
dicuments  is  written  so:  e.g.  "Anno  MCXXix.  Robertus  de  Oili  et  Editha  Uxor 
struxere  ecclesiam  B.  Marise  in  infuht  Osen-eye,"  i.e.  in  the  island  of  Ouse-island, 
etfe  being  the  old  word  for  island.  In  the  same  MS.  occurs  also  insula  de  Onsenetf  ; 
and  Lehind,  describing  it,  speaks  of  it  as  "emong  the  Isles  that  Isis  ryver  ther 
makyth."  But  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  I  observe  it  is  inscribed  without  regard 
to  etymology  or  authority,  Oxeu-ey,  undergoing  in  the  same  way  the  corruption 
that  the  word  Oxen-ford  had  undergone  a  thousand  years  previously. 

'  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  epithet  "  Tam."  There  is  a  river 
of  the  name  in  Cheshire ;  another  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  whence  Tamerton ;  and 
again  in  Staflfordshire,  whence  Tamworth.  Cf.  also  the  Tume  in  Worcestershire. 
Tam  umy  mean  wining,  or  spreading,  or  according  to  one  suggestion,  our  word 
Tame,  i.e.  pi  cid  and  quiet. 

»  De  Bello  OeUlico,  lib.  v.  cap.  11.  Later  in  the  same  book  he  agwn  writes, 
"  Ad  fl  .men  Tam-esin  in  fines  Cassivellauni ;"  and  he  mentions  it  no  more.  Tacitus 
Ooly  uses  the  word  once  in  the  portion  of  his  history  which  we  have  remaining ; 
and  the  only  other  classical  writer  naming  the  Thames  is  Dion  Cassius,  in  the 
passages  already  quoted,  who  compiled  from  Cffisar  an<l  Tacitus  s  ime  two  hu.i- 
dred  years  aft  r*v.»rdj.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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The  northern  boundary  of  the  Casmelauni  (or  CatyeueUani,  w  the 
tribe  is  called  in  Ptolemy,  and  which  has  been  mostly  followed  by  oor 
historians)  is  uncertain.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  pointing  out  that 
from  the  same  range  of  hills  from  which  the  Thame  gathers  its  waters, 
(flowing  to  the  south,  and  forming,  as  has  been  sugsrested,  the  western 
boundary,)  another  stream  descends  on  the  opposite  side,  taking  a 
northerly  direction,  and  so  completing  the  west  boundary.  A  spur  of 
the  hill  separates  these  two  streams  near  their  sources.  The  latter 
stream  (I  cannot  find  the  local  name),  joins  a  more  important  one  at 
Newport  Pagnell,  and  thus  becomes  the  "Ouse,"  and  atiU  bears  that 
name  from  Buckingham  near  its  source,  along,  possibly,  the  northern 
boundary  of  tlie  Cassivelauni,  past  Bedford  and  Huntingdon ;  a  little 
beyond  the  latter  it  takes  a  northerly  direction,  and  flows  into  the 
Wash. 

Further  than  this,  it  may  be  worth  noting  that  in  this  part  of  the 
course  of  the  second  Ouse  or  Ise,  the  epithet  ''Tarn"  has  not  been 
wholly  lost.  Between  Bedford  and  Huntingdon,  where  a  small  tribu* 
tary  stream  from  the  same  hills  joins  the  Ouse,  is  a  place  called  Temps- 
ford.   Tiie  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  A.p.  921,  thus  speaks  of  this  place : — 

"At  that  same  time  went  out  the  army  frona  Hantingdon  and  from  the  East- 
Angles,  and  constmcted  the  fortress  at  Taem-ese-ford,  and  abode  and  built  there." 

And  again,  under  the  year  a.d.  1010 : — 

"  And  after  that  they  went  south  ward  again  to  the  Temete  (the  Thames),  and 
the  men  who  were  horsed  rode  towards  the  ships  ;  and  after  that  very  speedily 
tliey  went  westward  into  Oxena-ford-scire,  and  thence  into  Bucciuga-ham-idre^ 
II nd  so  along  the  Use  (the  Ouse)  until  they  came  to  Bede-ford,  and  so  on  to  Tem^ 
esan^ford,  and  burned  ever  as  they  went  •*.*' 

To  return,  however,  from  the  modem  "  Ouse"  to  the  modem  "  Isis," 
where  the  Eoroan  battle  is  supposed  to  have  been  fought.  We  see  by 
the  second  extract  that  when  the  Britons  retreated  before  Aulus  Plau« 
tius,  they  went  eastward.  Another  battle  was  fought,  and  this  time 
not  on  a  certain  Ise,  but  on  the  Tam-ise.  In  the  words  of  the  his- 
torian, "  The  Britons  thence  retreating  to  the  River  Thames"  (Arl  ro9 
Tafua-av  noTafi6v)y  "where  it  disembogues  itself  into  the  ocean,  the 
llomans  pursued  them,"  &c. 

This  second  battle  was  probably  near  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  pos- 
sibly the  remains  so  frequently  found  io  the  river  at  that  spot  are 

^  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  transcribing  the  same 
events  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  write  "  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Temes/orda,"  and 
"sic  juxta  Usam  ad  Bedeford,  et  sic  a*!  Temesford,"  respectively.  From  the  above 
we  see  that  the  rivers  bounding  three  sides  of  the  territory  of  the  Cassivelauni 
have  more  or  less  retained  their  British  name,  and  in  Thames,  Thame,  and  Temps- 
ford  to  have  retained  the  suffix  of  "  Tam."  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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vestiges  of  the  skirmish  K  Aulus  Plautias  did  not,  as  we  learn,  pursue 
the  fugitives  far  on  the  other  side  of  the  Biver,  i.e.  in  hostile  and  un- 
explored territory,  but  coming  back  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames  (probably  on  Wimbledon  CommonOt  waiting  till  he  had  rein- 
forcements. When  these  came  he  a^ain  passed  over  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  took  the  chief  city  of  the  Trinobantes  (the  allies  of 
the  Cassivelauni),  namely,  Colchester,  and  thus  the  territory  on  either 
side  of  the  Thames  valley  was  made,  either  by  treaty  or  conquest, 
subject  to  the  Roman  power.  This  time,  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
Julius  Csesar  a  century  before,  stations  were  established,  no  reliance 
being  placed  upon  hostages. 

It  is  beside  the  question  here  to  consider  the  exact  expression  with 
respect  to  the  Thames  at  this  point.  At  the  present  time  the  tide 
reaches  almost  to  Kingston,  and  not  far  above  the  spot  is  Staines,  ad- 
mitted generally  to  be  close  to,  if  not  on  the  site  of  the  station  of  the 
Roman  Itineraries,  ad  poktes.  The  first  bridge  on  the  Thames  would 
naturally  be  an  important  landmark,  and  may  therefore  well  have  found 
a  place  in  the  historian's  account. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  main  purport  of  thb  lecture.  It  will  be 
seen  that  if  this  view  of  the  march  be  the  correct  one,  the  great  battle 
of  the  campaign  was  at  Dorchester.  It  was  here  that  there  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  **  Gate  of  the  Thames,"  and  Sinodun  Hill  was  the  key. 

If  this  be  not  the  explanation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  account,  with 
any  satisfactory  historical  evidence,  for  the  presence  of  this  important 
Roman  camp  beneath  the  British  fortification,  and  the  stream  of  the 
river  Thames  flowing  between  them.  If  it  be,  we  have  all  the  re- 
mains which  we  could  expect  to  find  in  confirmation  of  such  a  record. 
We  have  the  undoubtedly  British  fortification  as  strong  as  any  in  the 
Thames  valley  and  its  neighbourhood ;  even  Silchester  could  hardly  be 
excepted.  We  have  the  strong  Roman  Gamp, — undoubtedly  Roman, 
even  if  the  Roman  town  of  Dorchester  had  not  in  after  years  sprung 
up  to  confirm  this  view. 

Further  than  this,  within  a  short  distance  is  seen  a  prominent 
"  Barrow,"  marking  probably  the  burial-place  of  a  chief  of  no  small 
importance.  It  is  the  only  other  eminence  in  that  direction  besides 
the  double-crested  hill  of  Sinodun,  and  it  is  still  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey  as  "  Brightwell  Barrow."  That  it  has  ever  been  opened,  or  iis 
contents  described,  cannot  at  the  moment  be  ascertained. 

And  still  one  point  more  should  be  added.  It  is  about  thirty  years 
ago  that,  in  dredging  for  gravel  in  the  river  near  here,  a  British  buckler 
was  accidentally  discovered,  low  down  in  the  old  bed  of  the  Isis.  An 
account  of  the  discovery,  with  excellent  engravings,  will  be  found  in  the 

»  See  "  Arch«)k)gical  Journal,"  vol.  v.  p.  327.      ^    J  ^fetill^?^l?d^le 
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Archaohgia^,  It  is  British  without  doubt ;  that  it  was  found  in  tlie 
river,  certainly  tends  to  shew  that  a  battle  was  fought  here.  There 
may  be  other  weapons  still  preserved  in  the  tilt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river ;  but  if  not  '*  bedded'*  soon  after  their  immersion  in  the  stream, 
the  action  of  the  water  would  naturally  have  destroyed  all  traces.  By 
themselves  these  incidental  circumstances  may  not  be  of  any  great 
value,  but  being  taken  together,  and  the  whole  being  taken  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  Record,  they  tend  to  confirm  the  view  adopted. 

We  must  remember  that  in  all  probability  Dion  Cassius  in  his  account 
has  simply  followed  that  of  Tacitus*  of  whose  history  the  chapter  on 
the  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius  has  been  lost.  As  in  other  cases  he 
has  summarized  the  material,  so  probably  he  has  in  this;  if  a  copy 
of  the  lost  books  of  Tacitus  should  ever  be  discovered,  we  should 
probably  be  able  by  the  more  exact  details  to  trace  the  whole  line 
of  the  march  with  certainty ;  as  it  is,  we  are  forced  to  use  this  inci- 
dental evidence,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  discovering  that  line 
of  march  which  is  the  most  probable. 

Whether  Aulus  Plautius  fixed  at  once  a  station  at  Dorchester  is 
doubtful.  Probably  a  part  of  his  army  were  left  behind  as  a  garrison, 
and  this  becoming  a  permanent  station,  a  town  eventually  grew  up 
around  it.  The  habitations  seem  to  be  chiefly  on  the  site  still  oc- 
cupied by  Dorchester,  that  is,  on  the  ground  adjoining  the  River  Thame, 
near  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Camp. 

Although,  as  has  been  said  before,  Sinodun  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  historians,  the  name  of  Dorchester  occurs  not  unfrequently.  In 
the  Itinerary,  inserted  in  the  history  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  (and 
whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the  authority  of  the  history  as 
a  whole,  this  itinerary  seems  to  have  been  at  least  based  on  a  document 
of  ancient  authority),  the  name  sppears  between  the  two  Roman  stations 
thus: — Mlul  Castea  (Alchester)  xvi.; 
DoBOCiVA  (Dorchester)  xv. ; 
Takesi  (near  Streatly?)  vi. 
The  line  of  this  Roman  road  has  been  discussed  in  the  admirable  treatise 
by  the  late  Professor  Hu^sey^  Its  course  near  to  Dorchester  is  clear, 
but  just  before  it  actually  reaches  the  town,  the  traces  have  become 
obliterated  by  modem  improvements.  The  present  chief  street  does  not 
seem  to  follow  the  older  line.  It  ip  quite  possible  that  the  main  road  did 
not  pass  through  the  Roman  city  at  all,  but  skirted  it  on  the  western 
side,  leading  durectly  to  the  camp.  The  lane  here  in  one  or  two  places 
seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  present  appearance  of  other 
parts  of  this  Roman  road ;  in  all  probability  the  station  had  increased 

^  Archaologia,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  298. 

*  "An  Account  of  the  Roman  Road  from  Alchester  to  Dorchester.  By  iho 
Rev.  Robert  Hussey,  B.D."  (Oxford,  1841.)  °  ^'^ '^^  ^^  V^OOglC 
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to  a  tolerable  size,  and  the  ground  adjoining  the  River  Thames  was 
much  built  over  before  the  road  was  commenced.  As  we  find  no 
record  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (which  is  probably  of  the  close  of  the 
second  century)  of  this  Roman  way,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  not 
maf^e  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  There  seem  to 
have  been  villas  erected  at  short  distances  along  it.  That  at  Wheat- 
hy  was  described  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in  1845,  in  the  ''Archaeological 
Journal "."  That  at  Beckley  was  described  recently  in  our  own  pro- 
ceedings ".  In  neither  was  there  any  evidence  of  an  earlier  date  than 
the  third  century,  and  much  which  pointed  to  that  age.  It  practically 
afforded  a  communication  between  the  great  road  known  as  the  Akeman 
Street,  and  the  country  south  of  the  Thames.  At  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  camp  there  was  no  doubt  a  ford  across  the  river.  There 
are  traces  of  stonework  to  be  seen  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear, 
implying  probably  that  it  was  used  down  to  medieval  times,  and  more 
than  that,  unless  the  ground  be  deceptive,  very  evident  traces  of 
a  road  are  distinguishable  still  in  the  little  copse  on  the  opposite  side. 

Some  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  direction  of  the  Dorchester  road  after 
it  passes  "  the  river."  There  is  no  straight  line  practicable  in  the 
direction  of  Walliigford  across  the  angle  formed  by  the  Thames  here. 
It  is  more  probable  that  no  road  was  made,  and  that  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  along  the  older  British  way,  which  skirted  the  cliff  between 
the  high  ground  and  the  Thames.  Several  places  seem  to  shew  traces 
of  a  road,  and  something  more  than  the  mere  agricultural  cartway. 
The  present  high  road  from  ShiUingford-bridge  across  to  Wallingford 
seems  to  cut  through  this  kncient  road  almost  at  right  angles,  the  latter 
passing  down  the  west  side  of  the  Thames,  just  beneath  the  bank  formed 
by  the  rising  ground.  The  old  British  road  was  continued  probably  to 
Moulsford  or  Streatly,  and  was  connected  with  the  upper  and  lower 
Icknield  Ways,  which  here  came  across  from  the  Berkshire  downs.  The 
place  of  '*  ad  Tamesim"  must  still  be  led  doubtful,  but  one  observation 
should  be  made.  The  main  indication  of  its  site  would  be  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  Itinerary,  against  this  station,  the  figure  ti.  appears ; 
next,  however,  ynrDOia.  xt.  This  laFt  is  generally  considered  to  be 
an  error  for  Caleva,  i.e.  Silchester.  But  Silchester  is  nearer  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Dorchester  than  twenty-one  miles  ;  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  ti.  cannot  be  depended  on.  Streatly  is  about  ix.  or 
X.  miles,  if  the  road  winds,  and  here  traces  of  a  Roman  villa  have  been 
found.  From  Streatly  to  Silchester  is  a  long  xv.  miles,  but  still  the 
error  is  not  greater  than  occurs  in  many  other  instances  in  the  Itine- 
raries. The  point,  however,  to  be  noted  is,  that  in  any  explanation  this 
important  road  must  have  crossed  the  river  only  at  Dorchester. 

"  Arch.  Journal,  voL  ii.  p.  350.  ■  Beport  of  Meeting,  Michaelmas 

Term,  1862.    "  On  the  recent  discovery  of  a  Roman  ViUa  at  Beckley.^^^g  ^^ 
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It  18  by  no  meanB  certain  that  Skelton  and  others,  from  whom  he  has 
copied,  are  right  in  ckiming  the  **  Kair  Dawr,  i.e.  Doroceastra/'  of 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  this  Dorchester.  The  list,  as  given  by  this 
historian,  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Nennius,  so  as  to  leave  the 
impression  that  he  made  use  of  the  latter  in  his  compilation.  The 
Kair.Dauri°  in  that  list  is,  according  to  most  MS.  readings,  Kair- Dawn, 
i.e.  the  modem  Don-aattr. 

It  is  a  very  great  misfortune  that  the  numberless  relics  of  Homan 
times  which  have  been  found  here  have  been  scattered,  and  especially 
the  coins.  There  is  little  donbt  but  that  many  a  coin-collector's  cabinet 
has  been  enriched  with  the  spoils  from  this  place,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
in  any  case  the  source  of  their  riches  has  been  recorded.  From  Ice- 
land's time  downwards  coins  have  been  found.     He  thus  writes  : — 

"  In  the  closiB  and  Fieldes  that  lye  Boatbly  on  the  Toan  that  no«r  standith  be 
fonnde  namiBmata  Romanoram  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Brasae." 

Skelton  also  refers  to  *^  collections"  of  coins  being  taken  from  the 
Dorchester  fields.  One  collection  only,  he  says,  fetched  the  collector 
£60. 

At  the  present  time  coins  seem  to  be  tolerably  abundant.  One  ex- 
hibited, it  will  be  seen,  contains  >^  the  labarura  of  Constantine  ex- 
quisitely perfect,  by  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  emperor  himself.  Most 
of  the  other  coins,  some  from  the  coUection  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  are  of 
the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

In  the  garden  of  the  vicarage  adjoining  the  church,  a  few  years  ago, 
a  very  large  Boman  urn  was  discovered,  more  than  2  f^.  in  diameter, 
and,  besides  the  remains  of  the  ashes,  two  splendid  glass  vessels,  per- 
haps the  prafericulay  used  for  the  libations  at  the  funeral  ceremony, 
and,  having  been  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  buried  with  the  ashes  in 
the  large  vase.     These  are  preserved  at  the  vicarage. 

A  Roman  altar  to  Jupiter,  with  the  following  inscription,  was  found 
at  Dorchester  several  years  back : — 

I.  o.  M. 

ET  UMIl^B.  AVG 

H.  UB.  SEV^VS 

B.  cos 

ABAM.  CTM 

CAKCELLIS. 

D.  8.  P. 

*»  No  doubt  Dwr,  i.e.  'water/  is  the  root  of  the  word  Dor,  and  this,  with  the 
Roman  Castmm  or  Ceaster,  makes  the  modem  Dorcheflter.  Whence,  however, 
the  termination  cina,  in  the  Latin  form  Doro-cina  in  the  Itinerary,  is  taken, 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  cin  may  be  a  British  root.  It  is  written  Dorcic- 
ceastra  by  Bede,  and  Dorc-ceastre  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  8.a.  635.  ^jOOQ  IC 
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Where  this  altar  now  is  has  not  been  ascertained.  Probablj,  when 
it  was  found,  the  cancelli,  or  railings  which  surrounded  the  platform, 
had  been  destroyed ;  but  it  would  have  been  interesting  even  to  have 
learnt  the  precise  spot  where  it  was  discovered. 

In  two  places,  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  are  remains  of  tessellated 
pavements ;  one  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  nearly  opposite  the  church, 
the  other  in  some  gardens  called  the  Hemp-croft.  At  the  corner,  turning 
to  these  gardens,  there  is  reported  by  the  men  who  work  there  to  be 
a  very  large  collection  of  bones ;  probably  it  was  the  refuse  place  of 
the  city  P. 

Many  examples  of  pottery,  and  especially  of  Samian  ware,  have  been 
discovered  from  time  to  time  in  Dorchester,  and  some  few  are  preserved 
by  a  mason  living  there.  All,  however,  appear  to  be  of  Bom  an  date, 
and  it  is  singular  that  Saxon  relics  are  so  scarce  4.  And  more  than 
this,  amongst  a  number  of  coins  found  in  the  fields  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  town,  a  great  many  are  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  long  after 
the  Bomans  had  left.  Most  have  the  in  and  xc,  or  the  BA2IAET0 
BASIAEoN.  One  has  the  following  inscription,  -f  LEON  e^  eeo  LASI- 
I.EYS  BOMeOK.  The  date  of  the  Emperor  Leo  VI.,  to  whom  this  coin 
belongs,  was  as  late  as  a.d.  886 — 911,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
cause  why  communication  should  be  kept  up,  as  the  coins  would  imply 
was  the  case,  between  Dorchester  and  the  Empire  to  so  late  a  period. 
One  of  the  coins  also  appears  as  if  it  had  been  struck  in  imitation  of 
the  imperial  money,  the  figure  looking  much  more  like  an  English  king 
than  an  Eastern  emperor.  Still  the  fact  remains.  The  coins  of  the 
Lower  Empire  are  found  there  in  great  abundance. 

It  has  not  been  within  the  province  of  this  lecture  to  speak  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  place,  and  of  it  being  the  place  of  the 
Saxon  bishopric.  Many  will  remember  Mr.  Macfarlane*s  interesting 
lecture  on  this  subject.  But  in  reviewing  the  history  of  Dorchester 
as  a  whole,  there  seems  to  be  a  link  between  the  circumstance  of  this 
being  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  south- 
midland  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  importance  which  the  place  had 
held  as  a  Eoroan  city ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  city  owed  its 
importance  to  the  Boman  camp,  of  which  we  still  see  so  clearly  the 
remains.  With  the  history  of  that  Boman  camp — if  the  view  put  for- 
ward be  the  correct  one — was  bound  up  not  only  the  greatness  of  Dor- 
chester in  its  ecclesiadticdl  rule,  but  the  success  of  Borne  itself  in 
bringing  this  island  beneath  her  imperial  power. 

9  I  could  not  learn  that  any  abundance  of  potsherds  were  found  with  the  bones. 

4  At  least  I  saw  nothing  else  than  Roman  pottery  and  remains,  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  fceatta  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  there, — tbongh  alto- 
gether I  have  handled  more  than  perhaps  a  hundred  Roman  coins,  undonbtedly 
found  on  the  spot,  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  V^OOgic 
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The  Sev.  W.  Jacxsok,  in  some  interesting  remarks,  agreed  with 
Mr.  Parker  as  to  the  meaning  of  Isis,  and  its  heiog  identical  with 
Ouse — pronounced  Owte  in  Yorkshire^  in  Bedfordshire,  Ooze.  Other 
forms  are  Usk,  Esk,  Axe,  and  £xe.  The  Gaelic  shape  of  the  word 
a  Uisge,  meaning  **  water/'  and  hence  oar  ''  familiar  spirit"  Whiskey, 
alioi  Usquebaugh.  The  way  in  which  the  Bomans  Latinised  such 
names  and  their  congeners  is  seen  in  Iscf,  Isaca,  Ischalis,  Uzela,  and 
Axium.  Thus  they  called  a  Gallic  river  Axona  now  Aisne,  another 
Isara,  in  the  Middle  Ages  Esia  (or  JBsia)  now  Oise. 

The  stream  crossed  by  Hannibal  is  commonly  called  Arar  or  Isaras, 
but  most  MSS.  of  Polybius  read  Scaras^  another  imperfect  echo,  pro- 
bably, of  the  same  sound  in  old  Celtic. 

It  was  curious  to  find  close  to  our  own  riyer  a  town  called  Dor- 
chester, the  first  syllable  of  which  is  the  Wesh  Bwr,  because  these 
words  Uisge  and  Dwr,  and  their  derivatives,  have  been  thought  to  in- 
dicate different  Celtic  families.  Of  Sinodun,  the  last  syllable  is  found 
from  Britain  to  Japan.  In  its  Welsh  shape  it  is  Dinas,  in  itft  Gaelic 
Dun,  and  the  prevalence  of  Gaelic  hill  and  river  appellations  is  an  old 
standing  argument  for  a  Gaelic  population  antecedent  to  the  Cymry  in 
Britain.  The  name  of  Sinodun  in  connexion  with  Isis  is  particularly 
interesting ;  there  were  Senones  not  only  in  France  hut  in  Italy,  and 
amongst  these  last  a  river  ^sis  (now  Esino)  is  not  very  far  south  of 
Sinigaglia. 

Mr.  YuLB  made  some  observationa  on  the  coins  which  were  ex- 
hibited, pointing  out  the  probable  dates. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bbuton  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Apsidal  Churches." 
He.  said : — 

'^  I  do  not  take  up  this  subject  because  I  hope  to  add  the  smallest 
grain  to  what  is  known  of  the  origin  of  these  buildings.  My  object 
is  to  compare  the  arrangements  of  the  plan  and  superttructure  of  those 
pimple  village  churches  which  have  an  eastern  circular  apse.  Nor  need 
I  trouble  you  with  the  derivation  of  the  word.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  say  I  mean  by  it,  the  circular  or  polygonal  building  at- 
tached to  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  Those  of  a  semicircle  are  com- 
paratively rare,  but  there  are  several  in  existence  in  this  country,  and 
more  on  the  Continent.  I  have  been  led  to  the  study  of  their  details, 
because  I  am  about  to  restore  a  church  which  is  so  distinguished,  and 
I  have  several  comparisons  to  make  which  may  have  some  interest. 

"  At  the  period  of  which  I  wish  to  treat,  the  round-ended  form  was 
the  most  common.  That  nearly  all  of  them  have  disappeared,  I  sap- 
pose,  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  removal  would  so 
easily  enable  the  builders  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  to  erect  those  fully-developed  chancels  which  have  si 
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them.  Doubtless  it  is  to  the  introdaction  of  a  more  elaborate  ritual 
that  we  are  indebted  for  their  Iosp.  I  think  it  has  not  been  disputed 
that  we  are  indebted  for  their  form  to  the  basilica  or  Justice-hall  of 
Home.    You  will  observe  by  reference  to  the  plan  of  Trajan's  Basilica, 


TraJan*B  BaaQloa  or  Jnstioe  Hall,  Borne,  I.D.  96. 

erected  a.d.  98,  that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  form  of 
a  church  with  an  apse.  This  was  the  hall  of  justice ;  and  such  build- 
ings were  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  Soman  empire,  and  many 
of  them  are  said  to  have  been  consecrated  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Constant  ine,  a.d.  312. 

^  The  ancient  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  erected  a.d.  330,  is  the  next 
in  point  of  date  of  which  I  have  any  information,  and  it  is  said  also 
that  Constantine  added  an  apse  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Gross  of 
Jerusalem,  in  Rome,  shewing  that  an  apse  was  considered  in  the  fourth 
century  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  a  church  on  the  basilican  plan. 
The  next  important  example  to  which  1  must  call  your  attention  is  that 
of  the  Saxon  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  which  has  been  so  beautifully 
described  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  Architectural  '  History  of  the  Pre- 
sent and  Previous  Buildings.' 

"  But  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider,  from  the  few  examples  which 
exist,  the  peculiarities  of  those  small  parish  churches  which  had  circular 
apses  at  their  eastern  extremities.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
choir  of  a  church  was  always  the  first  built,  and  hence  the  apse  is  gene* 
rally  the  most  ancient  portion ;  but  in  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Checkendon  (see  Plate  I.)  this  was  not  so.  Except  the  tower  at  the 
west  end,  which  is  late  fifteenth-century  work,  the^walls  ^(5(^[Ml^9 
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and  apse,  choir,  and  naTe,  all  of  the  same  date.     This  is  proved  by 
the  pointing  of  the  masonry,  which  is  most  peculiar.     The  walls  are 
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erected  of  flmt,  and  at  intervals  of  about  10  in.  a  band  of  mortar  about 
2  in.  wide  runs  horizontally  all  round  the  walls,  and  the  flints  are  placed 
nearly  on  their  smallest  end,  those  in  one  course  inclining  to  one  hand, 
and  those  in  the  next  to  the  other. 

''  Here  we  have  then  a  complete  example  of  an  early  Norman  church, 
and  the  dimensions  of  it  are  singularly  mathematical.  Taken  internally, 
the  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  church,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
chancel-arch,  are  two  squares  for  the  nave,  and  one  for  the  choir ;  the 
side  of  the  latter  square  being  about  2fi.  less  than  the  former.  The 
apse  is  only  about  6  in.  longer  than  its  semi-diameter. 

'^The  church  is  entirely  without  buttresses;  this  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  stone  and  the  abundance  of  flint  in  the  district,  but  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  they  have  not  been  added  in  later  times. 
Usually,  when  the  details  of  a  church,  from  decay  or  alteration,  become 
unreliable,  we  are  enabled  by  the  study  of  other  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  discover  a  lost  link  here  and  another  there.  At  first  sight, 
in  this  instance,  this  did  not  seem  practicable.  There  did  exist  another 
church  in  the  neighbourhood  which  probably  very  nearly  resembled  this. 
I  allude  to  the  church  of  Woodcote,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  mile 
from  Checkendon  (see  Plate  III.)  But  that  church  was  wholly  rebuilt 
some  twenty  years  since,  and  there  are  absolutely  no  features  of  archseo- 


logical  interest  left.    There  is  also  the  church  of  St  Botok 
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combe  (see  Plates  II.  and  III.)»  wbich  is  aboat  five  miles  from  Check- 
endoD.  This  has  an  apse  of  about  the  same  period,  which  is  exactly 
a  semicircle  in  plan.  This,  too,  has  unfortunately  been  rebuilt. 
In  Napier's  *  History  of  Swyncombe  and  Ewelme'  we  find  :— 

'*  'The  apse,  now  restored^  exiits  in  its  former  Anglo-Saxon  character.  The*otit- 
ward  as  well  as  the  internal  walls  of  the  apse  had  been  plastered  oyer,  and  a  win« 
dow  of  a  character  subsequent  to  the  Reformation  had  been  inserted  in  the  dome 
of  the  apse  on  the  south  side.  On  removing  the  plaster  from  the  walls,  a  window 
on  the  north  side  was  discovered,  retaining  its  ancient  character  complete.  In  the 
restoration  two  other  windows  have  been  made  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
window  referred  to.* 

''  The  writer  does  not  say  if  these  two  windows  occupy  the  places  of 
ancient  ones,  and  we  are  left  in  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  apse  as  an 
example. 

"  We  are  further  informed  that — 

" '  In  the  year  1831  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  chancel-arch,  as  in  consequence 
of  its  very  contracted  dimensions  the  chancel  was  virtually  useless  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  congregation.  The  arch  was  then  enlarged,  and  now  corresponds 
with  the  inner  arch  of  the  apse ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  north  pier  of 
the  former  arch  was  pierced  by  an  opening  or  hagioscope.' 

'*  There  were  no  plans  published  in  the  work,  but  the  author,  who 
is  Rector  of  Swyncombe,  kindly  sent  me  the  elevation  and  plans  now 
before  the  meeting  (see  Plates  I.  and  II.)  From  these  I  find  a  remark, 
able  resemblance  to  the  church  of  Checkendon.  The  nave  is,  within 
a  few  inches,  two  squares  in  length,  its  choir  or  chancel  exactly  square, 
and  the  apse  a  perfect  semicircle. 

''  It  will  be  observed  that  Swyncombe  Church  differs  from  Checken- 
don by  its  having  the  chancel  of  the  same  width  as  the  nave ;  but,  like 
it,  there  are  no  buttresses.  The  apse  is  vaulted.  In  its  present  state 
the  walls  would  not  carry  a  tower,  but  remember  the  chancel-arch  was 
very  small,  and  then  the  tie  would  be  better,  and  its  existence  is  not 
impossible.  These  being  the  only  features  of  resemblance  in  the  im« 
mediate  neighbourhood,  I  have  searched  various  county  histories  for 
other  examples,  and  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  some  in  another 
Jlint  district,  that  of  Sussex.  In  the  papers  published  by  the  Sussex 
Archseological  .Society,  I  found  some  notes  on  the  churches  of  New- 
haven  and  Denton.  I  likewise  found  a  view  of  Newhaven  Church, 
which  I  have  enlarged  and  placed  upon  the  screen  (see  Plate  III.) 

'^Newhaven  is  a  modem  name.  The  place  was  originally  called 
Meeking.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book, 
but  is  described  in  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas  (1291).  The  church 
was  much  enlarged  about  1824,  but  fortunately  the  tower  and  apse  were 
spared.     The  church  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  small,  consisting. 
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besides  the  tower  and  spse,  of  a  nave  only.  Now  I  think  that  this 
church  coincides  in  a  most  remarkahle  manner  with  that  of  Checkendon. 
Except  that  the  apse  may  be  somewhat  longer,  its  original  plan  must 
have  been  very  similar.  There  are  buttresses  to  the  apse,  but  I  have 
strong  doubts  if  they  are  original  (see  Plate  III.)  I  am  not  aware  if 
the  apse  at  Newhaven  is  vaulted ;  that  at  Checkendon  is  so,  and  re- 
sembles the  half  of  a  hemisphere. 

'<  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  these  churches,  which 
in  plan  were  so  very  similar,  were,  if  not  the  work  of  the  same  hand, 
at  least  of  the  same  school.  And  if  so,  why  may  I  not  assume  that  the 
choir  of  Checkendon  was  roofed  with  a  timber  spire. 

"As  it  is  well  known  that  England  and  Normandy  were  at  that  time 
under  the  same  rule,  and  their  architecture  similar,  I  propose  to  ex- 
amine the  smaller  parish  churches  of  Normandy  and  France,  and  I  shall 
be  able  to  shew  several  examples  where  the  features  are  remarkably 
similar. 

"  With  the  view  of  making  the  comparison  fairly,  I  have  taken  no 
examples  of  churches  having  transepts,  but  I  have  not  confined  my 
examples  to  those  where  the  apse  is  simply  a  semicircle.  But  I  have 
four  examples  of  this  kind,  one  from  Yainville-sur-Seine,  near  Jumidges, 
one  from  near  Macon,  one  from  Ach^res,  and  another  from  Fleac. 

**  The  most  remarkable  example  is  that  of  Yainville,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Newhaven  is  so  great  that  Mr.  Lower,  who  has  de- 
scribed Newhaven,  was  so  struck  when  he  came  suddenly  upon  it,  that 
he  exclaimed,  *  Why  here  is  Newhaven  Church !'  In  plan  it  exactly 
resembles  Checkendon ;  and  the  apse  has  no  buttresses ;  but  it  has 
a  remarkable  projection  at  its  eastern  extremity  like  that  shewn  in  Tra- 
jan's basilica,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  the  seat  of  the  priest. 
The  tower  has  buttresses  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  but  this  ar- 
rangement may  be  due  to  the  ease  with  which  stone  quoins  were  pro- 
curable. Being  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  carriage  would  scarcely  be 
so  costly  as  at  Checkendon.  The  nave  is  a  simple  parallelogram,  but  I 
have  no  particulars  of  its  dimensions.  The  church  near  Macon  appears 
to  have  been  much  altered,  and  its  tower  is  now  much  less  than  the 
width  of  the  choir,  and  is  Itahan  in  character.  There  has  also  been 
added,  on  the  north  side  at  least,  a  lean-to  building,  which  makes 
a  quasi-transept.  But  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
type  to  which  I  am  directing  your  attention.  Achates  is  another  ex- 
ample closely  resembling  those  previously  quoted  ;  with  a  tower  over 
the  choir,  which  at  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the  apse  becomes  octagonal, 
and  has  an  elegant  lanthorn  with  eight  lights,  and  engnged  columns  at 
the  angles.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  stone  spire.  This  tower  and  spire 
are  doubtless  late  Norman  work. 

"  Fleac,  near  Angonleme,  has  simply  nave,  choir,  and  apsey)^lih 
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a  short  tower  over  the  choir.  Tlie  whole  of  this  church  is  roofed  with 
domical  yaatts.  It  consists  of  three  hajs  ia  length,  ahove  the  eastern* 
most  of  which  the  tower  rises.     Petit  says :— - 

"'The  nave  it  roofed  by  two  domes  in  Byzantine  pendentives,  separated  by 
a  roond  arch,  with  not  a  very  wide  archivolt.  The  longitudinal  arches  in  the 
wall  are  also  round,  bnt  those  under  the  tower  are  pointed.  The  tower,  which 
stands  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  has  its  oompartment  roofed  with  what  we 
have  called  the  Bernay  vault,  that  is,  dome  and  pendentive  belonging  to  one 
sphere.  The  chancel  is  apsidal  with  semi-domical  vault.  The  tower  is  square, 
and  there  are  no  transepts.  The  church  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charente,  about  four  miles  from  AngonUme.' 

'^  This  description,  if  we  except  that  of  what  is  here  called  the 
chancel,  seems  very  fair,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  simply  an  apsidal 
chancel.  I  prefer  describing  the  space  under  the  tower  as  the  choir, 
and  that  eastward  of  it,  a  se  nicircular  apse. 

"  My  other  two  examples  are  more  truly  churches  with  ap<«idal 
chancels  and  central  towers,  as  there  is  some  portion  of  straight  wall 
eastward  of  the  tower  before  we  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  apse.  The 
first  is  Morny,  of  which  Petit  says  : — 

" '  On  the  road  to  Nevers  we  pass,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  one  of  those 
simple  village  churches  which  I  suppose  are  found  in  most  districts  where  original 
Komanesque  work  is  permitted  to  remain  untouched.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  cen- 
tral tower,  and  eastern  apse;  no  aisles  or  transepts.  The  tower  is  but  little 
elevated  above  the  roof  of  the  church ;  it  is  perfectly  plain  and  has  no  buttresses. 
It  may  have  been  higher;  it  is  now  covered  with  a  picturesque  slated  roof.  The 
western  door  is  pointed*  though  evidently  Bomanesque ;  the  windows  of  the  apss 
are  round-headed.' 

'*  This  is  the  kind  of  roof  which  I  suppose  may  have  been  placed 
over  the  choir  of  the  church  at  Checkendon.  I  do  not  think  it  had 
much  tower,  as  it  has  no  buttresses,  and  the  walls  are  not  of  sufficient 
substance  to  have  borne  much  weight.  The  chancel-arch  is  crooked, 
but  whether  this  occurred  when  the  nave  was  raised  in  the  fifteenth 
century  for  the  reception  of  the  flat-pitched  roof,  or  previously,  I  have 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove.  If  such  a  timber  spire  existed,  it  was 
probably  removed  at  that  time, — when  the  wes^tern  tower  was  built. 

''The  last  church  I  have  to  shew  you  is  that  of  Daix,  near  Dijon. 
This  example  is  very  similar  to  the  last,  except  that  the  tower  has 
a  very  flat  pyramidal  roof,  and  the  apse  has  no  east  window,  though 
that  may  have  be^n  blocked  up. 

*'  I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject  of  apsidal  churches,  nor 
have  I  attempted  to  treat  of  any  but  those  with  the  simplest  form^, 
having  carefully  avoided  those  churches  which  have  transepts,  or  those 
with  more  complex  plan^.  My  principal  object  has  been  to  shew  the 
close  connection  which  existed  between  those  of  the  flint  districlCof 
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Oxfordshire  and  the  flint  district  of  Sassex,  and  those  of  similar  forms 
on  the  Continent,  helieving  that  they  were  hy  the  same  hand,  or  of  the 
same  school  of  architects.  Indeed,  I  think  several  of  them,  hoth  in  this 
country,  in  Normandy,  and  in  France,  were  designed  by  the  same 
person. 

'•  I  read  the  other  day  that  *  an  interesting  relic  of  the  Abbey  of 
Abingdon  had  been  discovered  by  Professor  Westwood  among  the 
MSS.  of  the  library  of  Eouen,  vix.  a  fine  4to.  copy  of  the  four  Oospels 
in  Latin,  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  was 
sent  as  a  gift  by  Rainaldus,  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Jamidges,  near  Rouen,  an  establishment  which  was  in  constant  com- 
munication both  with  Rouen  and  Abingdon.  Rainaldus  himself  had 
formerly  been  a  monk  of  Jumiege?,  and  afterwards  became  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  whom  in  a.d.  1084  he  was 
appointed  Abbot  of  Abingdon,  where  he  died  in  1097.' 

"  This  close  relationship  between  Abingdon  and  Jnmi^ges  suggests 
that  the  churches  of  Checkendon  and  Tain ville-sur- Seine  may  have 
been  designed  by  the  same  person.  Yainville,  I  am  informed,  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  Jumi^ges.  It  is  at  all  events  but  a  short  distance 
from  it 

"  It  is  also  singular  that  at  Abingdon  itself  there  was  a  round-ended 
church,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  abstract  from  the  Cotton  MS., 
Yict.  A.  xiii.,  '  De  Abbatibus  Abbendonaa :' — 

"  *  What  good  things  the  Abbot  Athel wold  did  to  Abingdon. 

....''  then  S.  Athelwold  began  to  build  a  church  having  this 
form. — The  chancel  {eanceUwt)  was  round,  and  the  nave  (ecclesta)  was 
round,  having  double  the  length  of  the  chancel.  The  tower  was  also 
round  (sec  Plate  I.) 

" '  He  made  the  OTgan  with  his  own  hands.  He  made  also  the 
corona  (rota)  which  is  called  golden,  because  it  was  covered  with 
golden  plates,  and  twelve  lamps  around  the  circle,  and  many  little  bells 
round  the  circle. 

" '  The  whole  of  these  things,  on  the  coming  of  the  Normans,  were 
broken  by  a  certain  sacristan  of  the  said  church,  who  was  from 
Jumi^ges,  and  he  carried  over  with  him  into  Normandy  the  gold  and 
the  silver  and  that '  rota'  to  the  value  of  £40,  and  precious  ornaments, 
and  many  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  S.  Athelwold  had  placed  there. 
8.  Athelwold  also  made  a  picture  {tabula)  above  the  altar,  in  which  was 
sculptured  the  ...  .  (MS.  omits)  and  the  ti^elve  Apostles,  out  of  pure 
gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  £300." 

"  I  have  no  object  further  than  that  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  form  of  roof  which  may  have  covered  the  choir  of  Checkendon 
Church,  and  have  no  intention  of  treating  the  restoration  in  this  man- 
ner. The  nave  is  now  covered  with  a  roof  of  very  flat  pitch,  and  there 
exists  a  western  tower.  We  must  accept  these  as  existing  facts,  which 
no  conservative  restorere  may  attempt  to  destroy.     Neither  d%{dl^t 
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upon  the  view  I  have  taken  being  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Mine  is 
a  purely  speculative  theory,  which  I  consider  it  is  the  province  of 
Societies  like  oars  to  discass.  No  doubt  much  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  have  here  an  illustration  from  the  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  in  which  a  church  similar  in  plan  to  that  of  Checkendon, 
though  of  somewhat  later  date,  had  the  chancel  covered  with  a  low 
pitched  roof;  the  roofs  of  apse,  chancel,  and  nave,  gradually  rising 
one  above  the  other. 

''  There  are,  however,  certain  facts  about  the  masonry  of  Checkendon 
which  would  shew  that  there  could  not  have  been  what  I  will  call  the 
downward  graduation  from  the  nave  eastward  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  Dalmeny.  At  Checkendon  the  eaves  of  the  apse  and  nave  were 
nearly  level,  as  at  Ach^res  and  Yainville ;  and  if  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  the  builder  of  Yainville  was  engaged  at  Checkendon,  we  may 
not  unreasonably  conclude  that  the  motif  oi  the  composition  would  be 
similar,  whatever  the  details  may  have  been." 

After  some  remarks  from  Pbofessob  Westwood  and  Mr.  Jakes 
Fabkeb,  the  meeting  separated. 
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S&econtf  jneeting,  iSltcj^aelmas  Setm,  1868. 

Dec,  9.  The  second  meeting  was  held,  by  the  permissim  of  the 
Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  Rev.  the  Pbesidxmt  in  the  chair. 

Fbofbssob  Wbstwood  made  an  interesting  communication  respecting 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  in  existence,  which  be 
exhibited,  belonging  to  Captain  Carew,  and  which  had  been  exposed 
in  the  National  Exhibition  at  Leeds  in  1868. 

The  MS.  contained  the  four  Gk>8pels,  but  besides  this  it  included  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Jerome  to  Pope  Damasus,  the  Prologue,  the  Epistle  of 
Eusebius,  the  Preface  of  S.  Victor,  Bishop  of  Capua,  and  then  the 
Gospels,  each  preceded  by  its  Capitula  or  headings,  which  are  num> 
bered,  and  corresponding  numbers  are  attached  in  the  margins  of  each 
page,  so  that  reference  to  the  parallel  passages  in  the  different  Oospels 
is  made  easy.  The  first  two  pages  of  each  Gospel  contain  the  figure 
>of  the  Evangelist  and  the  illuminated  page  of  the  first  verse.  The 
portraits  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  are  wanting,  having  been  probably 
cut  out. 

The  writing  of  the  MS.  is  in  fine  Minuscule  Caroline  letters,  and 
evidently  of  the  latter  half  of  tlie  tenth  century.  The  figures  of  the 
Evangelists  have  each  their  symbolical  figures.  The  eagle  of  St.  John 
holds  a  scroll,  from  which  the  saint  is  engaged  copying  the  text. 

The  details  of  the  writing,  when  compared  with  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  which  the  name  of  Canute  is  mentioned|  and  which  evidently 
belongs  to  bis  time,  are  found  to  be  very  similar.  In  the  illuminated 
page  to  St.  John,  the  angels  are  found  to  be  very  similar  to  those  painted 
ill  King  Edgar's  Golden  Grants  to  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester.  This  MS. 
is  also  in  the  British  Museum.  The  details  of  some  of  the  illuminations 
are  very  interesting ;  especially  that  of  St.  John,  upon  which  the  artist 
evidently  bestowed  all  his  talent.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  frame  of 
this  drawing  are  three  circular  medallions,  which  contain  one  of  the 
earliest  known  series'  of  illustrations  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
who  are  here  represented  exactly  alike,  each  holding  a  book,  with  his 
left  hand  upon  his  knee,  the  central  figure  being  alone  distinguished 
by  a  cruciform  nimbus,  identifying  it  with  the  Saviour.  There  is 
another  representation  of  the  three  Blessed  Persons  in  the  Pontifical 
of  St.  Dunstan,  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Purii«,  which  is  cited  by 
Didron  as  the  earliest  known,  and  which  is  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century.  In  this  MS.  ihe  three  full-length  figures  of  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  differ  in  age,  the  first  being  a  man  of 
middle  age,  and  the  third  a  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  Son 
being  intermediate  in  age.  (Copies  of  these  figures  were  exhibited.) 
Curiously  enough,   in  another  coeval  Winchester  MS.,  there  is  the 
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representation  of  the  Father  and  Son  seated  in  conversation,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  holding  the  infant  Christ,  being  seated  to  the  le''t 
hand,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove  hovering  over  her  head.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  at  this  period  the  mode  of  delineating  the 
persons  of  the  Trinity  had  not  become  fixed,  as  was  afterwards  the 
case.  At  the  end  of  the  Gospels  is  a  capitulation  of  the  portions  fixed 
f  tr  reading  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  it  was  observed  that  those 
for  the  four  Sundays  preceding  Christmas  difler  from  those  of  the 
Boman  Church,  and  that  these  Anglo-Saxon  readings  were  adopted  at 
the  Keformation  in  our  Protestant  Prayer-book. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  bound  a  copy  of  the  famous  Letter  of 
Pulco,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  Alfred  the  Great,  in  answer  to  the 
application  of  the  latter  for  learned  men  to  assist  in  the  education  of 
the  English  clergy,  and  in  which  Grymbald  is  mentioned,  but  the  refer- 
ence does  not  throw  any  light  upon  his  supposed  residence  at  Oxford. 
This  part  of  the  MS.  appeared  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  a  date  wliich  was  confirmed  by  Peofessob  Rogebs,  a^ter  an 
examination  of  the  MS. 

Mr.  James  Parker  spoke  of  the  very  unsatisfactory  evidence  we  have 
of  the  schools  of  Grymbald  and  Alfred.  He  believed  the  first  record 
occurs  in  the  Hyde  Abbey  Chronicle,  which  is  certainly  not  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Payne  then  gave  a  lecture  upon  "  The  Romans  in  Spain." 

**  In  the  limits  of  a  vt-ry  short  paper,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do 
anything  like  justice  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  chosen.  The 
history  of  Spain,  before  and  after  its  acquisition  by  Rome,  and  the 
many  important  events  of  which  it  was  the  scene,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition.  The  chief  points  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention 
are,  1.  the  historical  fact  that  Rome,  and  Imperial  Rome,  made  Spain 
what  it  is  to  the  present  day ;  and,  2.  that  the  architectural  remains 
still  to  be  found  there  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  English  archseologiots  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

*'  That  nationalities  are  very  long-lived  is  a  fact  of  which  historical 
science  is  always  producing  fresh  illustrations,  even  in  Europe,  which 
has  been  for  so  many  centuries  the  scene  of  constant  and  rapid  political 
changes.  Prom  the  midst  of  our  own  northern  civilization,  so  different 
to  anything  that  has  preceded  it,  we  have  only  to  pass  into  Ireland,  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  Celts ;  into  Crete,  to  see  the  Greek 
almost  as  Homer  saw  him ;  and  into  Spain,  to  find  the  Roman  of  the 
Empire  still  inhabiting  a  land  covered  with  innumerable  relics  of  cor- 
responding antiquity. 

"  The  Spaniards,  in  fact,  are  Romans.  It  would  take  too  long  time  to 
trace  this  fact  through  the  various  phases  of  Spanish  character;  but  thfe^ 
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inost  superficial  glance  furDishes  innumerable  illustrations.  The  national 
cast  of  features  is  decidedly  Boman ;  and  especially  among  the  priests, 
the  most  intellectual  class,  you  often  light  upon  heads  that  recall  the 
noblest  busts  of  ancient  times.  The  Spaniards,  men  as  well  as  women, 
retain  a  classical  elegance  in  dress,  and  their  taste  concentrates  all 
its  effect  on  one  graceful  vestment ;  the  capa  answering  to  the  lacema, 
and  the  modern  go?m  and  mantilla  to  the  stole,  or  veil,  of  the  Roman 
matron.  The  language  is  even  less  changed  from  the  Latin  than  the 
Italian ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  protracted,  balanced,  oratorical 
mode  of  expression  in  the  commonest  matters.  Cicero  is,  in  fact,  the 
model  on  whom  all  educated  Spaniards  are  taught  to  mould  their  ex- 
pressions ;  and  this  artificial  style  is  to  be  observed  no  less  in  commoa 
talk  and  in  the  newspapers,  than  in  works  of  professed  literature. 
Literature  is,  and  always  has  been,  at  mediocrity ;  not  more  than  three 
or  four  authors  can  be  said  to  have  possessed  great  genius,  plentiful 
and  varied  as  liteiature  is.  There  is  a  total  want  of  the  critical  genius 
of  the  Greeks  and  Saxons;  the  Spanish  antiquaries  unsuspectingly 
point  to  Hercules  and  Tubal  Cain  as  the  founders  of  the  nation ;  and 
from  its  isolated  position,  the  literature  and  art  of  Spain  have  long 
been  worn  out.  Its  att  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Italian  schools,  and 
ceased  to  exist  soon  after  their  decay. 

**The  national  religion  is  preserved  as  a  portion  of  the  national 
honour ;  and  conversion  to  Protestantism  is  regarded  as  simple  apos- 
tacy  from  a  Spaniard's  nationality.  The  Catholic  religion,  in  £ict, 
is  only  another  legacy  of  the  later  Boman  Empire.  In  politics,  there 
is  the  same  laissez-faire  and  incuriosity  among  the  many,  and  the  same 
ambition  and  seditiousness  among  the  few.  It  was  the  old  spirit  of 
Boman  liberty  which  brought  together  the  first  parliament  at  a  small 
city  in  the  Pyrenees,  inaugurating  the  institution  which  was  to  be  after- 
wards the  basis  of  European  government,  but  which  the  Spanish  nation 
was  to  be  among  the  last  permanently  to  obtain. 

'*  The  Spaniards,  in  personal  intercourse,  still  mingle  with  a  grave 
reserve  that  true  urbanity  which  was  regarded  so  highly  among  the 
Roman  virtues.  Their  employments  have  changed  very  little;  they 
rarely  travel,  except  to  some  watering-place,  or  on  journeys  of  business. 
The  outward  aspect  of  the  country  has  changed  even  less.  The 
towns  have  seldom  changed  their  sites,  and  though  the  houses  have 
given  place  to  more  modern  ones,  the  streets  are  as  narrow  and  rugged 
as  of  old.  The  Roman  dome  is  the  chief  characteristic  to  be  observed 
in  the  dbtance,  as  you  approach ;  and  you  see  the  water  supply  still 
conveyed  by  modern  aqueducts,  built  on  the  model  of  the  old  ones, 
while  every  town  is  supplied  with  its  Plaza  de  Toros^  or  place  for  bull- 
fights, exactly  as  the  Roman  city  had  its  amphitheatre.  No  more 
striking  illustration  of  the  old  Roman  habits  is  tOt^j^^^nd  than  this. 
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To  the  modem  Spaniard,  as  to  his  Roman  ancestor,  dramatic  repre- 
sentations are  a  poor  suhstitute  for  sanguinary  realities.  In  some 
places  the  addition  of  a  low  wall  for  the  matadares  to  jump  over  is 
sufficient  to  convert  an  ancient  into  a  modern  amphitheatre,  ready 
for  the  display  of  these  savage  and  truly  Eoman  spectacles.  And 
well  does  this  illustrate  the  degeneracy  from  the  brave  Roman  of 
his  enfeebled  descendants. 

"  The  primitive  method  of  cultivating  the  lands  has  changed  as 
little  as  the  lands  themselves,  or  the  mountains  and  rivers  which  limit 
them.  The  grain  is  still  trodden  on  open  areas  by  unmuzzled  oxen. 
The  staple  rural  trades  of  wine  and  oil-making  have  scarcely  been 
improved,  and  the  same  mines  (except  those  of  the  precious  metals) 
still  yield,  as  they  did  to  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Carthaginians, 
before  the  days  of  Roman  occupation. 

''The  object  for  which  Spain  was  chiefly  prized  by  the  Romans  was 
no  doubt  her  rich  mines,  the  richest  in  Europe  and  in  the  known  world. 
Bpain  was,  in  fact,  to  Rome  what  America  afterwards  became  to  Spain, 
a  treasury  of  silver  and  gold ;  and  soon  became  a  place  of  plunder  and 
oppression  for  Roman  prsBtors.  But  it  was  not  until  afler  a  protracted 
and  heroic  struggle  that  the  Celtiberians  relinquished  the  prize.  These 
tribes  resisted  the  Roman  invaders  perhaps  more  obstinately  than 
any  other  nation  with  whom  the  latter  had  to  deal.  Themselves  in 
a  very  advanced  state  of  civilization,  acquired  by  centuries  of  commerce 
with  eastern  Europe  and  Africa,  with  populous  cities  and  republican 
institutions,  they  resisted  in  a  way  which  recalls  the  legends  of  heroic 
times.  The  story  of  Kumantia  is  a  good  illustration  of  this ;  twenty 
years  this  brave  city  held  out,  overthrew  army  after  army  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  fell  at  last  under  the  genius  of  Scipio,  to  receive  the  most 
savage  and  undeserved  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The 
reduction  of  Celtiberian  Spain  was  a  hard  task ;  ignorant  of  the  arts 
of  conciliation,  the  Romans  pursued  a  policy  of  complete  extinction. 
The  cities  were  destroyed  by  hundreds ;  one  prstor  is  recorded  to  have 
destroyed  no  less  than  three  hundred.  The  lands  were  given  to  Roman 
soldiers,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  Spain  can  be 
said  to  have  become  a  peaceable  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 
.  "Roman  Spain  dates  its  origin  from  Augustus.  He  founded  new 
eities,  with  Roman  institutions,  and  encouraged  colonization.  Under 
hh  rule  the  country  revived  from  the  oppression  of  the  prsetors,  and 
soon  began  to  g^ve  birth  to  genuine  Roman  fruits. 

"  As  the  Sicilian  colonies  of  Greece  began  to  bring  forth  their  fruits 
of  civilization  when  the  mother  country  began  to  decline,  so  did  Spain 
begin  to  supply  to  Rome,  after  the  age  of  Augustus,  a  wonderful  suc- 
cession of  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  and  men  of  science.  The  names 
of  the   two    BenecaSy  Lucan,  Martial,  Qaintilian,  ^^G 
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poniiis  Mela,  and  perhaps  SiliaSi  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
further  remark ;  and  if  we  are  lesa  familiar  wilh  the  names  of  Seztilios, 
Latro,  Gracilius,  and  many  otbets,  it  is  because  their  works  have  per- 
ibhed.  In  the  region  of  literature  proper,  perhaps  Lncan  and  Martial 
are  the  best  specimens  of  the  Hispano-Roman.  Just  as  the  Ionian 
Homer  is  the  most  truly  Greek,  the  Spanish  Lucan  and  Martial 
are  the  most  truly  Roman  of  the  Boman  poets ;  the  one  shews  ns  m^e 
of  the  serious,  the  other  more  of  the  ridiculous,  side  of  the  Ruman 
character,  than  all  the  Augustan  writers  put  together. 

*'  But  Spain  enjoys  a  yet  higher  distinction  than  that  of  prodm-ing 
the  most  Roman  aathors.  Three  of  the  best  Roman  emperors  were 
Spaniards ;  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  Marcus  Aurel'ms— the  two  first  natives 
of  Italica,  the  last  of  Uculi,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Italica ;  all  re- 
lated in  blood,  and  all  distinguished  in  various  ways  as  good  monarchs 
and  g^eat  men.  Trajan,  in  fact,  has  become  a  household  word  for  an 
excellent  monarch.  To  him  Spain  was  indebted,  like  the  rest  of  the 
empire,  for  innumerable  substantial  improvements,  as  well  as  for  a  just 
and  mild  government.  All  the  works  of  architecture  which  1  have  se- 
lected for  illustration  this  evening  are  ascribed  to  him,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell;  but  they  correspond  to  the 
style  of,  and  are  certainly  very  near  to  his  age.  With  him  the  Eoman 
empire  reached  its  widest  limits  and  its  highest  condition ;  with  Adrian, 
his  successor,  who  distinguished  himself  rather  in  the  arts  of  peace 
than  of  war,  it  began  to  contract  its  limits,  if  not  to  lose  in  internal 
prosperity.  He  was  known  as  a  philosopher,  painter,  architect,  musi- 
cian, and  poet ;  and  the  singularly  original  style  of  the  verses  which 
he  is  said  to  have  ejaculated  in  his  last  moments,  causes  one  to  re- 
gret that  none  of  his  compositions  have  come  down  to  us;  while 
the  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  well  worthy  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  Lucan  and  Seneca  among  the  productions  of  genuine  Roman 
philosophy. 

'*  Spain,  like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
northern  invaders.  But  so  completely  had  the  Soman  element  esta- 
blished itself,  that  the  Gothic  merely  amalgamated  with  and  disappeared 
in  it.  The  laws  of  the  Visigoths  placed  the  Romans  on  the  same  footing 
as  themselves,  and  marriages  between  the  two  nations  were  encouraged. 
The  invasion  of  the  Mours  produced  little  effect  on  the  Spanish  cha« 
racter.  Distinctions  of  religion  and  manners  kept  them  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  hostile,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  after  a  lengthened 
occupation  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  few  traces  were  left, 
except  the  historical  record  of  their  occupation,  and  of  the  wonderful 
and  continued  prosperity  of  the  country  during  that  time,  and  the 
beautiful  architectural  relics  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old 
Moorish  kingdoms.   Roman  Spain  had  thoroughly  becon^,  and  J^jnan 
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it  remained,  subject  to  the  modificatioDS  of  succeeding  ages  and  cii- 
cuinstances,  and  Roman  it  is  still,  notwithstanding  all  these. 

''  These  Ronum  remains,  which  in  England  and  Germany  and  other 
nations  that  were  merely  occupied  by  the  Romans,  and  afterwards 
fell  into  other  hands,  look  so  strange  and  out  of  harmony,  in  Spain 
form  quite  a  natural  and  regular  feature  of  the  country.  To  the 
Spaniard  they  present  nothing  foreign  or  inconsistent;  he  simply 
terms  them  antiguedades,  antiquities ;  not  of  Ronoe,  but  of  his  own 
nation.  The  Roman  names  have  not  been  changed,  as  in  England, 
but  merely  corrupted  to  more  harmonious  forms,  or  left  entirely  un- 
altered. 

'*  Of  the  Roman  architectural  remains  of  Spain,  1  can  do  no  more 
than  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable.  They  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  central  and  northern  parts,  the  south  having  been 
so  long  the  possession  of  the  Moors,  who  destroyed  the  Roman  build- 
ings to  make  way  for  their  own.  The  oldest  towns  in  Spain,  Cadiz, 
Carthageaa,  Gibraltar,  and  other  places  on  the  southern  coast,  have 
little  to  shew  older  than  the  Middle  Ages,  and  if  we  except  the  Towers 
of  Hannibal,  so  called,  which  stud  the  coast  from  Cadiz  to  Seguntum, 
there  is  little  to  be  seen  anywh^e  in  Spain  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Trajan. 

"  In  Trajan's  time,  the  chief  cities  of  Spain  were  Merida,  Cordova, 
and  Tarragona.  The  first  of  these,  now  a  small  town  of  three  or  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  Guadiana,  in  Estremadura,  I  have  spe- 
cially illustrated  by  a  plan,  and  sketch  of  its  bridge  and  its  two 
aqueducts. 

"  Merida  {Emerita  Augusta,  given  by  Augustus  to  the  JEtnenti,  or 
old  soldiers  of  some  of  his  legions)  is  the  richest  place  in  Spain  in 
Roman  remains.  Situated  in  a  strong  position  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadiana  river,  it  is  approached  by  the  remarkable  bridge  of  sixty 
arches,  nearly  half-a^mile  long,  shewn  in  the  sketch  and  on  the  plan. 
This  bridge  consists  of  four  parts.  The  piers  of  the  first  part,  which 
forms  a  sort  of  viaduct  leading  up  to  the  bridge,  are  square  ;  those  of 
the  second  part,  over  the  main  stream,  have  circular  ends  towards  the 
current ;  those  of  the  third  part  are  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
original  river  and  the  artificial  stream  formed  to  aid  the  fortifications 
of  the  town ;  this  part  has  a  chevron  work,  intended  to  throw  the 
force  of  the  current  against  the  walls  of  the  town,  so  as  to  render 
assault  on  the  walls  less  practicable;  the  fourth  part,  crossing  this 
artificial  river,  has  circular  buttresses  against  the  current,  and  at  its 
head  is  the  citadel,  partly  of  Roman  partly  of  Moorish  work. 

"  The  bridge  leads  directly  into  the  main  street  of  the  town,  on  the 
road  to  the  central,  north,  and  east  parts  of  the  country.     The  Forum 
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is  Tery  near  to  the  bridge,  and  here  the  great  north*  and  south  roads 
intersect.  The  northern  road  crosses  the  rivulet  Albaregas  (J.lha 
Eegia)  by  a  very  fine  Roman  bridge  of  four  arches ;  and  close  to 
this  is  the  celebrated  aqueduct  of  Merida,  shewn  in  the  drawing 
Most  of  the  arches  are  gone,  but  thirty-seven  piers  remain  of  the  full 
height  (90  ft.,  shewn  on  the  drawing).  They  are  built  of  brick  con- 
crete cased  with  granite  in  embossed  courses,  and  dressed  with  string- 
courses of  brick.  The  inhabitants  call  these  piers  lot  Milagras  (the 
Miracles),  and  wonderful  monuments  they  are,  and  will  probably  re- 
main for  centuries  longer.  Some  of  them  have  been  lately  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  railway  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid,  though  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  course  this  might  have  been  avoided. 

''  The  other  aqueduct  crosses  the  Madrid  road ;  it  is  of  smaller 
dimensions,  but  planned  with  equal  elegance.  The  remains  of  this 
are  even  more  fragmentary  than  the  other.  It  served  to  convey  water 
to  the  Naumachia,  which  still  exists  almost  entire,  near  the  theatre 
and  the  circus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  circus  still  has  the 
central  elevation,  where  the  spina  and  met£D  stood,  quite  perfect,  and 
is  1,356  ft  long. 

''  The  buildings  of  Merida  are  modem,  but  portions  of  the  Temples 
of  Jupiter  and  Diana  and  of  the  Forum  are  to  be  found  built  up  in  dif- 
ferent houses ;  and  there  is  a  remarkable  pillar,  called  the  Column  of 
St.  Eulalia,  composed  of  three  Eoman  altars.  Inscriptions  and  sculptures 
abound  in  the  walls  of  the  town,  so  much  so  that  the  people  say 
'  every  wall  speaks  Latin.'  These  modem  houses,  with  their  round- 
arched  corridors  on  the  lower  story,  thick  walls,  long  passages,  and 
fiat  roofs,  are  probably  very  like  the  Roman  houses ;  the  same  type 
seems  to  prevail  throughout  the  country,  and  to  be  especially  suited 
to  the  climate.  They  are  often  plastered  and  painted  in  arabesque 
outside,  a  decoration  that  seems  of  Moorish  rather  than  Roman  origin. 
Merida  was  reckoned  in  the  fourth  century  to  be  the  ninth  city  in  the 
empire,  and  more  important  than  Athens  or  Syracuse  *. 

"  Tarragona  was  the  chief  city  of  Spain  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
empire,  and  Augustus  built  a  palace  there,  some  remains  of  which  are 
still  shewn,  but  which  appear  decidedly  to  be  of  the  date  of  Trajan 
rather  than  Augustus.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  portion  of  an 
enormous  circus  even  larger  than  that  of  Merida.  The  town  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and,  like  Merida,  shews  large  quantities  of  Roman 
masonry  used  up  in  modem  buildings.  About  a  league  from  the  town 
is  an  aqueduct  of  two  plain  rows  of  arches  in  embossed  masonry,  called 
by  the  country -people  el  puenU  del  Diablo.  Any  great  work  of  an- 
tique engineering  is  always  ascnbed  by  the  English  country -people  to 
■  Ausonins,  Ordo  nobilivm  urbium. 
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Satanic  agency,  but  in  Spain  the  monks  share  these  popular  honours 
with  him,  their  respective  powers  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal. 

'*  Of  the  third  city  of  Spain,  Cordova,  nothing  Roman  is  left,  if  we 
except  the  piers  of  the  bridge,  and  the  plan  of  the  city.  All  over  the 
country  the  Roman  remains  have  served  as  everlasting  quarries  for 
Moors  and  Goths,  ancient  and  modem.  The  greatest  and  least  useful 
works,  amphitheatres  and  circuses,  have  been  most  used  for  this 
purpose.  Bridges  and  aqueducts  have  been  spared,  from  their  con- 
tinuous use. 

''The  finest  bridge  in  Spain  is  that  of  Alcantara,  which  signifies 
*  the  bridge,'  but  has  now  given  name  to  the  adjoining  town,  formerly 
called  Norha  C(Bsarea.  This  magnificent  work  was  erected  by  order 
of  Trajan  by  one  Caius  Julius  Lacer,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  near ; 
but  barbarous  modems  have  destroyed  his  monument,  and  allowed 
his  bridge  to  remain  the  ruin  which  the  French  general,  Victor,  made 
of  it.  This  man  blew  up  the  second  arch  from  the  right  side,  and  its 
place  is  now  supplied,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
a  ferry.  The  bridge  is  adapted  in  a  masterly  way  to  the  deep  ravine 
which  it  crosses,  through  which  the  Tagus  flows. 

"  After  the  aqueducts  of  Merida  and  Tarragona,  th^t  of  Segovia, 
in  New  Castille,  is  best  worth  notice.  It  is  built  of  granite  in  em- 
bossed courses,  richly  decorated  with  mouldings  and  stringcourses. 
In  this,  as  in  the  great  aqueduct  pf  Merida,  we  almost  seem  to  see  the 
germs  of  medieval  architecture,  in  the  development  of  the  buttress  in 
the  one,  and  the  banded  pier  in  the  other. 

"The  minor  antiquities  of  Spain  are  innumerable.  Sites  of  amphi- 
theatres and  circuses,  now  subjected  to  the  plough ;  triumphal  arches 
from  which  the  stones  and  inscriptions  have  dropped,  but  which  still 
defy  time  ;  huge  causeways  running  in  all  directions  over  the  country, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  shrubs,  while  the  modem  road  creeps  along 
by  their  side ;  sepulchres  decorated  with  statues  and  carving, — these 
are  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities  now  destroyed,  like  Saguntum  and  Italica.  Excavations  would 
no  doubt  disclose  many  things  of  interest,  but  the  Spaniards  appear 
to  care  for  antiquities  less  than  any  other  civilized  nation,  and  would 
probably  resent  the  interference  of  foreigners  in  such  matters.  The 
finest  Roman  pavement  ever  discovered  was  found  in  the  last  cen- 
tury near  Italica ;  the  soldiers  of  Soult  destroyed  it,  but  it  is  pre- 
served on  paper  in  Laborde's  '  Voyage  Pittoresque.' 

"  In  the  north-west  of  Spain  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  of  the 
earlier  age  of  Augustus,  in  particular  the  walls  of  Lugo,  Astorga,  and 
Coria,  with  their  numerous  semicircular  towers.  This  is  a  district 
little  visited  by  travellers,  where  a  large  harvest  of  antiqujUe| 
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be  expected.  The  kingdom  of  Arragon,  though  long  in  poss^don 
of  the  Romans,  probably  has  less  of  interest,  being  a  portion  of  Spain 
which  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  possession  of  active  and  indus- 
trious inhabitants ;  the  memorials  have  perished,  but  the  names  remain, 
for  almost  every  village  has  still  its  Latin  name. 

''  In  this  very  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  Spanish  history  and 
Spanish  antiquities,  1  have  attempted  to  do  no  more  than  call  attention 
to  the  many  objects  of  interest  which  this  remarkable  country  presents 
to  the  English  traveller.  Spain  stands  alone  in  Europe  as  a  representa* 
tive  of  a  most  varied  and  interesting  past.  Through  all  her  vicissitudes, 
throughout  her  Moorish,  Gothic,  and  Castilian  phases,  she  still  shews 
the  same  characteristics,  and  will  probably  remain  for  many  centuries 
more  a  living  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  face  of  her  advancing  neigh- 
bours. Spain,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  never  alter  her  position  in  the 
world  for  the  better.  The  reason  is,  that  she  belongs  so  essentially  to 
a  race  that  is  gone,  and  to  a  stage  of  civilization  that  can  never  revive. 
She  represents  the  last  section  of  the  empire  that  once  ruled  the 
world,  but  is  now  nothing  but  a  matter  of  history  ;  and  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  almost  extinct  race  she  may  continue  to  exist,  but 
her  day  as  ad  active,  living,  and  important  power  is  past  and  gone 
for  ever." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  PfissiDEirT  thanked  Mr.  Pajme 
for  his  interesting  lecture,  the  first  lecture  on  Spain,  he  believed,  with 
which  the  Society  had  been  favoured. 
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Jpirst  iWwtfng,  lent  ®etm,  1869. 

Ihh.  23.  The  first  meeting  was  held,  by  permission  of  the  Curators 
in  the  Taylor  Building ;  the  Rev.  the  Pkesidisnt  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Yuls,  B.A.,  exhibited  some  interesting  specimens 
of,  and  gave  a  lecture  on,  the  "  Gun-Money  Coinage  of  James  II.  in 
Ireland,  in  1689  and  1690,  especially  with  reference  to  the  re-stamp- 
ing of  the  base  half-crowns  as  crown -pieces." 

''  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  coins  mentioned  in  the  notice 
paper,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  state  of  afiairs  which  led  to 
the  existence  of  what  is  usually  called  '  gun-money,'  that  is,  the  coin- 
age issued  by  James  II.,  the  chief  material  of  which  was  old  guns. 

''  Two  years  before  James  abdicated  the  throne  of  England,  he  en- 
trusted the  government  of  Ireland  to  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
with  instructions  as  far  as  possible  to  transfer  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  conquerors  to  the  conquered.  Accordingly,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  was  favoured  and  promoted,  while  his  English  Protestant 
neighbour  was  oppressed  and  pillaged.  This  course  of  treatment  natu- 
rally revived  the  hatred  which  had  been  gradually  dying  out,  between 
the  Irishry  and  Englishry.  Matters  at  last  came  to  a  crisis.  Ennis- 
kiUen  and  Londonderry  openly  refused  obedience  to  Tyrconnel  at  the 
time  when  William  of  Orange  was  marching  upon  London,  and  James 
was  preparing  to  take  refuge  in  France. 

"  William's  first  step  with  reference  to  Ireland  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne  vacated  by  his  father-in-law,  was  one  of  reconciliation.  An 
envoy  was  despatched  to  Dublin  to  win  over  Tyrconnel  to  the  side  of 
the  new  sovereign,  but  he  instead  induced  the  envoy  to  join  the  cause 
of  James,  and  the  words  *  Now  or  never,'  *  Now  and  for  ever,'  which 
were  embroidered  on  the  flag  flying  from  Dublin  Castle,  set  the  whole 
island  in  a  blaze.  Ireland's  opportunity  had  now  arrived,  and  Tyr- 
connel was  not  the  man  to  let  that  opportunity  slip. 

**  The  Roman  Catholic  peasants  rose  almost  to  a  man,  and  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  James's  viceroy.  Anarchy  reigned  throughout  the 
kingdom,  wealthy  English  Protestants  were  plundered  without  mercy 
by  their  infuriated  enemies,  and  to  save  their  very  lives  had  to  abandon 
their  property,  and  take  refuge  in  Londonderry. 

**  Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when  Tyrconnel  sent  to  assure  James 
that  he  was  impatiently  expected,  and  to  beseech  him  to  leave  bis  re- 
treat at  St.  Germain's,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  faithful 
subjects. 

''James  complied,  and  accompanied  by  some  French  officers,  and 
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bringing  with  him   £100,000,  the  gift  of  Louis    XIY.,  landed    it 
Kinsale,  on  March  12,  1689. 

"  When  he  reached  Dublin  he  fonnd  the  exchequer  empty,  and  his 
first  expedient  was  to  put  into  circulation  the  French  gold  he  had 
brought  with  him,  at  12  per  cent,  above  its  value.  But  he  soon  found 
that  this  was  speedily  absorbed,  aud  that  no  money  came  into  the 
treasury. 

"  The  cause  was  quite  apparent,  commerce  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
capital  of  the  country  had  either  been  withdrawn,  or  had  been  destroyed, 
or  was  lying  idle.  Thousands  of  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious 
members  of  the  community  had  retired  to  England,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  country  redacted  on  the  exchequer. 

"  James  thought  he  could  easily  restore  wealth  and  prosperity  by 
the  simple  process  of  calling  a  farthbg  a  shilling.  The  right  of  com- 
ing was  undoubtedly  part  of  his  prerogative,  and  in  his  view  the  right 
of  ooimng  included  the  right  of  debasing  the  coin. 

''  And  this  brings  me  more  immediately  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

''His  first  step  was  to  lay  aside  the  patent  for  coining  money, 
granted  four  years  before  to  Sir  John  Knox,  and  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Roger  Moore. 

"  As  he  was  destitute  of  the  requbite  machinery,  he  confiscated  tiie 
presses  and  other  implements  of  the  patentee,  and  set  up  two  mints  of 
his  own ;  one  at  Limerick,  in  the  Deanery-house,  and  the  other  (con- 
sisting of  two  presses,  called  the  'James'  and  'Duchess')  in  Capel- 
street,  Dublin.  Over  the  Dublin  Mint  certain  officers  were  appointed, 
all  under  the  direction  of  six  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Mint. 
This  settled,  they  went  to  work,  and  the  king  on  June  18,  1689, 
issued  a  proclamation  for  making  two  sorts  of  money  of  brass  and 
copper  mixed  metal  current.  The  one  for  12d.,  the  other  for  6d. 
[It  is  probable  that  the  6d.  was  current  before  the  shilling.]  On  the 
obverse  they  have  the  king's  head  laureated,  with  the  legend  iacobvs 
n  .  DEI .  0BA.TIA.  Be  verse :  two  sceptres  in  saltire  through  a  crown  be- 
tween the  letters  j.e.,  with  the  date  of  the  year  and  value  above ;  under 
it  the  month,  and  round  it  mag  .  bb  .  fea  .  sr  .  hib  .  kex.  On  the 
shilling  the  king's  neck  is  bare,  on  the  sixpence  it  is  garnished. 

"  The  metal  of  which  these  coins  are  composed  is  a  mixture  of  pots, 
pans,  knockers  of  doors,  old  guns,  pewter,  tin,  and  copper  scraps  of  all 
kinds ;  but  their  execution,  everything  considered,  is  extremely  good. 

"  The  manner  in  which  this  base  money  was  received  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  Dublin  is  best  told  by  Macaulay : — 

"'At  first,  of  course,  they  raised  their  demands,  but  the  magistrates  took  on 
themselves  to  meet  this  heretical  machination  hy  patting  forth  a  tariff  regulating 
prices.  Any  man  who  belonged  to  the  caate  now  dominant  might  walk  into 
a  shop,  lay  on  the  oonnter  a  bit  of  brass  worth  3d.,  and  carry  off  goods  to  ^Ihe 
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TRlne  of  half-a-gainea.  Legal  redress  was  ont  of  the  qnestion.  Indeed,  the 
sufferers  thought  themselves  happy  if,  hy  the  sacrifice  of  their  stock-in-trade,  they 
could  redeem  their  limhs  and  their  lives.  There  was  not  a  hatter's  shop  in 
the  city  round  which  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  were  not  constantly  prowling. 
Some  persons  who  refused  the  hase  money  were  arrested  by  troopers,  and  carried 
before  the  Provost  Marshal,  who  cursed  them,  swore  at  them,  locked  them  up  in 
dark  cells,  and  by  threatening  to  hang  them  at  their  own  doors,  soon  overcame 
their  resistance.  Of  all  the  plagues  of  that  time,  none  made  a  deeper  or  more 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  than  the  plague  of 
the  brass  money.' 

''  On  Jane  27, 1689,  another  proclamation  was  issued,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  a  larger  piece  should  be  made  of  the  same  metal,  of  the 
value  of  2s.  6d.  They  are  exactly  like  the  Is.,  except  that  the  king's 
neck  is  gambhed,  and  the  value  is  of  course  altered  to  xxx. 

''These  were  coined  monthly,  from  June,  1689,  until  April,  1690, 
indusive.  Mortgages,  bills,  bonds,  debts  due  by  record,  and  money 
left  in  trust,  were  not  to  be  paid  in  this  money ;  but  on  Eebruary  4 
following  it  was  ordered  that  all  debts,  of  whatever  kind,  should  be 
paid  in  it 

''  But  now  a  serious  difficulty  arose.  All  the  metal  previously  col« 
lected  was  exhausted,  and  as  the  base  coin  was  not  current  in  England 
and  other  countries,  tradesmen  who  received  it  in  return  for  their  goods 
were  unable  to  get  rid  of  it.  Some  small  portion  of  it  found  its  way 
into  the  Exchequer  in  the  shape  of  taxes  (though  even  for  them  it  was 
at  first  refused),  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  gun-money  coinage  remained 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  first  received  it. 

''Th^  treasury  was  consequently  empty,  and  James  had  a  large 
army  clamouring  for  its  pay  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  obtain  more 
metal  with  which  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  base  coin.  The  following 
order  was  issued  at  this  time : — 

"•James  R. 
"'Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  forthwith  deliver  to  the  Commlsrioners  of 
the  Mint  thoie  two  brass  canons  now  lying  in  the  court  of  this  our  castle,  marked, 
fton  weighing,  &c. ;  and  for  so  doelng  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  Given  at  our 
Court  at  Dublin  Castle  this  11th  day  of  Jnly,  1689,  and  in  the  6th  year  of  our 
reign.  " '  By  His  Mi^esty's  command, 

•"Melpoet. 
"'To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cozen  and  counseler,  Justin,  Lord 
'Viscount  Mount-Cashel,  Master-General  of  our  Ordnance.' 

'*  About  this  time  coins  of  white  metal  were  struck,  similar  to  those 
I  am  about  to  describe,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  popular,  and 
are  exceedingly  rare. 

''  Such  vTas  the  state  of  the  coinage  of  Ireland  when  a  Proclamation 
was  issued,  which,  as  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  point  to  which  the 
notice-paper  refers,  I  will  quote : —  Digitized  by^^OOglC 
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"'Whereas  we  have,  for  weighty  leaioni,  with  the  advice  of  oar  Privy  CSonneil, 
thought  fit  to  call  in  all  the  half-crown  pieces  of  copper  and  hraas  money  which 
appear  by  the  stamp  npon  them  to  have  been  ooyned  within  this  onr  kingdom 
before  the  month  of  May  last ;  yet  so  as  our  loving  snbjects  who  have  snch  money 
in  their  hands  may  thereby  suffer  no  loss,  bat  receive  other  cnrrent  money  therectf 
from  the  Commissioners  of  onr  Mint,  oar  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby, 
with  the  advice  aforesaid,  order  and  declare  that  no  half-crown  of  copper  and 
brass  money  which  hath  been  coined  before  the  sidd  month  of  May  last  shall 
pass  or  be  cnrrent  money  in  any  payment  within  the  city  or  coonty  of  the  city  <3i 
Dablin  from  or  after  the  last  day  of  this  present  month  of  June,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  the  province  of  Leinster  after  the  15th  of  Jnly  next^  nor  in  any  other  part 
of  this  onr  kingdom  after  the  last  day  of  Jaly  next.' 

^*  The  Prodamation  goes  oq  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  money 
in  the  coantry  by  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  revenue. 

**  The  result  of  this  Proclamation  was,  that  immense  quantities  of  the 
original  gun-money  half-crowns  were  brought  into  the  Mint,  and  re- 
stamped  as  crown-pieces  mth  the  die  from  which  the  white  metal 
crowns  had  been  |truck.  Some  were  melted  before,  being  stamped, 
while  more  were  only  re-stamped,  the  former  impression  being  clearly 
visible. 

"  Before  James  had  recourse  to  this  measure,  he  had  tried  to  econo- 
mise by  reducing  the  size  of  the  coins ;  so,  for  instance,  the  half-crown 
and  shilling  of  1690  are  nearly  one-third  smaller  than  those  of  1689. 
When  these  re-stamped  coins  were  ready,  a  farther  Proclamation  ordered 
them  to  be  current  for  five  shillings  each. 

"  On  them  the  king  is  represented  in  armour,  on  horseback,  holding 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  inscription  is  iac  .  n  .  dei  .  oba  .  mag  .  bbi  .  fba  .  et  .  hib  •  bex. 
On  the  reverse,  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  in 
four  shields  crosswise,  and  in  the  centre  a  crown,  with  the  legend, 
OHBisTO  .  viCTOEE  .  TRivMPHO,  with  AKO  :  DOM  :  1699,  in  the  four 
angles  of  the  cross.  The  metal  was  very  bad,  and  was  worth  3d.  or  4d. 
a  lb.,  but  when  coined  into  28.  6d.,  Is.,  and  6d.,  it  passed  at  £6  per 
pound ;  but  when  the  half-crown  was  re-stamped  as  a  crown,  it  passed 
at  £10  per  pound. 

"  Tip  to  July,  1690,  389,724lbs.  2Joz.  of  this  base  metal  was  corned 
nto  money,  which  nominally  represented  £1,596,799  Os.  6d.  ster- 
ling, or  about  £180,000  a  month;  and  yet  when  James  fled  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  but  £22,489  was  in  the  treasury,  valued  by  Lord 
Coningsby,  the  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland,  at  £621  198.  4|d.  The 
question  arose  what  was  to  be  done  with  all  the  base  money  with 
which  James  had  inundated  the  country.  Clearly  there  was  only  one 
course  open  to  William,  namely,  to  reduce  it  to  its  real  value.     This  he 

^  by  a  proclamation  from  his  camp  at  Fingla8?'«WD\x8fiAV^Sli^h 
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ordered  that  the  large  half-crowns  [i.e.  that  had  not  been  re-struck] 
and  the  newlj  stamped  crowns  should  be  corrent  for  Id.  each,  the 
small  half-crowns  for  }d.,  the  lai^e  shillbgs  [i.e.  those  of  1690]  for 

^.,  and  the  small  shilUngs  and  sixpences  at  ^.  each 

**  Such  is  the  history  of  a  coinage  which  covered  its  author  with  dis- 
g^race,  and  impoverished  thousands  of  industrious  and  loyal  citizens. 
It  forms  quite  an  epoch  in  the  numismatic  history  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  its  way  is  perfectly  unique.  Former  kings  had  debased  the  coin, 
but  there  was  some  silver  in  it,  when  even  at  its  worst ;  but  never  had 
any  sovereign,  however  distressed,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  coining 
brass  and  copper  under  the  name  and  in  the  place  of  crowns  and  half- 
crowns.  To  this  day  the  memory  of  the  wrongs  wrought  by  the  gun- 
money  of  James  11.  lingers  on  in  Ireland,  and  I  have  often  heard  the 
peasants  of  Ulster  exclaim,  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  is  spoken  of, 
*  God  bless  King  ^lliam,  who  saved  us  from  brass  money,  wooden 
shoes,  and  Popery  !' " 

Pbofessob  Wxstwood  gave  an  account  of  several  Anglo-Saxon  sculp- 
tured stones  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  of  which  he  exhibited 
photographs  and  drawings.  Several  of  these  crosses  possessed  consider- 
able historical  interest,  including  the  three  Cottingham  crosses  (1,  2, 3,) 
one  of  which,  in  its  present  condition,  evidently  consists  of  portions  of 
two  distinct  crosses,  the  upper  ornamented  with  lozenge-shaped  com- 
partments, whilst  the  lower  part  has  quadrangular  panels  with  inter- 
laced dragons  and  ribbon  patterns ;  the  later  has  a  Runic  inscription, 
much  defaced,  at  the  base  of  its  four  sides,  of  which  Mr.  Haigh  *  has 
suggested  the  following  translation, — '^  -^  (Edilblaed  this  set  after  her 
nephew,  after  Auswini  the  King.  Pray  for  the  soul," — and  has  endea- 
voured to  identify  King  Auswini  with  Oswini,  who  was  killed  in  battle 
with  Oswiu  (a.d.  642 — 650),  as  recorded  by  Bede. 

(4.)  The  famous  Bewcastle  cross,  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  which 
Mr.  Haigh  has  also  read  as  follows :  ''  This  beacon  of  honour  set 
HwflBtred,  and  carved  this  monument  after  the  ruler,  after  King  Alcfrid. 
Pray  for  the  souls,"  thus  commemorating  Alcfrid,  eldest  son  of  the 
above-named  King  Oswiu  (King  of  Deira,  a.d.  655 — 664)  ;  the  other 
inscriptions  on  the  cross  recording  his  father  King  Oswiu,  his  brother 
Ecgfrid  (Cyning,  king),  his  uncle  Ostaac  (Kyning),  his  stepmother 
Eanflaed  Cyningin,  his  wife  (Cyniburug-Cyningin),  the  daughter  of 
Penda,  her  sister  Cyniswid,  and  his  friend  St  Wilfrid  (Wilfrid  preaster, 
elected  Bishop  of  York,  a.d.  664). 

(5,  6,  7.)  The  three  Ilkley  crosses. 

(8.)  The  Walton  cross,  Yorkshire. 

(9.)  The  Rastrick  cross. 

*  Proceedings  of  Geological  and  Polytechnical  Society  o^j^^^  iJ^^^!%Q$?4^* 
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(10.)  The  Crofton  cross,  near  Wakefield. 

(11.)  The  Ruthwell  cross,  of  which  an  elaborate  aeconnt  has  recently 
been  published  by  Professor  Stephens,  in  his  great  Ennic  work.  The 
inscription  on  this  cross  has  now  been  satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  a  por« 
tion  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  poem  on  the  holy  cross ;  bat  Prof.  Stephens 
has  been  enabled,  by  means  of  rubbings,  tracings,  and  oasts,  to  deter- 
mine that  the  loose  top  portion  of  the  cross  contains  the  words  (in  Runic 
letters)  ''oadxoit  mae  foocB^^o,  Oadmon  me  fawed  (made);"  end  he 
identifies  thb  Gadmon,  the  worker  of  the  cross,  with  Bede's  Gsdmon, 
the  father  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  some  of  the  lines  of  whose  poem  in 
the  Yercelli  MS.  are  copied  on  the  cross  itself,  especially  the  line 
''  Crist  waes  on  rode" — '  Christ  was  on  the  rood  tree,'  which  had  been 
read  by  a  celebrated  nmologist  as  Crist-bas-on,  and  was  supposed  to 
allude  to  a  baptismal  font ! 

Mr.  Jamxs  Pabkeb  then  exhibited  some  photographs  of  the  recently 
discovered  Roman  grafiti^  and  made  some  observations  upon  them. 

Having  pointed  out  that  the  grc^ti  were  simply  scratchings  upon 
the  plaster  with  some  pointed  instrument,  possibly  even  with  the 
point  of  a  small  sword  or  dagger,  he  referred  to  the  chief  examples 
known,  especially  those  in  the  guard-chamber  of  the  Caesars  (of  which 
he  exhibited  a  photograph),  wherein  the  portion  representing  the  ass's 
head  had  been  cut  away.     These  were  of  an  early  date,  e,  a.d.  20. 

The  graJUi  to  which  he  now  wished  to  draw  attention  were  of  the 
third  century.  These  had  been  discovered  during  last  year  in  making 
some  excavations  near  the  church  of  S.  Crisogono  in  the  Via  di  Monte 
di  Ferro  in  the  Transtevere.  The  chamber  to  which  they  belonged  was 
a  fine  large  hall.  The  photograph  shewed  a  fine  brick  doorway  with 
pilasters  and  pediment,  and  the  atrium  in  firont  of  it  paved  with  ex* 
cellent  mosaics  in  black  and  white,  representing  the  usual  class  of  ani- 
mals, e.g.  horses  and  goats,  with  the  extremities  of  the  body  twisted 
in  curves  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  pattern.  In  the  centre  was  the 
fountain,  or  laeus^  for  the  water,  of  hexagonal  shape,  but  with  the  sides 
curved  inwards  and  forming  part  of  the  design  of,  and  so  of  the  same 
date  as,  the  mosaic  pavement.  This  work  is  of  an  earlier  age  than 
the  plaster  on  which  the  grafiti  occur.  It  is  probably  not  later  than 
Trajan,  while,  as  will  be  seen,  the  grafiti  belong  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus. 

The  inscriptions  point  to  the  nature  of  the  hall.  It  was  a  guard- 
chamber,  as  the  letters  coh.  vn.  occur  in  several  places,  and  in  one 
case  coH.  vn.  vtoulxtm. 

There  were  in  Rome,  as  we  gather  from  the  Notitia  and  the  CuHoium 
Urbu,  seven  Cohorts  of  the  Watch,  and  their  stations  were  respectively 
in  the  7th,  5th,  6th,  12th,  2nd,  8th,  and  14th  Regio.  The  last  or  VIl.th 
Cohort  being  in  the  14th  Regio,  which  is  the  Transtevere  and  there- 
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fore  agreeing  with  the  discovery.  We  know  little  about  their  duties ; 
incidentally,  they  are  referred  to  by  one  or  two  writers,  e.g.  Suetonius, 
who  says  that  Augustus  appointed  a  nightly  watch  against  fire  at  the 
same  time  that  he  divided  the  city  into  Regiones ;  but  in  all  probability 
they  had  day  duties  as  well  as  night  duties,  and  it  appears  further  from 
the  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered,  and  especially  those  in  the 
2Dd  Regio  where  the  Vth  Cohort  was  stationed,  that  there  were  seve- 
ral officers  attached  to  them.  Besides  the  prafietui,  iub-prafeetuB, 
tribuntu,  eormcularius,  emturtOf  and  adfuior^  to  command  them,  they 
had  a  hueeinariui  to  call  them  together,  a  vexiUartus,  aquiUfer^  and 
an  imaginifir  (probably  for  the  processions),  and  a  vietimariui^  pos- 
sibly for  the  sacrifices,  shewing  that  they  had  other  than  ordinary 
military  duties  to  perform.  For  their  own  comforts  they  seem  to  have 
had  a  fnediem  and  mb-mediem^  a  halneator  and  an  unctor^  besides 
a  horreariw^  probably  to  take  charge  of  the  com,  and  an  aquartua 
to  attend  to  the  water  supply  of  the  corps  ;  the  latter,  if  their  duties 
were  especially  to  extinguish  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  city 
would  have  important  duties  besides,  and  perhaps  the  s^honariw  had 
to  do  with  this  special  work,  if,  indeed,  the  '*  siphon "  refers  to  the 
hose  for  throwing  water  on  the  fire.  Although  from  the  inscriptions 
elsewhere  we  find  these  and  even  other  officers  besides,  neither  they 
nor  the  grafiti  recently  discovered  tell  us  much  about  their  work. 
Indeed,  the  first  impression  conveyed  on  reading  through  the  **grajiti" 
is,  that  they  refer  wholly  to  military  achievements  or  honours. 

The  photographed  grafiti  are  somewhat  difficult  to  decipher,  but  out 
of  twenty  or  thirty  inscriptions  and  portions  of  inscriptions  the  follow- 
ing may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  best.  The  reading  must  not  be  relied 
upon,  but  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  examining  minutely  and  care- 
fully the  photographs.  , 

IMP  M  AVREU 
O  8EVERO   ALEXAN 
DRO.  Cos 

OPT.  ONE   P   NVMISI 
O   NEPOTI   ADIVTO 
RE   POMPEIO  .  .   SOS 
AVREUO   HE   .  .   VIA 
NO  VARIVS   DEXTER 
^  SEBACIARIA   FECIT'  MEN 

SE      NOV  .  .  .  E. 


The  Emperor,  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexander,  was  proclaimed  when 
consul,  in  the  year  a.d.  222,  on  the  death  of  Elagabalus.  iT))^^^ 
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little  doabty  therefore,  as  to  the  date.  The  names  and  titles  are  on  the 
whole  tolerably  clear.  In  the  fourth  line  the  word  is  probably  opnora, 
the  '*  Optio  "  being  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  "  lieutenant,"  and  the 
office  of  "  Adjutor*'  in  the  next  line  has  abready  been  referred  to.  The 
letters  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  lines  are  not  l^ble;  the 
last  word  may.be  hebcvliano,  but  it  is  by  no  means  dear.  We  then 
come  to  the  pith  of  the  inscription,  namely,  that  in  the  consulship  of 
Alexander  Severus,  Varius  Dexter  made  "  Sehaeiaria "  in  the  month 
of  November.     Varius  Dexter  was  afterwards  (a.d.  225)  consul. 

The  meaning  of  "  Sebaciaria  "  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

The  next  inscription  to  which  attention  was  called  was  simply  the 
Latin  alphabet  of  the  twenty-two  letters,  the  forms  being  very  similar 
to  the  alphabet  of  capital  letters  common  to  us  at  the  present  day,  the 
J  and  n  being  of  course  included  under  the  i  and  v,  and  the  w  omitted, 
also  the  z.  As  some  (>reek  letters  and  forms  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
inscriptions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  some  members  of  the 
cohort  were  Greeks,  and  that  the  alphabet  was  scratched  on  the  wall 
by  some  soldier,  either,  if  a  €b«ek,  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  forms,  or  perhaps,  if  a  Roman,  desirous  of  shewing  the  Latin 
forms  to  one  of  his  fellow-men.  It  has,  however,  an  interest  to  us,  as 
shewing  exactly  the  forms  and  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  in  com- 
mon use  at  that  period. 

The  next  inscription  appears  to  be  as  follows  : — 

IMP  DN  ALEXANDRO  III 
COS  AV  N  TERENTIVS 
FEUX  DEVOTUS  NUMINI 
EORVM    FECIT  SeBAffCTI 
ARIA  S  M  MAIO 

AT..SCM 

The  reference  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  being  for  the  third  time 
consul  at  once  fixes  the  year  referred  to  in  the  inscription  as  ▲.!>.  229. 
The  import  of  the  letters  av  k  (if  indeed  they  are  rightly  read)  is  ob- 
scure, but  the  chief  circumstance  besides  the  date  is  that  Terentius 
Felix  made  "Sebastiaria"  in  the  month  of  May.  It  would  appear 
that  "  DEVOTUS "  has  reference  to  mnoNi  eoextx,  but  the  meaning 
presents  some  difficulty.  One  point  should  be  noticed;  the  word 
"  Sebaciaria'*  becomes  "  Sebastciaria,"  it  is  written  with  an  c  instead 
of  B,  and  a  letter  thus  i  is  interpolated  before  the  c.  This  mode  of 
writing  the  word  seems  to  point  to  a  Greek  origin. 
The  next  inscription  is  very  simple : 

CLAVDIO    IVLIANO  ^  j 

ET    CRISPING    COS,       Digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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Nothing  else  is  recorded.     These  were  the  consuls,  a.d.  224.  Possibly 
**  Sebaciaria"  were  made  during  their  term  of  office,  but  under  whose 
direction,  or  in  honour  of  whom  they  were  made,  is  not  recorded. 
Beneath  a  very  large 

DOMITI 
VS. 

occurs  a  portion  of  an  inscription,  the  rest  being  illegible  : — 
FELICIS    FVRIVS 
LI   QETVLICVS 
DICITIAS 

OV    a    •    ■    •    ■     • 

At  least,  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  reading,  and  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  interpreting  it  **. 

Turning  to  another  series,  we  find,  at  once  in  the  midst  of  a  border 
common  to  inscriptions,  the  word  very  plainly  scratched 

8EBACIARIA. 
Letters  appear  in  the  triangular  space  on  the  left,  but  beyond  a  re- 
semblance to  the  word  meym.  no  others  are  visible.    Beneath,  but 
probably  by  another  hand  and  not  connected  with  it,  are  the  few  letters 

CI   IVON  .  O 
AVIANO 

but  the  letters  are  so  illegible  that  nothing  can  be  made  from  them. 

Near  this,  on  the  same  portion  of  wall,  occur  the  words  in  larger 
letters 

SEBACIARIA  .  M.  NOVEMB.  FEC. 

and  beneath  this  reference  to  the  Sebadaria  being  made  in  the  month  of 
November,  another  inscription  occurs  again  probably  distinct  from  the 
line  above  and  also  very  illegible,  but  it  seems  to  contain  the  letters 

A,  FBONT 

UABCV8.  C&ESGES 

TALEBIAN   .    .    . 
SEBACIABIA  IK. 
.  .  AP  T  .  IY8  VICTOB 
8SBAC. 

If  the  "Valerian"  in  the  inscription  refers  to  the  emperor,  it  brings 
the  date  to  a.d.  253,  but  there  is  no  corroborative  evidence  of  this. 
The  names  Front.  (?  Frontinus),  Marcus  Crescens  (?),  and  Victor,  not 
uncommon  Roman  names,  do  not,  without  the  context,  help  us.     It  is 

^  The  above  five  are  all  ihewn  on  Photograph  No.  642  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ftoker's 
Collection  of  Roman  Photographs.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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still  another  initance  of  the  Sebaciaria,  and  here,  unless  there  is  a  mis- 
reading, the  word  occurs  twice. 

The  next  inscription  is  also 'much  damaged,  and  its  reading  is  very 
doubtful ;  it  appears  to  be 

XODBSTO  ST  PBOBO  CS 
lYLYS   MAXIX .  .  7  DOBBI 
S'BA'IABIAX.   feci  X  ICAB  .  . 
OA     .    .    .  OOBS 

TBA    .  .      X      DBCSMBBX 

The  date  is  supplied  by  the  mention  of  Modestus  and  Probus  as  con- 
suls, namely,  A.n.  228,  but  beyond  the  fact  of  a  certain  Julius  Maximus 
and  a  Dobri(tius  ?)  making  the  "  Sebaciaria,"  nothing  else  is  recorded. 
It  appears  here  used  as  a  word  of  the  first  declension,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  in  the  previous  inscription,  referring  to  the  date  a.i>.  229, 
the  reading  should  be  "  Sebastiarias,"  but  the  other  inscriptions  point 
to  the  form  Sebastiaria  as  the  accusative  plural.  While  the  Sebastiaria 
were  made  in  the  month  of  March  (?),  there  appears  something  else 
recorded  to  have  been  done  in  the  month  of  December,  and  this  in 
connection  with  the  consuls,  but  the  letters  are  too  broken  to  decipher 
with  certainty  «. 
Passing  on  to  another  series  we  have  very  clearly 

L  PASSENIVS 
ROQATVS      8E 
BAC  FECIT 

MENSE   IVNI 
FELICITER   f 

Of  Passenius  we  do  not  know  anything.  It  appears  it  was  by  "de- 
sire "  (unless  *'  Rogatus"  be  here  a  proper  name)  that  he  made  the  "  Se- 
baciaria"  in  the  month  of  June.  They  were  made  "feliciter,"  which, 
although  satisfactory  as  a  statement,  does  not  help  us  to  the  meaning 
of  the  ceremony. 

The  letters  fab  .  vs  .  bo  y  x  n.  occur  also  on  the  same  part  of  the 
wall,  but  they  are  too  disconnected  to  attempt  a  reading ''^ 

We  have  next  another  dated  example,  and  an  important  one  : — 

OCTAVIVS  FELIX  MIL  COS  VII 
VIG  .    SEVERIANES  MAYTlf   .  . 
SEBAciAB  lA  EECIT_  ALBINO  ET 
MAXIMO  COS    MES  OCTVBR. 

Here  we  have  a  soldier  of  the  Seventh  Cohort  of  the  guard  making 

«  The  ahove  three  inscriptionfl  are  shewn  upon  No.  648  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Pftrker's 
Series  of  Roman  Photog^phs. 
^  The  above  two  inscriptions  are  shewn  on  No.  663  of  Mr.  Parker's  Photographs. 
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**  Sebadaria* "  daring  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  when  Albinus 
and  Maximus  were  consuls,  i.e.  a.d.  227. 

Near  the  same  inscription  is  another  chiefly  in  Chreek  characters,  but 
not  to  be  deciphered. 

ATBEAIOC  ACVT  .    . 

00      KCNTV      .      A 
KAN 

and  other  letters '. 

In  another  place  occurs 

8.  ICAXnC  *  YXTTIB 
LOBKNTUN  VC   .    . 
8SBACIASIA 
FECT  HSK8B 
JUWIO  SENSY   •  GRATV8 
.  lAOENIO  .  F  .  •  . 

IB  sns  nr  psrpeiy 

0. 

Whether  the  name  Maximus  refers  to  him  who  was  consul  in  a.d.  227 
(and  again  a.i>.  232),  or  whether  '^Gratus"  refers  to  the  consul  of  that 
name,  a.d.  221,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew.  Again,  whether  the 
name  Florentinus,  if  that  is  the  reading,  refers  to  one  of  the  sixteen 
counsellors  of  the  Emperor,  is  equally  uncertain.  The  exact  reading  of 
the  last  two  lines  seems  to  be  hopeless,  and  this  is  an  important  loss, 
because  the  expression  Uf  febpetyo  appears  to  give  a  kind  of  memo- 
rial character  to  the  **  Sebastiaria." 

A  fine  instance  of  large  grafiti  occurs  near  the  above,  and  many  of 
the  letters  are  distinctly  of  a  Ghreek  character,  and  the  words  in  their 
Greek  form.     A  facsimile  of  this  is  given  on  the  opposite  plate. 

The  Marcus  Aulius  is  possibly  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  occurs 
before.  The  next  line  with  the  exception  of  the  vn  is  very  obscure. 
The  OH  before  it  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  form  which  occurs  two  or 
three  times,  coh  vu.  If  the  preceding  word  could  be  made  into  any 
Greek  form  of  vigilum  it  would  be  the  most  natural  explanation.  One 
hardly  feels  justified  in  suggesting  some  connection  with  the  word 
^Xarr»,  but  where  the  writing  is  the  work  of  soldiers,  rude  con- 
jectures are  perhaps  allowable. 

The  word  £«j9ovXi»  is  very  clear,  and  probably  the  Greek  form  of  the 

*  The  word  "  Sebaciaria"  is  hardly  to  be  diatingaithed,  bnt  there  !b  little  doubt 
ihifl  ia  the  reading. 
'  Theae  two  are  seen  on  No.  655  of  Mr.  Parker's  Photographa^^d  by  V^OOgie 
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well-known  surname  of  BibolosB,  and  the  next  word  looks  very  like 
Iffifj.  If  this  be  SO9  and  if  it  is  a  rade  substantive  form  from  the 
verb  2€poiuu^  an  important  consideration  is  suggested  as  to  the  notion 
which  the  word  so  constantly  recurring  conveyed,  as  we  find  imme- 
diately following  an  illegible  word  (possibly  answering  to  the  Latin 
ffett),  and  then  Sfj^'Tiapui,  It  is  true  one  is  2€0  and  the  other 
Jfffif  but  whether  this  invalidates  the  connection  under  the  circum- 
stances may  be  questioned  \ 

On  the  last  series  exhibited  occur  in  large  letters  the  words  coh  vn., 
as  shewn  in  the  plate.  Above  them,  written  in  a  large  size,  but  very 
hastily,  and  also  obliterated  by  other  markings,  are  letters  which  ap- 
pear like  BEmn,  and  again  sbaxtiob,  but  they  are  too  imperfect  to 
be  worth  special  consideration. 

Near  these  occurs  the  inscription  shewn  in  the  plate.  Here  again  the 
reference  to  the  Gohors  Vigilum  vn.  is  undoubted.  M.  Antonius 
Gordianus  was  consul  with  ]\i.  Acilius  Taviola  in  a.d.  239;  and  it 
would  appear  that  Marcus  Antoninus  (but  whether  the  Emperor  him- 
self or  not  is  doubtful)  made  them  "Sebaciaria"  in  the  month  of 
July. 

This  is  practically  all  that  the  grafiti  of  themselves  tell  us,  and 
when  we  look  elsewhere  for  information  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty 
that  the  word  Sebaciaria  occurs  in  no  classical  writers,  nor,  as  for  as 
has  been  ascertained,  in  any  other  inscriptions.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  depend  only  upon  conjectures  respecting  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Looking  at  t^e  question  historically,  we  find  that  the  whole  of  the 
inscriptions  which  have  a  definite  date  are  included  within  a  period  of 
five  years,  viz. — 

Claudius  and  Julianus,  consuls  a.d.  224. 

Aur.  Severus  Alexander,  consul  a.d.  226. 

Albinus  and  Maximus,  consuls  a.d.  227. 

Modestus  and  Probus,  consuls  a.d.  228. 

Imp.  Sev.  Alexander,  third  time  consul,  a.d.  229. 
To  some  few,  later  dates  have  been  suggested,  especially  to  one  in  which 
the  names  of  Gordianus  and  Taviola  occur ;  still  the  concurrence  of 
these  two  names  does  not  necessarily  refer  the  inscription  to  so  late 
a  date  as  a.d.  239,  the  year  of  their  joint  consulship. 

It  was  in  a.d.  222  that  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus 
took  place.     Of  the  character  of  his  rule  nothing  need  be  said ;  it  was, 

»  Mr.Boaw  suggeitf  BirOTAHN  =  Vigalnm.  The  second  B  appears  pUun 
in  the  photograph,  bnt  it  might  be  a  miitake  of  the  scribe. 

^  The  upper  inBcription  on  the  diagram  and  the  previous  one  described  are 
•hewn  on  No.  656  of  Mr.  Pteker's  Ronum  Photographs.  ,     ,...,, ,  .^ 

°     "^  Digitized  by  VjOVjyiC 
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perhaps,  as  bad  as  could  be ;  but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  bear 
io  mind  is,  that  the  rule  of  his  successor,  Alexander  Severus,  was  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  With  the  former  the  army,  as  well  as  the  people, 
had  sunk  into  great  profligacy ;  and  vice,  rather  than  virtue,  had  become 
a  qualification  for  honour  and  reward.  Alexander  attempted  to  change 
all  this,  and  while  he  encouraged  the  people  to  virtuous  habits,  we  learn 
from  the  few  sources  of  history  which  we  possess  of  this  period  that  his 
special  difficulty  was  to  restore  a  spirit  of  valour  in  the  army,  instead  of 
the  luxury  and  idleness  into  which  it  had,  during  the  reigns  of  the  pre- 
ceding emperors,  fallen.  It  is  of  course  only  conjecture,  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  as  incentives  to  valour  and  energy  amongst 
the  ranks,  ceremonies  were  instituted  similar  to  the  triumphs  which  had 
always  been  so  popular  in  Rome,  but  which  had  only  been  conferred  on 
the  generals.  In  the  imperfect  record  of  the  events  of  this  time  it  is 
true  we  have  only  the  account  of  one  important  campaign,  namely,  the 
Persian  expedition,  and  m  this  the  emperor  commanded  in  person.  It 
commenced  in  a.d.  229,  and  appears  to  have  been  concluded  in  a.d.  233. 
This  is  too  late  to  account  for  there  being  any  direct  connection  between 
honours  gained  on  this  service,  and  the  inscriptions  to  which  the  dates 
have  been  satisfactorily  assigned.  Still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear 
that  the  army  was  actively  occupied  long  before  the  above-named  date, 
mainly  in  repressing  revolts  which  were  constantly  occurring  among 
the  numerous  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  consequent,  in  all  pro- 
bability, upon  the  increasing  demands  made  on  the  provinces  for  money 
to  meet  the  profligate  expenditure  of  the  imperial  court. 

The  next  question  which  suggests  itself,  (supposing  that  thus  far 
this  view  is  admitted,)  is,  ^'Why  should  these  military  'honours,' 
or  whatever  we  term  them,  gained  on  foreign  service,  be  recorded 
by  the  Vll.th  Cohort  of  the  Watch?"  The  answer  may  be  twofold. 
In  one  case  certainly,  if  not  in  more,  the  soldier  upon  whom  the  honour 
was  conferred,  or,  (to  use  the  words  of  the  inscription,)  who  '*  made  the 
Sebaciaria,"  was  at  the  time  a  member  himself  of  the  cohort.  There 
is  every  reason  why  such  a  distinction  should  be  recorded  by  his  fellow- 
soldiers  upon  the  walls  of  their  common  hall  of  assembly.  Whether  he 
was  still  a  member  of  the  cohort,  or  had  been  so,  and  been  subsequently 
drafted  into  foreign  service,  would  make  no  difference;  it  was  still 
a  distinction  which  conferred  honour  upon  the  cohort  as  a  body.  But, 
secondly,  there  is  another  consideration.  These  Cohorts  of  the  Watch 
seem  to  have  been  provided  with  officers,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
such  as  would  be  serviceable  in  conducting  ceremonies  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested. If  they  occurred  frequently  the  duties  were  probably  divided 
amongst  the  seven  cohorts,  and  the  Vll.th  only  took  its  share ;  but 
naturally  a  preference  would  be  shewn,  should  any  soldier  connected 
with  it  obtain  the  honour.  In  this  case  the  ffrafiti  would  be  only 
a  record  of  their  official  proceedings. 
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And  lastly  as  to  the  word  itself.  As  already  in  several  instances 
pomted  oat,  in  describing  the  grafiti^  some  of  the  soldiers  who  wrote 
them  were  Greeks,  or  at  least  as  much  accustomed  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  to  the  Latin.  The  word  is  technical,  but  with  this  con- 
sideration it  is  probable  that  it  is  a  Greek  word  rather  than  a  Latin 
one. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  inscriptions  in  1867,  the  Baron  Visconti^  in 
a  communication  which  he  made  to  the  Boman  Archsological  Institute, 
contended  that  the  word  was  derived  from  Sehaeeus,  and  hence  would 
mean  something  belonging  to  tallow,  and  so  probably  the  **  iUumi- 
nations,"  and  that  these  were  notes  of  the  illuminations  which  the  co- 
hort had  been  called  upon  to  superintend  as  occasion  required. 

Apart  frpm  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  character  of  this  expla- 
nation^ the  use,  more  than  once,  of  the  form,  SebaatiartOf  seems  to 
point  in  another  direction. 

If,  as  has  already  been  argued,  we  take  the  word  to  mean  homun 
enjoyed  by  soldiers  for  valour  or  good  conduct,  many  of  these  soldiers 
being  Greek,  we  have  not  far  to  look  in  the  Greek  verb  atfioftai  for 
a  suggestive  origin  of  the  word.  Its  derivatives,  especially  2€/3a<rrof, 
(which  in  consequence  of  the  homage  paid  became  the  equivalent  of 
the  "  Augustus,")  lead  us  easily  to  the  Latin  forms  "  Sebadaria*'  and 
"SebastariaV 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  results  of  the  discovery, 
80  far  as  they  have  been  interpreted  m  the  present  attempt,  amount  to 
very  little,  yet  all  such  investigations,  however  slight,  have  wme  in- 
terest to  archseologiBts.  They  give  an  insight,  though  a  very  slight 
one,  and  that  very  obscure,  beneath  the  hard  trodden  paths  of  the 
ordinary  history.   The  soldiers  of  the  Yll.th  Cohort  scratched  upon  the 

>  I  only  state  thii  upon  information  g^ven  me.  I  did  not  hear  the  lecture,  nor 
have  I  eeen  the  report  of  it. 

^  Mr.  Boase  suggests  that  the  word  Sebacearifm,  if  formed  from  Sehaceui  (jnst 
as  congiarUim,  clavarium,  calcearium  are  formed),  wonld  mean  "candle  money," 
an  appropriate  name  for  a  gratuity  to  the  night  police,  aa  "shoe-money*'  (calce' 
arium)  is  appropriate  ibr  a  gift  to  the  legionaries.  The  gratuity  t»  perpetmo 
(p.  127),  would  then  mean  money  left  as  a  permanent  addition  to  their  comforts, 
just  as  some  one  now  might  give  money  to  keep  up  a  reading-room,  &c»,  for  the 
police. 

'  When  I  delivered  the  lecture,  I  put  forward  a  view,  which  I  have  since  seen 
reason  to  rqect,  namely,  that  the  "  Sebastiaria''  were  ceremonies  in  imitation  of 
the  ovatio.  Tins  last  word  was  a  source  of  some  dispute  as  to  its  etymology,  and 
Dionysius  Halicarnassus  considered  it  a  Latinization  of  the  EMurrif,  a  name 
which  he  states  was  applied  to  proceanons,  haying  their  origin  in  the  festivals 
to  Bacchus  in  which  the  people  called  out  "Eva!  Eva!"  1  thought  that  this 
Ev<i9te  might,  in  a  Latin  form,  become  SevattiariOf  but  from  some  points  to 
which  Mr.  Boase  has  called  my  attention,  I  find  I  must  ^thdrawat. /^^r^g  .p 
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plaster,  with  whateyer  implement  they  had  at  hand,  what  was  interest- 
ing to  them  and  to  their  time.  They  did  not  select  stone,  or  carve 
with  the  chisel.  They  did  not  write  for  future  ages  °^,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary that  future  ages  cannot  readily  interpret  their  writing. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  thought  strikes  upon  us,  that  while  many 
thousands  of  inscriptions  chiselled  on  the  hardest  marhle,  and  intended 
to  remain  to  all  time,  have  heen  swept  away,  the  hnttle  and  fragile 
plaster,  as  in  this  instance,  has  remained  to  hand  down,  after  sixteen 
centuries,  nearly  every  stroke  traced  carelessly  upon  it. 

The  PBESiDEirr  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  several 
lecturers.  Some  few  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Mbdd  and  others 
upon  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  discussed  in  the  last 
lecture,  and  the  Meeting  separated. 

"*  Unless  the  single  instance  where  in  perpetito  occurs  should  he  recorded  as 
an  exception. 
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Jfim  iWeetfng,  tlrinftB  ®enn,  1869. 

Maif  26.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  by  permission  of  the 
Curators,  in  the  Taylor  Buildings;  the  Eev.  the  Peesident  in  the 
chair. 

]\ir.  James  Pabkeb  made  some  remarks  upon  the  churches  and  anti^^ 
quities  which  had  been  proposed  to  be  visited  on  the  Annual  Excursion. 

With  regard  to  the  first  place  which  was  named,  Shipton-undor- 
Wychwood,  he  remarked  that  amongst  the  five  royal  forests  named 
in  the  Domesday  Survey  for  Oxfordshire,  was  that  of  Wychwood 
{Hucheuuode)  ;  and  on  the  borders  of  this  lies  Shipton,  called  Shipton- 
under-Wychwood,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  Shipton  in  this  same 
county,  called  Shipton-on-Cherwell. 

In  the  same  Survey  both  Shiptons  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the 
king*s  lands,  but  without  any  distinctive  adjunct.  It  is  the  first  men- 
tioned which  he  believed  to  be  Shipton-under-Wychwood.  This  is 
entered  in  the  list  between  Upton  and  Bampton,  both  being  in  the 
neighbourhood;  and  in  the  list  of  toll-paying  appurtenances  there  is 
the  following  entry : — 

"  There  is  wood  in  the  King's  endosore  which  in  King  Edward's  time  paid  50b." 

There  is  another  mention  of  Shipton  in  Domesday  Book,  namely, 
amongst  the  twenty-five  mural  mansions,  which  are  cited  on  the  first 
leaf  of  the  book.     The  passage  runs  thus : — 

"The  King  has  twenty  moral  mansions,  which  were  Earl  Algar's,  in  King 
Edward's  time,  paying  then  and  now,  fourteen  shillings  minus  twopence.  And  he 
has  one  mansion  paying  sixpence  belonging  to  Shipton,  and  another  of  fonrpence 
belonging  to  Bloxhani^  and  a  third  paying  thirty  pence  belonging  to  Risborongh, 
and  two  others  of  fonrpence  belong^g  to  Twy  ford,  in  Buckinghamshire." 

It  is  added  : — 

"They  are  called  mural  mansions  because,  if  there  shall  be  need,  and  the 
King  command  it,  they  shall  repair  the  wails." 

He  could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion  respecting  the  site  of  this 
mural  mansion.  At  Shipton  itself  there  was,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
church,  near  the  vicarage,  remains  of  a  moat,  but  to  all  appearance  of 
medieeval  times ;  and  on  the  north  side  also,  remains  of  a  building  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  which  was  not  fortified. 
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Again,  there  is  close  to,  if  not  actually  in,  the  parish  of  Shipton» 
a  corner  of  Wycbwood  Forest,  bearing  the  name  of  Langley.  Here 
are  distinct  remains  of  a  moated  house,  and  though,  from  the  archi- 
tectural details,  nothing  seems  to  point  to  an  earlier  dnte  than  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  still  there  is  an  appearance  of  its  having 
been  a  work  of  greater  antiquity.  It  has  been  contended  that  this 
Langley  is  the  place  of  that  name  which  contends  for  the  birth  of  King 
John.  Langley  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  it  is 
named  constantly  some  years  afterwards  in  connection  with  the  Manors 
of  Sbipton  and  Burford.  In  Edward  the  Third's  time  (1349),  it  be- 
longed to  the  Despeasers;  in  whose  possession  it  was  before  that, 
whether  royal  propei  ty  or  not,  cannot  be  easily  determined ;  its  po- 
sition on  the  borders  of  a  royal  forest  would  certainly  point  to  its 
being  used  as  a  kind  of  hunting-lodge. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Shipton,  while,  according  to  the 
orthography,  scip  means  ''  a  ship  "  in  Saxon,  it  is  perhaps  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  original  name  was  seeap,  scep-ton,  which 
would  mean  "  a  sheep,"  as  the  neighbouring  hills  no  doubt  afforded 
good  pasturage ;  while  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  boat 
of  any  size  could  ever  during  the  past  thousand  years  have  sailed  upon 
the  Evenlode,  which  is  there  but  a  rivulet. 

The  only  incidental  note  of  the  history  of  the  Manor  of  Shipton 
which  had  been  met  with,  is  from  "  Dugdale's  Baronetage,"  in  which 
it  is  noted  that : — 

"  Hugh  Despenser,  banneret,  son  of  Hugh  Despenser,  jun.,  departed  this  life  on 
Feb.  8,  23  Edw.  III.  (1349)  seized  of  several  manors,  among  which  were  Shipton 
and  Beorford." 

The  demesne  appears,  according  to  Skelton,  (who  omits  to  give  his 
authority,)  to  have  passed  into  the  family  of  Zouche.  From  that  family 
it  was  alienated  to  the  Levels.  At  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  it  was 
given  by  King  Henry  YII.  to  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  then  re- 
verted to  the  Crown,  fur  Edward  YI.  gives  it  with  other  estates  to 
Thomas,  Lord  Seymour,  it  having  been  part  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  Beauchamps,  earls  of  Warwick. 

The  church  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Brueme,  in 
Oxfordshire,  as  we  find  from  the  Valor  EccU^iMticuB^  26  Henry  VIII. 
(1534)  :— 

'*Shypton  sabt'  Whichwood,  Decanat'  Cbepyngnorton.  The  said  abbot  and 
monks  h-tre  there  and  hold  in  their  own  possession  a  certain  meadow  called 
*  Capron  Mede,'  for  the  use  aud  sustentation  of  the  aforesaid  monastery,  and  its 
value  is  7s.  per  aDnum." 

Mr.PABKEB  then  described  the  church,  particulars  of  which  will  be 
foun  I  in  the  account  of  the  Excuision.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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He  then  spoke  of  Burford.  This  was  historically  interesting,  as 
well  as  architectorallf.  He  only  referred  very  hriefly  to  the  historica) 
events,  because  a  member  present  would  speak  upon  the  subject. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  was  the  most  im« 
poi  tant : — 

"  A.D.  762.  Thii  year  Cfuthred,  king  of  the  West  Saxonff,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  reign,  fonght  at  Burford  (Beorg  forda),  against  ^thdbald,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, and  put  him  to  flight." 

Other  historians  in  later  times  referred  to  it,  but  mainly  repeating 
the  same  facts,  except  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  seems  to  have  pre* 
served  some  further  details  of  the  battle : — 

Aft^r  the  Conquest,  Burford  received  a  charter  from  Henry  II.,  grant- 
ing it  all  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Oxford : — 

"  Qildam  et  omnes  ooninetudines,  qnaa  habent  liberi  Burgenset  de  Oxenefoid." 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Burford,  it  was  thought 
the  hur  came  rather  from  heorgan.  *'to  defend  or  protect."  It  waa 
a  ford  over  the  stream,  and  the  hill  near  was  a  border  fortress,  as  ia 
perhaps  implied  by  the  battle  being  fought  here.  It  is  true  heorgh 
may  signify  "  a  hill  or  mountain,*'  and  this  might  be  the  meaning,  but 
the  third  derivation  suggested,  namely  ieoryA=^ brightness  (we  get  it 
at  the  end  of  many  names  in  the  Saxon  period),  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  word. 

]\ir.  Pakeeb  referred  to  the  double  church,  and  other  detaik,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Excursion. 

He  also  added  a  short  summary  of  the  line  proposed  to  be  taken  for 
the  Excursion  on  the  following  Friday. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Pbeemas  spoke  upon  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Burford. 
He  pointed  out  the  probable  source  whence  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
derived  his  facts,  namely,  the  songs  and  ballads  which  were  handed 
down  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  which  were  not  found  in 
the  historians.  He  referred  to  one  or  two  passages  in  the  history 
in  support  of  this  view. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Hei  ry  of  Huntingdon  :— 

"  Cudredus  decimo  tertio  anno  cam  jam  regis  Edelbaldi  saperbas  exactiones  et 
insolcntiam  ferre  non  posset,  occunit  ei  cum  legiouibos  vexillatis  apud  Bereford 
omni  8pe  vivendi  pos'posita  libortati.  Addaxit  antem  secum  Edelhun  prffidictnm 
consulera  jam  sibi  concordem,  cujus  viribos  fretus,  et  consilio  beUi  discrimen  in* 
gredi  potuit.  Edelbaldus  vero  rex  regum  cum  Mercensibns  Centenses  adduxexut, 
Orieutalesque  Saxones  et  Anglos,  copiasque  multiplices.  Aciebus  igitnr  dispositts 
cam  in  directum  tendentes  appropinqoarent,  Edelhun  prscedens  Westaexenses 
regis  insigne  draronem  scilicet  aureum  gerens  transforavit  vexilUferam  hostilcm. 
lliide  clamore  orto  pars  Cudredi  valde  confortata  est,  statimqae  acies  sibi  invicem 
oftend<*rnnt.  Krj»o  toiiitruum  belli,  scilicet  offensionis  arinorura  et  sonitas  ictuam 
clamorisque  cadetitiuui  terribiliter  exarait,  bellum  Tnaxiw^^m  et  loaBstimabile  inci- 
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pitor.  Qaod  vel  Mercenses  vel  eos  Westsexe  nsqae  in  longsm  posterltatem  via- 
ceutd  lupponeret.  Yideres  igitor  adeft  loricis  crispaDtes,  galeis  acatas,  lanceis 
binntas,  veziQiB  depictas,  anro  resplendent es,  parvo  tempore  sanguine  perfusas, 
lanceis  cassas,  roina  dissipatas,  cerebris  asperaas,  visa  horrendas,  congreg^ntes 
antem  se  ad  vexiUa  ntrinque  procaces  et  fortiBsimi,  gladiis  et  secufibus  Amazoni- 
cis  rem  agentes,  acies  aciebas  faneste  irruebant.  Memoria  fiig^  nulla,  spes  yic- 
torisB  utrinque  certa,  Mercenses  superbisB  tumor  invitabat,  Westsexas  serviia- 
tis  borror  accendebat.  At  nbicunque  Consul  prradictus  aciebns  se  inflgebat,  via 
ruinarum  patebat,  dum  securis  ejus  timendissima  modo  fulminis  corpora  finderet 
et  arma.  Rex  fortissimus  autem  Edelbaldus  quacunque  mebat  str.ig^  bostilis 
flebat,  dum  gladio  ^us  invictissimo  cssent  arma  pro  veste,  ossa  pro  came.  Cum 
igptnr  quasi  duo  ii^nes  diversis  in  partibus  impositi  obstantia  qusBqne  consumerent, 
contigit  ut  sibi  obviam  rex  et  Consul  venirent.  Uterque  vero  alteri  terribilis  cor- 
pore  infrenduit,  dextram  excussit,  se  in  armis  coUegit,  et  ictibus  universis  arma 
obstantissima  pares  lacessunt.  Deus  autem,  qui  superbis  resistit,  &  quo  robur,  for- 
titudo,  et  magnanimitas  procedit,  gratis  sue  regi  Edelbaldo  terminum  posuit, 
animoque  regis  confidentiam  solitam  dempsit.  Cum  igitur  nee  animum  suum  neo 
Tires  ipse  recog^osceret,  pagnantibus  adbue  suis  k  Domino  omni  polenti  territua 
fugam  primus  incepit.  Nee  ab  bac  die  usque  ad  mortis  sue  tempora  prosperum 
aliquid  ei  Dens  permisit." — (Semy  of  Suntinff don,  hk,  iv.  anno  752.) 

Mr,  Ebeekak  passed  in  review  several  of  the  details  introduced  in 
the  above  graphic  account,  and  spoke,  in  conclusion,  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  battle  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  time. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Paeker  (in  the  absence  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
expected  to  lecture  on  the  subject)  spoke  on  the  '*Fairford  Glass.*' 
The  substance  of  his  observations  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
Excursion. 

After  some  of  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  had  been  discus:{edy 
the  meeting  separated. 

THE  EXCURSION,  1869. 
Mof/  27.  The  following  was  the  programme : — 


It  is  proposed  to  visit — 

1.  The  fine  Early  English  Church  at 

Sbipton. 
Thence  by  carriages  to— 

2.  fiurford — where  the  Church  is  a  fine 

specimen,  chiefly  of  Norman  work. 

8.  Brougliton-Po(]^g8  —  a  small  Early 
English  Church. 

4.  East  Leach  TurviUe— a  small  Nor- 
man Church. 


5.  Burthorpe — a  small  Church  of  Mixed 

Styles. 

6.  Southrop  —  Norman   Church,   with 

Perpendicular  additions. 

7.  Faibpobd — The  site  of  the  Snxon 

Burial-ground — The  fine  Perpen- 
dicular Church,  dedicated  1493, 
and  the  remarkable  Fair/ord  win' 
dow,  the  design  of  which  has  been 
lately  attributed  to  Albert  Ihurer. 


The  church  at  Shipton  was  a  fine  specimen,  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  a  good  spire ;  nearly  the  whole  construction  is  of  that 
period,  with  later  windows  inserted,  some  in  the  fourteenth,  others  in 
the  fifteenth.  There  are  transom  arches  across  the  aisle,  which  are 
not  a  very  common  feature.  In  the  wall  of  the  north  aisle  are  recesses 
for  tombs,  with  arches  of  the  Decorated  style,  and  that  aisl^'^\Wr^rc^ 
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bably  rebuilt  late  in  the  fourteeDth  century,  the  windows  being  also 
of  that  character.  The  south  porch,  with  the  room  over  it,  are  fair 
examples  of  the  later  style.  The  remains  of  a  medieval  bnilding 
near,  may  possibly  have  been  that  of  the  manor-house  only ;  there  is 
nothing  of  a  specially  monastic  character  about  them,  but  they  have 
been  so  much  altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  without  more  time 
for  examination  than  could  be  afforded.  Skelton  mentions  the  circum- 
stance of  the  courtyard  having  been  found  to  have  interments  in  it, 
but  speaks  of  the  bouse  as  a  barn,  which  had  been  a  **  chapel ;"  but 
this  was  simply  on  account  of  the  Pointed  window,  with  the  carved 
mouldings — all  Gotliic,  according  to  the  views  of  the  writers  of  that 
age,  being  ecclesiastical.  We  have  no  record  of  any  monastic  esta- 
blishment here,  but  as  the  great  tithes  of  Shipton  were  given  to  Christ 
Church,  it  is  possible  that  there  was  here  a  prior*8  house. 

The  party  next  visited  the  old  Crown  Inn,  which  has  a  fine  entrance- 
gateway  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  remains  of  the  old  timber  roof 
also  are  visible  in  some  of  the  upper  rooms.  The  history  of  the  house 
is  not  known. 

From  Shipton  the  party  went  over  the  lofty  hill  which  divides  the 
place  from  Burford,  and  passed  by  the  comer  of  Wychwood  Forest, 
but  had  not  time  to  visit  Langley.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  the  view 
looking  to  the  south  is  open,  across  the  whole  of  Oxfordshire. 

Before  reaching  Burford  the  party  stopped  at  Fulbrook.  This  is 
an  interesting  church  of  various  periods,  originally  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury as  usual,  and  ^ith  some  changes  and  additions.  The  nave  retains 
the  Norman  arches  on  the  side,  and  the  chancel-arch  of  the  transi- 
tional period.  The  north  door  is  remarkable,  being  Norman,  with 
an  Eaily  English  porch  built  up  against  it,  and  seeming  to  belong 
to  it.  The  windows  are  chiefly  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  but 
inserted  in  earlier  walls.  The  tower  is  of  the  later  period,  and  not 
remarkable. 

Burford  is  a  place  of  considerable  interest  in  an  archceological  point 
of  view.  The  town  is  full  of  old  buildings,  many  of  them  medieval,  others 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean.  The  church  is  large  and  very  remarkable, 
having  been  made  out  of  two  older  churches,  one  of  which  now  forms 
a  large  second  aisle  south  of  the  nave,  with  a  passage  between  it, 
and  the  original  Norman  aisle.  The  church  is  of  various  periods ;  the 
central  tower  is  Norman  work  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  Early 
English  woi  k  joins  on  to  this,  while  there  is  also  a  Decorated  transept 
with  a  vault  under  it,  evidently  a  family  burying.place  and  chapel.  In 
the  large  aisle  before  mentioned  is  a  remarkable  series  of  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  tombs,  belonging  to  the  family  which  occupied  the 
manor-house  at  that  period,  afterwards  occupied  by  Speaker  Lenthall. 
There  ate  considerable  remains  of  the  pjich  left,  with  altars  under  ii, 
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now  turned  into  family  pews,  also  a  fine  pulpit,  and  the  roof  of  the 
nave  is  said  to  he  a  fine  open  timher  roof,  although  it  is  at  present 
concealed  hy  an  ugly  plaster  ceiling,  which  is  expected  to  he  shortly 
removed,  as  the  church  is  ahout  to  he  restored  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Street.  In  the  interior  of  the  nave  there  is  a  fine  Norman  arcade, 
not  unlike  the  one  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  There  is  also  a  fine 
t)ecorated  font. 

Considerahle  discussion  took-  place  here  as  to  the  history  of  the 
building,  in  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  Mr.  Bruton, 
and  others  took  part ;  the  Vicar  very  kindly  escorting  the  party,  and 
giving  every  facility  for  examining  all  parts  of  the  building. 

The  Almshouses  (fifteenth  century),  the  Manor-house  (Jacobean), 
and  several  old  houses  in  the  town  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, were  seen  in  passing,  but  the  time  occupied  in  the  church  pre- 
cluded any  very  attentive  examination. 

The  next  churches  visited  were  Broughton  Poggs  and  Southrop; 
both  interesting  churches,  chiefly  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  alterations 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  latter  a  fine  twelfth-century  carved 
font  was  the  object  of  much  admiration. 

At  Pairford,  after  lunch,  the  party  visited  the  fine  church. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  observed  that  some  of  the  glass  was  English  work 
of  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  and  appeared  to  be  made  for  the  windows 
which  it  still  occupies ;  other  parts  were  Flemish  glass,  and  not  made 
to  fit  the  windows  which  it  occupies.  The  Flemish  character  is  shewn 
both  by  the  costumes  of  the  figures  and  by  the  buildings  represented 
on  the  glass,  which  are  of  the  usual  character  of  the  Flamboyant  style 
of  FlanderS)  both  in  the  tracery  of  the  windows  and  on  the  finials 
on  the  gables.  This  glass  does  not  fit  the  cusps  in  the  heads  of  the 
windows,  whicb  are  made  up  with  pieces  of  English  glass.  The  whole 
of  the  glass  has  been  taken  down  and  put  up  again  in  a  clumsy  manner 
by  ignorant  workmen,  and  not  always  in  the  windows  to  which  it  ori- 
ginally belonged.  Some  of  the  glass  is  distinctly  English  by  the  same 
marks,  as  over  one  window  is  a  view  of  the  interior  of  a  church,  with 
a  Perpendicular  window  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  a  form  of  window  quite 
unknown  on  the  contment.  There  is  none  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  Albert  Durer,  either  in  the  drawing  or  in  the  inscriptions.  They  are 
of  about  his  time  or  a  little  earlier,  and  hence  there  is  a  general  re- 
semblance, as  in  other  painted  glass  of  the  same  period  and  in  illumina- 
tion also ;  it  is  the  character  of  the  age,  not  of  the  individual  artist. 
Many  other  windows  might  be  shewn  which  have  just  as  much  of  the 
character  of  Albert  Durer,  in  places  where  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  could  ever  have  been,  and  some  that  are  known  to  be  before  his 
time.  The  Flemish  glass  here  used  was  not  made  for  the  windows, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  taken,  as  the  t5||j|j|j9n^jcf^|g^i^ 
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a  Spanish  galleon  and  given  to  the  church,  then  just  bailt ;  but  much 
is  undoubtedly  English. 

The  open  lantern  of  the  central  tower  of  the  church  is  a  fine  feature, 
which  has  been  brought  into  view  within  the  last  few  years  by  the  de« 
inolition  of  the  galleries  and  large  pews,  with  which  the  church  was 
formerly  disfigured.  The  church  is  now  on  the  whole  in  a  creditable 
state.  The  great  west  window  is  unfortunately  filled  with  bad  modem 
glass,  which  is  miscalled  a  restoration  of  the  old  glass.  All  the  win- 
dows in  the  church,  includmg  the  clerestory  windows,  are  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  yet  the  church  is  not  dark :  this  was  observed  by 
all  the  party.  Mr.  Parker  explained  that  the  cause  of  this  is  that  the 
English  glass-painters  in  the  Middle  Ages  made  their  glass  to  suit 
the  climate,  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  light;  whereas  modem  glass- 
painters  imitate  the  glass  of  southem  climates,  where  the  light  is  so 
intense  that  the  object  is  to  exclude  it,  and  to  make  the  painted  glass 
answer  the  purpose  of  our  blinds.  Mr.  Parker  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Keble  bad  complained  to  him  at  Hursley  on  the  subject,  and  said 
that  his  friends  in  their  kindness  had  made  the  church  so  dark  that 
he  could  not  see  to  read  the  service,  but  he  knew  that  this  was  not 
their  fault,  and  he  did  not  like  to  complain  of  it.  He  observed  that 
it  was  very  different  from  what  he  remembered  of  painted  glass  in  his 
youth,  alluding  probably  to  the  Fairford  glass,  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Keble  was  thinking  also  of  the  old  painted 
glass  in  Merton  College  Chapel,  which  he  must  also  have  known  well 
in  his  youth,  and  which  does  not  exclude  the  light,  neither  the  glass 
of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  choir,  nor  that  of  the  fifteenth  in  the 
ante-chapel. 

On  the  return  journey  the  party  visited  the  interesting  churches  of 
East  Leach  and  Burthorpe,  lying  close  to  each  other ;  they  then  returned 
to  Burford,  passing  over  the  hill  by  a  spot  which  retains  the  traditional 
name  of  *'  Battle-edge,"  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
fight  between  the  West  Saxons  and  the  Mercians.  From  Burford  they 
returned  to  Shipton  by  the  same  road  they  had  taken  in  the  morning, 
reaching  the  station  with  only  a  few  minutes  to  spare  before  the  8.12 
train  to  Oxford. 

Much  kind  attention  was  shewn  to  the  members  by  the  incumbents 
of  the  parishes  which  they  visited,  and  although  the  weather  was  very 
unfavourable,  the  whole  of  the  programme  was  gone  through. 
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ip(tst  iWeeting,  iWfcibaelmas  ^em,  1869. 

Ifovember  10.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  (by  pennission  of 
the  Caratora)  in  the  Taylor  Building;  the  Rev.  L.  Oilbebisok  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectoral  Society,"  vol.  ii.,  second 
series,  pt.  iiL  1869. 

"Instroction  du  Comity  Historiqne  des  Arts  et  M<»imnents." 

The  Pbesident  read  the  list  of  the  Committee,  viz. : — 

Bey.  T.  Chamberlain,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 
Bev.  R.  G.  Livingstone,  M.A.,  Pembroke  College. 
Ber.  Professor  Stnbbs,  M.A.,  Oriel  College. 
T.  Combe,  Esq.,  M.A.,  University  Press. 
Bev.  L.  Qilbertson,  B.D.,  Jesns  College. 


Professor  Westwood,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 
Bev.  J.  S.  Treacher,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 
Bey.  W.  Jackson,  M.A.,  F.SA.,  Worcester  College. 
E.  a.  Bniton,  Esq.,  F.B.I.B.A.,  Ship-street. 
H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Esq.,  Christ  Church. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bbtttok  was  appointed  Librarian,  and  the  other  Officers  of 
the  Society  were  re-elected. 

The  names  of  two  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  ballot  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabxeb,  F.S.A,,  then  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Course  of  the 
Boman  Aqueducts/'  which  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of  photographs, 
and  by  a  large  map  of  the  Campagna,  specially  drawn  out  for  the 
purpose.  In  tracing  the  aqueducts  from  the  springs  which  fed  them 
to  the  points  where  they  entered  the  city,  the  Lecturer  had  occasion 
to  mention  the  results  of  his  own  researches,  which  had  brought  to 
light  many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  water-supply  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  history  of  the  aqueducts  is  more  or  less  well-known  to 
antiquaries,  but  this  lecture  treated  of  them  with  regard  to  their  top<h 
graphical  arrangement.  The  lecture  has  not  been  inserted  at  length 
in  this  Eeport,  as  the  subject  will  be  amply  dbcussed  in  Mr.  Parker's 
forthcoming  work  on  the  "  Antiquities  of  Eome." 

The  Rev.  W.  Jacksok  made  some  observations  about  the  recent 
excavations  at  the  Mamertine  Prisons. 

Pbofbbsob  WssrwooD  spoke  of  the  great  engineering  difficulties 
which  the  Romans  surmounted. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bbtjtok  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  the  ancient  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  the  employment  of  Syphons,  to  which  the  Lecturer 
replied  that  they  were. 
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The  LiBBABiAK  then  read  the  following : — 

RBOirLATIOirB  VOB  THS  LiBBABT  SaFCTIOVID  BT  THB  COXMITrKB 
NOYBMBBB  10,  1869. 

(Under  Sule  20rrn,) 

I.  Thb  larger  portion  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  Society  having  been  re- 
moved to  the  Offices  of  the  Librarian  in  Ship>Btreet,  is  daily  accessible  to  Members 
for  study  and  reference  between  the  hours  of  10  and  6,  except  on  Saturdays^  when 
the  Offices  close  at  8  o'clock. 

II.  Books  may  be  taken  ont  by  Members,  upon  the  conditions  expressed  in 
these  Beg^olations,  provided  that  the  date  of  issue  and  return  of  each  book,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  borrower,  be  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  Uiat 
purpose.  With  the  exception  of  printed  books,  nothing  may  be  removed  from 
the  room  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Librarian.  Nothing  containing 
eng^vings,  unless  bound  or  stitched,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  book  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  Regulations,  nor  are  the  Society's  scrap-books  included. 

III.  Every  book  thus  removed  may  be  retained  by  the  Member  removing  it, 
for  the  time  specified  therein  by  the  Librarian.  If  any  other  Member  shall  apply 
for  the  book  within  that  time,  the  Member  in  whose  possession  it  is  shall,  upon 
receiving  notice  of  such  application  having  been  made,  return  it  on  or  before  the 
day  specified  as  above.  If  no  such  application  shall  have  been  made,  he  may 
detain  it  until  the  expiration  of  a  second  period  of  the  same  length,  when  he  shaU 
return  it.  Provided  that  Members  not  residing  in  Oxford  shall  be  held  to  have 
complied  with  this  regulation,  if  they  return  books  (free  of  expense  to  the 
Society)  on  or  before  the  Saturday  following  the  day  on  which  they  are  other- 
wise due. 

IV.  No  Member  shall  have  in  his  possession  more  than  three  distinct  works  at 
the  same  time,  but  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  volumes. 

y.  No  book  shall  be  removed  within  a  fortnight  after  the  Meeting  at  which 
its  purchase  or  presentation  shall  be  announced ;  nor  any  periodical  work  within 
a  month  after  such  Meeting. 

VI.  Any  Member  removing  or  dettuning  books  in  contravention  of  any  of  these 
regulations  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  sixpence  per  diem  for  every  volume  so 
removed  or  detained.  A  notice  to  this  effect  will  be  immediately  sent  to  any 
Member  contravening  these  provisions. 

The  meeting  then  adjoarned. 
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iptrst  iWeetfngy  Hent  ^erm,  1870. 

February  23.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  (by  permission  of  the 
Curators)  in  the  Taylor  Building,  at  8  p.m.  ;  the  Bev.  L.  Gilbebtson 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced : — 

"Proceedings  of  the  British  ArchsDologicd  Society  of  Borne,"  No.  ii.,  1868-9. 
"Becent  Excavations  made  in  Borne  in  1868." 

The  two  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
daly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

W.  Wyndham  Portal,  Esq.,  CJhris^  CHmrcK 
Alfred  Fawkes,  Esq.,  Balliol  Colltge. 

The  names  of  thirteen  gentl^en  were  proposed  for  ballot  at  thr 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Bkuton,  F.K.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Cogges  Church.'* 
After  giving  a  short  hbtory  of  the  parish  from  the  time  of  Domesday 
Survey,  he  said : — 

'*  This  charch  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  a  chantry  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  There  is  also 
a  tower,  most  oddly  placed  across  the  north-west  angle  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  a  south  porch. 

^'  The  chancel  is  unusually  long  and  spacious  for  a  church  of  this  size, 
being  only  six  inches  shorter  than  the  nave,  and  the  chantry  aisle 
or  Lady-chapel  is  of  equally  large  proportions,  and  opens  from  it  by 
a  richly  moulded  arcade  of  two  bays.  The  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is 
'raised  about  two  and  a-half  feet  above  that  of  the  nave.  At  present 
there  are  only  four  steps,  two  of  them  very  high  ones,  but  doubtless 
if  search  were  carefully  made,  we  should  find  that  originally  there 
were  six  besides  the  altar  space.  From  the  dimensions  of  this  chancel 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  originally  built  for  a  large  choir.  There  is 
a  priest's  door  on  the  south  side.  The  present  chancel-roof  appears 
to  be  about  thirty  years  old,  at  which  time  the  east  window  was  pro- 
bably inserted.  There  is  a  compound  aumbry  and  piscina,  with  a 
drain,  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel. 

'^  The  south  aisle  (and  porch)  appears  to  be  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
church,  and  was  probably  built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  two  massive  chamfered  arches  of  two  orders, 
resting  on  a  round  central  column,  having  a  carved  capital.  The 
responds  are  square. 

"  The  north  aisle  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  south,  but  is  wider, 
and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  three  arches.    They  are  all  of  later 
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date  than  those  of  the  south  aisle.  Probably  the  eastern  one  and  the 
chancel-arch  are  of  late  thirteenth-century  work ;  but  the  two  western 
arches  were  probably  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  western  re- 
spond is  peculiar;  two  shallow  buttresses  of  unequal  heights  being 
carried  up  from  the  base  some  two  or  three  feet  up  the  pier.  The 
west  window  is  of  fifteenth-century  character.  There  is  a  clearstory 
over  the  south  arcade,  of  three  small  quatrefoils;  something  like  the 
modern  one  at  Holywell,  in  this  city.     (See  Coloured  Plan,  Plate  I.) 

"  The  arches  between  chancel  and  chantry  are  peculiar.  The  pier  is 
square  at  the  base,  but  above  is  octangular  in  form,  with  a  flat  hollow- 
moulding  starting  from  either  side  of  the  central  square ;  and  between 
them,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  sunk  square,  there  is  a  billet-moulding,  and 
this,  instead  of  continuing  to  follow  the  line  of  arch,  as  the  hollow 
mouldings  do,  is  carried  up  perpendicularly,  and,  there  being  no  capital 
to  the  column,  it  enters  the  arch  somewhat  abruptly.  In  the  eastern 
arch,  a  deep  hollow  moulding  divides  the  double  flat  hollows  continued 
upwards  from  the  pier,  but  in  the  western  arch  we  have  the  usual  sunk 
square.  The  label-mouldings,  too,  are  dissimilar;  the  eastern  one 
being  a  roll-moulding  with  a  square  fillet  on  it,  the  western  one  being 
rounded  on  the  upper  side,  and  on  the  under  a  double  chamfer  divided 
by  a  sunk  square  member.     They  spring  from  a  hooded  female  head. 

''The  base  of  the  pier  is  stopped  square,  and  there  is  a  double 
beaked  member  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  and  under  this  is  a  cham- 
fered square  step,  about  four  inches  above  the  pavement. 

''A  very  curious  cornice,  composed  of  animals  and  grotesque  figures, 
runs  along  both  sides  of  the  chantry  chapel,  and  the  corbels  are  figures 
holding  musical  instruments.  These  are  fifteenth-century  additions. 
Similar  corbels  are  to  be  found  in  the  north  aisle.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  chantry  chapel  the  heads  of  the  windows  are  square ;  the  western 
one  has  the  ball-flower  ornament,  and  the  eastern  a  four-petalled  flower 
with  a  centre  ball ;  as  though  the  ball-flower  were  the  bud,  and  the 
other  the  fully-developed  flower. 

«  Under  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  chancel  arcade  is  a  fine  tomb 
with  a  recumbent  figure  of  a  lady,  whose  pillow  is  supported  by  angels 
and  whose  feet  repose  on  a  lion. 

"  The  tomb  is  good  fourteenth- century  work,  and  has  a  cornice  in 
which  is  the  ball-flower  ornament.  The  sides  have  each  three  panels ; 
the  centre  ones  having  plain  shields  of  the  equilateral  form.  The  others 
contain  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelist  in  sexfoil  panels.  At  the  west 
end  it  has  a  curved  space  joining  it  to  the  east  face  of  the  pier  before 
described,  and  in  this  curved  space  are  two  brackets  that  probably  sup- 
ported figures.  At  the  east  end,  in  the  chantry,  is  a  piscina  within 
a  canopied  niche. 

**  In  the  Bawlinson  MSS.  (B.  400  c.)  in  the  Bodleian,  is  a  description 
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of  this  tomb,  and  the  writer  conjectures, '  that  as  this  manor  for  several 
generations  belonged  to  the  Greys  of  Rotherfield,  particularly  to  John, 
temp,  of  Edward  III.,  John,  his  son,  and  John,  his  grandson,  their 
wives  had  this  and  other  manors  settled  upon  them  as  jointures  ;*  and 
Wood  believes  this  north  aisle  was  built  by  one  of  them,  and  perhaps 
the  main  portion  of  the  present  fabric  of  the  church. 

''The  east  window  of  this  chapel  is  debased.  The  western  arch 
is  placed  dose  against  the  south  wall,  and  has  a  square  quoin  to  the 
western  side  of  the  north  jamb,  while  the  other  quoins  have  moulded 
angles.  This  suggests  that  the  north  aisle  was  narrow  like  the  south 
aisle,  and  seems  to  determine  its  width ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  examining  the  western  face  of  the  wall  above  the  arch,  where  the 
original  pitch  of  the  roof  is  visible.  There  is  a  window  above  the  top 
of  this  arch,  and  somewhat  north  of  it,  which  before  the  aisle  was 
widened  would  have  been  external,  but  the  use  of  it  is  not  very  evident. 


Coggee,  QzfordBliire,  circa  1350. 
From  the  "  Olossary  of  Architecture.*' 

"  The  tower,  placed  as  before  described  at  the  western  angle  of  the 
north  aisle,  is  square  on  plan,  and  continues  so  till  about  the  level  of 
the  nave  roof,  where  the  angles  are  gathered  in,  and  it  becomes  an 
octagon  of  two  stages,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  now  blank.  It  is 
covered  with  a  short  slated  spire.  ^         ,  .    /-ir^ci  if> 
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''There  is  a  wide  field  for  speculation  given  by  the  position  of  thia 
tower.  The  motive  that  possessed  the  builders  we  shall  probably  never 
discover.  It  could  hardly  have  been  mere  whim,  and  yet  what  else 
could  it  be  ?  There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  monastic  cell  near  to 
it,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  church.  There  was  a  north  door  ad- 
joining the  tower,  which  is  now  blocked ;  this  was,  probably,  the 
entrance  for  the  chantry  priests  from  the  monks*  cell  adjoinmg.  The 
font  is  composed  of  a  massive  plain  bowl  supported  by  a  hexagonal 
step,  with  chamfered  base  and  moulded  capital.  It  is  probably  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III." 

Mr.  James  Pabkeb  read  a  paper  on  GkxlBtow  Nunnery. 

He  first  pointed  out  the  sources  of  information  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  Oodstow  and  of  the  Nunnery,  and  shewed  that  it  owed  its 
interest  rather  to  records  and  associations  than  to  any  remains  of 
buildings  of  architectural  value.  He  read  the  charter  as  granted  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  amongst  the 
Eegisters  of  Godstow.     The  following  are  some  extracts  ^ : — 

"  The  Dedication  of  the  Chnrch  of  Qodestowe  by  Alexander,  Biahop  of  Linoobi, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  And  the  dedication  took  place  on  Easter  Eve,  in 
.  the  year  mentioned  below  ^. 

"Alexander,  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  all  the  faithful  of  holy 
Church  greeting. . . .  And  He  who  is  at  aU  times  and  in  aU  places  wonderfnl  in  His 
dealings  towards  His  holy  people,  has  shewn  the  wonderful  working  of  His  Grace 
in  the  venerable  convent  of  holy  women,  who  dwell  at  Godestowe  in  the  Bdigioos 
habit,  under  the  Care  and  rule  of  the  worthy  matron  devoted  to  God,  by  name 
EdithaS  who  wisely  buUt  firom  the  foundation  the  church  there,  at  her  own  cost 
and  labour,  and  by  the  help  of  the  alms  of  the  fitithfol,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist.  And  who  with  God's  aid 
brought  the  work  to  a  conclusion. . . . 

"  At  the  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  tins  Church  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
xoxxxvni**,  when  the  most  pious  King  Stephbit  was  ruling  in  England,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  there  assembled  the  aforesaid  King  and  his  wife.  Queen 
Matilda,  the  Earls  and  Barons  also  and  the  Bishops,  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Simon  of  Worcester,  Robert  of  Exeter,  Robert 
of  Bath,  Algar  of  Coutances.  Whose  servant  I,  Alexander,  am,  who  by  the  will 
of  God  am  set  over  the  whole  of  that  see  of  St.  Mary  of  Lincoln,  I  being  the 
third  bishop,  and  who  have  performed  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  our  afore- 
said brothers  acting  as  suffiugans,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  gifts,  and  on  the  whole  they  agree  with 

^  "Ex  Registr.  de  Godestowe  in  Scaocario  ex  Parte  Rememoratoris  nuper 
Regis.,  fol.  lb." 

b  i.e.  April  22,  1189. 

«  Editha,  first  abbess. 

^  Really  1189 ;  Stephen's  reign  began  Dec  1185,  therefore  Easter  Eve  foUowing 
is  1139 ;  moreover  Theobald,  Abp.  of  Canterbury,  was  not  appointed  till  1139. 
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those  recorded  in  the  copy  of  King  Stephen's  Charter,  which  is  also 
preserved.  The  following  are  some  extracts  which  have  specially 
a  local  interest  :— 

"  The  king  gave  from  his  own  domain  one  hundred  solidaim  of  land  in  the  vicu9 
which  is  called  WaUon,  His  wife  Matilda,  the  qneen,  gare  ten  marks  (of  land). 
His  son,  Enstache,  one  hundred  shillings  in  money  until  he  should  have  land." 

The  name  Walton  is  still  preserved  in  the  Walton  Manor,  on  which 
so  many  new  houses  have  heen  built  of  late  years.  It  is  written 
"Walton  Stret"  in  the  MS.  translation  of  the  charter,  which  was 
made  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign,  for  the  benefit  of  "  Dame  Alice 
Henley,  and  all  her  convent .  .  .  that  for  lak  of  understandyng  ther 
muny[me]ntys  sholde  in  no  damage  of  ther  lyf  lod  ther  aftur  fallyn,  in 
the  worship  of  our  Lady  and  Seynt  John  Baptist."  The  one  hundred 
solidatse  (or  land  rented  at  one  hundred  shillings  per  annum),  and  the 
ten  mercatse  (or  land  worth  ten  marks),  cannot  be  identified. 

All  the  bishops  present  at  the  dedication  made  grants  of  one  kind 
or  other.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  gave  one  hundred  shillings  from  the 
Toll  of  Banbury  {JBanneherta);  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  gave  forty  shillings 
in  two  churches,  i.e.  twenty  in  St.  Mary  (called  the  crypt)  at  Gloucester, 
and  twenty  in  Ferendon  (probably  Farndon  in  Hampshire,  not  Faringdon 
in  Berkshire) ;  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  a  certain  mill  which  is  called 
Boye-miUe  {Bo%&mulna\  but  in  fixing  on  this  locality  there  is  some 
difficulty ;  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  gave  a  tithe  of  his  lordship  of 
Cudeslaue,  (that  is,  Cutslow,  the  name  being  still  applied  to  the  farm  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Summertown  road,  between  it  and  the  Cherwell). 
Besides  the  gifts  of  the  bishops,  there  were  those  of  the  abbots  of  West- 
minster and  of  Abingdon  respectively,  each  sixty  solidatse. 

Amongst  the  lay  benefactors  the  following  were  the  chief: — 

"  Johannes  de  Sancto  Johanne  gave  one  mill  of  four  pounds  in  WJgaHcota,  and 
the  mansursB  of  two  men  with  the  appurtenances ;  and  a  plot  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  door  of  the  said  church,  on  the  island  which  lies  hetween  the  two  streams, 
and  half  the  meadow  which  is  called  Lamheia. 

"Moheri  de  OUeio  gave  the  other  half  of  the  same  meadow,  that  is  to  say  of 
Lambeia,  and  one  bushel  of  wheat  annually. 

"And  the  Citizens  of  Oxinefordia  gave  land  in  Portmaneii  which  Sa^runus 
holds." 

The  gift  of  John  St.  John  was  perhaps  the  roost  important,  as  it 
included,  besides  the  valuable  mill  at  Wolvercot  (this  was  no  doubt 
a  water-mill  by  the  side  of  Godstow  bridge,  where  the  inn  now  stands), 
the  ground  upon  which  part  of  the  Kunnery  was  erected,  namely,  in 
front  of  the  west  door.  Adjoining  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ^*  Lamb 
Island,''  also  surrounded  by  streams,  or  rather  ditches. 

The  gift  of  the  "citteseynes  and  burges''  (as  the  MS.  translation 
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gives  it)  of  Oxford,  was  land  in  Port-meadow^  which  was  probably  on 
the  other  side  the  stream  from  the  Kunnery. 

There  was  also  an  important  gift  from  Reginald  StYalerj,  who 
gave— 

"  Heringeshsm  and  Botaham  (Boieham  in  traziBUtion),  and  one  fishery  with  its 
appurtenances,  and  tbe  whole  of  the  island  between  the  two  bridges  and  the 
above-named  island,  which  John  of  St.  John  gave  at  the  dedication  of  the  said 
chnrch." 

There  were  other  gifts  also  of  some  importance.  Hugo  of  Tew 
(2]fwe)  gave  nine  solidata  in  Oxens/ord,  and  Sevarus  seven  wlidaU^  in 
the  same  town.  The  last-mentioned  also  gave  at  London  '*  in  Eitchtp^^ 
nine  aolidata.  As  the  solidata  of  the  time  was  probably  near  apon  an 
acre,  it  is  hard  to  calculate  what  would  have  been  the  wealth  of  the 
Nunnery  at  the  present  date,  had  it  retained  even  this  one  property  *. 
Another  layman,  Elwin,  son  of  "  Oodegosiua^*  (Godgoose),  gave  the 
''church  of  S. Giles,  which  is  outside  of  Oxineford, and  eighteen  tolidata 
on  the  other  side  of  the  said  town  towards  Abingdon.  Bobert  of 
Witham  (neighbour  to  Godstow,  but  in  the  next  county,  because  here 
the  shire  ditch  divides  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire,  and  not  the  Isis), 
gave  the  plot  of  meadow  land  near  the  church  of  Godestowe." 

The  presence  of  so  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  besides  the  King 
and  Queen  and  their  son,  and  all  making  valuable  gifts,  shews  that 
this  foundation  was  far  more  important  than  the  present  aspect  of 
the  few  dilapidated  buildings  in  the  meadows  would  warrant  any  oue 
in  supposing. 

Again,  it  may  be  noted  as  most  singular  that  at  the  very  time  when 
the  kingdom  was  involved  in  civil  war,  this  and  other  similar  re- 
ligious foundations  should  have  had  their  beginning  with  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  that  would  seem  to  imply  the  most  perfect  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  battle  of  the  Standard,  as  it  is  called,  had  only  been 
fought  in  August,  1138,  and  in  April,  1139,  we  find  this  dedication 
taking  place.  Perhaps  no  reign,  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  can  be 
said  to  have  given  birth  to  so  many  religious  foundations  as  that  of  King 
Stephen.  Besides  the  grants  made  at  the  dedication  (only  some  of 
which  are  enumerated  above),  further  gifts  were  made  from  time  to 
time,  as  subsequent  charters  shew. 

It  is  a  strange  contrast  to  compare  the  present  state  of  things — 
a  cowhouse,  some  pigstyes,  and  a  desecrated  roofless  chapel — with  what 

*  Amongst  later  gifts,  there  are  others  in  London  confirmed  by  Richard  I. : 
"  Of  the  gift  of  Baldwin,  the  son  of  Ingerid,  in  London,  in  EH-chepe,  deren 
shillings;  of  the  gift  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Siwemer,  six  shillings  in  Comkull: 
of  the  gift  of  Hugo,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  one  shop  {unam  shopam)  in  Wint* 
chepe,  and  two  shillings  outside  the  west  door  of  S.  Paul's.'' 
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was  contemplated  by  the  founders.  The  closing  paragraph  of  the 
Charter  of  Uie  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (altbongh  in  many  respects  it  but 
follows  the  usual  form  of  such  documents)  is  worth  recording : — 

"  An  these  gifts  the  Lord  Bishop  Albericus,  of  Ostia,  who  was  then  in  England 
ftdfilling  the  duties  of  Legate  to  the  holy  Roman  Church,  hath  sanctioned  with 
apostolic  authority.  These  [also]  King  Stephen  hath  confirmed  by  the  privilege  of 
his  royal  power^  (prerogatire  ?).  These  [also]  Theobald  the  Archbishop,  and  all  our 
assembly  of  bishops,  have  confirmed  with  episcopal  authority ;  and  thus  all  of  us 
with  one  consent,  with  one  will,  with  one  voice  have  decreed  to  sentence  to  eter- 
nal curse  any  one  who  henceforward  shall  presume  with  rash  daring  to  seize  upon, 
to  take  away  from,  to  diminish,  or  to  destroy  any  portion  of  these  gifts  with 
which  the  aforesaid  Church  has  been  endowed,  or  by  which,  by  God's  will,  it  may 
be  in  fiiture  augmented  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church,  unless  [such  an  one] 
shall  make  satisfaction  by  condign  penitence. 

"And  to  all  the  dispensers  of  the  aforesaid  bounties  Albericus  the  legate  has 
gpranted  one  year's  indulgence,  and  forty  days  in  each  year  to  all  those  who  on 
St.  Prisca's  day,  or  on  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  shall  have,  with  a  de- 
vout spirit,  visited  the  said  church. 

''And  we  the  canons  of  St.  Mary,  the  mother  church  of  Lincoln,  subscribing  to 
the  letters  of  Alexander  of  Lincoln,  our  bishop,  bless  Gk>d  for  His  gifts,  and  of  our 
humility  make  prayers  for  all  who  shall  have  been  present  at  the  said  church 
during  the  afbresaid  festival,  in  the  pious  love  of  Qod,  and  shall  have  given  com- 
fort to  the  aforesaid  servants  of  Christ  by  the  disposal  of  their  bounty  in  the 
service  of  Gk)d." 

The  lecturer  then  gave  an  account  of  the  story  of  Fair  Bosamond, 
quoting  chiefly  from  the  historians  Roger  de  Hoveden  (who  hegan 
writing  his  Annals  in  1189),  John  Brompton  (who  wrote  circa  a.d.  1200), 
and  Henry  Knighton  (who  follows  the  latter  in  this  part  almost  ver- 
batim). 

In  drawing  the  outlines  of  the  story,  it  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  put 
aside  the  favourite  part  of  it,  namely,  the  tradition  of  the  Queen  in  the 
maze  at  Woodstock.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Brompton  had  au- 
thority for  saying  that  the  King  built  for  her  a  "  chamber  of  wonderful 
architecture,  after  the  fashion  of  the  work  of  Deedalus ;"  and  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Queen  might  have  directly  or  indirectly 
sought  an  interview ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Rosamond 
died,  as  indeed  the  same  authority  implies,  a  natural  death.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  point  in  the  record  of  Brompton,  is  the  account 
of  the  coming  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  Qodstow,  in  the  course 
of  his  visitation  tour.  Brompton  tells  us,  ^'  on  entering  the  church, 
in  order  that  he  might  pray  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  he  sees  there 
a  certain  tomb  in  front  of  the  altar  covered  with  a  silken  pall,  and 
candles  lighted  around,  and  lamps  burning,  this  tomb  hein^  held  in  hiffh 
veneration  hy  the  nuns,''*  Although,  in  virtuous  indignation,  the  Bishop 
orders  Rosamond's  remains  to  be  turned  at  once  out  of  the  church, 
justifying  his  peremptory  command  by  referring  to  her  unlawful  con- 
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nection  with  the  King,  the  circamBtance,  it  was  contended,  shewed  that 
her  memory  had  not  been  held  by  the  religious  women  of  the  honse 
otherwise  than  in  high  esteem.  The  conduct  of  her  children  towards 
the  King  in  their  manhood,  was  also  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Queen's 
children,  shewing  that  they,  at  least,  did  not  see  cause  to  resent  the 
wrong  done  to  their  mother  by  the  King. 

Mr.  Parker  then  referred  to  the  remains  of  the  nunnery  buildings, 
which  were  very  slight  indeed,  but  by  a  comparison  of  the  old  views 
and  a  plan  which  was  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  (the  latter  being  very 
rough),  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  house  could  be 
made  out.    This  was  shewn  by  diagrams. 

At  the  time  of  the  Suppression,  the  Nunnery  of  Qodstow  seems  to 
have  stood  well  in  repute,  as  the  letter  from  Dr.  London  to  Lord 
Cromwell,  dated  April  17,  1535,  testifies.     He  writes: — 

"And  if  the  kings  grace's  pleasor  be,  notwithstonding  her  (the  lady  abbess's) 
desyer  for  sache  considerations  as  movith  hys  grace  for  the  reformation  of  sache 
abuses,  to  tak  the  howse  by  sorrendyr,  then  I  besek  yo'  lordeshipp  to  admytt  me 
an  humble  sntar  for  my  lady  and  herre  sisters,  and  the  late  Abbasse,  and  sache 
as  bane  covent  scales  for  lyvings  in  that  howse,  that  they  may  be  favorably 
orderyd,  specially  my  lady  wich  lately  payd  herre  fyrst  fruyts  and  was  indaon- 
geryd  therfor  onto  herre  frynds.  Many  of  the  mynchyns  be  also  agyd,  and  as 
I  perceyve  few  of  the  other  bane  any  frynds,  wherefor  I  besek  yo'  lordeschipp  to 
be  gnde  lorde  nnto  them." 

The  letter  from  the  Lady  Abbess  (Katherine  Bulkeley)  to  the  same 
Lord  Cromwell,  written  the  day  before,  is  also  preserved ;  in  it  she 
says : — 

"  And  I  trost  to  God,  that  I  bane  never  offendyd  Qod's  lawes,  nor  the  king's, 
wherebie  that  this  poore  monasterie  onght  to  be  suppressed.  And  this  notwith- 
stonding, my  good  lorde,  so  it  is,  that  Dr.  London,  whiche  (as  your  lordeship 
dothe  well  knowe)  was  ageynste  my  promotyon,  and  bathe  ever  since  borne  me 
great  malys  and  grudge,  like  my  mortal  enmye,  is  sodenlie  cummyd  unto  me,  with 
a  greate  rowte  with  him,  and  here  dothe  threten  me  and  my  susters,  sayeng  that 
he  bathe  the  king's  commission  to  suppres  the  house  spyte  of  my  tethe.  And 
when  he  sawe  that  I  was  contente  that  he  shulde  do  all  things  aocordyng  to  his 
commyssyon,  and  shewyd  him  playne  that  I  wolde  neuer  surrender  to  his  hande, 
heing  my  awncyent  enemye ;  now  he  begins  to  intreate  me,  and  to  invegle  my 
susters,  one  by  one,  otherwise  than  I  euer  harde  tell  that  any  of  the  kyng's  sub- 
gects  hathe  been  handelyd,  and  here  tarieth  and  contynneth,  to  my  great  coste 
and  charges,  and  wil}  not  taike  any  answere  that  I  will  not  surrender  till  I  knowe 
the  king's  gracious  commawndement,  or  youre  good  lordship's." 

The  result  was  the  suppression  of  the  Nunnery,  but  a  pension  was 
allowed  to  Katherine  Bulkeley  of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  a  large  sum  then. 
The  place  was  at  the  Dissolution  granted  to  the  King's  physician, 
Dr.  Owen,  and  it  appears  not  to  have  been  pulled  down,  but  converted 
(so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  views  and  plans  referred  to)  into 
a  dwelling-house. 
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It  eventually  passed  into  the  Dake  of  Marlborough's  hands,  and 
from  him  to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  according  to  Heame's  ''Diary,"  1718, 
in  which  he  says,  ''The  Earl  of  Abingdon  hath  the  site  now  of  the 
Nunnery,  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.*' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  tall  tower  of  the  church, 
which  (judging  from  the  views)  was  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
standing.  According  to  tradition  the  material  was  used  to  restore 
Wytham  Church ;  certain  it  is  that  now  no  trace  whatever  remains. 
Indeed,  over  the  site  of  the  church,  and  possibly  over  the  spot  where 
was  once  the  tomb  of  Fair  Eosamond,  the  road  now  passes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture,  the  Eev.  L.  Oilbebtson  made  some 
remarks  upon  the  popular  feeling  respecting  Fair  Rosamond  after 
her  death,  and  did  not  agree  with  the  Lecturer's  view  that  she  was 
considered  by  the  people  as  Henry's  wife.  He  thought  the  honour 
paid  to  her  memory,  as  regards  her  splendid  tomb  in  the  church  and 
the  inscription  on  the  wayside  cross,  might  be  accounted  for  by  taking 
into  consideration  the  lax  morals  of  the  age. 

Pbofessob  Westwood  called  attention  to  an  Icon  from  Russia, 
reserving  further  remarks  till  the  next  meeting,  when  he  hoped  that 
there  would  be  an  interesting  exhibition  of  Russian  Church  ornaments. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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SbeconH  JVleeting,  lent  ^etm,  1870. 

March  15.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  (by  permiBsion  of  the 
Giiratora)  in  the  Taylor  Building,  at  8  p.m.;  the  ReT.  the  Presii>kht 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  duly 
elected  Members  of  the  Society ; — 

Bev.  C.  H.  O.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Worcester  College. 

A.  H.  D.  Aclaud,  Esq.,  Christ  Church. 

R.  Lloyd  KenyoD,  Esq.,  Christ  Church. 

C.  8.  Deyas,  Esq.,  Balliol  College. 

J.  A.  Farrer,  Esq.,  Balltol  College. 

E.  8utton,  Esq.,  Uoiyersity  College. 

L.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Jesus  College. 

J.  T.  Evans,  Esq.,  Jesus  College. 

T.  PoweD,  Esq.,  Jesus  College. 

E.  F.  Noel  8mith,  Esq.,  Trinity  College. 

W.  Lucy,  Grafton  Works,  Oxford. 

W.  Wing,  jun.,  44^  Commarket-street. 

W.  H.  Turner,  Turl-street 

The  names  of  eight  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  ballot  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Pbesibekt  announced  that  Pbofessob  RoLLSsioir  would  be  at 
the  University  Museum,  on  Saturday  the  19th  instant,  when  he  would 
be  happy  to  exhibit  and  explain  the  British  skeletons,  kc,  lately  dis- 
covered at  Wytham. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Cobhah,  B.C.L.,  then  read  the  following  paper  on 
"  The  Registers  and  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  Abingdon :" — 

"The  existing  Registers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  Abingdon, 
begin  in  October  1538;  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  as  we  have 
them  now,  in  1587.  Some  printed  extracts  from  an  earlier  volume, 
not  now  discoverable,  carry  these  accounts  back  to  1555. 

''The  earlier  date,  1538,  introduces  the  second  period  of  the  more 
authentic  history  of  Abingdon.  There  is  a  legendary  period,  dating 
from  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  the  close  of  the  third  century,  with 
a  mythical  founder  Abennus,  and  a  mythical  establishment  of  three 
hundred  monks. 

"  Then  we  have  ^ye  hundred  years  of  history,  more  or  less  trust- 
worthy and  complete,  from  a  charter  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
to  Abbot  Hean  in  687,  down  to  the  accession  of  Richard  I.  This 
period  is  covered  by  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon,  published  in  the 
Rolls  Collection.  The  town  and  monastery  were  founded  and  endowed, 
then  ravaged  by  the  Danes  in  Alfred's  reign,  restored  and  again  fleeced 
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bj  some  King  unknown.  Again  restored  and  re-endowed  by  Edred 
in  955,  the  new  baildings  being  inaugurated  by  a  visit  from  the  King 
himselfi  who  sat  at  the  Abbot*8  table  with  his  Northumbrian  nobles  all 
day,  drinking  from  a  bowl  miraculously  replenished,  and  .  .  .  quid 
tnulta  ?  why  make  a  long  story,  says  the  chronicler,  went  home  as  drunk 
as  hogs  {inehriati  suatim,  Chr.  ii.  258)  in  the  evening.  The  abbey  grew 
fast  in  wealth  and  influence,  reaching  perhaps  the  height  of  its  glory 
under  William  I.,  after  which  we  hear  more  of  discord  and  disorders 
within,  just  such  as  would  be  bred  by  prosperity,  and  were  likely  to 
invite  sooner  or  later  royal  interference.  But  the  Chronicle  stops 
abruptly  with  the  death  of  Henry  II. 

''From  this  date  until  its  dissolution  in  1538,  follows  the  second 
dark  period  in  the  abbey  story.  "We  hear  of  fights  with  the  town, 
generally  caused  by  '  the  unreasonable  dealings  of  the  abbot  and  con- 
vent' in  the  matter  of  a  market.  In  1327,  the  town,  aided  by  the 
mayor  of  Oxford,  '  accompanied,  'tis  said,  with  some  scholars  of  a  des- 
perate condition,  and  glad  of  any  diversion  rather  than  to  study,' 
attacked  the  abbey,  burnt  part  of  it,  drove  out  the  monks,  and  de- 
stroyed their  muniments.  Twelve  of  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards 
hung.  The  abbey  was  dissolved  in  1538,  its  yearly  revenues  amount- 
ing then  to  £1,876  (about  £20,000  of  present  value).  The  last  abbot 
was  rewarded  for  his  ready  surrender  with  the  manor  of  Gumnor. 

*'  But  alongside  of  the  more  venerable  and  wealthy  foundation,  there 
had  sprung  up  a  guild  or  charitable  Brotherhood,  which  held  lands 
and  rents  as  early  as  12  Ric.  II.,  1388,  under  the  style  of  'The 
Brethren  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  St.  Helen's  Church.'  This  body  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  YI.  in  1441,  and  dissolved  at  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  It  held  then  £85  of  yearly  rent  {dr.  £1,000).  About 
fourteen  years  after,  Sir  John  Mason,  a  diplomat  in  high  favour  at  the 
court  of  £dw.  YI.  and  of  Mary,  procured  a  charter  for  a  new  body,  who 
undertook  to  continue  the  charitable  and  useful  labours  of  the  old 
guild,  and  were  endowed  with  such  of  its  lands  as  still  remained  in  the 
King's  hands  (about  three-fourths  of  the  whole).  This  new  corpora- 
tion still  exists,  as  '  the  master  and  governours  of  the  Hospital  of  Christ 
of  Abingdon.' 

"Now  in  1627,  Francis  Little,  one  of  these  governours,  compiled 
a  volume  which  he  called  '  A  Monument  of  Christian  Munificence,'  pur- 
posing therein  to  register  and  immortalize  the  memory  of  the  chief 
benefactors  to  the  old  and  the  new  foundations.  His  pious  plan  has 
not  perhaps  been  fully  realised,  as  his  work  remains  st'dl  in  MS.,  but 
it  is  really  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  town. 
He  registers  carefully  the  births  and  deaths  of  local  worthies  who 
adorned  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  built  bridges,  or  left  bequests  to 
their  common  fund,  and  he  preserves  a  great  deal  of  interesting  local 
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history,  drawn  from  sourceB  now  lost.  His  amusing  account  of  a  gaOd 
feast  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  printed  hy  Lysons*.  He  mentions  the 
insurrection  of  1481,  when  Henry  YI.  was  in  France,  as  haying  spread 
to  Abingdon.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  appeared  in  person,  and  ordered 
the  arrest  of  the  high  bailiff,  a  ringleader  apparently,  who  confessed 
that '  he  meant  to  doe  many  mischiefs  against  priests,  so  that  he  would 
have  made  their  heads  as  cheap  as  sheeps-heads,  (that  is  to  say)  three 
or  four  for  a  peny,  or  as  some  write,  ten  for  a  peny.'  For  this  he 
was  '  drawn,  hanged,  and  headed.' 

"I  hare  mentioned  this  volume,  though  not  strictly  a  register  or 
account-book,  and  yet  something  of  both,  to  point  out  how  it  is  neariy 
the  only  source  of  Abingdon  history  from  the  closing  of  the  Ghronide 
to  the  commencement  of  the  registers.  I  have  very  great  hopes  of 
seeing  it  soon  in  print. 

**  The  earliest  volume  of  the  St.  Helen's  register  is  a  small  folio,  on 
paper,  for  the  roost  part  legibly  written  in  double  columns ;  the  years 
are  divided,  and  the  dates  well  kept :  I  found  them  in  a  perishing  con- 
dition, too  tender  to  admit  of  being  turned  over  without  injury  to  the 
edges.  This  and  the  two  subsequent  volumes  have  been  admirably 
restored  by  Hall,  of  Oeorge-street,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
H.  O.  CoxB,  and  are  now  completely  accessible.  The  persistence  of 
the  same  names  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  them.  Among  the  earliest 
names  are  many  which  are  still  quite  characteristic  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  very  first,  Wiblin,  is  a  common  name  in  Abmg- 
don.  This  occurs  in  a  marriage  registered  in  October,  1538.  Crom- 
weirs  injunctions  to  the  clergy  appeared  in  the  previous  month ;  they 
were  intended  most  probably  to  call  attention  to  the  Act  of  1501, 
16  Hen.  Vll.,  enforcing  the  keeping  of  Parish  Begisters,  an  Act  which 
seems  to  have  received  scant  notice,  as  Mr.  Blunt  finds  only  forty 
registers  which  contain  entries  earlier  than  1588;  none  earlier  than 
1528. 

''  The  following  occurs  among  the  deaths  registered  in  1566:  'Buried 
the  zx.  day  of  January,  Lawrence  Qrige,  shomaker,  w^  cut  his  owne 
throot  w*  a  porig  knyf,  and  is  buried  betwene  Northcot  and  Abington 
at  the  towne  stone.'  The  town  stone  exists  in  situ;  and  about  five 
years  since,  in  a  nursery  garden  close  to  a  lane  between  Northcourt 
and  Abingdon,  still  called  Gut-throat-lane,  some  human  bones  were 
found  and  examined  by  Pbof.  Rollbston  and  Mr.  Jaxes  Pabkeb. 
The  earth  was,  I  believe,  sifted,  for  traces  of  clothing,  arms,  or  coffins, 
without  any  result.  It  was  suggested  that  these  were  plague  pits, 
dug  in  one  of  the  years,  1563-4,  1578,  1582,  1593,  1607,  when  that 
scourge  visited  Abingdon.  But  this  entry  makes  it  seem  likely  that 
this  was  the  spot  commonly  used  for  the  burial  of  suicides,  and  the 
*  Magna  Britannia^  Berkshire,  p.  227. 
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bones  found  may  have  been  the  remains  of  this  very  Lawrence  Orig, 
and  of  *  John  Hyne,  w^  John  hangyd  himself  in  master  fisher's  barne/ 
in  1586. 

^'We  learn  that  the  spring  assize  was  holden  at  Abingdon  in  1569, 
from  this  curious  entry : — 

'Baried  the  iii.  day  of  March,  Margeri  towssie,  widow,  &  was  at  th'  assize 
then  holdyn  quite  of  wichecrafl  layde  to  her  charge,  and  dyed  this  day  in  the 
streat  sodenlie  as  she  was  goyng  on  her  bosynes.' 

"In  1573  was— 

'Baried  the  xxi.  day  of  Dece'br,  Raphe  Segre,  w^  Raphe  dyed  the  zvi.  day  of 
Decembre,  and  was  kepte  from  burying  v.  days  for  that  varyas  was  betwene  his 
wyf  &  John  Fisher.' 

"In  1586  was— 

•Bnryed  the  xviiL  day  of  March,  John  Dohed,  came  from  Lyvord,  the  Vicar 
wold  not  have  buried  him  because  he  was  a  papist,  in  th  end  hee  buried  him.' 

"  This  was  severe,  but  severity  was  perhaps  the  rule  of  this  vicariate ; 
six  years  later,  in  1592,  we  read— 

'Buried  the  x*^  day  of  January,  widdow  Braetwell,  which  dyed  exoommunicat 
&  could  not  be  buried  by  th  mynister.' 

''In  1589,  the  following  entry  occurs  among  the  deaths  :— 

'The  xx\j  day  of  Aprell,  the  Erie  of  Woester  being  dead,  passing  to  his  owne 
manor  to  be  buried,  stayying  heere  all  nyght,  payd  to  the  Ringers  x^s.' 

"  This  was  William  Somerset,  third  Earl  of  Worcester,  a  K.G.,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort. 

"There  seems  to  be  nothing  very  curious  in  the  registers  of  the 
smaller  parish  of  St.  Nicolas,  except  that  between  the  years  1653 — 
1658  (the  St.  Helen's  books  are  wanting  at  this  period)  I  find  fifteen 
entries  of  civil  marriages ;  one  runs  as  follows : — 

'Since  the  new  act  of  Parliament,  Edw.  Frewen  of  Buroott  and  EUz.  Gammon 
of  Clifton,  were  published  three  markett  dales  in  Abingdon  by  me  Nicholas  Melton, 
Register,  and  were  married  before  Frauncis  Allen,  Esq.,  Justice  of  Peace  for  this 
countie  of  Berks,  Jan.  23, 1653.' 

''So  much  for  the  Registers.  In  vol.  i.  of  the  AroluBologia^  1779,  are 
printed  some  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Helen's 
Parish  between  the  years  1555 — 1591,  with  some  observations  upon 
them.  They  confirm  and  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  changes  of  that 
period;  but  as  similar  accounts  have  been  of  late  years  so  diligently 
collected  and  printed,  and  these  do  not  offer  any  new  or  unusual  fea- 
tures, and  are  already  in  print,  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  lengthened 
comment  on   them.     In  Mary's  reign,   pajonents  are  recorded  for 
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makhig  and  paintiiig  a  rood,  with  lights,  and  images  of  ICary  and 
John,  and  St.  Helen,  the  patroness  of  the  chnrch.  '  For  a  hoUie  water 
pott/  and  'a  shippe  for  frankincense;'  'for  the  font  taper  and  the 
paskal  taper,'  and  'for  holjre  yoyle/  'To  the  sextin  for  watching 
the  sepolter  two  nyghtes/  and  *  for  making  and  painting  the  sepulcre 
and  the  stones  nsed  ahout  it,  in  all  17s.  6d.'  There  is  a  little  difficulty 
in  these  entries  ahout  the  '  sepulter.*  The  annotator  in  the  Arehaolcffia 
(who  speaks  in  a  puzzled  and  hesitating  way  of  customs  and  terms 
which  we  should  probahly  refer  to  the  alphabet  of  Ritualism),  explains 
the  sepulcre  as  a  small  building,  erected  on  Good  Friday,  in  whidi  the 
Host  was  placed,  with  a  person  set  to  watch  it  both  that  night  and 
the  next, '  and  the  morning  following,  very  early,  the  Host  being  taken 
out,  Christ  is  said  to  be  risen.'  And  Fuller,  speaking  of  a  similar 
entry  in  the  accounts  of  Waltham  Abbey,  writes,  'This  constantly 
returns  in  every  yearly  account,  though  what  is  meant  thereby,  I  know 
not.  I  could  suspect  some  ceremony  on  Easter  Eve  (in  imitation  of 
the  soldiers  watching  Chri8t*s  grave)  but  am  loth  to  charge  that  age 
with  more  superstition  than  it  was  clearly  guilty  of.'  There  seems  to 
be  a  confusion  here  between  two  distinct  customs.  Sepulcres  may 
have  been  erected  and  watched,  commemorative  of  the  entombment. 
But  these  would  have  contained,  not  the  Host,  but  a  figure  of  our  buried 
Lord.  I  have  seen  such  of  permanent  construction  in  the  transept- 
chapel  of  Gulogne  Cathedral ;  and  one,  peculiarly  rude  and  revolting, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Eoniggratz,  close  to  the  battle-field  of  1866. 
Candles  were  set  round  them,  and  devotions  paid  at  them.  But  quite 
distinct  from  these  are  the  sepulchres  (so  called)  prepared  on  Thursday 
in  Holy  Week  in  some  '  locus  aptus  in  aliqua  capella  ecclesin  vel  altari,' 
and  adorned  'decenter,  quoad  fieri  potest,  cum  velis  et  luminibus,' 
(and  this  in  every  church  of  the  Boman  communion,)  where  the  second 
of  two  Hosts  consecrated  at  the  Mass  of  that  day,  is  reserved  for  the 
'  Missa  Preesanctificati'  of  Good  Friday,  when  there  is  no  consecration. 
Visitors  to  Rome  in  the  Holy  "Week  will  remember  this  ceremony 
by  the  imposing  procession  of  sovereigns  and  cardinals  which  attends 
the  Pope  bearing  [the  Host  from  the  Sixtine  Chapel  to  the  Sepulcre 
in  the  Pauline,  and  by  the  magnificent  singing  of  the  '  Pange  lingua.' 
Now  if  this  be  the  custom  to  which  the  accounts  refer,  I  do  not  under- 
stand their  '  two  nyghtes'  watching.  If  the  other  is  meant,  the  writer 
in  the  Arehaohgia  is  possibly  wrong  in  supposing  the  *aipuUer*  to 
have  contained  the  Host. 

"  In  another  entry  we  have  a  payment  of  30s., '  To  the  suffirigan  (of 
Salisbury)  for  halowing  the  churche  yard,  and  other  implements  of  the 
churche.' 

"With  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  begin  entries  of  another  kind. 
'  For  taking  down  the  altere,'  and, '  for  mending  and  paving  the  place 
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where  the  altere  stood.'  'For  tymber  and  making  the  communyon 
table.'  *  Por  a  carpet  for  the  communyon  table,'  '  for  taking  down  the 
roode  lofte/  and  *  for  wrighting  the  Scripture  where  the  roode  lofte 
stood.'  Yet  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  reign  we  still  read :  •  Payde  for 
four  pounde  of  candilles  upon  Xmas  day  in  the  morning  for  the  masse.' 
In  1560,  Is.  is  paid  'for  two  dossin  of  morres  belles,'  and  in  1666, 
18d.  'for  setting  up  Eobin  Hoode's  bower;'  to  which  two  entries  I 
can  give  no  explanation,  beyond  that  to  be  found  in  Brand's  '  Popular 
Antiquities.' 

"  In  1587,  seats  and  sittings  were  let  at  a  yearly  charge,  varying  from 
6d.  to  4s.  A  few  years  later,  the  Communion  alms  amounted  to 
SBs.  lid.,  while  the  bread  and  wine  used  cost  21s.  lid.  A  Church 
rate  (taxation),  collected  in  two  moieties  in  1606,  produced  ^59. 
Puneral  knells  were  charged  according  to  the  size  of  the  bell  tolled : 
the  smallest  bell,  2d. ;  the  largest,  or  tenor  bell,  IBd. ;  all  the  bells,  2s. 

"In  1607,  the  Church  pays  ' for  franckencence,  and  cole,  and  vinigar 
at  the  tyme  of  the  plague,'  and  in  1625,  during  another  visitation  of 
the  plague,  for  8  lbs.  of  frankincense  at  7d.  a  pound, '  for  a  chaffinge 
dishe:'  'for  wormwood  to  burne  in  the  church:'  and  'for  sweet 
powder  for  to  p'fiime  the  napery.'  Erankincense  is  used  also  at  a 
funeral,  and  on  Christmas  day  of  1603. 

"  In  1622,  *  the  c'hwardens  are  presented  at  Malboro'  for  not  having 
a  book  of  Homilies,'  (now  sixty  years  in  curculation),  but  presently  they 
pay  xii**.  '  to  the  parrator  of  Salsberry  for  carieing  of  a  certifiicatt  that 
we  can  not  buy  or  come  by  any  booke  of  Homilyes.'     How  was  this  ? 

"  In  the  list  of  Church  goods  of  1630,  we  get  a  record  of  an  inge- 
nious device  for  promoting  elementary  religious  instruction : — 

*  A  ■qnaie  table  to  stand  by  the  font  to  sett  a  dosen  of  bread  npon  to  ^ve  to 

4  folke,  to  say  or  answer  to  qaestions  in  the  common  catichesme  when  any  chUd 
shall  be  christened  on  Sondayes.' 

"There  are  of  course  many  entries  relating  to  the  occupation  of 
Abingdon  in  1644,  first  by  Lord  Wilmot  and  the  Royalists,  then  by 
Essex  and  Waller's  army,  but  none  of  particular  interest.  The  bells 
are  rung  for  Prince  Supert,  and  for  more  than  one  royal  visit.  Pay- 
ments are  recorded,  'for  digging  a  grave  for  y*  Prince's  lieutcnte;' 
'  for  ringing  Major  Bradbury's  knell ;'  '  for  making  14  graves  for  14  of 
y*  Lieutente  Coll.  souldiers  of  y*  redcoats;*  'for  digging  graves  for 

5  Irishmen  y^  were  executed.'  It  was  a  custom  of  the  garrison,  sanc- 
tioned, it  seems,  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  to  hang  all  Irish 
prisoners  without  trial,  a  practice  so  notorious,  that  Abingdon  law 
became  proverbial. 

"  I  have  seen  also  a  very  incomplete  series  of  the  Borough  Chamber- 
lain's accounts  about  this  same  period.  They  mention  the  removing 
the  stones  of  the  cross,  said  to  have  been  a  conspicuous  ornament  to 
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the  towoy  which  was  sawn  down  by  Wallers  soldiers  in  1644.    They 
contain  also  the  following  quaint  entries,  illustrating  the  sad  stability 
of  human  nature  in  two  not  inconsiderable  points. 
'*  First,  in  its  need  of  refreshment : — 

1608.  'payd  for  ii.  potts  of  beere  for  thoie  that  did  helpe  npp  the   great 

•tonet,  2d.' 
1634.  '  for  cakes  and  cheries,  sugar  and  rosowater,  for  my  lord  Holland,'  3s.  8d. 
1671.  '  For  three  Barrells  of  Strong  Beere,  three  kilderkins  of  small  Beere,  and 

nyne  gallons  of  ale  for  the  Judges/  £2  9s. 
1671.  '  For  six  bottles  of  Canary  and  foore  bottles  of  olarett,  presented  to  the 

Bishopp  at  his  visitation.' 

**  Then,  in  its  needs  of  punishment : — 

1634.  'for  making  the  Dncking-stoole,'  23s.  6d. 

1675.  *  To  John  Packe  tor  makeing  the  Pillory/  £4  5b.  2d. 

''  And  among  the  fines  paid  over  to  the  Church  officers  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  in  1648 : — 

'  For  ooTsing  twice,  13s.  4d.' 

'  For  being  drank,  5s/ 

'  For  a  bloodshedd,  8s.  4d.' 

'  For  travailing  upon  the  Lord's  day,  5s.' 

'*  I  cannot  pretend  that  these  extracts  have  any  general  value  of 
their  own.  It  is  only  where  local  history  touches  here  and  there  the 
circle  of  events  which  have  absorbed  the  interests  and  passions  of 
the  larger  world,  shewing  the  different  colour  and  expression  which 
those  wore  in  different  places,  and  thus  supplying  the  national  his- 
torians with  materials  for  sound  generalizations,  that  its  records  have 
more  than  a  merely  local  value.  They  have,  indeed,  a  certain  admitted 
worth  from  their  furnishing  now  and  then  hints  in  political  economy 
(the  varying  value  of  money  and  provisions),  in  philology,  in  ecclesio- 
logy,  and  in  law.  But  they  are  interesting  enough  because  they  so 
often  reveal  with  perfect  arUessness  the  spirit  of  their  age,  specially 
that  kindly  gossiping  spirit,  which  leaves  its  own  colour  on  records 
which  we  should  treat  now  as  mere  lists  of  dates  and  names.  And 
with  matter  drawn  from  such  sources  as  registers,  accounts,  journals, 
letters,  local  notes,  we  may,  where  stirring  events  are  wanting,  clothe 
the  dry-bones  of  fact,  and  re-form  a  lively  image  of  the  municipal  and 
domestic  life  of  a  particular  period :  or  we  may  add  fresh  lustre  to  an 
oft-told  tale  by  new  personal  traits,  and  by  the  pomp  of  circumstance 
and  minute  detail. 

''  We  shall  often  learn  how  well  an  idea  or  a  measure  harmonized  with 
the  real  feeling  of  the  people  by  tracing  its  reception,  earlier  or  later, 
in  remote  districts.  These  little  touches  undoubtedly  give  picturesque- 
ness  to  a  narrative,  and  if  they  add  to  the  completeness,  they  need  not 
be  thought  to  detract  from  the  dignity  of  history." 
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Professor  Westwood  exhibited  an  extensive  series  of  objects  from 
Russia,  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  of  which  he  gave  some  de- 
scription, prefaced  by  some  general  observations  on  the  early  history 
and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  also  on  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  Russia  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century ;  with  an  abridged  account  of  the  special  tenets  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  required  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Princess  Dagmar,  sister  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
previous  to  receiving  adult  unction,  preparatory  to  her  marriage  with 
the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne. 

These  doctrines  afforded  the  clue  both  to  the  peculiar  Ecdesiological 
character  of  the  churches  of  Russia,  and  to  the  works  of  art  with 
which  they  are  so  elaborately  decorated,  and  which  also  are  to  be 
met  with  abundantly  in  every  house  in  Russia,  consisting  either  of 
paintings,  or  subjects  sculptured  in  very  low  relief;  statues  and  works 
in  alto-relievo  being  forbidden  by  the  Eastern  Church  as  violations 
of  the  second  commandment.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  religious  art 
in  the  Eastern  Church  has  been  fixed  for  many  centuries,  and  that 
rules  have  been  laid  down  to  regulate  the  proper  mode  of  delineation 
of  every  subject^  of  the  artist's  labours,  brings  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens, such  as  were  exhibited  at  this  meeting,  fairly  within  the  compass 
of  an  ArcbsBological  and  Historical  Society,  whilst  the  modification  in 
the  construction  of  the  Russian  churches  to  allow  of  their  display, 
renders  them  subjects  for  the  study  of  even  the  architectural  student. 

The  "  Iconostasis,**  or  screen,  entirely  shutting  off  the  chancel  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  hiding  from  view  the  holy  table  during 
the  most  solemn  portions  of  the  Mass,  has,  of  course,  afforded  a  great 
field  for  the  display  of  pictorial  art ;  and  here  are  to  be  found,  sacred 
pictures,  elaborately  decorated,  in  many  instances  with  the  most  costly 
jewels,  raising  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  faithful,  whose  venera- 
tion is  expressed  by  perpetual  salutations  and  genuflexions.  The  ex- 
teriors of  the  churches  contribute  also  their  share  in  this  sacred  duty, 
the  gilt  and  painted  cupolas  being  surmounted  by  open  metal  crosses, 
formed  of  gilt  bars  or  wire,  rising  from  the  crescent — allegorical  of  the 
Saviour,  as  Lord  of  the  eartli,  issuing  from  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
as  the  Queen  of  Heaven;  rather  than  symbolical  of  Mahomedanism 
vanquished  by  Christianity,  as  the  design  is  generally  explained.  To 
the  ends  of  the  arms  and  summit  of  the  cross  are  attached  gilt  chains, 
by  which  they  are  held  in  their  upright  position. 

Representations  of  God  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  of 
very  rare  occurrence ;  the  former  is  sometimes,  however,  represented 

^  Especial  reference  was  here  made  to  the  Treatise  of  the  monk  Theophilns, 
alloded  to  in  greater  detail  in  Mr.  Bigg-Wither'i  Commimication. 
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as  the  bast  of  an  aged  man  seen  in  the  clouds,  with  a  radiated  nimbas, 
and  with  both  hands  held  up  in  the  act  of  benediction;  whilst  the 
latter  is  occasionally  represented  as  a  dove  hovering  over  the  head 
of  the  Saviour.  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  are  everywhere  to  be  seen,  the  larger  and  richer  figures 
of  them  being  treated  in  a  singular  manner,  the  whole  picture,  except 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  being  concealed  by  a  richly  chased  and  gilt 
plate.  The  same  style  is  also  applied  to  portraits  of  the  more  cele- 
brated saints.  The  most  usual  representations  of  the  Saviour  conmst 
of  a  full-faced  bust,  with  the  hands  elevated  in  the  act  of  benediction ; 
and  the  ordinary  figures  of  the  blessed  Yirgin  Mary  represent  her  as 
seated  with  the  Holy  Child  on  her  lap.  The  Holy  Trinity  is  occasionally 
represented  in  the  usual  manner,  namdy,  with  the  bust  of  God  the 
Father,  as  an  aged  man  in  the  clouds;  the  Son,  middle-aged,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove. 

Occasionally  the  spirit  of  the  divine  intelKgence,  dyui  <nxbia,  is  also 
personified  as  n  female  with  wings  and  a  nimbus,  which  is  sometimes 
even  cruciferous,  as  in  the  great  fresco  on  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  Assumption,  in  the  Kremlin,  of  which  a  drawing  was  exhibited. 
Another  representation  of  the  same  holy  intelligence  was  exhibited 
as  a  middle-aged  female  with  a  plain  nimbus,  with  her  three  youthful 
daughters,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

A  photograph  of  a  curious  old  paintmg  from  the  Troitsha  monastery 
was  also  exhibited,  representing  St.  John  in  deep  meditation,  with  his 
eagle,  having  a  small  figure  of  a  youthful  female  with  wings  and 
a  radiated  nimbus,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  which  should  rather  be 
considered  to  represent  the  spirit  of  divine  intelligence  than  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  in  Western  religious  art  is  regarded  as  the  inspirer  of  good. 

In  the  great  monastery  of  the  Trinity  (Troitsha),  the  principal 
doorway  of  the  cathedral  is  surmounted  by  a  gigantic  fresco,  exhibiting 
three  angel-like  winged  figures  seated  at  a  repast,  being  a  representa- 
tion of  th^  scene  described  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The 
figures  are  identical  in  age  and  appearance,  and  as  this  picture  is 
constantly  repeated,  it  is  regarded  as  a  delineation  of  the  Trinity, 
rather  than  as  representing  the  three  angels*  as  symbolical  of  the 
Trinity.  Many  commentators,  indeed,  consider  that  one  at  least  of 
Abraham's  three  visitors  was  Jesus  Christ ;  (and  in  the  ivory  Panagia 
of  the  Vatican,  the  central  figure  has  a  cruciferous  nimbus),  but  nowhere 
in  Western  religious  art  are  wings  given  to  the  three  Divine  Personages, 

*  A  MS.  of  the  Paychomachia  of  PradentioB,  in  the  library  of  the  P&lace  of 
St.  Peter  at  Lyons,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  contains  a  figure  of  Jesoi 
Christ,  with  a  craoiferons  nimhns,  holding  a  roll  of  the  Old  Law  in  the  left, 
and  the  Book  of  the  New  Law  in  the  right  hand,  hut  inscribed  "Sancta  Sophia." 
DidroD,  loon.  Chr.,  p.  184. 
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and  DO  commentator  has  regarded  the  heavenly  ▼isitors  as  the  personi- 
fications of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  invocation  of  saints  is  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  Eussian 
Church,  and  the  utmost  honour  is  hestowed  on  many  holy  persons 
unknown  in  the  Western  Church;  thus  Saints  Sergius,  Alexander 
l^evski,  Demetrius  of  Bostoff,  Isaac,  Elijah  (the  tutelar  saint  of 
thunder),  Paraskeva,  Ivan,  Nicholas,  the  idiot  saints  (especially  St. 
Basil  the  Beatified),  Tichon  of  Voroneye,  with  Saints  George  and 
Gregory,  receive  far  more  attention  than  the  Evangelists,  Apostles,  or 
Prophets,  and  the  utmost  veneration  is  paid  to  their  relics,  which  are 
enshrined  in  precious  reliquaries  glittering  with  gems,  which  are  the 
great  glory  of  many  of  the  churches,  and  whose  figures,  with  those 
of  the  Saviour,  and  especially  of  the  Virgin,  are  sold  in  vast  numbers 
at  counters  in  the  noblest  of  the  churches  of  Bussia,  and  where 
several  of  those  now  exhibited  were  purchased. 


Knnlaa  Ghnroh,  Interior,  Bhewlng  tbe  loonoBtasiB. 


Mr.  R.  P.  BiGO-WiTHKR  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  History  of  Icono- 
graphy in  Russia." 

After  dwelling  shortly  upon  the  use  made  in  Russia  of  the  holy 
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pictures  as  emblems  of  sacred  truth,  and  on  their  purely  w^tsologieal 
value,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  their  direct  personal  influence  on  the 
mind  of  every  Orthodox  [Russian],  and  how  that  the  existence  of  many 
of  them — 
c.g.  The  icon  of  (1.)  Our  Lady  of  Vladimir, 

(2.)  Our  Lady  of  Karyan, 

(3.)  Donskoy  Virgin,  or  Virgin  of  the  Cossacks, 

(4.)  Redeemer  of  Smolensk, 
was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Summing  up  in  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley : — **  Everywhere,  in  public 
and  in  private,  the  sacred  picture  is  the  consecrating  element.  In  the 
corner  of  every  room,  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  over  gateways,  in 
offices,  in  steamers,  in  stations,  in  taverns,  is  the  picture  hung.  In 
domestic  life  it  plays  the  part  of  the  family  Bible,  of  the  wedding  gift, 
of  the  birthday  present,  of  the  ancestral  portrait.  In  the  national  life 
it  is  the  watchword,  the  flag,  which  has  supported  the  courage  of 
generals,  and  roused  the  patriotism  of  troops/' 

Turning,  then,  to  the  history  of  the  art  of  painting  the  sacred  icons, 
Mr.  Bigg- Wither  shewed  how  that  Russia  had  received  along  with 
Christianity  the  art  of  Iconography  from  Byzantium,  and  how  that  by 
the  tenth  century,  the  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  Rusna  to  Chrbtianity, 
Byzantine  art  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  superficial  mechanical  art, 
the  subjects  for  which  had  been  once  for  all  definitely  fixed.  The 
French  archaeologist,  M.  Didron,  when  (1839)  he  was  investigating  the 
state  of  Church  painting  in  Greece,  discovered  that  the  rapidity  and 
ease  with  which  the  monks  painted  the  frescoes  in  the  churches  and 
the  pictures  on  wood,  was  due  to  their  adoption  of  a  manual  of  painting 
{ip^ytla  TTJs  {wYpa<l>iKrji)f  which  gave  them  an  exact  detailed  description 
of  the  manner  of  representing  the  Saints,  Church  festivals,  &c.  This 
manual  had  been  compiled  from  MSS.  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. **  Such,  too,  is  the  source  and  origin  of  the  Byzantine  MSS., 
collected  together  at  a  later  date  in  the  Pecherskoy  Monastery  at  Kieflf, 
which  have  supplied  the  materials  for  all  Russian  works  on  the  subject. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  Russian  Church  was  indebted  to  the 
Byzantine,  not  only  for  rules  and  directions  concerning  Iconography, 
but  also  for  many  actual  icons,  which  served  as  models  for  Russian 
artists.''  Of  these,  about  seven  or  eight  still  exist,  at  Moscow,  Kigo, 
Novgorod,  Smolensk,  Tchernigoff,  and  at  Kieff. 

Mr.  Bigg- Wither  then,  on  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Russian 
archaeologist,  M.  Sn^guireff,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  icons  were  painted,  and  of  the  colours  employed. 

**  Though  perhaps  not  generally  known,  there  are  different  schools  of 
sacred  icon  painting  in  Russia,  just  as  there  are  schools  of  painting  in 
Italy.  These  may  be  classed  under  four  or  perhaps  five  heads,  (1.)  The 
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Byzantine  or  Chersonian  School.  The  schools  of  (2)  Moscow,  of 
(8)  Novgorod,  and  (4)  the  Stroganoffsky  School.  The  first  artists  in 
Russia  were  of  Greek  origin,  bat  they  soon  found  Bussian  pupils,  of 
whom  the  best  known  is  S.  Olympia  (eleventh  century).  They  kept 
faithfully  to  the  old  models  received  from  Byzantium.  As,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Christianity  extended  itself  from 
the  south-west  to  the  north-east  of  Russia,  and  every  church  received  its 
holy  pictures,  the  art  of  Iconography  acquired  a  different  character  in 
each  part  of  the  country.  This  is  especially  striking  in  the  works  of  the 
painters  of  Moscow  and  Novgorod.  The  first  appearance  of  Iconography 
at  Moscow  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  corresponds  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Metropolitans  in  this  town,  after  having  been 
driven  away  from  Kieff  by  the  Mongols.  The  first  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  the  holy  Peter  (1329),  was  its  first  painter  of  icons.  Many 
artists  flocked  there  under  his  patronage  ;  but  few  of  their  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  these  shew  that  they  belong  to  the  Chersonian- 
Byzantine  school,  though  in  the  general  treatment  and  accessories  some 
slight  differences  appear.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
flourished  a  certain  Andrew  Roublefif,  whose  productions  were  recom- 
mended to  the  icon  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  worthy  of 
serving  as  models.  Though  not  worthy  of  being  classed  apart  from 
the  Ghersonian-Byzantine  school,  yet  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
older  paintings  by  a  greater  severity  and  correctness  of  drawing. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  entire  change  becomes 
apparent.  Artists  of  Western  Europe,  invited  by  the  Czar,  Ivan  III., 
came  and  established  themselves  in  Russia.  History  has  designated 
them  under  the  name  of  Friasaky. 

"Among  these  Western  artists  was  a  certam  monk  named  John 
Spissatello.  It  was  he  who  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption  in  Moscow,  and  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  this  style.  The  old  models  which,  in  the  previous  centuries,  had 
been  faithfully,  if  not  slavishly  imitated,  were  now  entirely  abandoned. 
Painters  of  icons  began  to  represent  the  Deity  after  their  own  ideas 
and  inspiration.  But  the  passage  from  imitation  to  invention  was  not 
successful,  e.g.  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  represented  with 
a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand,  while  the  Holy  Trinity  is  figured  by 
a  three-headed  personage,  surrounded  with  angels,  out  of  whose  ears 
project  tongues  of  fire.  And  thus,  not  only  were  the  purer  rules  of 
art,  as  preserved  in  the  old  models,  completely  debased ;  but  also  the 
traditions  of  the  Orthodox  Church  were  departed  from,  and  in  their 
place,  usages  and  symbols  of  the  Western  Church  were  introduced. 
And  so,  at  the  very  time  when  in  Italy  art  had  freed  itself  from  the 
shackles  of  the  Byzantine  rigidity,  and  had  developed  its  mummy-like 
types  into  life  and  movement,  in  Russia,  by  attempting  to  do  the  same 
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thingi  it  loet  the  little  it  had  left  of  the  antique,  and  fell  into  complete 
barbariem.  Strenuous  efforts  were,  however,  made  by  the  Metropolitan 
Macarius,  against  these  changes  introduced  into  iconography;  and 
these  were  so  far  successful,  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  stxteeoth 
century,  during  the  reigns  of  Yassili  Ivanortch  and  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
icon  painting  was  restored  to  a  great  extent  to  its  former  purity*  espe- 
cially in  the  towns  of  Moscow  and  Novgorod.  In  the  works  of  the 
Moscow  artists,  especial  progress  in  the  right  direction  is  discernible. 
The  colouring  is  clearer,  and  at  the  same  time  softer,  the  faces  are  lees 
elongated,  and  in  general  the  lines  of  the  figures  are  more  graceful ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  icons  painted  in  the  Novgorod  style, 
afiect  a  greater  severity  and  harshness,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
greater  variety  of  colour.  The  seventeenth  century  is  distingmshed 
by  a  great  advance  in  two  quarters,  (a.)  At  Solvitschegodsk  in  the 
Government  of  Perm,  a  new  school  (the  Stroganoffsky)  had  sprung  up. 
Its  productions  are  remarkable  for  an  increasing  correctness  of  drawing 
and  vivacity  of  colouring.  The  gold  that  was  employed  in  the  draperies 
gave  the  icons  a  lustre  and  a  brilliancy  that  they  had  never  known 
before,  so  that  they  almost  appear  to  be  enamelled.  (0.)  At  Moscow, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  icon  painters  were 
formed  into  a  sort  of  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  under  the  direct  patronage 
of  the  Czars  and  Patriarchs.  Without  departing  from  the  old  types, 
they  introduced  into  their  works  a  certain  animation  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression. The  colours,  too,  were  toned  down,  and  had  none  of  the 
harshness  seen  in  other  styles.  To  sum  up,  therefore,  in  a  few  words 
what  I  have  said.  Iconog^phy  in  Russia,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  remained  fiedthful  to  the  old  Byzantine  models;  some  cha- 
racteristic differences  begin  to  mark  the  icon  painters  of  Moscow  and 
Novgorod.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  foreign  style 
was  introduced,  which,  by  violating  the  traditional  rules  of  Byzantine 
art,  threatened  utterly  to  debase  icon  painting  throughout  Russia. 
The  artists  of  Moscow  and  Novgorod,  and  those  of  the  Stroganoffsky 
school,  resisted  with  more  or  less  of  success  this  foreign  influence.  At 
Moscow,  especially  during  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great  progress 
is  visible.  The  zoographers  of  the  Czars,  without  departing  from  the 
old  types,  succeeded  in  giving  them  greater  life  and  reality.  Much, 
however,  was  wanting  to  be  done.  There  was  still  an  entire  absence 
of  plan  and  perspective,  and  many  other  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  old 
art  remained  unchanged. 

''  Such  is  a  short  summary  of  the  history  of  Iconography  in  Russia 
up  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  An  ukase  of  1722,  nominating 
a  certain  Ivan  Zaroudneff  member  of  a  committee  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  icon  painters,  shews  that  amongst  all  his  other 
great  cares,  this  monarch  did  not  overlook  the  importance  of  the  sacred 
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icon  painting  in  Russia.  Its  subseqaent  history  presents  no  difficulties. 
Protected  by  emperors  and  nobles,  it  has  developed  into  art  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  Of  the  twenty-three  artists  of  talent  employed  in 
decorating  the  Isaacs  Cathedral,  the  names  of  MM.  Bruloff,  Thon» 
Bruni,  and  Neff,  are  known  to  all  visitors  to  Eussia  as  great  artists 
and  painters.  It  has  been  their  aim  to  introduce  into  the  composition 
of  their  paintings  all  the  true  laws  of  art  (and  especially  of  perspective), 
without  on  that  account  departing  from  the  type  of  the  primitive 
models,  consecrated  by  tradition." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Liddon  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Icons.  **  The  first  object  that  meets  the  eye  in  a  Russian  church  is 
the  Iconostasis,  a  screen  covered  with  icons  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
In  front  of  this,  particular  icons  are  placed  on  small  desks  for  especial 
veneration.  On  entering  the  church  a  Russian  crosses  himself  nine 
times,  and  then  bows  towards  the  Iconostasis."  '*  Eastern  Christianity 
is  essentially  objective.  It  throws  itself  into  unchanging  types.  The 
icons  have  a  real  meaning.  There  is  an  intimate  spiritual  correspond- 
ence between  the  icon  system  and  religious  devotion — not  a  technical 
devotion,  but  a  deep  internal  spiritual  devotion.  In  these  days,  when 
so  much  is  said  about  union  between  the  Anglican  and  Russo-Qreek 
Churches,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  we  should  try  to  understand 
the  place  which  icons  hold  in  the  religious  system  of  Eastern 
Catholicism." 

The  Rev.  the  Fbesidskt  announced  that  the  collection  of  Russian 
Church  ornaments,  &c.,  would  be  left  in  the  room  till  the  next  evening, 
for  the  inspection  of  members  and  their  friends. 

The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of  seventy  persons, 
adjourned  soon  after  10.15  p.m. 

The  Exhibition  was  inspected  on  the  following  day  by  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  University.  The  following  were  the  chief 
objects  exhibited  by  Professor  Westwoop  : — 

1.  An  icon  of  Our  Lady  of  Kasan,  with  a  gash  on  her  cheek,  holding 
the  Holy  Child  on  her  left  arm ;  the  whole  painting  (except  the  faces, 
hands,  and  feet)  covered  by  a  richly  gilt  and  chased  plate,  with  the 
nimbi  ornamented  with  imitation  gems. 

2.  A  painting  on  panel  in  thirty-three  compartments,  containing 
a  series  of  mmiatures  on  gold  ground  (the  figures  about  an  inch  high), 
illustrating  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Russian  Church,  namely, 
1.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin ;  2.  The  Presentation  of  the  youthful  Virgin 
in  the  Temple ;  3.  The  three  heavenly  Visitors  (Trinity  ?)  wailed  upon 
by  Abraham  and  Sarah ;  4.  The  Annunciation ;  5.  The  Nativity  of 
Christ ;  6.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  7.  The  Baptism  of  Christ ; 
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8.  Christ  riding  into  Jerusalem ;  9.  The  Transfiguration ;  10.  The  raising 
of  Lazarus  ;  11.  The  Last  Supper ;  12.  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the 
Disciples;  13.  The  Agony  in  the  Garden;  14.  The  treachery  of  Jodaa, 
with  Peter  cutting  off  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  High-Priest; 
15.  Christ  bound;  16.  Christ  before  Pilate;  17.  Christ  scourged; 
18.  Christ  reviled;  19.  Christ  bearing  the  Cross;  20.  The  Crucifixion; 
21.  The  Deposition  from  the  Cross;  22.  The  Entombment  of  the 
Saviour ;  23.  The  Besurrection,  and  the  fetching  of  souls  from  Hades; 
24.  The  Ascension  ;  25.  The  Entombment  of  the  Virgin ;  26.  Decapi- 
tation of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  27.  The  glorification  of  the  Cross; 
28.  The  Ascent  of  Elijah ;  29.  The  Idiot  SainU  with  the  Viaon  of 
Heaven  ;  30—33.  The  four  Evangelists. 

3.  Several  brass  and  mixed  metal  crosses,  having  the  figures  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  and  other  personages  and  angels  in  slight  relief;  in 
all  of  these,  angels  descend  from  above  towards  the  head  of  the  Saviour, 
cherubims  rest  on  the  arms  of  the  cross,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  human 
skull  appears ;  in  some  the  head  of  Ood  the  Father  appears  above  in 
the  clouds,  which  in  one  is  replaced  by  the  face  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
napkin  of  St.  Veronica.  The  sponge  and  spear  are  placed  at  the  two 
sides  of  the  Saviour ;  the  titulus  forms  a  distinct  upper  bar,  and  the 
scabellum  is  fixed  as  an  oblique  bar. 

4.  Two  small  metal  tablets  (one  gilt  and  enamelled),  with  figures 
of  the  Virgin  holding  a  sceptre,  as  Mother  of  succour  to  the  helpless, 
with  the  head  of  the  Heavenly  Father  in  the  clouds. 

5.  A  small  metal  triptych,  gilt,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
centre,  and  busts  of  saints  in  three  rows  on  the  wings. 

6.  Cast  of  a  similar  triptych,  with  bust  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  centre, 
having  the  Saviour  and  Blessed  Virgin  on  either  side  in  the  clouds, 
and  busts  of  saints  on  the  wings. 

7.  Several  small  metal  plaques  of  St.  Oeorge  and  the  Dragon,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  other  saints. 

8.  A  series  of  illuminated  figures,  apparently  printed  and  transferred 
to  burnished  brass  plaques,  finished  by  hand  in  thick  body  colour,  and 
varnished.  These  represent  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  un- 
born Child  rendered  visible,  and  in  the  act  of  blessing.  The  hands 
of  the  Virgin  are  elevated  in  prayer,  in  the  manner  of  the  Orantes  in 
the  Catacombs  of  Bome ;  St.  Peter  and  Paul ;  St.  Cosmas  and  Damian ; 
the  female  Saints  Paraskeva,  Barbara,  and  Katherina ;  St.  Demetrius 
of  Bostoff,  St.  Tichon  of  Voroneye  (contemporary  of  Peter  the  Great), 
and  St  Sophia  with  her  three  children,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 
These  were  only  to  be  purchased  in  the  great  Kazan  Cathedral, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  process  of  their  production  seems  to  be  a 
novel  application  of  chromo-lithography  upon  metal  plates. 
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9.  A  small  tablet  beauUfally  carved  in  white  wood,  representing  the 
Virgin,  with  two  aged  male  saints  appearing  to  St.  Sergias,  who  is 
kneeling  before  the  altar.     Bought  at  the  Troitsha  monastery. 

10.  The  head  of  the  Saviour,  with  long  hair,  surrounded  by  a 
gemmed  and  cruciferous  nimbus,  resting  on  the  napkin  of  St.  Veronica, 
supported  by  two  full-length  figures  of  angels ;  the  whole  on  a  bur- 
nished and  engraved  gold  ground. 

11.  A  small  picture  of  Saints  Catherine  and  Alexandra,  printed  in 
black  upon  a  polished  silvered  plate,  so  as  to  represent  niello-work, 
surrounded  by  an  embossed  richly-coloured  tinsel  border. 

12.  Casts  of  both  sides  of  a  sandal- wood  cross,  used  for  salutation 
in  the  Mass  (formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Windus),  with  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  carved  upon  it : — 1.  The  Annunciation ;  2.  The  Nativity 
of  Christ ;  3.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple ;  4.  The  Baptism ;  5.  The 
Transfiguration ;  6.  The  raising  of  Lazarus,  on  one  side :  and  7.  The 
riding  into  Jerusalem ;  8.  The  Crucifixion ;  9.  Christ  drawing  souls 
out  of  Hades;  10.  The  Ascension;  11.  The  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ohost ;  and  12.  The  death  of  the  Virgin.  The  groups  are  carved  in 
deeply-sunk  panels,  the  figures  being  about  an  inch  in  height. 

13.  Casts  of  the  two  sides  of  a  small  ivory  cross  in  the  Museum 
at  Copenhagen ;  on  one  side  is  a  disproportionately  elongated  figure 
of  St.  Nicholas,  with  busts  of  two  other  saints ;  and  on  the  other,  six 
scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

14.  Cast  of  a  small  ivory  plaque  in  the  Soane  Museum,  most  ela- 
borately carved,  representing  the  glorification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  who, 
with  her  Son  on  her  knee,  is  seated  on  a  richly-carved  throne  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  angels ;  the  background  being  formed  of  a 
splended  Byzantine  temple,  with  five  cupolas ;  below  are  several  rows 
of  ecclesiastics  and  others,  in  great  numbers,  with  numerous  inscrip- 
tions in  the  old  Sclavonic  character.  A  precisely  similar  plaque  is  in 
the  Christian  Museum  of  the  Vatican. 

15.  Casts  of  a  saucer-shaped  ivory  Panagia,  with  its  convex  cover, 
used  for  holding  minute  fragments  of  the  consecrated  bread.  In  the 
cpntre  of  the  concave  part  is  a  representation  of  the  three  heavenly 
Visitors  to  Abraham  (symbolical  of  the  Trinity?),  around  which  are 
ten  small  circles,  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  death 
of  the  Virgin.  The  convex  cover  contains  a  representation  of  the 
Crucifixion  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  twelve  small  circles,  with 
busts  of  saints.  The  original  is  in  the  Christian  Museum  of  the 
Vatican. 

16.  Casts  of  a  similar  Panagia,  with  its  cover,  also  in  the  Vatican 
Museum ;  the  saucer-like  portion  has  the  Virgin  with  uplifted  hands, 
with  the  holy  Child  on  her  lap  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  twelve 
circles,  with  busts  of  saints ;  and  the  convex  portioi^||ffy|^||^^(9Nf^- 
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length  fig^ures  of  Saints  Gregory,  Basil,  and  Ivan,  in  the  centre,  anr- 
roonded  hy  twelve  haats  of  saints,  in  small  circles. 

17.  Casts  of  a  very  small  ivory  Panagia  and  its  cover,  with  the 
Tirgin  and  Child  represented  on  the  saucer-like  portion,  and  the  bust 
of  a  saint  on  the  convex  part 

18.  A  small  illaminated  picture  of  St.  Sergins,  apparently  litho- 
graphed and  transferred  to  wood,  or  else  printed  in  colours  on  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  wood. 

19.  Small  painted  lockets,  with  figures  of  Saints  Sergins  and  Alex- 
ander Nevski ;  the  backs  embossed  with  the  Troitsha  group  of  the 
heavenly  Visitors  to  Abraham,  and  the  crowned  Virgin  and  Child. 

20.  Small  wooden  crosses  and  tablets,  about  an  inch  high,  stamped 
in  colours,  with  the  cross,  busts  of  saints,  &c. ;  drilled  for  suspension 
round  the  neck,  and  sold  by  hundreds  for  less  than  a  farthing  each, 
at  the  Troitsha  monastery  on  the  great  festivals. 

21.  Wooden  spoons  of  the  antique  form  similar  to  those  used  in 
the  Holy  Communion,  some  plain,  and  others  with  the  bowls  painted 
with  a  rude  representation  of  the  Troitsha  monastery. 

22.  Two  small  circular  loaves,  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  which 
had  been  blessed  at  the  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  Kremlin,  and  from  which  small  fragments  had  been  cut 
by  the  '^  holy  spear,"  X^xn,  for  the  Holy  Communion.  Both  are  stamped 
with  a  Greek  cross,  one  being  inscribed  ic,  xc,  kh,  ka  ;  and  the  other 
IHC,  xc,  KI,  KA. 

23.  Photographs  of  the  Kremlin,  Troitsha ;  and  portraits  of  various 
ecclesiastics. 

Among  the  objects  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Wuheb,  were : — 
1.  A  portable  brass  icon  having  four  leaves,  and  measuring,  when 
folded  up,  6|  ins.  in  height,  by  4  ins.  in  wjdth.  Each  leaf  is  a  quad- 
rangular plate,  with  an  ogee-formed  addition  at  the  top.  The  higher 
portion  of  each  leaf  contains  a  complete  subject ;  whilst  the  quadran- 
gular portion  is  divided  quarterly,  and  comprises  four  subjects,  very 
carefully  executed,  the  depressed  parti  being  filled-in  with  rich  blue 
enamel  of  various  shades.  Leaf  No.  L — 1.  The  Crucifixion ;  2.  The 
Annunciation;  3.  The  Nativity;  4.  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin;  5.  The 
Presentation  of  the  Tirgin.  Leaf  No.  IL—\.  The  Trinity;  2.  The 
Purification;  3.  The  Baptism;  4.  The  Transfiguration;  6.  The  Entry 
into  Jerusalem.  Leaf  No.  UL — 1.  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross; 
2.  The  Descent  into  Hades;  3.  The  Ascension;  4.  (?);  5.  The  Repose 
of  the  Virgin.  Leaf  No.  /F.— 1.  "Icon  of  the  praise  of  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God  ;*'  2 — 5.  Special  local  icons.  When  the  four  leaves  are 
closed,  the  uppermost  plate  is  seen  to  be  ornamented  with  a  re- 
presentation of  the  instruments  of  the  crucifixion.  Above  the  cross 
the  words  in  Slavon,  **  King  of  Glory ;"  below  the  transverse  beam. 
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**  ic.  Son  of  GK>d  xc.  pixaJ^  Beside  the  spear  the  letter  K,  and  beside 
the  reed  T,  the  initial  letters  of  their  Slavonic  names.  In  the  back- 
ground are  represented  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem.  Over  all, 
in  oval  panel,  "To  Thy  Cross,  O  Lord,  we  bow  down,  and  Thy  holy 
resurrection  we  glorify."  In  base  the  letters  y.a.  (for  Golgotha),  with 
the  usual  representation  of  a  skull. 

2.  Several  pectoral  crosses,  in  silver,  of  various  shapes ;  one  of  most 
exquisite  workmanship,  covered  with  minute  inscriptions,  with  a  broad 
silver  chain  of  curious  antique  pattern. 

3.  A  beautifully  executed  copy  of  the  icon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Troitsha  monastery.  The  Holy  Trinity  represented 
as  the  three  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham. 

4.  An  icon  of  the  Stroganofbky  school  (seventeenth  century),  repre- 
senting S.Alexis,  S.Philip,  S.Ivan,  S.Nicholas,  —  valuable  for  its 
antiquity  and  execution.     Size,  12  ins.  by  10  ins. 

5.  6.  Two  painted  triptychs  of  wood,  bound  in  brass  (antique). 
7,  8.  Two  enamelled  triptychs. 

9.  An  enamelled  diptych  in  brass. 

10.  A  cross  from  Kieff,  beautifully  carved  in  cypress  wood,  with 
figures  in  low  relief. 

11.  A  wooden  spoon  and  fork  from  the  Troitsha  monastery,  with 
exquisitely  carved  subjects  from  the  life  of  S.  Sergius. 

Objects  were  also  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Liddon,  the  Bev. 
the  PRnrciPAL  of  Culhak  College,  the  Bev.  C.  L.  Dodgsok,  and 
Thomas  Combe,  Esq. 
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Wbt  £xcttrs(oits. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Lent  Term,  1870,  the  Bey.  P.  G.  Meds, 
and  Mr.  H.  C.  Maxwell  Ltte  (Hon.  Secretaries),  issaed  a  notice  to 
the  effect  that  the  Society  woald  undertake  **  a  series  of  Walks  and 
Excursions,  with  a  view  of  exploring  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford, 
and  visiting  the  chief  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,"  including  '*  all 
those  remvns  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  country  during  British, 
Boman,  Saxon,  or  Medieval  times." 

The  following  Walks  and  Excursions  were  arranged  for  the  Term, 
and  were  duly  carried  out  as  announced : — 

I.  To  Iffley,  Cowley ^  and  St  Bartholomew's  Chapd, 
Saturday,  JM.  12.    From  St.  Clement's  Turnpike,  at  2  P.X. 

II.  To  Ahingdon. 
Satmrday,  I^,  19.  Per  Great  Western  Railway,  at  2.25  PJC. 

III.  To  Coggee^  Witney^  and  Minster  LoveU. 
Saturday,  Feh,  26.  Per  Great  Western  Railway,  at  12  noon. 

lY.  To  Binsey  and  Oodstow. 
Saturday,  March  6.  From  the  Seven-bridge-road,  at  2.16  P.K. 

V.  To  Wytham  and  Wolvercot. 
Saturday,  March  12.  From  the  Seven-bridge-road,  at  2.16  PJC 


No.  I. — Ifplkt,  Cowlet,  and  St.  Babtholgmsw's  Hospital. 

A  PABTY  of  Members  and  friends,  accompanied  by  the  Pbesidsnt  of 
THE  SociETT,  assembled  at  Magdalen  bridge,  in  spite  of  the  incle- 
ment weather,  and  walked  to  Iffley,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Vicar,  Dr.  Wabburton.  They  first  examined  the  interior  of  the  church, 
where  Mr.  James  Pabkbr  made  some  observations  on  the  early  history 
of  the  village  and  the  church.  The  name  of  the  place  was,  he  said, 
spelt  in  upwards  of  fifty  different  ways,  and  it  was  therefore  perhaps 
hazardous  to  accept  as  certain  any  of  the  derivations  which  had  been 
offered.  The  earliest  form  of  the  name  is  Giftelei,  and  it  occurs  in 
the  Abingdon  Abbey  Chronicle  under  the  years  945-6,  in  the  account 
of  the  dispute  about  a  meadow  called  Beri  Meadow,  which  was  settled 
by  a  candle  floated  on  a  dish,  which  miraculously  left  the  main  stream 
and  describing  the  boundary  of  the  Abbey  property,  included  the  die- 
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pated  meadow.  If  the  "  Beri*'  meadow  mentioned  is  that  which  is 
opposite  Iffley  (and  a  meadow  there  is  called  Bary-mead  to  this  day), 
the  miracle  was  greater  than  the  monk  has  recorded,  for  the  dish 
must  have  floated  agaimt  the  stream  *.  The  next  occurrence  of  the 
name  is  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  where  it  is  spelt  OweUIei^,  and 
the  most  probahle  derivation  is  therefore  that  suggested  by  Dr.  In- 
gram, "  the  field  of  gifts"  {gifta-Uya). 

We  have  to  pass  over  another  hundred  years  or  more  before  we  meet 
with  the  name  again,  bat  this  time  the  reference  has  more  interest, 
from  the  mention  of  the  '^  church."  Unfortunately,  however,  the  date 
of  the  document  cannot  be  ascertained.  From  incidental  evidence  it 
appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  rather  late  than  early  in 
his  reign,  probably  about  1180.  The  document  is  a  copy  of  a  charter, 
and  it  is  to  this  effect : — ^"^  Know  all  men  that  I,  Henry  of  Clinton  .... 
grant  and  confirm  ....  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Kenil worth,  and 
the  monks  serving  God  there  ....  of  the  gift  of  the  said  Juliana  de 
Saint-Eemy,  the  Church  of  TfUle  and  one  Virgate  of  land  in  Covele 
with  all  its  appurtenances.!'     If  we  knew  the  exact  date  of  her  death 


•  Afl  the  acconnt  is  carious,  the  fol- 
lowini^  abstract  from  it  is  given : — 

"During  the  time  of  this  Edmnnd 
(bro' her  of  iBthelstan)  there  arose  a  con- 
troversy between  the  abbot  and  monks 
of  Abingdon  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
people  of  Oxford-shire  on  the  other, 
abont  a  certain  meadow  called  Bert, 
belonging  by  right  to  the  church  of 
Abin^n."  [When  decays  were  oc- 
casioned to  prevent  their  making  their 
claim  good,]  "  a  wise,  and  as  it  is  p'ous 
to  believe,  a  divinely-inspired  counsel 
was  g^ven  to  the  servants  of  God,  who 
were  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  decision. 
On  a  day  appointed,  the  monks,  riring 
early,  took  a  round  dish,  in  which  they 
put  a  handful  of  corn,  and  placed  in 
the  midst  a  taper  of  a  particular  size 
and  weight.  When  they  had  lighted 
it,  they  committed  the  (Ush  (with  the 
com  and  the  taper)  to  the  stream 
which  flowed  by  their  church,  and 
a  few  of  the  Brothers  followed  in  a 
little  boat. 

.  "  And  so  the  dish  went  before  them 
and  pointed  out,  as  with  a  finger,  the 
possrssions  which  by  right  belonged  to 
the  Abingdon  monastery ;  now  turning 
to  this  side,  now  to  that;  at  one  time 
it  faithfully  went  before  them  on  the 
right  side,  at  another  time  on  the  left, 
until  it  came  to  the  bank  near  the 
meadow  which  is  called  Bert,  at  which 
the  candle,  miraculously  deserting  the 
middle  course  of  the  Thames,  swerved 


and  went  round  the  meadow  between 
the  Thames  and  CHfUlei,  which  in  the 
winter,  and  often  in  the  summer,  on 
account  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
Thames,  is  completely  surrounded  with 
water,  as  if  it  were  an  island. 

"  And  when  the  miracle  was  seen  by 
those  who  were  standing  by,  and  those 
who  had  come  to  the  spot,  both  by  the 
people  of  Berkshire  as  well  as  of  Ox- 
fordshire, and  by  the  monks  a'so  who 
were  following  the  candle,  the  said 
meadow  was  given  up  to  the  Abingdon 
monastery,  the  people  crying  out,  'Jtu 
AbhendonuB  !  Jua  Abbendonia  /' 

"  So  great  fear  also,  on  account  of  the 
miracle,  came  upon  all  those  who  heard 
of  it,  that  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present  time,  neither  any  king,  earl, 
nor  baron,  nor  any  other  person  in 
power,  has  been  found  to  dare  in  any 
way  to  institute  a  suit  concerning  this 
meadow  against  the  monastery  of 
Abingdon."  —  TraiuUUed  from  "  The 
Abingdon  Abbey  Chronicle,"  istued 
under  the  direction  qf  the  Matter  qf 
the  BolU,  1B58,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

^  The  entry  occurs  in  the  Domesday 
Survey  under  the  Land  of  Earl  Alberic 
(or  Aubrey),  who  held  it  of  the  King. 
In  Edward's  time  Azor  held  it  freely. 
The  entries  of  land,  of  ploughs,  and 
bondmen,  kc,  are  as  usual;  but  a 
fishery  is  mentioned,  and  twenty-four 
acres  of  meadow  land. 
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it  woald  be  one  point  towards  jadging  of  the  age  of  the  chnrdi,  as 
proving  it  to  be  built  before  that  date;  but  as  the  matter  stands  we 
have  no  information  which  renders  it  posable  to  name  even  an  ap- 
proximate date  for  the  deed  of  gift.  A  previous  charter,  bearing 
the  signature  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1162 — 1170), 
and  confirming  the  gifts  which  had  then  been  made  to  Kenilworth, 
but  omitting  Iffley,  adds  very  little  to  the  evidence,  because,  although 
it  shews  that  the  gift  was  made  after  the  first  of  the  two  dates,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  church  may  not  have  been  built  before.  We  most, 
therefore,  fall  back  upon  the  architectural  features,  for  the  chief  evi- 
dence  in  assigning  to  Iffley  Church  a  date. 

If  we  regard  the  profusion  and  richness  of  ornament  with  which  the 
western  door  and  the  arches  of  the  nave  are  covered,  we  most  at  once 
place  it  late  in  the  Norman  style,  in  other  words,  in  Henry  the  Second's 
reign  (1154 — 1189);  there  is,  however,  nothing  of  tramUumul  cha- 
racter to  be  observed,  implying  the  commencement  of  the  next,  or 
Early  English  style.  The  arches  are  all  semicircular,  the  work  is 
heavy,  and  the  carving,  though  deep,  not  undercut;  there  seems  to 
be  an  igpiorance,  too,  of  the  laws  of  construction.  The  vaulting  of  the 
bay  between  the  tower  and  chancel  may  be  Mrith  advantage  compared 
with  that  of  the  chancel,  which  is  of  the  succeeding  style.  In  the 
former,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  a  heaviness  in  the  masonry,  which 
architectural  history  shews  us  to  have  disappeared  as  builders  became 
bolder  and  understood  better  the  nature  of  the  arch.  Besides,  with  all 
the  massiveness,  and  abundance  of  material  used,  settlements  may  be 
observed  in  some  of  the  arches,  shewing  a  want  of  skill  in  construction. 
It  is  true  that  at  Canterbury,  in  work  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  we 
find  the  introduction  of  the  new  style,  but  we  must  not  for  that  reason 
put  Iffley  Church  at  an  earlier  date,  because  the  architecture  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  without  doubt  was  in  advance  of  its  age,  and  had  better 
workmanship  than  any  other  building  in  the  country.  Compared  with 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  Oxford,  which  is  a  fairer  comparison,  there 
is  not  much  room  to  decide  which  is  the  most  advanced,  and  we  have 
good  evidence  that  St.  Frideswide's,  much  of  which  is  now  remain- 
ing, was  not  ready  for  consecration  till  1180,  though  it  had  been 
commenced  early  in  the  reign.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into 
account,  it  is  probable  that  Iffley  Church  was  erected  about  the  middle 
of  Henry's  reign,  i.e.  between  1160  and  1170.  Probably  Juliana  de 
St.  Remy  built  it,  or  at  least  commenced  it,  during  her  lifetime,  and 
her  grant  of  it  to  Kenilworth  was  confirmed  by  Henry  de  Clinton,  the 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  that  priory. 

The  church,  as  then  built,  was  much  the  same  in  extent  and  general 
appearance  as  we  now  see  it.  It  is  often  quoted  as  the  typical  village 
church  of  the  twelfth  century.     In  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
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an  important  change  was  made,  and  there  arises  from  it  a  problem 
of  some  interest  to  discuss. 

At  present  the  church  may  be  described  as  a  parallelogram,  having 
five  distinct  hayB^  each  bay  being  about  20  ft.  square  *.  The  two  west- 
ernmost bays  are  not  divided  by  an  arch,  and  were  no  doubt  originally 
covered  by  a  flat  wooden  ceiling,  beneath  a  low-pitched  roof  •*.  The 
third  bay,  beneath  the  tower,  was  probably  also  covered  by  a  wooden 
floor,  above  which  the  ringers  could  ring  the  bells  as  they  do  now. 
The  fourth  bay  has  its  original  stone  twelfth-century  vaulting,  with  the 
four  ribs  solid  and  heavy,  and  moulded  with  the  zigzag  pattern,  and 
meeting  in  the  centre  at  a  curiously  carved  buss.  All  these  four 
bays  are  of  the  same  date,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  there  is 
a  great  similarity  of  style  in  all ;  but  the  fifth  is  of  a  later  age,  and 
is  diflerent  in  style. 

The  work  here  is  of  distinctly  thirteenth-century  date,  or  Early 
English  style,  and,  as  has  been  before  said,  shews  a  great  advance 
over  the  workmanship  of  the  other  bays.  The  vaulting  is  much  lighter, 
the  mouldings  less  simple,  the  windows  pointed  instead  of  round ;  on 
the  south  side  is  an  elegant  sedilia  of  three  openings,  surmounted  by 
well-carved  hood-moulds ;  and  beyond  is  a  piscina,  and  beyond  that  an 
aumbry,  all  of  the  same  date  with  each  other,  and  with  the  walls  and 
vaulting. 

The  problem,  however,  is  this,  to  decide  whether  there  was  originally 
a  fifth  bay,  or  whether  the  church  was  completed  by  a  wall  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  bay.  That  there  was  a  large  square  twelfth-century  bay, 
occupying  exactly  the  position  of  the  present  one,  is  not  probable, 
because  there  is  no  good  reason  assignable  for  destroying  the  one, 
and  rebuilding  the  other  in  its  place.  But  there  is  still  an  hypo- 
thesis intermediate  between  this  and  the  theory  that  the  church  was 
terminated  by  a  straight  eastern  wall,  occupying  the  place  of  the  pre- 
sent chancel-arch.  This  theory  is,  that  originally  the  church  had  an 
apse.  Undoubtedly  churches  of  this  age  commonly  had  apses  in  this 
country.  That  they  do  not  remain,  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  square  east  end 
came  to  be  the  general  custom,  and  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  so 
many  of  the  chancels  of  our  churches  were  rebuilt.  The  mass  of  heavy 
masonry  which  has  been  cut  through  and  chamfered  oflT  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel,  may  have  belonged  to  two  piers,  one  on  either 
side ;  and  if  so,  they  would  probably  have  been  of  the  same  character  as 
the  pair  next  to  them  on  the  west.     They  would  probably,  besides 

•  The  t«tal  length  of  the  chnrch  in  •*  The  present  roof  is  modem,  and 
the  interior,  from  wall  to  wall,  is  103  ft.  takes  the  place  of  a  timber-roof,  which 
The  width  of  the  nave  in  the  interior,  was  put  on.  as  the  date  upon  the  para- 
taken  about  the  centre,  is  19 ft.  6  in.  pet  thews,  in  1612.  .     .^.^.^ ,  .^ 
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bearing  their  share  in  supporting  the  yault  of  the  foarth  bay^  have  had 
to  bear  a  heavy  arch,  which  in  its  turn  would  have  had  to  resist  tiie 
thrust  of  the  shell-shaped  vault  {ooneka)  of  the  semicircular  apse. 

The  main  point,  however,  on  which  the  argument  turns,  is  the  exist- 
ence of  the  traces  of  an  early  doorway  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  easternmost  Norman 
buttress.  This  buttress  abuts  against  the  pier  in  question,  and  if 
instead  of  the  arch  there  had  been  here  the  easternmost  wall  of  the 
church,  this  little  doorway  would  have  been  beyond  the  chancel,  and 
so  of  no  use  whatever.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  an  apse, 
this  might  have  been  the  priest's  door  into  the  chancel,  because  the 
semicircular  apse  probably  sprung  from  the  east  side  of  the  pier  and 
buttress  (thus  leaving  room  sufficient  for  the  doorway),  and  not  from 
the  chamfered  surface  as  has  been  suggested  by  some.  The  theory 
will  best  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  accompanying  Plan,  where  the 
doorway  is  shewn,  and  where  the  probable  site  of  the  apse,  if  it  ever 
existed,  is  marked  by  dotted  lines.     (See  Plate  II.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  view  usually  taken  ought  to  be  fturly 
stated,  namely,  that  the  fourth  bay  was  the  ongroal  chancel,  with 
nothing  beyond  it.  This  is  precisely  the  plan  of  Stewkeley  Church, 
in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  that  church,  besides  being  of  the  same  size, 
age,  and  character,  was,  like  Iffley,  given  to  the  Priory  of  Kenilworth. 
There  the  original  east  end  exists,  and  the  chancel  is  vaulted  very  mucb 
after  the  fashion  of  Iffley;  and  this  is  the  strongest  point  in  favour 
of  the  theory. 

At  Iffley,  the  chamfered  block  of  masonry  on  either  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  chancel  would  in  that  ca6e  have  been  produced  by 
piercing  the  wall,  the  angle  being  cut  off  on  account  of  giving  as 
uninterrupted  a  view  as  possible  of  the  chancel,  and  an  arch  thrown 
over  to  correspond  with  the  new  work.  The  ornamentation  on  it, 
though  exhibiting  the  zigzag  moulding,  is  clearly  of  thirteenth-century 
work,  the  architect  attempting,  as  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  too  sudden 
a  contrast  between  the  two  parts  of  the  building. 

All  this  is  very  straightforward,  but  there  still  remains  the  difficulty 
of  the  doorway,  for  most  decidedly  a  doorway  it  is,  and  not  a  low  side- 
window  ;  besides,  it  is  at  the  back  of  the  sedilia.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  nothing  definitely  to  mark  it  as  Norman;  the  arch  is  as  plain  as 
possible.  There  is  a  small  moulding  on  either  side,  near  the  base ; 
on  the  west  it  belongs  to  the  buttress,  and  appears  to  be  an  insertion ; 
on  the  east  side,  it  appears  also  as  part  of  a  thirteenth-century  string- 
moulding.  If  the  arch  is  of  the  thirteenth  century,  then  the  only  ex- 
planation possible  is  that  there  must  have  been  a  change  of  plan  during 
the  building,  and  that  the  sedilia  was  an  afterthought,  involving  the 
blocking-up  a  priest's  door  which  had  been  commenced.    This  is  not 
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aa  hypothesis  to  which  one  should  readily  resort,  bat  the  alternative  is 
that  it  is  a  Norman  doorway,  and  that  the  church  extended  eastward 
of  the  Norman  buttress,  and  that  such  extension  consisted  probably 
of  an  apse '. 

In  the  fourteenth  century^  all  that  seems  to  have  been  done  to  the 
church  was  to  insert  on  either  side  of  the  fourth  bay  a  window,  in  the 
place  of  the  Norman  window  which  was  there  before.  An  examination 
will  shew  that  they  did  not  disturb  a  single  stone  of  the  Norman  work 
more  than  was  necessary,  but  the  insertion  was  not  skilfully  made. 
The  hood^mould  of  the  original  Norman  window  can  be  distinctly  seen 
remaining,  with  the  fourteenth-century  window  and  its  own  mouldings 
inserted  beneath ;  and  on  the  interior,  the  Norman  arch,  with  an  in- 
dented moulding,  is  in  greater  part  apparent  over,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  Decorated  window. 

In  the  fifteenth  century^  all  that  was  done  seems  to  have  been  to 
enlarge  the  four  Norman  windows  in  the  two  next  bays,  so  that  now 
the  two  windows  of  the  westernmost  bay  are  all  that  have  been  left 
untouched.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  their  being  left,  is  of  course 
of  great  advantage  to  the  study  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
church,  as  shewing  exactly  what  the  other  windows  were  like  originally. 

The  restorations  in  modern  times  have  chiefly  consisted  in  putting  an 
entirely  new  roof  on  the  nave,  and  restoring  the  west  front.  The  latter 
had  been  much  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  assimilated  to  the 
style  of  the  other  windows,  but  there  was  enough  remaining  to  enable 
the  architect  to  put  the  work  back  to  nearly  what  it  was  formerly 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  ^ 

The  party,  in  proceeding  round  the  church  on  the  exterior,  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  several  changes,  as  marked  by  the  string- 
courses and  hood-moulds  over  the  windows ;  they  also  more  especially 

«  In  the  coloured  plan  I  have  shewn  worth  much. 
a  straight  joint  at  the  east  aide  of  each  On  the  whole,  then,  in  the  diagram 
hattress.  Neither  on  the  exterior  or  on  as  well  as  in  the  plan,  I  have  thought 
the  Interior  wall  of  the  church  is  there  it  safer  to  colour  the  whole  of  the 
sufficient  evidence  to  ^ropff  its  existence;  eastern  h;*y  as  thirteenth  century,  and 
I  have  also  examined  the  top  of  the  m^rk  the  small  doorway  as  such.  That 
wall,  inside  the  wooden  roof  and  beneath  it  was  afterwards  blocked  up,  and  sedilia 
the  wall-plate,  but  no  straight  joint  is  placed  in  its  stead  during  the  early  pro- 
visible.  All  this  would  rather  favour  gress  of  the  work,  may  have  arisen  from 
the  theory  of  the  apse.  But  on  the  more  funds  being  forihcoming  than  were 
other  hand,  the  exterior  wall  shews  at  first  calculated  on,  the  architect  being 
signs  of  having  been  jointed  into  the  therefore  enabld  to  improve  the  ori- 
buttress,  while  on  the  interior,  all  evi-  g^nal  plan. — J.  P. 
dence  is  destroyed  from  the  whitewash;  '  An  engiavin/  is  given  in  Britton's 
again,  be-"  eath  thereof — from  want  of  "Architectural  Antiquities,"  dated  1818, 
a  good  light  and  from  the  accumula-  shewing  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
tion  of  rubbish  in  the  hollow  of  the  gable  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  the 
vault,  or  perhaps  from  alterations  which  middle  of  the  large  Norman  rose  window 
may  have  been  mnde  in  repairing  the  a  square-headed  Perpendicular  window 
roof — the    negative   evidence    is    not  had  bee n  inserted. 
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examined  the  three  Norman  doorways,  with  their  characteristic  mould- 
ing^ and  sculpture,  the  Yicar  throughout  courteously  accompanying 
the  members,  and  rendering  every  assistance  and  information  in  view- 
ing the  church  which  could  be  desired. 

From  Iffley  the  party  walked  across  the  fields  to 

Cowley  Chitbch. 

Here,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Vicar,  they 
were  received  by  the  Curate  of  the  parish,  who  conducted  them  over 
the  church. 

A  short  history  of  the  village  and  church  was  given  by  Mr.  Jaxes 

PiJLKEB. 

The  village  of  Cowley  consists  of  two,  or  rather  three,  parts — 
Temple  Cowley,  Church  Cowley,  and  what  has  been  called  Middle 
Cowley,  from  being  between  the  two.  Most  of  the  records  relate  to 
Temple  Cowley,  so  called  from  the  Templars  having  a  church  here. 
We  learn  from  their  "  Lieger  Book"  that  in  the  eighth  of  King  Stephen 
(a.s.  1148),  Robert  d'OUly  and  Edith  his  wife  granted  to  the  Knights 
Templars  (besides  what  they  had  before  given  to  them)  land  to  the 
value  of  six  shillings  and  fourpence  per  annum  towards  the  dedieaium 
of  their  church  of  Covele,  near  Oxford,  which  was  now  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  with  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln." 

The  charters  confirming  this  grant,  by  Matilda  and  by  King  Stephen, 
are  printed  in  Dugdale. 

The  mention  of  the  church  is  curious,  but,  so  fwr  as  is  known,  there 
are  no  traces  whatever  of  it,  and  even  the  actual  site  is  doubtful.  This 
may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  which  is 
proved  by  documents  referred  to  by  Tanner,  that  the  Templars  re- 
moved their  house  from  Cowley  early  in  Edward  the  First's  reign, 
or  perhaps  at  the  close  of  that  of  Henry  III.  Considerable  property 
had  been  given  to  the  community  by  Sir  Thomas  Sandford,  temp. 
Richard  I.  (c.  1195). 

A  church,  however,  existed  at  Cowley  quite  independent  of  the 
establishment  of  Knights  Templars;  for  amongst  the  gifts  in  the 
charter  of  Robert  d'Oilly  to  Oseney  Abbey,  in  Oxford  (1149),  there 
occurs  "  the  church  of  Oovelet/,*'  implying  that  the  church  was  already 
in  existence.  The  year  before  only,  as  we  have  seen,  ground  had  been 
granted  by  him  to  the  community  of  the  Templars  towards  the  dedi- 
cation of  their  church,  evidently  distinct  from  that  which  was  now 
granted  to  the  abbey.  The  grant  to  Oseney,  as  confirmed  by  Henry  I., 
is  quoted  in  an  inspeximus  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  words 
occur  distinctly,  *'  the  land  of  Cowley  with  the  church ;"  and  more- 
over, at  the  dissolution,  in  the  V(dor  Ecclesiasticua,  amongst  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Oseney  there  is  an  entry,  "  Cbarch  Cowley,  Rrma,  rector,  ct 
vie,  &c.,  £15,  88.  4d.»' 

So,  then,  there  was  a  church  here,  hoilt  at  least  by  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  given  by  Robert  d'Oilly  to  Oseney,  besides  the 
Temple  Church  which  the  Templars  had  erected  on  the  plot  of  land 
which  he  had  also  given,  but  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  identified  '. 

To  turn  from  the  history  to  the  architecture,  a  first  view  of  Cowley 
Church  would  suggest  that  it  was  an  Early  English  building,  erected 
from  the  foundations  in  the  thirteenth  century;  but  further  consider- 
ation leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  walls,  or  at  least  their  foundations, 
are  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  reason  is,  that  the  doorway  on  the 
south  side,  which  appears  to  be  in  its  original  situation,  is  a  good 
example  of  work  of  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  smaller 
doorway,  now  rebuilt  into  the  new  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  is  also  of  the 
same  character ;  and  more  important  still,  the  imposts  of  the  chancel- 
arch  must  be  assigned  to  that  date.  Possibly  these  were  the  only 
ornamental  portions  worth  preserving,  and  it  is  often  the  case  in 
churches  that  the  doorways  are  the  only  parts  left  remaining  of  the 
original  Norman  fabric.  The  work,  however,  could  scarcely  be  of 
a  date  anterior  to  a.d.  1149,  when  the  church  was  given  to  Oseney. 
That  church  was  most  probably  of  wood,  or  without  any  ornamentation 
whatever  worth  preserving;  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  on  the 
property  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  rich  abbey  like  Oseney,  they  at 
once  set  to  work  to  rebuild  the  church  in  the  style  common  to  the  age. 
Consequently  the  foundations,  possibly  portions  of  the  walls,  and  cer- 
tainly the  two  doorways  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  chanceUarch, 
belong  to  the  close  of  King  Stephen's  reign,  i.e.  e,  1150 — 1154. 

But  in  the  thirteenth  eentwry  it  is  clear  that  they  built  the  present 
chancel,  and  the  question  arises  here,  as  it  arose  in  the  case  of  Iffley, 
whether  they  only  replaced  an  older  chancel  or  an  apse.  That  there 
was  some  building  beyond  the  nave  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  shewn  by 
the  chancel-arch,  or  rather  the  imposts.  It  is  possible  that  the  ar^ 
itself  belongs  to  the  thirteenth-century  chancel,  and  that  there  was 
a  lower  and  a  round  arch  previously.  That  the  walls  of  the  naye  were 
not  carried  on  in  an  eastwardly  direction  beyond  this  arch,  seems  clear 
from  the  existence  of  what  appear  to  be  remains  of  square  buttresses 
on  the  chancel  side  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  nave. 

The  church,  however,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  (or  rather  was  before  the 
alterations  of  1865)  an  interesting  specimen  of  a  plain  parish  church, 

'  It  was  the  intention  of  some  of  the  gested,  therefore,  that  should  any  mem- 
party  to  explore  Cowley  parish,  to  try  ber  of  the  Society  explore  the  ground 
And  discover  the  site ;  but  there  was  with  this  object,  he  should  make  a  com- 
little  time,  and  the  inclement  weather  munication  to  the  Society  on  the  results 
rendered  it  very  improbable  that  they  obtained, 
would  meet  with  succes-.    It  is  sag-  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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■ach  as  was  thought  suitable  during  the  thirteenth  century  for  a  small 
population.  The  plan,  like  that  of  Iffley,  was  a  simple  parallelograni, 
but  with  the  chancel  very  long  and  narrow,  as  compared  with  the 
square  bay  of  its  neighbour.  Out  of  a  total  length  of  about  90  feet, 
the  chancel  is  nearly  30  feet,  leaving  only  60  feet  for  the  nave ;  both 
nave  and  chancel  being  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length.  A 
large  aisle  having  been  recently  thrown  out  both  on  the  north  side 
of  nave  as  well  as  chancel,  has  very  much  altered  the  general  character 
of  the  building,  but  there  are  still  many  features  left  worthy  of  note. 

The  Early  English  three-light  window  in  the  eastern  wall  is  very 
elegant,  and  the  three  short  buttresses  beneath  it  give  a  marked  cha- 
racter to  the  east  end.  We  have  also  a  good  example  of  the  low  side- 
window  remaining  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel^.  After  all  that 
has  been  written  and  said,  and  the  many  theories  which  have  been 
started,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  inserted  in  the  walls 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  those  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration, and  receive  the  Sacrament,  who  from  any  special  cause,  such 
as  disease  (and  chiefly  leprosy,  which  was  the  most  serious  and  most 
repulsive,  as  well  as  the  commonest  of  all),  could  not  enter  the  church 
and  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
the  chancel  was  built  (i.e.  about  1230),  that  attention  was  being  espe- 
cially paid  to  the  sufferings  of  persons  thus  afflicted;  notably  by  the 
Franciscans,  who  made  it  their  especial  duty  to  attend  to  them. 

In  the  chancel,  the  peculiarity  of  the  square-headed  thirteenth-century 
windows  is  to  be  noted,  and  the  aumbries  or  lockers,  one  on  each  side, 
as  also  the  piscina,  are  worthy  of  examination,  though  very  simple. 
In  the  recent  alterations  the  floor  of  the  chancel  appears  to  have  been 
considerably  raised  above  its  original  level. 

In  the  fourteenth  century^  all  that  seems  to  have  been  done  to  the 
church  was  to  put  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  Probably 
before  that  there  were  small  lancet  windows,  and  more  light  was  re- 
quired than  they  gave :  before  the  recent  alterations,  one  or  two  of  such 
lancet  windows  remained  on  the  north  side.  These  fourteenth-century 
windows  are  also  square- headed ;  this  form  being  adopted  mainly, 
perhaps,  because  the  walls  were  low,  and  the  object  was  to  gain  as 
much  light  as  possible.  Still,  square-headed  windows  are  not  uncom- 
mon at  this  time  as  an  architectural  feature,  when  there  is  no  such 
consideration  to  influence  the  form. 

To  this  date  also  may  perhaps  be  assigned  the  frescoes,  traces  of 
which  are  preserved  in  several  places  on  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  and 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave.  On  the  latter,  by  the  side  of  the 
chancel-arch,  there  is  a  good  example  of  a  lady's  head-dress,  which 
is  common  to  monuments  of  about  Edward  the  Second's  time. 

*»  See  Illustration  for  comparison  with  Bij^se^M^dl^^l^OOQlc 
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In  tht  fifteenth  century,  the  chief  addition  was  the  tower  at'the  west 
end.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  replaced  one  previously  existing; 
most  probably  it  was  simply  an  addition. 


Tover  of  Oowley  Ghnioh. 
From  the  "  Architectural  Guide.*' 


It  "  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Horsepath  in  design,  situa- 
tion, proportion,  and  detail,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  this  was 
copied  from  it." 

The  upper  windows  have  lost  their  tracery,  and  they  appear  as  square 
openings,  and  from  the  decay  of  the  stone  seem  to  be  of  a  debased  style; 
but  these  are  of  a  piece  with  the  cornice  and  gargoyles,  which  are  good 
Perpendicular.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  east  window  of  the  tower 
looks  into  the  church ;  this  arises  from  the  roof  of  the  nave  having 
beeu-raised  since  the  tower  was  built. 

The  new  font,  and  the  recent  additions,  were  all  examined,  but  the 
remains  of  the  original  stone  bench  round  the  walls  of  the  nave  were 
looked  for  in  vain,  the  alterations  having  swept  away  all  traces ;  and 
after  some  slight  discussion  on  the  recent  colouring  of  the  church,  the 
party  proceeded  (through  a  snow-storm)  to — 

8t.  Bastholomsw's  Chapel. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  owner  of  the  farm  (Mr.  Pethebs),  the  in. 
teresting  little  chapel  was  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 


bers.    The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  its 
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britfly  reviewed  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  bj  Mr.jAiCES 
Parkkr. 

In  the  Hundred  Rolls  (7  Edw.  I.,  ==  1279)  we  obtain,  perhaps,  the 
most  authentic  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  chape).  In  that 
document  it  is  said  that — 

"  The  House  of  St.  Bartholomew  without  Oxford,  waa  founded  by  the  old 
King  Henry  [1100 — 1135],  who  married  the  good  Queen  Maud,  and  it  was  a»- 
signed  for  the  accommodation  and  support  of  infirm  lepers,  and  it  was  established 
as  a  convent,  namely  for  twelve  brothers,  and  one  chaplain,  for  the  support  of 
whom  the  said  King  arsigned  twenty-three  pounds  of  silver,  and  five  pennies  ^ 
from  the  rent  or  fee- farm  (de  redditu  Oxon.)  of  the  Mayor  and  Bailie  of  Oxford, 
weekly,  to  be  distributed  or  divided  equally  among  the  twelve.  Also  the  jury 
find  that  the  enclosure  about  their  house  was  six  acres  of  bind,  which  were  ex- 
cepted and  taken  out  by  the  King's  command  from  a  certain  place  called  the 
Strowell  which  belongs  to  the  manor  of  Headington." 

From  sources  not  named  (perhaps  in  the  Oriel  College  Archives), 
Anthony  Wood  says  that  the  hospital  was  **  raised  by  the  overplus  of  the 
material  necessary  for  the  King's  building  his  palace  in  Beaumont ^ 
from  whence,  at  the  times  of  the  royal  abode  at  the  palace,  it  sufficiently 
sustained  itself  with  alms  and  broken  meat  from  his  table." 

Of  the  original  building,  no  doubt  mainly  of  wood,  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  any  part  remaining.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  farm  build- 
ings round  the  chapel,  which  are  of  various  dates,  but  chiefly  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century,  are  on  the  old  foundations.  No  moulding  or 
masonry  whatever  appears  to  exist  of  the  twelfth  century  building. 

That  it  was  a  noted  Hospital,  is  shewn  by  the  numerous  gifts  to  it 
incidentally  mentioned  in  after  years  ^.  We  find  Henry  III.  confirming 
the  gift  of  Henry  II.  to  them,  of  "  two  cartloads  of  hay  to  be  taken  in 
the  King's  mead  near  Oseney.  In  the  same  reign,  Fulk  Basset  gave 
the  moiety  of  a  meadow,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  the  Thuxi's 
reign,  Hugh  de  Stanford  gave  land  near  Stanton  St.  John,  and  Walter 
de  Ewer  gave  some  land  adjoining,  and  Matthew  de  Birthrop,  of 
Forest  Hill,  gave  a  load  of  hay  from  a  meadow  there  also.    In  Edward 

•  In  the  Pattnt  Rolls,  51  Hen.  III.  in  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  Beaumont 

m.  29  (1266),  the  entry  stands :— "  Pro  Street,  and  an  engraving  wiU  be  found 

xixi.  XVI.  hd.  ex  firma  civitatis  Oion.  in  Ingram's  "  Memorials."            ^^       _ 

quffi  leprosi  S.  Bartolom»i  extra  Oxon.  ^  Kscaet  Oxon.,  51  Hen.  III.      De  ij 

percipere  dtbent   ex   concefs'tone    pro-  Carectis  fceni  percipiendis  in  prato  Regis 

genitomm  domini   Regis  uti   constitit  juxta  Osney  ex  dono  R.  Hen.  II. 

per  inspect ionem  Rotulorom  in  Scaoc.  Pat.,  51  Hen.  IIl..m.  6.    "Pro  Hoa- 

R<'gis."    This  discrepancy  appears  to  be  nitali  Sci.  Bartolomei  e^^"^.*^-  P^ 

explained  by  Wood,  in  the  suggestion  y  acris  ex  dono  Radulphi  filu  Thom» 

that  the  remaining  £3.  5s.  was  for  the  Astell." 

clothing.  Pat,  ditto,  m.  29. 

J  There  are,  we  believe,  no  remains  Cart.,  2  Edw.  I.,  No.  13. 

now  of  Beaumont  Palace.     Some  years  Cart.,  21  Edw.  I.,  No.  13,  "pro  xix^ 


ago  an  archway  and  some  walls  existed     et  iij/.  pro  pannis.'' 
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tbe  First's  reign,  Hugh  de  Plesset  gave  the  moor  called  CroiveU,  l3ring 
in  Cowley.  After  him,  Andrew  Amery,  of  Temple  Cowley,  gave  half- 
an-acre  in  the  culture  in  Cowley  called  Gersham-atreet  (?),  an  acre  of 
land  near  the  Hospital  in  the  same  lordship,  besides  half-an-acre  in 
Upprn'-haH-furlong^  abutting  on  the  head  land  of  the  Templars^  and 
half-an-acre  in  the  field  called  AttemershendeK  These  gifts,  and 
several  others  similar  in  character,  are  named  in  documents  preserved 
amongst  the  archives  of  Oriel  College,  and  confirmed  by  records  in  the 
Patent  and  other  Kolls  of  Parliament;  and  to  them  may  be  added 
the  gift  of  Juliana,  the  daughter  of  Robert  de  St.  Remigio,  namely 
18d.  per  annum  from  her  mill  at  **  Yyfeley"  {sic),  to  be  paid  by  the 
miller  thereof,  which  gift  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Reginald  Bassett, 
and  Agnes  his  wife. 

Yet  with  all  these  gifts,  from  some  gross  mismanagement,  the  esta- 
blishment, at  the  close  of  Edward  the  First's  reign,  had  been  reduced 
to  great  poverty,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign 
a '  change  had  to  be  made.  All  this  we  learn  from  an  Inapeximus^  made 
fifty  years  afterwards,  and  dated  the  7th  of  May,  35  Edw.  III. 
(i.e.  A.D.  1363),  which  is  preserved  amongst  the  Patent  Rolls.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  the  greater  part: — 

"The  King,  &c.  We  have  examined  (inspeximus)  a  certain  ordinance  made 
respecting  tbe  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  ontnide  Oxford,  an^  enrolled  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  Edward,  late  King  of  England,  and  our  father  (Edw.  II., 
1807 — 1327)  in  these  words. — Memorandum,  that  on  complaint  being  made  by 
the  brothers  of  tbe  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  oatstde  Oxford,  and  in  the 
advowson  of  Margaret,  Qoeen  of  England,  for  her  lifetime,  by  the  grant  of  the 
lord  King  Edward  of  glorious  memory  [Edw.  I.],  and  father  of  the  King  now 
reigning;  it  had  been  shewn  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  King  and  his  conncil, 
that  the  state  of  the  aforesaid  hospital,  through  the  failing  or  tbe  carelessness  of 
the  masters  of  the  same,  who  were  irom  time  to  time  in  office,  was  in  very  many 
ways  impaired,  and  that  the  property  which  had  been  assigned  for  ever  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  said  King  for  the  support  of  the  infirm  brothers  of  the  said 
hospital,  had  been  shamefully  perverted  to  other  uses ;  tbe  said  King,  after  an 
enquiry  made  in  the  presence  of  Senry  de  Harcla,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  outside  the  east  gate  of  Oxford, 
and  according  to  the  writ  of  the  said  King  made  and  returned  in  his  presence; 
and  having  also  further  certified  himself,  by  tbe  charters  and  muniments  of  the 
said  brothers,  shewn  in  his  presence,  concerning  their  first  foundation  by  his 
ancestors. — He,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  restoration  and  honour  of  the 
aforesaid  hospital,  with  his  council  in  the  parliament  held  at  Lincoln  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign  [a.d.  1316],  and  with  the  assent  of  the  aforesaid  Queen  (=Mar- 
garet),  ordained  after  tbe  manner  following. 

"  Imprimis — since  the  aforesaid  Hospital  had  been  anciently  founded  by  his  an- 
cestors, formerly  Kings  of  England,  for  the  support  of  infirm  persons,  and  now  was 

*  The  names  are  worth  investigation.  Perhaps  tradition  may  in  some  cases 
mark  the  spot  ^.^.^.^^^  by  ^OOglc 
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wholly  tenanted  by  brothen  bale  and  ttrong»  contrary  to  tbat  foundation,  he  or^ 
daiued  that  the  brotherB  now  living  in  the  said  hoepital  should  live  there  for  their 
time,  and  shoold  receive  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  [the  emoluments]; 
and  that  when  any  of  the  aforesaid  brothers  die,  or  for  any  reasonable  cause  is  re- 
moved, then,  in  his  place,  one  infirm  brother  shall  be  admitted*  and  thus  shall  it  be 
oontinued  until  the  number  of  six  infirm  brothers  is  completed,  and  afterwards  the 
same  number  of  infirm  brothers  shall  be  retained  for  ever,  of  whom  eadi  one  shall 
receive  weekly,  from  the  property  of  the  said  hospital,  ninepence.  But  when  Uie 
number  of  the  said  infirm  men  is  complete,  and  the  last  but  one  of  the  bale 
brothers  is  dead,  or  for  reasonable  cause  removed,  there  shall  be  admitted  in  hia 
place,  a  brother  hale  and  able  to  labour  (potent  ad  laboramdum)  and  having 
knowledge  of  'agriculture"*'  (oo  gciens  de  wojfnagio)  who  shall  look  after  and 
manage  the  fiinning  of  the  land  of  the  said  hospital,  and  all  things  belonging 
thereto. 

**  And  when  the  last  of  the  said  hale  brothers  is  dead,  or  for  any  reasonable 
cause  removed,  then  in  his  place  another  hale  brother  shall  be  received,  who  is 
able  to  work  and  has  a  knowledge  of  '  curtilage  ",'  and  of  keeping  the  roofing  of 
the  honsee  in  repair  {aciemque  facere  curtilagium  et  cooperire  domoi)  ;  and  they 
shall  do  these  and  other  things  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
said  hospital :  and  each  of  these  two  hale  men  shall  receive  weekly,  ninepence ; 
and  afterwards,  when  any  of  the  said  infirm  brothers  shall  die»  another  infirm 
brother  shall  succeed ;  and  in  the  same  way  when  any  of  the  two  hale  brothers 
shall  die,  another  hale  brother  in  a  similar  condition  shall  succeed. 

**  He  ordained,  moreover,  that  there  should  be  a  Master,  who  should  also  be 
a  Priest,  of  good  and  honest  conversation,  and  who  should  reside  there  Mmself, 
and  should  humbly  and  devoutly  celebrate  Mass  each  day  in  the  chapel  of  the 
said  hospital,  unless  he  should  be  hindered  by  reasonable  cause,  and  should  viut 
at  least  twice  in  the  week  the  infirm  brothers,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  granted  to 
him  by  God,  should  comfort  them  and  administer  to  them  the  Church's  Sacra- 
ments, in  due  order;  and  that  he  should  receive  each  year  six  marcs.*' 

We  thus  learn  from  this  document  the  state  of  the  hospital  in  Ed- 
ward the  Second's  reign,  and  how  the  revenues  were  put  into  proper 
order  in  the  year  1316,  but  the  buildings  do  not  then  seem  to  have 
been  touched.  The  next  document  of  importance,  is  one  preserred  in 
the  Patent  Rolls,  and  dated  the  18th  of  May,  14  Edw.  II.  (a.d.  1321), 
or  ^\e  years  after  the  previous  one,  and  this  mentions  the  restoration 
of  the  chapel.  It  refers  to  the  election  of  a  brother  by  the  £ing*8 
command  under  peculiar  circumstances  :-— 

"The  King  to  his  well  beloved,  the  Master  and  Brothers  of  the  Hoepital 
of  S.  Bartholomew,  near  Oxford,  greeting. 

"Although  amongst  other  things  we  ordained  in  our  Parliament  at  Lincoln 

"»  Dncange,  *.  e.  Oagnagtum,  gives^  signifyiDg  the  plot  of  ground  belonging 

"  Peculium  agricolse,  quo  nomine  com-  to  and  close  to  the  house,  as  Of^KMed  to 

prehenduntur  omnia  tam  jumenta,  quam  the  fields.      Probably  in  this  case  it 

alia  instrumenta,  que  ad  cultum  agro-  would  mean  superintendence  of  the  out- 

rum  et  fruges  colligendas  sunt  neces-  houses,   the  garden,   and  the   g^eral 

saria."     It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  house-work  ;  the  other  brother  having 

land  itself.  to  look  after  the  field-work. 

°  'Curtilage' seems  to  bo  a  legal  term. 
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[then  follows  a  recapitnlation  of  the  mode  of  election  given  ahove].  Inasmuoh 
as,  however,  the  timber*  of  the  chapel  of  the  said  hospital  are  rotten  and  weak, 
and  threaten  ruin ;  and  hecanse  ye  cannot  in  any  way  out  of  the  property  of  the 
said  hospital  repair  this  chapel ;  and  since  John,  son  of  Laurence  Serlhe,  a  hale 
man,  is  willing  to  give  to  the  hospital  of  his  goods  and  chatels  18  marcs  for 
repairing  this  chapel,  on  condition  that  in  the  said  hospital,  on  the  death  of  the 
next  brother  therein  dying,  he  shall  be  admitted  as  a  brother,''  &c,  [Wherefore 
we  order,  &c.,  &o.] 

From  the  Oriel  College  archives,  or  elsewhere,  Wood  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  masters  down  to  this  time  as 
follows : — 

Thomas  de  Stanton,  circa  ▲.!>.  1230      William  de  Westbory,  1318 

John  de  Wotton,  1266      Adam  de  Brome,  5th  March,      1326 

William  de  Brakele,  1290 

And  this  last,  Adam  de  Brome,  who  was  really  the  founder  of  Oriel 
College,  though  his  King  has  the  chief  honour,  seems  to  have  obtained 
the  grant  of  the  Hospital  to  the  College  in  1328.  The  Letters  Patent 
are  dated  from  York,  Feb.  24  « : — 

''And  grant  whoUy  to  the  Scholars  of  Oriel  College,  the  Hospital  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it»  in  Houses,  liands.  Meadows,  Woods,  and  other  rents  and  titles,  to 
them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  for  the  use  of  wholesome  air  in  times  of  pesti- 
lential sicknesses,  conditionally  that  the  said  PVovost  and  Scholars  should  always, 
fit>m  time  to  time,  allow  maintenance  for  one  Chaplain  to  celebrate  divine 
service  at  S.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  every  day,  and  also  sustentation  of  eight 
brothers,"  &c. 

Eight  years  afterwards,  i.e.  in  1336  (9th  of  £dw.  III.),  it  appears 
that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  a  document  dated  from  Kidlington 
(  Cudelington)  on  the  2nd  of  June,  granted  forty  days'  indulgence  to  all 
who  would  devoutly  come  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
on  the  feast  of  the  said  Saint,  or  eight  days  after,  and  there,  with 
prayers,  oblations,  and  gifts,  worship  him,  and  also  of  tbeir  charity 
contribute  relief  towards  the  leprous  alms-folk.  This  seems  to  point  to 
the  chapel  being  theo  in  good  repair  '. 

The  task  of  applying  the  various  dates  mentioned  to  the  existing 
remains  of  tbe  chapel  is  attended  with  great  difBculty.  The  fabric 
contains  two  distinct  classes  of  windows  in  it,  one  class  baving  the 
tracery  and  mouldings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  other  of  the  fowr- 
ieenth.  The  first  view  which  would  naturally  suggest  itself,  would  be 
that  the  building  was  fourteenth  century,  and  had  been  wholly  rebuilt 

»  Cal.  Rotulomm  Patentium,  2  Edw.  feasor's  comb  (the  use  of  which  would 

III.  (p.  1,  m.  25  and  28),  "  De  Annexat.  cure  headaches),  some  of  the  skin  of 

Hospitalis  CoUegio  Oriel."  St.  Bartholomew,  and  bones  of  St.  Ste- 

p  By  an  Escaet  Boll,  we  learn  that  phen  and  of  St.  Andrew,  which  on  high 

amongst  the  relics  here  in  Edward  the  days  and  holidays  were  exhibited. 
Third's  time,  was  St.  Edmund  the  Con- 
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when  John  Berth's  benefaction  was  made  in  1321 4,  and  that  the 
fifteenth-century  windows  had  been  interted ;  bat  a  careful  exaoiination 
of  the  masonry  leads  to  a  different  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  main 
structure  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  two  (at  least)  of  the 
windows  are  preserved  from  some  former  buildmg  and  inserted. 

The  east  window  of  the  chapel,  and  the  westernmost  window  of  the 
two  on  the  south  side  (Plate  III.),  will  be  seen  to  be  of  a  different 
character  of  tracery  from  the  easternmost  window  on  the  south  side 
or  the  single  window  on  the  north  side,  (see  Elevations,  Plates  III. 
and  lY.)  These  latter  have  none  of  the  straight  mullions  which 
mark  so  especially  the  Perpendicular  style.  On  the  contrary,  the 
window  on  the  north  side  has  a  cusped  trefoil,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  which  belongs  especially  to  Edward  the  First's  reign.  In 
the  window  opposite  to  it,  on  the  south  side,  the  tracery  is  somewhat 
broader  and  the  character  later ;  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
necessarily  to  involve  assigning  different  dates  to  them,  and  as  we  do 
not  know  from  what  part  of  the  building  they  were  derived,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  argue  from  their  dissimilarity.  In  the  same  way,  looking 
at  the  remaining  windows,  namely  the  east  window  and  the  western- 
most of  the  south  side,  their  general  character  is  essentially  the  same, 
but  the  details  in  some  respects  differ.  The  straight  line  of  the  mullion 
is  .more,  so  to  say,  developed,  in  the  latter  window  than  in  that  at 
the  east  end.  But  the  tracery  is  not  the  only  evidence.  The  mould- 
ingR,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  plate,  (Plate  V.),  follow  this  order.  The 
mouldings  of  the  two  early  windows  are  comparatively  deeply  carved ; 
those  of  the  two  later,  and  of  the  doorway  at  the  west  end,  are  some- 
what shallow.  They  have  essentially  the  Perpendicular  character,  and 
compared  with  St.  Mary's  Church,  there  is  just  the  same  difference 
between  the  two  classes,  as  between  the  north  aisle,  which  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  nave  with  its  clerestory  windows,  which  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  easternmost  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  side  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel  may  possibly  have 
belonged  to  a  building  of  the  time  of  John  Serth,  or  more  probably  to 
one  erected  by  Adam  de  Brome,  on  it  becoming  the  property  of  Oriel 
College.  The  east  window,  and  the  western  window  on  the  south  side, 
are  in  all  probability  a  century  later. 

The  history  after  the  fourteenth  century  throws  no  light,  as  fiar  as 
can  be  at  present  ascertained,  upon  the  age  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
little  chapel.  In  Richard  the  Second's  reign  commenced  a  series  of  law* 
suits  respecting  the  property,  between  the  city  and  Oriel  College,  which 
have  been  revived  from  time  to  time  down  to  our  own  day. 

•»  Not  that  the  18  marks  (op  £12  =  building  bad  been  of  wood.  Possibly 
present  value  of  say  £120)  would  it  was  the  woodwork  and  roof  onlj 
bave  gone  very  far,  unless  the  wbole     which  were  restored. 
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The  next  erent  in  its  history,  however,  was  the  occapation  of  the 
huilding  as  a  pest-house  in  1643,  hy  people  who  were  afflicted  with 
the  plagae.  Then  came  the  civil  war,  and  during  the  siege  of  Oxford, 
Peshall,  cop3ring  Wood,  says  the  buildings  were  demolished,  and  that 
the  lead  of  the  chapel  was  torn  off  to  make  bullets,  and  the  bell 
was  stolen  "by  the  Saints."  The  date  of  this  was  probably  be- 
tween May  19  and  June  5,  1645,  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  besieged 
Oxford. 

In  1649,  however,  the  whole  of  the  domestic  buildings  were  re- 
erected,  and,  from  a  close  examination,  it  appears  they  were  wholly 
rebuilt  from  the  foundations.  These  are  in  much  decay,  but  the  wood- 
work of  the  doors  is  retained  in  many  of  the  places,  and  although  now 
used  as  stables,  the  original  arrangement  of  the  chambers  can  be  well 
seen.  On  one  of  the  doors  are  the  initials  I.  S  .  .  .  P  It  was  at  this 
time,  no  doubt,  the  ehapel  was  again  restored,  and  the  gable  ends 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a  new  roof  put  on.  The  screen,  with 
the  seats  for  the  choir,  also  exists,  tolerably  perfect ;  and  it  bears  upon 
the  entrance  doorway — 

16  5  1 

o.  c. 

A  chapel  properly  restored,  with  the  choir-seats,  during  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  probably  unique.  The  initials  0.  C,  prominently 
carved  on  the  chancel-screen,  shew  the  ingenuity  of  the  builder ;  while 
standing  for  Oriel  College,  they  might  be  supposed  to  stand  for  the 
Protector  himself,  a  compliment  with  some  humour  in  it. 

The  chapel,  however,  was  still  used,  though  not  regularly.  Anthony 
Wood  refers  to  a  service  still  used  in  his  time,  but  previously  the 
ceremony  must  have  been  imposing.     It  is  thus  narrated  by  him  :  — 

**  On  the  day  of  Ascension  or  Holy  Thursday,  the  Fellows  of  New  College,  after 
their  g^ve  and  wonted  manner,  early  in  the  morning  used  to  walk  to  Bartho- 
lomew's ;  where  they  entered  the  chapel  (being  ready  decked  and  adorned  with 
the  seasonable  fimits  of  the  year),  and  being  seated,  the  chaplain  of  this  place 
used  more  anciently  to  read  a  Psalm  and  chapter  allotted  for  the  day.  This 
ended,  the  Fellows  sang  an  hymn  or  anthem  of  five  or  six  parts,  then  the  second 
Lesson  was  read ;  after  which,  another  hymn  sung,  or  else  a  collect  for  the  day, 
oonsitting  of  as  many  parts.  Then  they  went  np  to  the  altar,  where  stood  a  vessel 
decked  with  tnttyes,  and  therein  offered  a  piece  of  silver,  to  be  divided  among  the 
poor  men.  The  chapel  service  or  ceremonies  ended,  they  walked  in  procession  to 
a  well,  called  Stockwell,  at  the  npper  end  of  the  grove  adjoining  (which,  with  the 
way  from  the  chapel  thereto,  used  anciently  to  be  strewed  with  flowers) ;  where 
being  fixt,  after  an  Epistle  and  Gospel,  as  was  sometimes  used,  they  in  the  open 
place,  like  the  ancient  Druids,  echoed  and  warbled  out  from  the  shady  arbours 
harmonious  melody,  consisting  of  several  parts,  then  most  in  fashion.  But  for 
several  times,  about  twenty-four  years  ago,  they  oommouly  sang  an  oriana,  or 
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else  one  of  Mr.  J.  Welby's  songi  of  fire  parte,  beginning  thos,  « BUrd  by  a  crystal 
fountain,  &c/  which  done,  each  man  departed  home." 

After  examining  the  several  features  of  the  chapel,  the  party  returned 
to  Oxford  at  half-past  five. 


Saturday,  Feb.  19,  1870. 
No.  II. — Abikgdow. 

Paktlt  in  consequence  of  the  inclement  weather,  and  partly  because 
of  the  day  having  heen  fixed  upon  hy  the  University  for  conferring 
of  the  Degrees  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Syra  and  Tenos  and  his 
companioDS  in  the  Theatre,  very  few  assembled  to  join  the  2.25  train 
to  Abingdon. 

On  their  arrival  they  were  met  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Cobhak,  who  con- 
ducted them  first  to  St.  Nicolas  Church,  and  pointed  out  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  structure,  the  main  walls  of  which  were 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  then  took  them  over  the  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  Abbey,  chiefly  consisting  of  Domestic  work,  probably  of 
the  Prior's  House. 

Mr.  CoBHAM  then  conducted  the  party  over  the  ancient  Hospital  and 
Almshouses,  where,  besides  many  interesting  features  in  the  buildings 
themselves,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  curious  account 
of  the  opening  of  Culham  bridge  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign'.  They 
were  then  conducted  over  St.  Helen's  Church,  which  consists  of  five 
remarkable  aisles,  all  of  equal  length.  The  church,  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, with  pews  below  and  gallery-boxes  above,  is  about  to  be  tho- 
roughly restored. 

Before  leaving  Abingdon  they  inspected  the  new  buildings  for  the 
Grammar  School,  which  seemed  to  be  very  ably  arranged,  and  are  very 
effective  in  their  general  appearance.  They  also  saw  the  Parish  Schools, 
which  had  lately  been  erected. 

In  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  the  party,  it  is  proposed  to  repeat 
the  excursion  in  a  future  Term,  when  a  fuller  account  of  the  objects 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  given  in  the  Society's  Report. 

'  See  Quide. 
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Saturday,  Fsh.  26,  1870. 
No.  III. — CoaoEs,  Witney,  akd  Minsteb  Lotell, 

A  SMALL  party  left  Oxford  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train  to  Witney. 
They  first  visited  Cogoes  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E. 
G.  Bbutok. 

The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  north 
chantry  chapel,  and  tower.  The  tower  is  placed  diagonally  across  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  church,  (see  the  woodcut  on  p.  143.) 

The  south  aisle  is  of  Early  English  work,  and  is  divided  from  the 
nave  by  an  arcade  of  two  bays,  springing  from  square  responds.  The 
column  in  the  centre  is  circular,  and  has  a  carved  capital  and  square 
abacus. 

The  chancel-arch  and  part  of  nave  and  the  chantry  chapel  are  of  the 
Decorated  style,  with  some  good  examples  of  mouldings  of  that  period. 
The  arcade  between  the  chantry  and  chancel  deserves  careful  study. 
Under  the  easternmost  arch  is  a  recumbent  tomb,  with  the  effigy  of 
a  female.  The  ball-flower  ornament  is  used  in  the  chantry  and  on  the 
tomb.  The  tomb  is  evidently  of  the  same  date  as  the  chantry,  which 
was  probably  erected  for  the  celebration  of  mass  for  the  soul  of  the 
person  whose  effigy  Is  placed  on  the  tomb. 

The  north  aisle  and  tower  are  Transition  work,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  chancel  and  western  end  of  nave  are  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  buttresses  of  the  chantry  chapel 
were  probably  built,  and  the  cornice,  containing  carved  figures  holding 
musical  instruments,  was  inserted. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  an  interesting  piece  of  Domestic 
work,  called  the  Priory,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  vicarage.  The 
easternmost  and  principal  chamber  was  originally  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  but  it  is  now  divided  by  a  floor,  and  the  roof  is  hidden  by 
the  plaster.  The  chief  window,  also,  which  was  near  the  roof,  is  blocked 
up,  but  its  outline  can  be  seen  from  the  inside.  A  good  lancet  window 
looks  out  on  the  south  side  towards  the  church.  The  western  chamber 
was  divided  into  two  stories :  the  lower  one  probably  for  the  kitchen 
and  offices. 

This  was  probably  the  Prior^s  Souse,  whose  duties  were,  besides 
attending  to  the  services  of  the  church,  to  collect  the  revenue,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  mother  church  of  Fecamp. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  are  very  perfect  remains  of  a  Moat, 
enclosing  a  quadrangular  space,  such  as  may  well  have  served  for  a  house, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  a  castle,  in  the  twelfth  century.    Possibly,  William 


de  Arsic  may  have  built  it,  and  resided  here,  on  the  manor  haviner  bccn^. 
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given  to  him  by  the  Conqueror  for  his  Berviees  in  defending  Dover 
Castle.  This  was  iboat  1..D.  1083,  after  the  disgrace  of  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Bayeox,  who  had  been  abusing  his  English  revenues,  in  order  to  obtain 
his  nomination  to  the  papacy,  but  was  discovered  by  the  King,  and  his 
lands  confiscated.  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  manor  of 
Cogges  appears  in  the  Domesday  Survey  amongst  the  lands  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bayeux  is,  that  the  survey  was  some  years  in  progress,  and 
this  part  was  finished  before  the  disgrace  of  Odo. 

As  far  as  could  be  observed,  there  were  no  traces  of  walls.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  greater  part  of  the  castle,  or  fortress,  was  of 
wood,  and  trusted  for  its  defence  mainly  to  its  earthworks. 

On  returning  from  Cogges  the  party  took  luncheon,  and  then  visited 

WiTKET  Chubch. 

In  consequence  of  a  previous  engagement,  the  Bector  was  prevented 
from  personally  receiving  the  members,  but  be  most  kindly  afibrded 
them  every  facility  for  inspecting  the  church. 

The  church  at  Witney  is  a  large  and  beautiful  structure ;  it  is  cruci- 
form in  plan,  with  a  central  tower,  and  has  aisles  to  both  sides  of  nave 
and  west  side  of  both  the  transepts.  The  nave  walls  are  evidently  of 
Korman  date,  the  arches  having  been  inserted.  The  north  door  and 
porch,  which  is  Norman,  seems  to  contradict  this,  but  it  has  probably 
been  rebuilt,  the  old  materials  having  been  carefully  preserved. 

The  central  tower,  the  north  and  south  transepts,  and  aisles,  are  Early 
English,  with  fourteenth  century  additions,  and  there  are  western  aisles 
of  the  latter  period  to  both  transepts. 

The  end  of  the  north  transept  has  the  remains  of  a  crypt,  the  vaulting 
of  which  must  have  been  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
nave.  It  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  Burford,  where  the  vault- 
ing is  still  perfect,  and  the  original  floor-level  and  altar  space  is  stiU 
visible.  They  are  so  nearly  alike  as  probably  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  same  person. 

The  fine  spire  of  this  church  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  consider- 
able distance  round  Witney.  The  whole  church  has  lately  been  re- 
stored under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Q.  E.  Street. 

The  party  thence  proceeded  to 

MiKSTEE  LovELL  Fbioey  Chuech  aitd  Maitoe-hottse. 

Here  Mb.  Jakes  Pareeb  made  some  remarks  upon  the  history  of  the 
place,  and  on  the  Architectural  Itemains. 

Minster  Lovell  Church  originally,  like  that  of  Cogges,  belonged  to 
the  Alien  Priory  which  was  established  here.  The  chief  authority  is 
from  a  Roll  of  Pleas,  which  was  fortunately  preserved  in  the  chapter- 
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house  of  Westminster,  in  which  it  is  recorded  "that  William  Lewell 
(Lovell)  brought  an  assize  of  moiety  of  the  Church  of  Minster  Lovell 
against  the  abbot  of  Ivry,  who  pleaded  that  the  church  was  not  vacant, 
because  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Ivry  were  ^thereof  rector,  of  the  gift 
of  Maud,  the  mother  of  the  said  William  Lupel  (Lovell),  and  by  his 
assent  and  consent;  and  that  she  had  confirmed  it  by  her  deed,  which 
testified  that  the  said  Maud,  with  consent  of  her  son,  gave  to  the 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Ivry,  and  the  monks  serving  God  there, 
the  Church  of  Minster,  with  all  things  which  to  the  right  of  the  said 
church  were  known  to  belong.** 

They  shewed  also  a  charter  of  William,  formerly  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
(Qy.  William  of  Blois.  1203—1209),  "that  William  Lovell  had  given  in 
perpetual  alms,  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Ivry,  the  parsonage  of  Minster, 
and  that,  on  the  presentation  of  Robert,  the  abbot,  and  monks  of  Ivry, 
be  had  instituted  Henry,  a  clerk,  to  the  vicarage,'*  &c. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  add  one  or  two  notes  upon  this  document. 
The  Alien  Priories,  of  which  this  was  one,  were  cells  of  religious 
houses,  which,  although  in  England,  belonged  to  foreign  monasteries. 
They  were  chiefly  Benedictine.  When  any  manors  or  tithes  were 
given  to  foreign  convents,  and  this  frequently  happened,  from  the  influx 
of  foreign  nobles  which  had  taken  place  on  the  Conqueror*s  invasion, 
the  monks  built  a  small  convent,  for  the  reception  of  two  or  three 
members,  to  look  after  their  estates.  As  these  increased  in  value, 
a  large  balance  was  often  transmitted  to  the  parent  abbey.  A  large 
proportion,  from  the  reason  before  mentioned,  of  the  Alien  Priories 
in  England  were  cells  to  monasteries  in  Normandy,  and  Ivry  is  one  of 
them.  It  lies  a  little  to  the  south  of  Lisieux,  and  the  plain  of  Ivry  is 
noted  for  the  important  battle  which  was  gained  there  by  Henri  FV. 

A  word,  too,  may  be  added  as  to  the  name  of  "Lovell,**  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  nickname.  A  certain  Ascelin  Govel 
de  Percival  was  nicknamed  **  Lupellus :"  he  was  the  son  of  Robert  de 
Brecherval,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  his  own  son  was 
called  William  Govel,  Earl  of  Ivry,  but  from  the  nickname  of  the 
Lupellus,  the  name  Lupel,  Lewel,  and  Lovel  (the  last  evidently  derived 
as  much  from  Govel),  were  given,  and  so  it  remained.  It  seems  that, 
as  early  as  the  8th  of  Henry  I.  (1107),  the  name  of  the  place,  Minster, 
has  this  surname  attached,  for  there  is  a  record  of  a  grant  which  be 
makes  to  the  monks  of  Thame  of  two  mills  at  Minster  Lovel '. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  priory  we  learn  nothing  from  the 
records.     We  can  only  suppose  that  it  followed  other  Alien  Priories. 

'  There   was   a   book   published   in  Its  author  was  anonymous,  but  sup- 
George  the  Second's  reign,   giving  a  posed  to  be  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  is 
genealogical  history  of  the  house  of  attack^  as  such  by  Horace  Walpole. 
Ivry,    Lovel,  Percival,  and   Goumey. 
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In  Edward  the  First's  reign,  in  the  war  with  France,  they  were  seized 
upon  (a.d.  1281),  but  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign  they  were  restored, 
only  to  be  again  confiscated  by  hint  in  1337.  Peace  being  proclaimed, 
the  estates  were  given  back  in  1361 ;  and  sequestered  again  in  lUchard 
the  Second's  reign.  Henry  lY.  seems  to  have  favoured  these  Alien 
Priories,  but  under  Henry  V.  they  were  dissolved,  and  the  estates  vested 
in  the  crown,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions'.  Edward  IV.  in  his 
first  year  (1461),  granted  the  lands  to  Eton  College,  in  whom  the 
property  is  still  vested. 

Of  the  manor,  the  history  can  be  tolerably  accurately  traced.  It 
seems  throughout  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Lovell  fiamily 
down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  We  find  a  John  Lovell  possessed  of  it, 
who  was  made  Governor  of  Northampton,  and  who  went  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward  I.  (a.]).  1287).  His 
son  John  was  summoned  to  Parliament  ten  years  afterwards.  We  find, 
in  the  ninth  of  Edward  II.  (1314),  John,  Lord  Lovell,  marries  Maud, 
sister  of  Lord  Bumell,  and  becomes  possessed  of  Acton  Bumell.  About 
1400,  a  Lord  John  Lovell  married  the  heiress  of  Robert  de  Holland, 
and  styles  himself  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland.  It  seems,  in  1415,  the 
peerage  became  extinct,  but  it  was  revived  again  temp.  Henry  Vf. 
(1425),  by  William  Lovell;  and  it  is  to  this  man  that  we  owe  the  pre- 
sent  church,  and  what  remains  of  the  manor-house. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  vestige  whatever  left  of  the  older 
priory  buildings,  or  of  the  older  church.  The  cruciform  structure 
which  we  now  see  is  all  of  one  design  and  of  one  date,  namely,  soon 
after  1425.  We  do  not,  unfortunately,  know  the  precise  date  of  the 
Dedication. 

As  a  church  it  deserves  careful  study,  and  our  Society  has  issued 
accurate  working  drawings,  as,  in  many  respects,  it  is  well  suited  for 
a  pattern  to  follow  in  its  general  plan,  as  well  as  in  many  of  its  details. 

Its  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  the  four  arms  being  nearly  equal, 
and  the  central  tower  being  mainly  supported  on  four  detached  piers, 
with  the  angles  chamfered  ofi^,  so  as  to  allow  to  the  congregation,  as 
much  as  possible,  a  view  of  the  high-altar.  The  arrangement  really 
resolves  itself  into  four  large  hagioscopes,  or  squints.  (See  Plate  VI. 
and  engraving  on  p.  189.)  The  tracery  of  the  windows  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  arches  are  worthy  of  attention,  as  being  exceedingly 
characteristic  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  tomb,  also, 
representing  the  founder,  which  stands  in  the  north  transept,  though 
now  much  mutilated,  was  carefully  examined. 

The  large  hanob-house  is  equally  deserving  of  attention.  It  must 
have  been  of  vast  dimensions,  because,  although,  as  is  evident,  very 
much  has  been  destroyed,  a  great  deal  remains.    It  is  interesting  in  the 

•  See  Rymer*8  F<xdera,  vol.  ix.  p.  283. 
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hUtorj  of  Domestic  Architecture,  as  it  is  entirely  Domestic,  and  seems 
to  have  entirely  lost  the  military  aspect,  which  commonly  belongs  to 


'hVt.  i.>.L.k,r.'i',l   III 


Interior  of  Minster  Lovell  Church,  eirea  li30*. 


houses  of  such  great  extent  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  is  In 
so  ruinous  a  state,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  original  desti- 
nation of  the  several  large  rooms.  The  central  hall  itself  is  somewhat 
puzzling,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  dining-hall,  but 
rather  as  a  hall  in  the  modern  sense,  namely,  a  large  entrance  chamber^; 
the  whole  building  has  been  most  shamefully  used.  Mainly  for  con- 
venience of  farming  purposes,  a  road  has  been  cut  through  the  middle, 
and  the  stones  scattered  and  used  for  repairing  walls. 

There  are  one  or  two  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
building,  and  they  may  perhaps  here  be  noted,  although  they  do  not 
bear  in  any  way  on  the  architectural  history,  for  after  the  completion 


*  From  the  account  of  Minster  Lovell 
published  by  the  Society. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that,  before 
any  more  is  destroyed,  some  member 
would  make  a  measured  plan  of  it,  so 

o2 


that  it  might  be  preserved  in  the 
Society's  portfolios.  There  is  a  view 
in  Buck,  which  shews  a  great  deal  to 
have  been  standing  within  the  past 
century,  which  has  now  gone. 
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of  the  church  and  manor-homey  no  alterttioQ  or  addition  of  any  kind 
teems  to  have  been  made. 

In  the  first  jear  of  Richard  the  Third's  reign  (1483),  Francis  Lord 
Lovell  was  made  Yiscoant  There  is  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
ceremony  preserved  in  a  MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum  ^,  which  shews 
the  numerous  titles  which  the  family  had  now  acquired  : — 

"Item  on  the  12th  day,  the  Kioge  heing  in  redines,  the  said  Lord  was  ap- 
parelled in  hia  parliament  rohes,  and  lo  bronght  from  the  King's  wardrobe 
between  the  Lord  Morley  and  the  Lord  Fitzhagh,  with  the  Officers  of  Aimes 
before  him,  until  they  came  into  the  King's  great  chamber,  .  .  .  when  the 
serrants  cried  oat, '  Largesse  de  poissant  et  Noble  Visconte  Lovell,  Seignler  de 
Hdland,  de  Bnmel,  Deyneconrt,  et  de  Grey  de  Botherfield.' " 

This  is  the  same  Lord  Lovell  whose  name  occurs  in  the  well*known 

distich : — 

«  The  Cat,  the  Rat,  and  Lovel  the  dog. 
Role  all  England  under  the  Hog." 

The  other  names  representing  Sir  William  Cateshy,  Sir  R.  Radcliffe, 
and  the  King.  Collingboume,  the  author  of  the  rhyme  was,  however, 
executed  for  it. 

Lord  Lovell  sided  with  Richard  III.,  and  fought  at  Bosworth.  He 
also  fought  at  Newark  afterwards,  in  the  3rd  of  Henry  VII.  (1487), 
and  he  was  reported  to  have  been  slain;  but  eye-witnesses  asserted 
that  he  was  seen  swimming  the  river  Trent,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
have  escaped  to  his  house  at  Minster  Lovell,  and  while  lying  concealed 
here,  to  have  been  starved  to  death.  The  matter  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  interesting  controversy,  the  tradition  of  the  place  being  that 
he  was  dependent  for  his  supply  of  food  upon  a  servant,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  convey  it  secretly  to  the  vault,  but  who,  dying  suddenly, 
and  not  having  transmitted  the  secret  to  any  other,  left  his  master  to 
starve,  together  with  his  dog,  who  was  the  companion  of  his  solitude. 

The  following  is  the  piece  justificatif^  but  it  must  be  remarked  that 
it  rests  wholly  upon  a  mere  hearsay,  while  those  who  had  lived  on  the 
spot,  and  were  living  not  long  after,  when  the  buildings  were  taken 
down,  seem  not  to  have  preserved  any  record  of  the  discovery. 

A  letter  from  William  Cowper,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Fatliament,  con- 
cerning the  supposed  finding  of  the  body  of  Francis,  Lord  Lovell : — 

"  HEBTnrGFOBDBUBT  PaBK, 

7  Aug.  1787. 
"Sib, 

"  I  met  t'other  day  with  a  memorandom  I  had  made  some  years  ago,  perhaps 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  Yon  may  remember  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  History 
of  Henry  VI 1.,  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Stoke,  says  of  the  Lord  Lovell, 

>  Additional  MS.,  6,113,  fol.  184. 
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who  WM  among  the  rebels,  that  he  fled  and  swam  over  the  Trent  on  horseback, 
bat  could  not  recover  the  farther  side  by  reason  the  steepness  of  the  bank*  and  so 
he  was  drowned  in  the  river.  Bat  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  hot  states 
that  he  lived  long  after  in  a  cave  or  vault.  A  propos  to  this;  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1728,  the  present  Dake  of  Ratland  related  in  my  hearing,  that  aboat  tweaty 
years  then  before,  viz.  in  1708,  apon  occasion  of  new  laying  a  chimney  at  Minster 
Lovell,  there  was  discovered  a  large  vaalt  ander  g^and,  in  which  was  the  entire 
skeleton  of  a  man  as  having  been  sitting  at  a  table,  which  was  before  him,  with 
a  book,  paper,  pen,  &c.  In  another  part  of  the  room  lay  a  cap,  all  mach  moal- 
dered  and  decayed,  which  the  family  and  others  jadged  to  be  the  Lord  Lovel, 
whose  exit  has  hitherto  been  so  nncertain." 

•*  W.  COWPBB.*' 

The  party  returned  to  Witney  in  good  time  for  the  train,  reaching 
Oxford  at  about  eight  o*clock. 


Saturday,  March  5,  1870. 

No,  IV. — BiKSET  AJWD  GODSTOW. 

A  walk  to  Wytham  had  been  announced,  but  the  weather  having 
prevented  the  necessary  excavations,  it  was  determined  to  postpone  it 
till  the  following  Saturday.  As,  however,  a  considerable  number  of 
members  had  assembled  on  the  Seven- Bridge  Eoad,  they  walked  to 
Binsey  Church  instead.  There  Mr.  James  Pabkeb  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  place,  which,  he  said,  was  more  interesting  from  its  legendary 
than  for  its  authentic  history.  He  hegan  by  quoting  from  an  anony- 
mous '*  Life  of  St.  Frideswide : " — 

"  King  Algar,  inflamed  by  love  of  Frideswide,  soaght  her  in  marriage,  although 
she  was  a  nan. 

"  Frideswide  took  flight  in  a  small  boat  which  she  found,  and  was  carried  down 
the  Thames  to  Benson  {(td  Bensonam),  a  town  ten  miles  distant  hence ;  and  here 
she  took  refoge  in  a  neigbboaring  wood,  where  she  lay  concealed  in  a  disused 
pigstye,  which  was  covered  with  ivy. 

"  Algar  threatened  the  city  of  Oxford  with  destruction  because  he  could  not 
find  Frideswide.  Algar  was  miraculously  struck  blind  in  punishment  of  his 
tyranny.  Hence  great  fear  has  come  upon  the  Kings  of  England,  so  that  thence- 
forth  none  of  Algar's  successors  dare  enter  Oxford. 

*'  Frideswide  lived  in  the  above-named  solitaxy  place  nearly  three  yean^  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants. 

**  Frideswide  having  taken  a  boat,  came  at  length  to  a  plot  of  ground  near  the 
city  of  Oxford,  which  is  called  Buseneia,  where  she  oonstruoted  an  oratory  and 
buildings. 

'*  At  the  prayers  of  Frideswide  a  spring  of  water  burst  forth  in  I%om^yrL 

**  8.  Frideswida  died  in  the  14  Calends  of  November.  She  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  S.  Mary,  at  Oxford,  near  the  Thames  ^'' 

T  Printed  hi  Lelandi  CoUectamea,  libello  ince'rti  auctoris  de-vita  SanctsB 
vol.  i.  p. 482  (p. 279,  in  ed.  1774).    "Ex     Frideswid®  Virginis." 
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lo  another  life  of  St.  Frideswide,  the  MS.  of  which  it  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  part  of  the  storj, 
which  runs : — 

"  At  length  she  returned  to  Oxford,  and  that  she  ghoold  not  be  fonnd  burden- 
lome  to  her  sistera  who  had  joined  a  nunnery,  she  erected  an  oratory  and  huild- 
ing^  in  a  certain  place  near  the  city,  surrounded  with  many  trees,  called  Tliom- 
biri ;  and  by  her  prayers  and  virtue  she  obtained  a  spring  of  water  whidi  flows 
still  to  this  very  day." 

The  Oseney  Register  says  that  St,  Frideswidc — 

"  peacefully  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  which  was  then  called  Tham^yrie, 
but  now  Bensey,  And  while  strolling  about  the  place,  she  caused  by  her  prayers 
a  spring  to  burst  forth  '." 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  Registers  of  St.  Frideswide  which  relates  to 
this  place,  namely,  that  **  Beneseye  and  other  chapels  was  gpranted  to 
the  prior  and  canons  of  S.  Frideswide  in  32  Henry  I.  (1132)'."  Be- 
yond this  the  record  appears  to  be  entirely  silent. 

Respecting  the  name  of  the  place,  it  may  be  said  that  its  termination 
points  to  it  being  one  of  the  many  islands^  which  the  branches  of  the 
stream  make  going  up  the  Thames  from  Oxford ;  we  have  first  the 
Ousen-ey,  then  the  Medl-ey  (Middle-ey),  and  then  Bins-ey.  Although 
it  cannot  be  determined  what  the  prefix  means,  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  it  does  not  mean,  because  an  anti- 
quary of  great  distinction  in  his  day  has  written  upon  this  point,  and 
it  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  kind  of  reasoning  which  prevailed  some 
hundred-and-fifly  years  ago.     Heame  thus  records  his  opinion  : — 

"  The  place  is  called  Butcneia  in  old  books,  and  indeed,  I  take  Butney  to  be 
righter  than  Bintey.  Which  if  it  will  be  allowed,  it  will  confirm  what  is  said  in 
old  story  about  Oxford's  standing  formerly  more  north-west  than  it  does  at  pre- 
sent. . .  .  The  first  part  therefore  of  Binsey,  according  to  the  old  way  of  writing, 
must  be  the  same  with  the  Greek  Ms,  and  the  latter  must  be  from  the  water. 
Here  was  a  remarkable  ford,  and  the  oxen  being  drove  over  the  river  there- 
abouts, and  so  crossing  again  above  Holywell  Church,  gave  a  proper  occasion  for 
the  name ;  1  look  upon  it  to  have  been  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  this  part 
of  England  for  the  passage  of  oxen,  and  if  so  it  will  then  be  no  wonder  that  both 
Oxford  and  Busney  should  be  read  of  in  old  writings,  whereas  it  will  look  some- 
thing strange  that  others  of  gpreat  authority  should  derive  Ox  from  Oute,  as  if  it 
were  a  corruption  of  IsU,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  produce  one  instance  of  it  being 
called  either  Ite-ford  or  Ouseford,  either  in  the  Saxon  Annals,  or  in  other  old 
writings'*." 

'  Ex  Registro  Oseneyen  in  BihL  Cot-  ^  In  Gulielmi   Keubrigensis    Histo- 

toniana.    Printed  in  Dugdale,  ed.  1846,  riam,  &c.     NotsB  Thom»   Heamii  et 

vol.  ii.  p.  143.  Spicilegium.    (Oxonii,   1719,  pp.  768. 

•  Begist  S.  Prideswida   in   C.C.C,  769.) 
MS.  CartsB,  416,  417. 
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Serious  refutation  of  this  argument  is  needless,  because  he  omits  the 
main  point  in  it,  namely,  why  the  place  should  be  called  by  a  Greek 
name.  The  answer  to  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence  of  the 
name  Ousenfordy  is  that  we  have  no  written  records  relating  to  these 
parts  till  after  the  Saxon  changes  of  names  had  taken  place,  and  hence 
we  have  to  look  for  the  traces  of  the  British  words  only  in  oral 
tradition  ®. 

Then  turning  to  the  history  of  Binset  Chttech,  Mr.  Parker  said  that 
it  had  probably  been  rebuilt  soon  after  it  was  granted  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Frideswide  in  1132.  The  spot  is  most  likely  the  same  as  that 
where,  according  to  the  legends,  there  had  stood  a  small  chapel,  built 
"  of  watlyn  and  rough  hewn  tymber," 

The  walls  of  the  naVe  are  mainly  twelfth-century  work,  and  the 
double  bell-turret  over  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  (an  uncommon  posi- 
tion) is  also  Trans- Norman.  The  south  doorway  exhibits  the  transi- 
tional stage  from  the  nail-head  ornament  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
dog-tooth  of  the  thirteenth.  The  chancel  is  a  few  years  later  than  the 
nave.  The  old  wooden  church  may  have  had  a  stone  chancel,  but 
the  present  one  was  intended  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  new  edi6ce. 


Low  Side-window,  Blnaey. 
From  the  "  Olowary  of  Architecture.* 


Low  Side-window,  Gowley. 
From  the  ''Architectural  Guide.' 


The  chancel-arch  might  be  Transition  Norman,  but  for  a  chamfer,  which 
stamps  it  as  Early  English.     The  east  wall  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1833. 

«  See  the  notes  to  a  paper  on  "  Dor-      1868,  and  printed  in  the  present  volnme, 
Chester,"  respecting  the  Tam-Ise,  read     p.  93. 
before  the  Society  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
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in  cooseqaence  of  the  foundation  having  given  way,  bat  the  character 
has  been  preaenred.  Except  a  foorteenth-century  window  on  the  south 
side  (since  restored)  the  chancel  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henry  HI. 
There  are  square-headed  sedilia,  a  piscina,  and  also  a  low  side-window 
on  the  south  side.  The  latter  is  very  simple,  and  may  well  be  compared 
with  that  at  Cowley,  lately  visited  by  members  of  the  Society.  They 
are,  moreover,  almost  contemporary. 

The  west  wmdow  of  the  church  is  Early  English,  but  under 
it  we  see  another  which  was  inserted  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  give 
light.  The  small  narrow  windows  were  then  replaced  by  larger  ones 
of  Perpendicular  character*  At  this  time,  too,  the  existing  roof  appears 
to  have  been  put  on.  The  font  might  belong  to  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  but  has  been  considerably  renewed.  There  are  some 
fragments  of  old  glass  in  the  east  window. 

The  church  altogether  has  a  primitive  appearance.  Standing  as  it 
does  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  and  that  a  very  small  and  poor  one  '. 
we  muet  not  expect  to  find  the  numerous  changes  which  took  place  in 
larger  and  wealthier  parishes.  The  well  so  long  famed  by  tradition 
as  8.Margar$f»  welly  does  not  appear  to  flow  now.  The  drainage 
of  the  upper  meadows  has  probably  diverted  the  supply.  According 
to  Heame  it  was  situated  at  the  **  west  side  of  the  chapel  ^" 

Mr.  Bbuton  said  that  a  well  existed  till  within  a  few  years  ago  just 
under  the  Ea%t  window. 

On  the  way  back  to  Oxford  the  party  stopped  at 

GODSTOW, 

where  Mr.  James  Pabxxb  made  some  remarks  on  the  remains  of  the 
Kunnery.  The  general  history  of  the  Nunnery,  and  the  events  associated 
with  it,  have  already  been  considered  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  ^ 
The  remains  now  to  be  seen  belong  entirely  to  the  later  history.  The 
great  church  founded  in  King  Stephen's  time  can  no  longer  be  even 
traced.  From  the  views  which  were  taken  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
before  the  tower  was  pulled  down,  and  from  an  outline  sketch  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  church  lay  to 
the  north  of  the  enclosure,  the  present  north  wall  of  which  probably 
marks  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  and  the  road  from  Wytham  to 
Ch>dstowe  Bridge  passes  over  the  ground  which  would  have  been 
occupied  by  the  north  aisle.  The  high  altar  probably  stood  in  a  line 
with  the  present  eastern  wall  of  the  enclosure,  and  near  to  the  above- 
named  road,  as  well  as  to  the  present  stream,  which  stream,  it  should 


*  In  1771  there  were  twelve  inha-         •  See  Heame's  Textm  Roffetms  for 
bited  houses.    The  census  of  1861  sbews     the  traditioDal  account  of  this  well, 
fifteen.  f  Read  Feh.  1870.  See  Report,  p.  144 
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be  remarked,  is  not  the  old  line  of  the  river,  but  a  comparatively  recent 
course  made  in  connection  with  the  Thames  navigation. 

The  tall  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  shewn  in  several 
views,  and  was  only  demolished  in  1810;  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  was  convenient  to  use  as  a  stone-quarry. 

The  present  enclosure  probably  marks  the  boundaries  of  the  Nunnery, 
as  it  was  first  established,  and  yet  there  are  no  parts  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  wall,  the  plinth  of  the 
fifteenth  century  remains  entire,  and  it  must  be  concluded  therefore 
that  at  this  time  the  older  wall  was  removed  from  its  very  foundations. 
The  Domestic  buildings  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  open  space  in  the 
centre — indeed,  at  the  south-west  angle  portions  of  these  remain, 
shewing  traces  of  a  window,  &c. 

The  most  perfect  part  is  the  small  chapel  remaining  at  the  south- 
eastern corner,  and  this  is  worthy  of  especial  note  on  account  of  the 
arrangement — which  was  common  in  mediaeval  mansions,  but  which  is 
in  hardly  any  instance  adopted  in  these  days.  There  has  been,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  traces  of  the  beams,  a  floor  over  only  half  the  chapel. 
The  eastern  half,  or  sacrarium,  with  the  altar,  was  the  whole  height 
of  the  building,  while  the  western  portion  was  divided  into  two  stories. 
In  the  lower  part,  strangers  and  work-people  could  assemble,  the  upper 
being  in  this  case  reserved  for  the  nuns,  as  in  the  castle  or  mansion  it 
was  reserved  for  the  lord  and  his  family.  A  screen  only  separated 
each  chamber  from  the  sacrarium,  so  that  the  congregation  assembled 
in  one  could  witness  the  service  without  being  seen  by  those  in  the  other 
chamber.  This  also  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  the  nuns, 
whither  Fair  Rosamond's  body  was  translated  when  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  commanded  it  to  be  turned  out  of  the  church. 

A  curious  instance  of  a  hagioscope,  or  opening  towards  the  altar, 
remains  perfect.  It  was  evidently  used  from  the  outside,  and  probably 
the  intention  was  that  the  sacristan,  or  some  appointed  oflicer,  watched 
for  the  elevation,  and  then  rang  the  bell  to  inform  those  of  the  esta- 
blishment who  were  not  within  the  building. 

The  several  streams  bounding  the  Nunnery,  and  the  meadows  named 
in  the  charter,  also  remain. 

The  party  then  returned  to  Oxford, 
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Saturday,  March  12,  1870. 

No.  V. — Wttham  Ain)  Wolvercot. 

A  large  party  of  members,  headed  by  the  Presidbnt  op  the  Societt, 
started  at  2.15  p.m.  for  Wttham.  They  went  first  to  the  field  on 
Mr.  Solloway*8  farm  where  British  remains  had  lately  been  discovered. 
In  order  that  these  might  be  inspected  advantageously,  excavations  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Society  (under  the  direction  of  Professor  Rol- 
leston)  from  an  early  hoar  in  the  morning.  Unfortunately  no  human 
remains  had  been  discovered,  as  during  former  excavations. 

When  from  forty  to  fifty  persons  had  assembled  at  the  pits,  Professor 
BoLLBSTOK  gave  some  account  of  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made, 
though  deferring  some  of  his  remarks  to  a  future  occasion,  when  be 
hoped  to  exhibit  the  bones,  &c.,  at  the  University  Museum.  Most  of  the 
human  frames  have  been  found  extended  at  full  length,  with  the  heads 
east  and  the  feet  west,  but  this  position  was  probably  accidental.  Some 
of  the  bodies  were  found  coiled  round,  with  the  knees  within  ten  inches 
of  the  chin.  They  had  been  put  in  before  becoming  rigid ;  and  this 
mode  of  interment  seems  to  have  been  adopted  so  as  to  save  trouble 
b  excavating  when  there  were  no  metal  tools.  Very  few  ornaments 
have  been  found,  but  with  the  remains  of  a  female  were  discovered 
two  boars'  tusks  and  a  flint.  Immediately  above  these  places  of  in- 
terment are  traces  of  human  habitation,  broken  pottery,  and  bones 
of  cattle,  dogs,  pig^,  and  other  domestic  animals.  The  Britons  osed  to 
eat  horse-flesh,  until  they  were  dissuaded  from  so  doing  by  Christian 
missionaries,  who  also  objected  to  their  practice  of  wearing  beards  ! 

Mr.  James  Pabkeb  remarked,  that  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the 
low-level  gravel  had  probably  increased  since  the  time  of  the  Britons. 
The  short  holes  are  clearly  graves.  The  long  ones,  which  alternate 
with  these,  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as  habitations.  The  graves 
were  not  dug  deep,  as  they  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  under  water 
in  the  winter. 

He  also  made  some  remarks  respecting  the  small  number  of  persons 
which  seemed  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  which  was  settled  here, 
implying,  he  thought,  that  the  settlement  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
and  also  some  remarks  as  to  its  probable  date.  From  the  good  cha- 
racter of  some  of  the  pottery,  he  considered  it  to  be  late  British, 
perhaps  of  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  but,  as 
there  was  no  evidence  of  actual  Roman  occupation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  pottery  was  of  native  manufacture. 

From  the  site  of  the  excavations  the  party  proceeded  to  Wtthjlm 
Chttech,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Eector,  the  Bev.  H.  O.  Coxb. 
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The  present  edifice  was  erected  as  recently  as  1814,  but  principally  of 
older  materials.  The  windows  were  taken  from  Cumnor  Hall,  and 
have  Perpendicular  and  Flamboyant  tracery  (^.  Some  of  the  corbels 
were  taken  from  the  old  church  at  Wytham.  The  wooden  communion- 
table is  of  Elizabethan  date.  The  painted  glass  in  the  east  window 
was  a  present  from  Alderman  Fletcher.  A  pall,  which  was  exhibited 
in  the  church,  is  ornamented  with  ancient  embroidery,  heads,  &c., 
in  medallions.  The  embroidery  may  originally  have  formed  part  of  an 
altar-cloth.  The  parish  registers,  which  contain  several  curious  entries, 
were  also  inspected  by  some  of  the  party.  After  a  hospitable  reception 
at  the  rectory,  the  members  were  allowed  to  visit  Lord  Abingdon's 
residence  and  grounds.  The  chief  object  of  interest  was  an  ancient 
wooden  chair,  with  secret  springs,  contrived  so  as  to  detain  as  prisoner 
any  one  who  should  unwarily  sit  down  in  it. 

Those  of  the  party  who  had  not  joined  the  walk  on  the  previous 
Saturday  stopped  to  visit  the  remains  of  Godstow  Nunnery,  after  which 
they  walked  to  Wolvekcot  Chuech,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  S.  Edwabdes.  They  heard,  with  regret,  that  the  carved  oak 
pulpit  (of  which  an  engraving  has  been  published  by  the  Society)  had 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  that  the  old  hour-glass  had  been  removed.  In  fact, 
the  whole  edifice  is  modem,  except  the  tower,  which  is  Perpendicular. 

K  See  engravings  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1821,  vol.  ii. 


Oodstow  Bridge. 
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JTitjrt  ^eetmg,  Cttntts  Cenn,  1870. 

May  11.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  (by  penmssioo  of  the 
Curators)  in  the  Taylor  Building  at  2.30  F.M.y  for  the  transaction  of 
private  business.  The  Key.  the  Fbesideht  of  Tbdott  Coixssi^ 
(President,)  in  the  chair. 

The  three  following  members  were  elected  as  Yice-Presidenta : — 

BeT.  Profe«8or  Stubbe,  M.A. 
Professor  Baikin,  M.A. 
Professor  Acland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  four  following  gentlemen,  piroposed  by  the  Committee,  were 
elected  as  honorary  members  of  the  Society : — 

Earl  Stanhope,  D.C.L.,  P.S.A.,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Wm.  Tite,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,  P.R.I.B.A. 

Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.B.A. 

M.  Viollet  le  Dae,  Paris. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society : — 

Bev.  E.  S.  Talbot,  M  JL.,  Christ  Cbnrch. 
P.  M.  Herford,  Esq.,  Brasenose  College. 
J.  H.  Ayre,  Esq.,  Trinity  College. 
E.  H.  Jacob,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christ!  College. 
O.  T.  Pilcher,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
George  Ward,  Esq.,  J.P.,  The  Firs,  St.  Goes'. 
A.  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  Ship-street 
S.  L.  Nind,  Post-office. 

Ten  names  were  proposed  for  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Pbesidbkt  read  out  the  list  of  names  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  serve  on  the  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  1870-1,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  general  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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SbttoxHt  iWeetfttg,  ©rfnftfi  ®enn,  1870. 

June  15.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  (bj  permission  of  the 
Curators)  in  the  Taylor  Building,  at  2  p.x.,  for  the  transaction  of 
private  business.  The  Eev.  the  P&esioent  of  Tbinity  College, 
(President,)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society : — 

Rev.  C.  N.  Robart8»  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 
Rev.  Cecil  Deedes,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 
E.  W.  Colt  WilliaBM,  B.A.,  Christ  Church. 

E.  Pickard  Hidl,  Esq.,  University  Press. 
A.  W.  Hutton,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 
W.  O.  Waters,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

F.  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  Brasenose  College. 
P.  A.  Holland,  Esq.,  Wadham  College. 
W.  Richmond,  Esq.,  15,  Ship-street. 
W.  H.  Timberlake,  Bodldan  Library. 

Eighteen  names  were  proposed  for  ballot  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  President  of  Tbtnuy  College  was  re-elected  as  President  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Masteb  op  Univbbsitt  College  and  Mr.  Geosoe  "Wabd  were 
elected  Auditors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  Committee  was  elected : — 

Professor  Westwood,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher,  MJl.,  Merton  College. 

Rev.  W.  Jackson,  MJl.,  P.8.A.,  Worcester  College. 

Rev.  S.  Edwardes,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 

P.  M.  Herford,  Esq.,  Brasenose  College. 


Rev.  Professor  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Oriel  College. 
Professor  Burrows,  M.A.,  All  Souls  College. 
Rev.  L.  Qilbertson,  B.D.,  Jesus  College. 
Rev.  Coker  Adams,  M.A.,  New  College. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  M  JL.,  Exeter  College. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Ltte  proposed,  and  Mr.  James  Pa&kse  seconded, 
a  Resolution  that  the  series  of  Walks  and  Excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oxford  be  continued  during  the  ensuing  Term,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  librarian  announced  the  following  presents — 
Haseley  and  Rycote  Churches,  by  Weare — presented  by  the  Publishers. 
Plate  of  Exchequer  Tallies — presented  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Butler. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Paekeb  and  Professor  Westwood  made  some  observations 
on  the  condition  of  the  Casts  belonging  to  the  Society,  but  it  was  re- 
solved to  postpone  the  discussion  to  the  ensuing  Committee  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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JS3ie  (JHxcursiong. 

Saturday,  May  7,  1870. 
No.  VI.  IsLiP,  ODDnroTON,  akd  Chabltok-ov-Otmoob. 

A  party  of  members  and  friends,  including  the  President,  assembled 
at  the  London  and  North- Western  terminus,  and  left  by  the  1.15  train 
for  IsLip.  They  were  there  met  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Fbavcxb 
Tbekch,  who  entertained  them  most  hospitably.  The  rectory  was  built 
in  1695,  by  Dr.  South,  the  celebrated  preacher. 

Mr.  Bbtttoit  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  the  church.  The  three 
arches  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  date  from  about  a.d.  1180,  those 
on  the  south  side,  both  aisles,  and  the  chancel-arch,  were  erected 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  tower  and  font  are 
Perpendicular.  The  chancel  was  built  by  Dr.  South  in  1680,  but  a  new 
roof  has  lately  been  put  on,  and  new  windows  inserted  in  a  purer  style. 
The  members  were  sorry  to  find  that  the  lectern  and  credence-table 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  are  no  longer  in  use. 

Isltp  was  the  birthplace  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  granted 
the  village  of  OithsUpe  to  his  new  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  West- 
minster. The  advowson  still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  llie 
palace  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The  chapel  belonging  to 
it  was  pulled  down  about  1 780,  after  having  been  used  for  some  time 
as  a  bam  \  It  contained  a  font  in  which  the  Confessor  was  9aid  to 
have  been  baptized,  and  which  has  certainly  undergone  curious  vicissi- 
tudes. It  was  for  some  time  the  property  of  an  old  lady  at  Kidlington, 
who  kept  the  food  for  her  turkeys  in  it,  but  Heame  sajrs  that  they  all 
died  in  consequence.  It  has  found  a  more  appropriate  resting-place 
in  the  church  of  Middleton  Stoney,  where  antiquaries  may  see  that  it 
cannot  be  older  than  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

From  Islip  the  party  proceeded  to 

Oddington  Church, 

where  they  were  met  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Petch.  The  build- 
ing dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  but  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  Mr.  Brutok  accounted  for  its  present  shape  by  saying  that 
the  arches  which  separated  the  north  aisle  from  the  nave  had  been  re- 
moved. Some  discussion  arose  about  an  interesting  brass  in  the  chan- 
cel to  Ralph  Hamsterley,  Fellow  of  Merlon,  and  Master  of  University 
College.  .  He  is  represented  in  his  shroud,  from  which  worms  are 
issuing.  This  brass  seems  to  have  been  executed  during  his  life,  and 
the  date,  which  is  left  blank,  should  be  1507. 

*  See  a  view  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  vol.  Ivi.  p.  1149.      r 
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Chaklton-on-Otmooe. 

From  Oddtngton  a  short  walk  of  about  a  mile  brought  the  party  to 
thig  Tillage,  where  the  Eev.  T.  "W.  Falcon  (Rector)  met  them.  Mr.  H. 
Maxwell  Ltte  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of  the  interesting  church. 
It  is  principally  Early  English,  dating  from  about  a.d.  1250.  Of  this 
date  are  the  nave,  both  aisles,  the  south  porch  and  parapet,  the  tower 
and  tower-arch,  and  the  windows  in  the  north  clerestory.  The  font  is 
Early  English,  and  its  cover  appears  to  belong  to  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth century.  Decorated  windows  have  been  inserted  in  both  aisles. 
The  Perpendicular  style  is  represented  by  the  upper  story  of  the  tower, 
and  by  windows  in  the  south  clerestory  and  south  aisle.  There  are 
remains  of  the  old  colouring  under  the  whitewash,  especially  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave.  The  pulpit  is  dated  1616.  The  chancel  is  entirely  of 
one  date  {^eirea  1380),  and  has  Flamboyant  windows.  The  east  window 
is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  transition  from  the  Decorated  to  the 
Perpendicular  style.  The  altar- rails  are  richly  carved  in  the  manner  of 
Grinling  Oibbons.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  church  is 
a  roodloft  of  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  elaborately  carved  and  painted  on 
the  west  side. 


Roodloft,  CliarltonH)n-Otinoor,  circa  1500. 
From  the  "  Architectural  Guide." 


In  calling  attention  to  this  roodloft,  Mr.  Ltte  took  occasion  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  origin  and  developement  of  these  erections,  de-* 
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riTing  them  from  th^  <{fi9«*ycr  or  Ptdpita  of  the  early  Christian  Charch. 
After  describing  the  appearance  of  roodlofts  before  the  Reformation,  he 
mentioned  the  symbolical  character  attributed  to  them  by  Durandus 
and  other  writers.  They  did  not  exist  only  for  purposes  of  ornament 
or  symbolism,  but  were  used  in  some  churches  for  the  reading  of  the 
Epistle^  Gradual^  and  Oospel  at  High  Mass.  The  subject  should  there- 
fore be  treated  as  much  from  a  liturgical  as  from  an  architectural  point 
of  view. 

A  curious  old  custom  is  kept  up  at  Charlton-on-Otmoor.  Every 
May-day  the  village  giris,  dressed  in  white,  bring  a  cross  of  evergreens 
and  flowers  to  the  church,  and  erect  it  in  the  place  of  the  Holy  Rood  on 
the  loft,  where  it  remains  until  May-day  of  the  following  year,  when  it 
is  renewed.  It  was  therefore  seen  to  advantage  by  the  visitors  on  the 
7th  of  May. 

As  none  of  the  party  were  desirous  of  continuing  the  excursion  to 
Merton,  they  all  returned  to  Oxford  by  the  4.36  p.m.  train  from  Islip. 


Saturday,  May  14,  1870. 
No.  VII.  Beouohton  Castle  and  Church,  akd  Bloxhax. 

A  large  party  started  by  the  2.10  p.k.  train,  for  Banbury,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Brouohtoit.  By  kind  permission  of  Lord  Satb  and 
Sblb  the  Castle  was  thrown  open  for  inspection.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  other  members  and  friends. 

The  party  assembled  on  the  bridge,  where  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A., 
caUed  attention  to  the  gatehouse.  The  lower  story  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  upper  story  of  the  fifteenth,  but  apparently  repaired 
in  1655.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  draw- 
bridge or  portcullis.  Adjoining  the  gatehouse  is  a  building  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  was  probably  intended  for  the  servants'  offices. 
After  passing  through  the  gatehouse  the  party  walked  round  the 
western  side,  from  which  they  could  best  appreciate  the  character 
of  the  picturesque  old  castle,  and  then  round  its  southern  side. 
There  are  remains  of  walls  in  the  garden,  which  prove  that  the 
buildings  were  formerly  more  extensive  than  at  present.  These  were 
probably  the  offices  of  the  Edwardian  edifice.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  hall  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  one  of  the  original  buttresses,  and 
a  window  of  the  old  solar,  now  blocked  up.  He  said  that  the  dais 
was  originally  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  and  shewed  the  site  of 
a  doorway  which  led  into  the  passage  between  the  screens  at  the 
south-west  corner.  When  more  luxurious  drawing-rooms,  &c.y  were 
added  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  screens  were  removed  and  the 
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door  was  blocked  up.  The  dais  was  at  the  same  time  removed  to 
the  west  end  of  the  hall,  and  new  offices  erected  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  castle.  After  passing  under  the  tower,  now  used  as  a  staircase^ 
the  party  stopped  to  inspect  the  soath-east  angle.  Here  Mr.  Parker 
called  attention  to  the  tower,  which  dates  from  about  a.d.  1307,  and 
to  two  windows  of  the  same  date.  An  Elizabethan  closet  has  been 
added  on  the  top  of  an  Edwardian  buttress.  The  kitchen  and  other 
offices  are  partly  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries :  they  seem 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  offices  adjoining  the  gatehouse  by 
a  wall  running  parallel  with  the  moat.  The  north  front  was  altered 
to  its  present  form  in  1554,  when  the  two  projections  i^om  the  hall 
were  built.  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  a  small  octagonal  staircase,  which 
was  formerly  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  principal  apartments. 

Having  thus  examined  the  exterior  of  the  Castle  the  party  entered 
the  hall,  which  now  has  an  Elizabethan  apnearance,  though  the  walls 
are  earlier.  The  dining-room  is  reached  tffi)ugh  the  library,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  hall,  and  is  richly  decorated.  Returning  through  the 
ball  the  party  passed  along  a  passage  with  a  good  groined  roof  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  house.  It  leads  i^om  the  hall  to  the  offices,  but  another  branch 
turns  round  and  terminates  in  three  doorways.  The  left-hand  one  led  to 
the  staircase  which  had  been  noticed  from  the  outside,  the  centre  one  into 
the  ground-floor  room,  and  the  right-hand  one  into  a  small  dark  room, 
perhaps  used  as  a  cellar.  Mr.  E.  G.  Bbittok  noticed  that  the  corbels 
in  this  passage  were  of  various  dates,  some  being  as  late  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  small  dining-room  at  the  end  of  this  passage  is 
now  reached  by  a  more  modem  entrance  from  the  main  passage.  It 
has  a*  quadripartite  groined  roof  of  three  bays,  and  reaches  to  the 
north  front,  where  it  is  lighted  by  two  windows.  The  panelling  is 
a  very  early  specimen  of  the  linen-pattern,  afterwards  so  common. 
*'  The  Chapel,  which  is  on  the  upper  floor,  is  approached  from  the  pas- 
sage by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  being 
only  17ft.  7  in.  by  10  fV.  9  in.,  but  lofty,  and  occupying  the  height  of 
two  of  the  other  stories."  It  has  a  fine  three-light  window  with  geo- 
metrical tracery.  Under  the  east  window  is  the  original  stone  altar- 
slab  bearing  the  five  crosses.  At  the  north  end  is  a  small  cavity 
for  the  relic  of  some  saint.  When  the  chapel  was  being  restored  by 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  the  piscina  was  discovered  under  the  plaster  in  the 
south  wall,  as  was  also  an  aperture  higher  up,  which  has  five  small 
lancets,  through  which  persons  in  the  upper  room  could  see  the  priest* 
There  is  another  aperture  higher  up  on  the  west  wall,  looking  out  from 
'*  Queen  Anne's  room."  Under  this  is  a  door  leading  to  the  principal 
apartments.  At  the  south-east  comer  is  a  doorway  blocked  up.  The 
floor  of  the  chapel  is  paved  with  original  encaustic  tiles.     A  room  with 
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a  groined  roof,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  was  probably  the 
priest's  chamber.     Opposite  to  it  is  a  winding  staircase  leading  to 
the  third  story.     Half-way  up  there  is  a  grated  opening  looking  into 
the  chapel.     The  room  oyer  the  priest's  chamber  has  two  large  square- 
headed  windows  with  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  also  has  the  curioos 
five-light  hagioscope  mentioned  before.     The  next  room  to  the  west 
has  a  pointed  window  of  the  same  date  as  the  chapel  window :  it  had 
been  noticed  from  the  outside.     From  the  leads  over  the  offices  the 
party  were  able  to  examine  the  construction  of  the  original  Edwardian 
Castle.     There  is  a  fine  Jacobean  fireplace  in  '*  Queen  Anne's  room." 
A  long  passage  leads  to  the  drawing-room,  which  is  richly  adorned  in 
the  Elizabethan  stjle,  and  bears  the  date  1599  on  the  ceiling. 
To  sum  up,  the  following  are  the  chief  dates  of  the  Castle. 
A.i>.  1801 — 1307,  the  work  of  the  De  Bronghtons.     The    main 
walls  of  the  castle  ;   the  groined  passage  and  the  small  dining-room  ; 
the  octagonal  stair-turret,  which,  as  Mr.  Parker  noticed,  has  more 
ornamentation  about  it  than  any  other  part  of  the  castle  ;  the  straight 
staircase ;   the  chapel,  the  priest's  chamber,  and  the  room  over  it ; 
the  lower  story  of  the  gatehouse,  the  offices  in  the  garden  south  of  the 
house,  now  in  ruins. 

A.D.  1467,  the  work  of  Thomas  Wykeharo.  The  upper  story  of  the 
gatehouse,  the  wall  and  battlements  withm  the  moat,  the  offices  ad- 
joining the  gatehouse,  and  some  of  those  at  the  east  end  of  the 
house,  besides  various  windows  scattered  over  the  whole  castle. 

A.D.  1554 — 1599,  the  work  of  the  Fjennes.  The  projections,  gables, 
and  windows  on  the  north  front,  the  ceiling  and  decoration  of  the  hall 
and  drawing-room,  the  offices  east  of  the  castle,  and  various  fire- 
places, &c.     Also  both  staircases  on  the  south.  * 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Bbouohton  Chxtbch,  which  is  mainly 
of  the  same  date  as  the  castle.  They  first  went  round  the  exterior. 
Mr.  Pabksb  said  that  the  square-headed  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  was  undoubtedly  of  the  Decorated  style.  The  east  window  is 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  but  was  much  mutilated  when  the  roof  was 
lowered.  There  is  a  low  side- window  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 
On  entering  the  church  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  that  the  south  aisle  was 
built  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  east  window  of  this 
aisle  has  very  fine  hanging  foliations.  The  hagioscope  looking  into  the 
chancel  is  now  blocked  up.  The  sedilia  in  the  chancel,  with  double 
piscina,  are  curious,  because  of  the  light  coming  through  them  from  the 
window :  Mr.  Parker  thought  this  proved  some  change  of  design  during 
construction.  The  chancel-screen  is  of  stone,  and  Decorated,  and 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  has  added  a  pulpit  which  harmonises  very  well  with  it. 
The  font  is  earlier  than  any  portion  of  the  existing  church.  Mr.  Parker 
id  that  there  probably  was  a  church  here  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
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which  this  font  is  all  that  now  remains.  This  charch  is  renoarkable  for 
the  fine  monuments  which  it  contains.  That  in  the  chancel  to  Sir 
William  Wykeham  and  his  wife  has  a  canopy.  A  recumbent  figure, 
placed  on  a  monument  of  later  date  in  the  south  aisle,  has  been  too 
much  scraped.  One  of  the  Broughtons,  in  a  niche,  has  been  more 
judiciously  restored  by  a  bold  application  of  colour.  There  is  a  fine 
brass  to  Elizabeth  Byschoppesdon,  who  died  in  1414,  also  in  the  south 
aisle. 

From  Broughton  the  party  proceeded  to 

Bloxhah, 

where  the  Yicar,  the  Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  gave  some  account  of  the 
noble  church.     He  said  : — 

''  I  know  but  little  with  regard  to  the  antiquities  of  Bloxham  or  its 
history.  We  have  no  old  documents  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
find,  at  least  none  of  any  interest,  but  I  have  obtained  some  account 
of  the  Hundred  of  Bloxham  from  a  book  belonging  to  my  friend 
C.  Faulkner,  Esq.,  of  Deddington,  called  Magna  Britannia  et  Htbemia 
Antiqua  et  Nova,  and  printed  by  E.  R.  Nutt,  in  the  Savoy,  1727. 
Bloxham  was  the  chief  town  in  the  Hundred,  and  gave  its  name  to  it. 
In  King  William  the  Conqueror's  survey,  this  manor  is  recorded  as 
a  part  of  the  great  estate  of  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia.  He  was  pro- 
voked by  the  unkind  usage  of  the  Normans  to  break  out  into  insur- 
rection, wherein  he  was  assisted  not  only  by  his  brother  Morkar,  and 
by  Blidon,  King  of  Wales,  but  by  the  prayers  of  the  secular  clergy, 
monks,  and  poor.  Being,  however,  betrayed  by  three  of  his  captains 
to  the  Normans,  he  was  slain  fighting,  and  his  estate  fell  into  the 
Conqueror's  hands:  it  remained  in  the  Crown,  so  far  as  we  can  un- 
derstand, till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  when  Almaric  de  St.  Amand 
obtained  of  that  prince  a  grant  of  this  manor  of  Bloxham,  which  he 
left  to  his  son  Guy  de  St.  Amand,  in  whose  posterity  it  continued  till 
Almeric  de  St.  Amand,  dying  without  an  heir  male,  this  estate  passed 
to  Gerard  Braybrooke,  his  eldest  daughter's  son,  by  one  of  whose 
cousins  and  heirs,  Elizabeth,  it  passed  by  marriage  to  William  Beau- 
champ,  whose  descendant,  Roger  de  Beauchamp,  held  it  3  Rich.  II. 
I  may  mention  that  the  manor  is  now  called  Bloxham  Beauchamp, 
and  Bloxham  Fiennes,  the  latter  name  referring  us  to  the  Saye  and 
Sele  family,  who  are  lords  of  the  manor  at  the  present  time.  The 
same,  book  informs  us  that  the  parsonage  of  Bloxham,  late  parcel  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Monastery  of  Godstow  in  this  county,  was  granted 
by  King  Edward  lY.  to  Eton  College,  who  are  now  the  patrons  and 
rectors  of  the  living. 

"  With  regard  to  the  church,  I  have  Mr.  Street's  report  on  it,  which 
enables  me  to  put  something  before  you.    He  says  the  church  illus- 
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trates  almost  every  phase  of  the  developement  of  Gothic  Architecture 
ID  England.     It  appears  to  have  been  foanded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
though  the  only  portions  of  the  work  of  this  age  are  fragments  of 
mouldings  which  have  been  re-used  in  subsequent  alterations.     In  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  nave  and  its  aisles  were  built ; 
at  the  end  of  the  same  century  it  seems  likely  that  the  aisles  were  en- 
larged, and  a  small  north  transept  added.    The  tracery  of  the  windows 
of  this  period,  Mr.  Street  sajrs,  is  unusually  good.     At  about  the  same 
time,  the  original  chancel  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt ;  the  windows  and 
other  details  in  this  new  work  being  very  simple,  but  at  the  same  time 
unique  for  the  singular  way  in  which  older  stones,  carved  with  chevrons 
and  other  Romanesque  enrichments,  have  been  used  for  the  inside 
arches  of  all  the  windows.     During  our  late  restorations,  after  we  had 
stripped  the  plaster,  we  discovered  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  over 
the  arches  was  built  of  pieces  of  wrought  stone  which  had  been  used 
before.     Some  of  these  stones  appeared  to  be  the  angle  stones  of 
a  tower,  others  wrought  capitals,  mouldings,  &c.     The  stones  belcMig- 
ing  to  a  spire  are  very  interesting  as  proving  that  there  was  a  spire 
before  that  which  is  now  here.     It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been 
central,  and  its  fall  would  have  been  likely  to  involve  the  necessity 
of  re-constructing  a  good  deal  of  the  nave  and  chancel.     It  was  for 
this  reason,  viz.,  because  the  church  walls  themselves  are  so  open 
a  book  for  antiquaries  to  read,  that  we  did  not  plaster  them  as  we 
intended,  but,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  architect,  had  them 
pointed.     The  doorway  in  the  south  porch  is  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  here,  too,  the  twelfth-century  stones  seem  to  have  been  re-used. 
This  porch  is  remarkable',  its  lower  stage  being  groined  in  stone,  with 
two  other  stages  above  it.    One  of  the  rooms  above  has  a  fireplace,  and 
the  chimney  still  remains,  finishing  flush  with  the  parapet.     The  door- 
way of  the  north  porch  is  of  great  beauty,  and  the  roof  is  a  simple 
reproduction  of  the  original  roof,  of  which  we  found  remaining  only 
one  pair  of  principals.     But  I  need  not  say  that  the  grandest  work 
here  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  the  tower  and  spire.     An  old  saying 
about  here  praises  '  Bloxham  for  height,  Adderbury  for  strength,  and 
King's  Sutton  for  beauty,'  but  we  claim  to  combine  all  three  advan- 
tages.    The  transition  from  the  square  tower  to  the  octagonal  spire 
is  contrived  with  great  skill  and  beautiful  effect.    The  belfry  stage 
is  octagonal  and  has  at  each  angle  a  lofly  pinnacle,  which,  rising  above 
the  base  of  the  spire,  gives  the  whole  outline  that  pyramidal  character 
so  much  admired. 

''In  the  fifteenth  century  a  clerestory  was  erected  over  the  thir- 
teenth-century arches  of  the  nave,  and  a  flat  roof  substituted  for  the 
steep-pitched  roof.  The  outline  of  the  former  roof  is  visible  against 
the  tower  and  over  the  chancel-arch.     This  latter  roof,  being  defective 
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in  construction  and  yery  decayed,  was  removed  in  the  late  restoration 
and  the  present  one  substituted.  There  were  some  good  mouldings 
in  the  old  roof,  a  part  of  which  may  just  be  seen  in  the  roof  of  the 
Parvise,  which  has  been  covered  with  some  fragments  of  it.  The 
elaborate  chapel  to  the  south  was  built  and  the  north  and  south-east 
windows  altered  at  the  same  time.  The  west  door  is  remarkable  for 
.  the  sculpture  of  the  Last  Judgment.  In  the  centre  is  our  Lord,  on 
either  side  the  Apostles,  and  beyond  them,  on  the  right  of  our  Lord, 
the  Resurrection,  and  on  His  left  the  pains  of  hell ;  angels  holding  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  are  carved  on  each  side  of  Him.  The  west 
window  of  the  north  aisle  has  a  large  cross  introduced  into  the  tracery, 
and  on  the  centre  of  this  is  sculptured  the  head  of  our  Lord,  whilst 
at  the  ends  of  the  arms  are  the  four  evangelistic  symbols.  Notice  the 
shaft  between  the  north  aisle  and  north  transept,  with  its  singularly 
sculptured  capital. 

"  The  old  rood-screen  was  not  found  complete.  The  new  and  old 
work  are  clearly  seen  on  the  inside.  After  tracing  the  old  colours,  we 
re-coloured  it  as  faithfully  as  we  could,  though  it  had  been  painted 
slate  colour  all  over.  The  four  central  panels  clearly  represent  the 
four  Evangelists  with  their  emblems.  Those  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  John 
are  very  plain,  with  the  lion  and  the  eagle;  wings  like  an  angel's 
can  be  traced  on  the  left  door  of  the  screen,  which  shews  that  it  was 
St.  Matthew  with  his  emblem — St.  Luke  has  been  wholly  obliterated. 
The  other  figures  are  too  far  gone  to  make  out.  Some  have  thought 
the  end  figure  on  the  north  side  to  be  Adam,  principally  from  the 
absence  of  garments,  and  that  on  the  other  side  Eve,  because  there 
are  traces  of  a  serpent's  head  near  it ;  another  is  apparently  a  bishop 
in  the  act  of  blessing.  One  more,  some  think  to  be  an  archer  with 
his  bow  drawn,  though  others  think  it  a  horse's  head  with  fore  feet 
prancing. 

*'  There  are  three  i^escoes  in  the  church — one  over  the  north  door- 
way— St.  Christopher  crossing  the  water.  Unhappily,  during  the  re- 
storation the  masons  destroyed  the  head  and  the  figure  of  our  Lord  on 
the  shoulder,  but  the  toes  of  the  Child's  foot  are  just  discernible  on  the 
shoulder.  There  is  a  church  across  the  stream  and  a  man  fishing,  and 
the  fish  look  like  pike,  eels,  and  a  tnermaid.  The  fresco  over  the 
chancel-arch  is  Gehenna;  figures  being  cast  in  headlong.  We  found 
no  more  traces  of  what  of  course  had  been  a  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment. 
In  the  outer  chapel  there  is  another  fresco.  At  the  head  our  Lord  is 
sitting  in  judgment,  below  seem  to  come  groups  of  subjects.  I  never 
could  make  them  out  except  when  Clayton  and  Bell's  draughtsman  was 
here,  who  traced  them.  Unhappily,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  the  large 
square  monument  now  at  the  side  of  that  chapel  covered  all  but  the  two 
upper  groups  of  figures.    Judging  from  Clayton  and  Bell's  tracings,  I 
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think  one  of  thoee  two  groups  was  the  Flagellation,  the  other  the 
''Ecce  Homo."  The  encaustic  tiles  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fleor-de-lis  in  the  chancel,  all  reprodactions  from  ancient  fragments, 
which  my  friend,  C.  Faulkner,  kindly  put  together  for  n»e. 

*'  I  haye  received  a  tracing  from  an  old  paper  from  a  tradesman  in 
Bedford,  but  I  never  could  learn  from  what  source  it  came.  Some 
of  its  statements  are  perhaps  doubtful,  as,  for  example,  that  Cardinal 
Wolsey  added  the  steeple,  though  Mr.  Street  says  it  is  just  possible 
he  might  have  restored  the  upper  portion;  but  the  tower  and  spire 
are  too  early  for  his  date.  I  can  only  say  we  found  in  the  restoration 
no  traces  of  the  *  reliquary  of  gilded  wood,*  or  the  *  velvet  pall,'  or 
the  '  gilded  candlesticks,'  nor  do  I  know  an3rthing  of  the  '  200  marks 
a-year  to  keep  the  church  clean.'  Probably  the  spoilers  of  the  Re- 
formation era  found  and  appropriated  all  that. 

"  <  Acts  of  piety  done  by  Stephen. — He  also  builded  a  channtry  or  chi^pel  at 
Bloxham,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  gave  two  fields  for  a  priest  to^say  masses  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  soul  of  his  mother  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqaeror.  In  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  Humphrey  Doke  of  Qlouoester,  and  Henry  Chi- 
cheley,  Abhot  of  Canterbnry,  palled  down  the  old  chapel  builded  by  Stephen  at 
Bloiham ;  and  bnilded  a  large  goodly  church  in  the  same  place,  and  set  up  many 
goodly  images,  and  reliques  of  saints,  and  endowed  it  with  more  lands,  and  a  goodly 
house  for  the  priest  to  live  in. 

" '  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  8,  Cardinal  Wolsey  builded  two  colleges,  and  many 
other  goodly  buildings ;  he  also  repaired  and  much  beautified  the  church  at  Blox- 
ham,  which  had  been  much  hurt  in  the  wars  between  the  houses  of  Tork  and 
Lancaster ;  he  added  to  it  a  high  and  goodly  steeple,  and  bells,  and  adorned  it 
with  many  nitches,  in  which  were  figures  of  saints  and  others ;  and  over  the  great 
door,  under  the  steeple  in  a  large  niche,  was  his  figure  in  his  Cardinal  robes,  and 
xmder  that,  in  stone,  the  twelve  Apostles  with  our  blessed  Saviour  on  a  throne  in  the 
middle,  with  a  globe  and  sceptre,  and  angels  on  each  side  throwing  up  incense,  and 
a  representation  of  the  resurrection,  and  many  other  smaller  figures  round  the 
church  and  steeple,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  church  he  put  up  a  stone  ctims  ; 
and  at  the  comers,  the  figures  of  the  two  founders'  heads,  and  he  builded  up  many 
goodly  pinacles  round  the  church,  which  had  been  broken  down,  and  set  up  many 
more  figures  of  saints  within  and  without  the  church ;  and  he  adorned  it  with 
many  punted  pictures,  and  on  the  left  side  near  the  high  altar  he  builded  a  place 
of  wood  guilded  over,  in  which  was  put  many  rich  and  costly  reliques,  and  before 
it  hung  a  velvet  paul  enriched  with  gold,  before  which  was  kept  always  burning 
one  hundred  tapers  in  gilded  candlesticks  for  to  maintain  that,  and  a  woman  to 
keep  it  clean  he  gave  two  hundred  marks  a-year.' 

"  We  are  endowed  with  some  £90  a-year  for  repairs  of  the  church. 
From  this  we  derive  the  great  advantage  that  the  fabric  has  been  kept 
in  fair  order,  but  it  has  had  this  disadvantage,  that  many  things  have 
been  hacked  and  hewed  about  so  that  there  might  be  a  good  sound 
face  for  whitewashing,  all  of  which,  as  the  Church  Fund  paid,  have 
been  done  efifectually.    Hence  I  think  we  lost  so  much,  e.g.  the  cano* 
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pies  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  in  the  Milcomb  Chapel,  and 
several  other  features.  The  sedilia  were  wholly  obliterated,  and  the 
only  thing  we  found  was  the  trace  of  them  in  the  mortar  of  the  masonry 
which  shewed  their  shape.  One  or  two  fragments  also  were  taken  i^om 
the  wall  near  them.  The  old  piscina  had  been  inverted  and  made  part 
of  the  seat  below.  The  hole  in  the  present  one  with  a  portion  of  the 
slab  is  old,  the  rest  had  to  be  added.  There  is  an  old  aumbry,  together 
with  a  piscina,  in  the  north  transept  or  aisle.  The  altar  and  reredos  in 
the  south  chapel  is  a  reproduction  as  far  as  could  be  discovered  of  what 
was  there  before.  The  slab  has  been  correctly  moulded  i^om  the 
remains  of  the  mouldings  found  under  the  plaster  at  the  east  end. 
The  restoration  has  coW  over  £6,000." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Faseeb  also  made  some  observations  on  the  church, 
which,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  finest  parochial  edifices  in  the  king- 
dom. He  called  special  attention  to  the  magnificent  spire,  and  also 
to  a  sanctus  bell-K$ot  over  the  chancel-arch.  He  suggested  that  the 
lower  chamber  over  the  porch  (the  '*  Farvise  ")  had  been  inhabited  by 
a  recluse,  who  could  thus  attend  the  services.  In  the  upper  chamber 
there  have  been  placed  some  stone  coffins,  bearing  floriated  crosses,  &c., 
which  i^om  their  size  can  only  have  held  children.  The  roodloft  has 
been  moved  a  little  eastward.     The  font  is  about  1350. 

After  a  hospitable  reception  at  the  vicarage,  the  party  returned  to 
Banbury  in  a  break,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  to  see  the  supposed 
Roman  Amphitheatre,  called  the  Bear  Garden. 


Window  in  Sonth  Aisle,  Bnmgihton. 
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\8atwrday,  May  28,  1870. 

No.  Vin.— Rtooti  a»d  Thaxe. 

The  members  and  their  rriends  assembled  at  the  Ghreat  Western 
Bail  way  Station,  and  left  by  the  2.20  train  for  Tiddington,  whence  they 
walked  across  the  fields  to 

Btcotb. 

The  remains  of  the  iuksiok  at  Bycote  were  first  examined.  They 
are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  original  mansion,  which  was  almost 
a  palace.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the  temporary  residence  of  two  crowned 
heads.  The  principal  portion  of  the  mansion  was  erected  by  Lord  Wil- 
liams of  Thame,  but  no  trace  of  it  remains,  unless  a  small  octagon  tower 
at  the  angle  of  the  garden  be  a  portion  of  it.  There  was  a  boose  of  an 
earlier  period|  which  became  the  offices  of  Lord  Williams'  mansion,  and 
the  present  remains  probably  belong  to  that.  The  details  point  to  the 
period  when  the  estate  was  held  by  Sir  Richard  Qoatremain,  who  was 
a  Knight  of  the  Shire  in  the  parliament  of  the  12th  of  Henry  YI.  (1434). 
From  the  Quatremains  it  passed  to  the  Fowlers,  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
John  Williams  in  1539.  He  was  a  person  of  considerable  importance. 
He  was  Clerk  (1536)  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  King's  Jewels,  and 
was  three  times  High  Sherifif  of  the  county.  He  was  one  of  the  Visitors 
appointed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  him  most  of  the 
abbeys  in  Oxfordshire  surrendered.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1554,  he 
was  created  by  the  Queen's  letters  patent  Lord  Williams  of  Thame. 
This  patent  is  said  never  to  have  been  enrolled,  but  he  was  summoned 
under  the  title  to  the  parliament  then  sitting,  and  took  his  seat  accord- 
ingly. He  was  appointed  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  household  of  King 
Philip,  the  consort  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1554  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Lord  Williams  and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield, 
and  she  resided  for  some  time  at  Bycote.  When  Elizabeth  ascended 
the  throne,  it  is  said  that  she  generously  forgave  the  harsh  treatment 
of  Bedingfield,  and  rewarded  the  mild  and  liberal  behaviour  of  Lord 
Williams  by  making  him  President  of  the  Council  of  Marches  of  Wales, 
upon  which  he  settled  at  Ludlow,  and  died  in  the  castle  there  the  14th 
of  October,  1559.  He  is  buried  under  a  stately  monument  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  area  of  Thame  Church.  He  left  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Margery,  married  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Knight  This  Sir 
Henry  Korris  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Bycote  the  8th  of 
May,  1572.  He  was  created  Lord  Norreys  of  Bycote,  and  died  1599. 
He  is  the  first  who  is  described  as  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Bycote. 
King  Chsrles  I.  also  lived  at  Bycote  for  some  time  during  the  sitting 
of  the  parliament   in  Oxford,  when  they  were  driven  firom  London 
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by  the  plague.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1625,  he  dated  a  proclamation  from 
By  cote.  James,  Lord  Norris  of  Rycote,  who  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1675,  was  in  1682  created  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and  the  estate  still 
belongs  to  the  present  Earl. 

The  CHAPEL  was  attached  to  the  manor-house.  Mr.  Bbittok  read  an 
account  of  its  leading  features.  It  was  founded  by  Richard  Quatre- 
main  and  Sibylla  Englefield  his  wife,  who  both  died  in  1460,  but  pro- 
bably was  not  finished  till  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
plan  it  is  a  simple  parallelogram,  with  a  western  tower.  The  buttresses 
are  carried  above  the  eaves,  and  are  surmounted  with  pinnacles,  the 
two  easternmost  ones  having  quaint  figures  of  greyhounds  sejant  in 
place  of  pinnacles,  somewhat  resembling  those  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Magdalen  College.  The  roof  is  wagon-headed,  boarded  on  the  curved 
ribs,  and  painted  in  colours.  There  is  a  staircase  which  was  intended 
to  lead  to  a  rood,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  loft  was  ever  erected.  The 
east  window,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  con- 
sists of  five  lights,  cinquef oiled  in  the  head.  The  woodwork  of  the 
altar,  &c.,  is  of  later  date  than  the  chapel,  being  of  the  Renaissance 
style.  Most  of  the  seats  are  original,  open,  but  two  large  family  pews 
with  canopies  have  been  introduced,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  That  on  the  north  side  has  an 
upper  story,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  gaudy  decoration  of  the 
Renaissance  period:  that  on  the  south  has  no  upper  story,  but  is 
terminated  by  a  cupola,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  pew,  from  its  earlier  cha- 
racter, was  erected  for,  or  at  least  used  by,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
when  detained  a  prisoner  at  Rycote  during  the  reign  of  her  sister. 
There  are  still  two  or  three  spears  projecting  i^om  the  walls  on  which 
banners  formerly  depended  ^. 

From  Rycote  the  party  proceeded  to 

Thahe  Chubch, 

a  fine  cruciform  building  of  mixed  styles.  Mr.  E.  J.  Patke  pointed 
out  the  chief  features  of  this  church ;  it  was  built  in  the  same  year 
(1241)  and  in  the  same  style  as  Aylesbury  Church,  probably  by  Lincoln 
masons.  The  stone  used  was  taken  from  Headington.  The  exterior 
is  covered  with  rough-cast,  and  this  covering,  it  is  said,  was  put  on 
at  an  unusually  early  period,  viz.,  1529.  The  chancel  is  Early  Eng- 
lish, with  a  very  good  Decorated  window.  On  the  north  side  are  four 
lancet  windows,  and  one  of  these  lights  with  floriated  circles  in  the 
head,  and  south  windows  are  decorated  with  flowing  tracery.  The 
tower  and  transepts,  or  St.  John's  aisle,  is  a  chamber  called  in  the  old 

*  For  farther  particulars,  see  Weare'g  "Account  of  Haseley  and  Rycote," 
Sec<md  Edition,  published  for  the  Society. 
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accountB  the  Almery,  but  now  known  as  the  old  vestry,  which  contains 
some  old  and  curious  church  chests.  There  is  a  similar  chamber  over 
the  Trinity  aisle,  which  was  put  up  in  1 548,  as  appears  from  an  entry 
made  in  the  Warden's  accounts  of  that  year.  In  the  chancel  are  several 
monuments.  The  most  interesting  one  is  that  of  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame,  and  of  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bledlow, 
Esq.,  and  relict  of  Andrew  Edmonds,  of  Cressing  Temple,  county 
Essex;  his  feet  are  resting  on  a  greyhound,  and  hers  on  a  unicorn. 
The  fine  brass  of  Robert  Quatremain,  his  wife,  and  son  {e,  1460),  is 
probably  familiar  to  many  from  the  engraving  in  Boutell's  brasses. 

There  is  an  epitaph  on  a  tomb  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  to  the 
memory  of  John  Kent,  1737,  who,  '*  Seduced  by  False  Glosses,  and 
Wrong  Notions,  He  for  some  time  Joyned  a  Dissenting  Congregation : 
Till  a?raken*d,  and  convinced  of  his  Error  He  returned  to  the  Church." 

After  visiting  the  church,  the  party  walked  to  the  Pbbbendal-housb, 
in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Clifford.  The  most  interesting  remains  are  those 
of  the  beautiful  little  chapel  erected  by  Bishop  Grostete,  in  1241.  It 
might  be  taken  for  a  part  of  his  cathedral,  and  though  now  used  for 
domestic  purposes  and  divided  by  a  floor,  the  east  window  of  five 
lights,  with  the  detached  pillars  and  capitals  elegantly  carved  with 
a  foliage  similar  to  that  at  Lincoln,  makes  it  almost  certain  that  the 
Bishop  brought  some  of  the  same  workmen  to  erect  this  little  chapel. 
There  are  other  portions  which  now  form  part  of  the  dwelling-house, 
which  have  been  built  at  later  date,  chiefly  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  these  seem  to  have  been  altered  and  restored  in  more  modem 
times,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan  of  the  chief  build- 
ings of  the  Prebendal-house,  but  the  chapel  is  a  thirteenth-century  gem, 
and  well  worth  a  visit. 

The  party  next  visited  the  Fbeb  Gbahvab-school,  near  the  church, 
which  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Williams,  Knight,  in  1558.  Among 
the  distinguished  nden  who  have  been  educated  at  this  school  are 
Anthony  a  Wood,  Dr.  John  Fell,  Sir  George  Coke,  Edward  Pococke, 
the  Orientalist,  and  John  Hampden.  The  present  master  is  Br.  Fookes. 

In  the  High-street  there  is  an  interesting  and  singularly -formed  old 
house,  now  a  public-house,  known  by  the  sign  of  The  Birdcage,  It 
appears  from  tradition  that  this  house  was  formerly  used  as  a  cage  for 
the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners,  especially  refractory  students 
from  Oxford. 

The  party  returned  by  the  6.55  train  fi-om  Thame,  and  arrived  in 
Oxford  shortly  after  7.30. 
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Saturday,  June  4,  1870. 

No.  IX. — SOMBBTON,  NOBTH  ASTON,  StEBPLB  AflTON,  ROUSHAM, 

Ain)  LowEB  Hetfobd, 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
a  special  carriage  was  attached  to  the  2.10  p.m.  train,  and  dropped 
at  the  Somerton  Station.  On  arriving  at  the  charch»  Mr.  James  Pabkeb 
made  some  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  place,  and  then  on  the  church 
itself. 

Although  the  party  had  not  time  to  trace  out  the  lines  of  the 
Roman  roads,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Somerton  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  continuation  of  the  Portway  which  crossed  the  Akeman 
Street  at  right  angles  near  to  Kirtlington,  and  was  continued  through 
Aynho  northward.  A  little  on  the  east  was  the  curious  relic,  the 
Wattlebank,  or  Avesditch,  which,  although  in  many  parts  destroyed, 
was  just  here  for  five  or  six  miles  very  perfect.  These  were  territorial 
boundaries,  possibly  made  by  the  British  tribes  before  the  advent 
of  the  Romans. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey,  this  manor,  like  that  of  Cogges,  was 
entered  under  the  land  held  by  the  Conqueror's  half-brother,  the 
famed  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  As  was  explained  at  Cogges,  the  whole 
of  the  bishop's  possessions  were  confiscated  after  he  had  held  them 
a  few  years,  namely  in  1082.  This  arose  from  his  employing  his 
wealth  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  William,  who  transferred  several 
of  his  estates  in  Oxfordshire  to  William  de  Arsic,  who  had  rendered 
great  service  to  the  King  in  defence  of  Dover  Castle.  And  thus 
it  is  we  find  that  the  presentation  to  the  church  was  in  the  hands 
of  this  family,  the  first  time  it  is  mentioned — viz.,  in  the  Lincoln 
Registers,  9th  Henry  III.  (1225),  when  "the  Proctor  of  the  Reli- 
gious House  of  S.  Thomas  at  Aeon,  presented  a  clerk  to  the  church 
of  Somerton,  co.  Oxon."  It  would  appear  that  the  advowson  was 
not  given  to  this  religious  house,  but  only  the  presentation,  for  we 
find  the  next  presentation  made  by  a  member  of  the  Arsic  family. 
Robert  de  Arsic  died  about  1230,  leaving  two  daughters  heiresses, 
the  elder  of  whom,  named  Joan,  married  Eustace  de  Grenville,  the 
other,  Thomas  la  Haye. 

In  the  29th  Henry  III.,  the  whole  property,  including  the  ad- 
vowson of  the  church,  passed  from  these  two  heiresses  to  Walter 
de  Grey,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of 
York  (1215). 

After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  Somerton  was  forfeited  by  the  Greys, 
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and  bestowed  on  Jasper,  Duke  of  Bedford.  At  his  death  it  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  to  William  Fermor,  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  who  seated  himself  here. 

SonEBTON  CHTTBCfH  consists  of  uAve  with  north  and  sonth  aisles, 
chancel,  and  western  tower,  with  an  aisle  on  the  sonth  of  the  chancel, 
called  the  Fermor  aisle.  The  walls  seem,  from  the  sonth  doorway 
and  from  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  some  respects  the  mouldings  are  similar  to  those  of  Cogges,  and 
they  may  have  been  executed  by  the  same  set  of  workmen,  under 
the  same  master  of  the  works.  Their  character  is  too  early  to  be 
that  of  the  work  of  the  De  Qreys,  probably  it  was  the  work  of,  or 
built  with  money  left  by,  Robert  Arsic,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
must  have  died  between  1225  and  1234.  The  chancel  is  of  a  later 
date,  probably  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
chancel-arch,  with  very  plain  mouldings,  may  belong  to  either  date, 
but  more  likely  to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel.  In 
the  chancel  there  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  late  fourteenth-century 
sculpture,  forming  a  reredos,  which  has  only  recently  been  restored  to 
its  original  position  by  removal  from  the  tower,  where  the  parishioners 
may  have  hidden  it  to  escape  the  axes  of  the  Puritans.  It  will  be 
observed  that  our  Lord  is  seated  in  the  centre,  with  five  of  the 
Apostles  on  either  side,  and   St.  John's  head   appearing  only  just 


Somerton,  OxftodBhize,  circa  1880. 
From  the  "  Oloesary  of  Arohiteetore." 


above  the  board.  All  the  figures  are  worthy  of  study,  each  Apostle 
being  placed  in  a  difibrent  attitude.  The  windows  of  the  chancel 
are  not  remarkable,  and  the  east  window  is  an  insertion  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.     On  the  south  side  a  large  arch  has  been  inserted  in 
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the  wall,  leading  to  a  chantry  chapel  erected  for  the  Fermor  family ; 
judging  by  the  style,  this  was  done  about  a.d.  1480.  The  tomb  of 
the  founder  does  not  exist,  the  earliest  remaining  being  one  with 
a  brass  bearing  the  date  of  1506.  A  larger  tomb,  in  alabaster,  op- 
posite, bears  the  date  of  8th  of  August,  1 580. 

In  the  chancel  also  is  to  be  noticed  the  low  side-window,  which,  as 
an  exceptional  instance,  is  on  the  north  side.  It  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  chancel,  and  is  just  opposite  the  arch  into  the  Fermor 
Chapel.  On  the  exterior,  the  larger  window,  also  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Fermor  Chapel,  appears  to  have 
been  used  as  a  low  side-window,  but  the  openings  beneath  the  transom 
are  now  blocked  up.     The  sedilia  are  worthy  of  attention. 

Behind  the  pews  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  north  aisle  are  seen  the 
heads  of  the  arches,  which  probably  belong  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
de  Greys,  who  may  well  have  made  the  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  church,  which  we  see  from  the  architecture  were  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  tower  is  some  fifty  years  later,  belonging  to  the  dose  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  windows  are  plain  and  characteristic  of  the 
period,  but  the  parapet,  with  the  gurgoyles  and  pinnacles,  seem  to  have 
been  altered  somewhat,  and  not  to  belong  to  the  original  design.  There 
is  one  feature  worthy  of  especial  remark,  namely,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tower  in  the  second  stage  is  a  shallow  niche,  in  which  a  Holy  Rood, 
or  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  placed.  It  is  of  stone,  finely 
carved,  and  though  now  much  decayed,  was  probably  the  work  of 
the  same  hand  as  the  reredos.  The  niche  was  evidently  built  spe- 
cially to  receive  it,  and  in  all  probability  its  original  position  was 
over  the  western  entrance  of  the  church.  When  the  tower  was  built 
the  architect  would  not  destroy  the  carving,  but  found  a  place  where 
it  would  least  interfere  with  the  design.  The  sculpture  probably 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  the  tower  itself 
to  Richard  the  Second*s  reign. 

The  fifteenth-century  rood-screen  is  worth  attention,  as  also  many 
of  the  oak  seats  of  the  same  age.  The  font  appears  to  have  been 
made  out  of  the  base  of  a  cross,  or  else  it  is  one  of  very  singular  shape. 
The  churchyard-cross,  or  at  least  the  shaft  with  the  steps  to  it,  remain 
on  the  side  of  the  church. 

The  party  had  been  met  at  the  church  by  Mr.  Wing  of  Steeple 
Aston,  who  pointed  out  several  of  the  features  of  interest  in  the  church, 
and  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  history  of  the  Fermor  family. 

Mr.  W.  H.  TuENEB  also  made  some  remarks  on  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  family.  He  had  in  his  researches  met 
with  the  account  of  the  erection  of  the  alabaster  tomb  before  referred 
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to>  bearing  date  of  1580,  and  it  appeared  to  have  cost  only  £40  of  the 
money  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Wnro  also  drew  attention  to  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Juxon,  now 
fixed  to  the  rood-screen,  but  which  seem  to  have  come  from  a  reading- 
pew,  probably  erected  by  the  Archbishop.  He  had  been  appointed 
to  Somerton  in  1614.  The  arms  have  his  initials  beneath,  with  the 
date  1632. 

Mr.  Bbtttok  also  addressed  the  party  npon  some  of  the  architectural 
details. 

Under  Mr.  Wing's  guidance  the  party  proceeded  across  the  GherweU 
to  the  grounds  of  Foster  Mellior,  Esq.,  whose  house  almost  adjoins 
the  church  of 

NOBTH  ASTOK, 

which  has  lately  been  restored  by  Mr.  0.  0.  Scott.  It  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  western  tower,  and  south 
aisle  to  chancel. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  work  earlier  than  that  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  So  well  has  the  church  been  restored,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  the  recent  work.  The 
present  appearance,  when  compared  with  that  described  in  the  '*  Guide 
to  the  Architectural  Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford/' 
published  by  the  Society  in  1844,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast.  The 
great  Grecian  screen,  blocking  up  the  chancel-arch,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  all  has  been  thrown  as  open  as  possible.  There  is  an 
arch  from  the  chancel  into  the  south  aisle,  where  is  placed  a  fine 
alabaster  tomb  of  a  knight  in  armour  and  his  lady.  The  S.S.  collar, 
as  it  is  called,  is  a  marked  feature,  and  though  there  is  no  inscription 
now  remaining,  fortunately  the  substance  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  MS.  note  amongst  those  collected  by  Wood,  namely,  that 
the  figures  are  those  of  John  Ann,  who  died  in  1416,  and  of  Alicia 
his  wife.  It  would  not  appear  that  much  was  done  to  the  church 
at  this  time,  but  one  or  two  Perpendicular  windows  may  be  of 
this  date,  and  also  the  tower.  There  is,  as  regards  the  tower,  a  pe- 
culiar feature,  namely,  it  projects  into  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The 
only  explanation  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  house  from  the 
earliest  time  stood  where  the  modem  house  now  stands,  namely,  within 
three  feet  of  the  west  end  of  the  church  ;  consequently  there  was 
no  room  to  build  the  tower  outside,  and  so  it  was  built  within  the 
church.  * 

The  font  appears  to  have  never  been  finished,  as  most  of  the  panels 
are  left  blank,  but  such  as  it  is  it  may  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
perhaps  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

The  history  of  the  manor  and  church  is  somewhat  obscure,  from  the 
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constant  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Aston,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  quote  any  documentary  evidence  ^. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  records  formerly  preserved  in  the  Aug- 
mentation Office,  relating  to  the  funds  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
engaged  in  taking  account  of  the  chantries  which  had  heen  suppressed 
in  1  Edward  VI.  (1547),  running  thus : — 

"In  the  parysh  of  North  Aston  where  are  houtellyng  people  Ix.,  oertayne  land 
gyven  to  the  iyndyng  of  a  lampe  lyght  w[it]hin  said  Farisch  Church,  by  whom 
onknowii.    The  value  of  the  lande  to  the  same  belonging  is  yerely  xx<'." 

It  may  he  added,  that  the  meaning  of  houseUyng  people  is  those 
who  take  the  "  Host,"  or  as  we  should  say,  "  communicants." 

A  walk  along  the  western  side  of  the  Cherwell  brought  the 
party  to 

Steeple  Aston, 

where  Mr.  Wing  and  Mr.  Pabser  pointed  out  the  chief  features  of 
the  church,  the  former  especially  dwelling  on  the  many  improvements 
which  had  heen  efifected  in  his  own  time.  He  also  made  remarks 
upon  several  of  the  monuments.  That  of  Judge  Page  and  his  wife 
(1741) — a  most  obtrusive  object — occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
chantry  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  beneath  which  there 
is  an  enormous  vault. 

The  earliest  portion  of  the  church  is  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  the  nave  arches  are  all  now  existing  which  can  be  assigned  to  this 
date.  The  outer  walls  throughout  seem  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  chancel  walls,  which  from  the  windows 
appear  to  have  been  mainly  built  late  in  the  fifteenth  century,  are  on 
the  exact  site  of  older  walls,  as  the  archways  into  the  nave,  as 
well  as  into  the  aisle  or  chantry  chapel  on  the  north  side,  are  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  chantry  chapel  may,  from  the  architectural  features,  be  well 
assigned  to  1362,  when  a  chantry  was  built  for  prayers  for  the  soul 
of  Thomas  Abberbury.  The  piscina  and  east  window  are  well  worthy 
of  attention,  although  they  are  scarcely  visible,  in  consequence  of  the 
monstrous  tomb  to  Judge  Page,  which  blocks  up  the  whole  of  the 
space,  and  to  admit  which  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  the  north 
wall.  Not  only  is  this  to  be  deplored,  but  as  Anthony  Wood  refers  to 
a  monument  of  alabaster  to  a  *'  parson  out  of  remembrance,"  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  tomb  of  the  clerk,  Thomas  Abberbury,  in  whose 

«  The  writer  in  the  "Goide"  has  quoted  a  License  to  Crenellate,  to  Sir  John 
de  MoUnes,  in  1836,  and  an  extract  from  the  Patent  Rolls,  concerning  a  grant 
of  advowion  in  1295;  both  are  extracted  from  Kennett,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  either  belong  to  North  Aston. 
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honour  the  chantry  chapel  was  erected,  was  tnmed  out  to  make  way 
for  this  piece  of  ostentatious  arrogance,  which  has  no  right  whatever 
to  be  there.  In  all  probability  the  fourteenth-century  tomb  was  in 
harmony  with  the  building :  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Judge  Page's 
monument  is  not. 

The  church  and  chancel  must  have  been  built  a  little  before  this, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  money  left  by  Richard  de  Abberbury  was 
expended  on  the  church.  The  south  aisle  retains  some  of  thechief 
features  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  has  been  much  "  restored." 
The  porch  also  is  original,  but  with  a  fifteenth- century  battlement 
added.  The  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  but  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  one. 

It  was  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  too,  that  the  tower  was  built ; 
while  the  chancel  must  be  assigned  to  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  when 
Bishop  Smith  (a.d.  1512)  bought  the  revenues  of  the  Priory,  and  gave 
them  to  his  newly-founded  College  of  Brasenose.  It  is  true  that  the 
work  is  less  debased  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  it  might  have  been  rebuilt  a  few  years  previously,  when 
it  was  given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  namely,  in 
1507. 

The  bench-ends  of  several  of  the  open  seats  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  of  the  same  character  and  date  as  that  of  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel.  The  church  was  well  restored  in  1842,  when  the 
comfortable  gallery,  and  the  blue  singers'  gallery,  both  due  to  the 
taste  of  Sir  Francis  Page,  were  done  away  with.  It  is  a  pity  the  re- 
maining monument  to  the  Judge  did  not  follow  them. 

On  leaving  the  Chttbch,  the  party  were  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bbookes  ;  and  the  beautiful  altar-irontal  of 
the  fourteenth  century  was  kindly  exhibited.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  medieval  embroidery  remaining  in  England,  and  consists 
of  representations  of  the  martyrdoms  of  saints,  in  small  divisions, 
amidst  fine  floriated  work.  The  colour  of  some  of  the  material  has 
naturally  faded  much,  but  the  large  amount  of  gold  thread  employed, 
still  gives  to  the  work  the  appearance  of  great  richness. 

ROTJSHAM 

was  next  visited,  though  the  time  remaining  was  so  short  as  to  allow  of 
little  more  than  a  glance  at  the  church.  In  the  Domesday  Survey 
Rousham  formed  part  of  the  grant  of  Robert  D'Oiley  and  of  Roger 
D'lvery.  Robert  D'Oiley,  nephew  of  the  above,  granted  to  the  regu- 
lars of  Oseney  the  gift  of  two  parts  of  the  tithe  in  the  parish  of 
Rousham,  which  his  uncle  had  granted  to  the  seculars  of  St.  George, 
in  his  castle  of  Oxford.     In  1227  the  King  presented  to  one  moiety  of 
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the  church,  and  Walter  de  Fontibus  to  the  other ;  while  fifty  years 
later  the  patronage  was  in  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  builder  of 
Rewley  Abbey,  in  Oxford  (1279 — 1281).  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Dormers  in  1635. 

The  church  contains  chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  western  tower, 
with  south  chancel-aisle.  The  chancel-arch  is  transition  Norman,  pro- 
bably of  the  work  of  the  builder  of  Rewley,  but  the  chancel  itself  was 
rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  same  time  the  south  aisle  was 
rebuilt^  and  in  order  to  give  a  uniformity  of  character,  the  builders 
have  engrafted  Decorated  capitals  into  the  Norman  shafts,  and  turned 
the  one  large  arch  into  two.  The  changes  are  made  throughout  in 
an  ingenious  manner.  The  tower  also  was  added  at  the  west  end  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  arrangement  for  the  roodloft  staircase  by 
the  side  of  the  chancel-arch,  is  also  ingeniously  contrived.  The  loft 
must  have  extended  across  the  aisle  as  well  as  the  nave. 

The  church  has  been  very  carefully  restored,  and  all  the  original 
features  not  only  preserved,  but  brought  out  prominently. 

By  permission  of  C.  Cottrel-Dormer,  Esq.,  the  members  passed 
through  the  extensive  grounds  of  Rousham  Park,  leading  them  di- 
rectly to 

Lower  Hetpokd*, 

where  they  were  conducted  over  the  church  by  one  of  the  church- 
wardens, who  kindly  pointed  out  the  chief  points  in  the  restoration  of 
the  church,  which  had  been  admirably  effected  under  the  directions 
of  Mr.  Buckeridge.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  work  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  there  are  many  alterations  and  insertions 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  party  had  scarcely  returned  from  the  church,  before  the  train 
arrived,  which  brought  them  back  to  Oxford  a  little  before  9  o'clock. 


Saturday,  June  11,  1870. 
No.  X. — ^Warwick. 

A  large  party  of  archaeologists  went  by  the  2.10  p.m.  train  to 
Warwick,  where,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Eakl  op  Wabwick,  they 
were  allowed  to  inspect  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Jakes  Pabxeb  gave  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  early  Lords 
of  Warwick,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Castle  and  subsequentalterations. 

It  is  necessary  to  put  on  one  side  the  legendary  romance  handed 
down  by  the  antiquary  Rouse,  who  begins  the  history  with  the  Christian 
era.    fie  calls  the  place  Caerleon ;  and  makes  it  to  have  been  rebuilt 

'  This  it  lometimef  called  Heyford-at-Bridge,  or  Heyfbrd  PnroelL 
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by  Caractacos,  and  to  have  been  the  Pnesidium  of  the  Bomana.  It  ia 
eaay  to  aee  that  Rouse  had  collected  several  legends  and  scraps  of 
history,  and  simply  applied  them  to  Warwick  in  order  to  magnify  the 
glories  of  the  town. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  history,  which  begins  in  A.D.  913-914, 
when  we  have  the  following  entry  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  : — 

"This  year,  by  the  help  of  God,  Efchelflad,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  went  with  all 
the  Mercians  to  Tamaweortkiffe  (Tamworth),  and  there  huilt  the  'burh*  early  m 
the  Smnmer,  and  after  this  before  Lammas,  that  at  Staeffbrda  (Stafford).  Then 
after  this  in  the  next  year  (aj).  914),  that  at  Eadeilnfrig  (Eddisbury),  early  in  the 
Summer,  and  afterwards  in  the  same  year  late  in  harvest,  that  at  Waringwieon 
(Warwick)*." 

The  point,  however,  to  be  observed  is  that  Warwick  occurs  as  a 
"  fort"  (for  this  is  perhaps  the  closest  translation  of  the  word  hurh) 
in  the  list  of  thdse  which  were  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  Mercian 
kingdom  against  inroads  of  Welsh  and  Northmen'.  And  when  we 
look  round,  and  see  by  the  side  of  the  river  the  high  mound,  which 
exists  here,  we  may  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  ori- 
ginal earthwork  raised  on  the  occasion.  In  most  cases  the  early 
mound  has  been  destroyed,  but  in  some  the  Normans  have  utilized  it 
for  purposes  of  defence.  In  Oxford  Castle,  in  all  probability,  the 
Norman  baron,  Bobert  D'Oiley,  found  a  Saxon  mound,  and  enclosed 
it  within  his  castle.  In  Warwick  we  find  a  later  castle-builder  still 
making  use  of  the  Saxon  earthwork. 

Bound  this  castle  as  a  nucleus  the  town  may  well  have  sprung  up. 
If  we  take  the  extract  literally,  and  suppose  that  in  building  the  castle 
Ethelfleda  founded  Warwick,  the  town  must  have  flourished  in  the 
160  years  which  elapsed  before  the  Domesday  Survey  was  taken,  for 
we  find  then,  that  there  were  261  houses,  of  which  four  are  returned 
as  voBta^  on  account  of  the  site  of  the  castle.  This  would  appear  to 
shew  that  the  castle  was  then  about  to  be  enlarged. 

In  referring  to  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  Warwick  at  the 
time  of  the  Survey  by  Turchil,  son  of  Alwyn,  the  sheriff,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  retain  his  estates  by  the  Conqueror,  Mr.  Parker  said  that 
the  castle  appeared  to  have  had  its  fortifications  increased  at  that  time. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  those  fortifications  ; 
and  the  existing  remains  shew  no  stonework  earlier  than  the  fourteenth 
century.    It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  that  the  foundations  are 

*  In  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  entry  stands  8imply~"A.  This 
year  was  Waerincwio  built." 

'  At  this  point  comes  in  the  characteristic  legend  of  Ooy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
which  ii  made  the  more  plausible  by  fixing  places  and  absolute  dates  to  all  the 
events.  The  story  begins  A J>.  926,  but  it  is  too  long  to  print  here,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  reduce  it  into  a  few  paragraphs  without  spoiling  it  entirely. 
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not  of  an  earlier  period ;  all  that  can  be  affirmed  is,  that  there  is  no 
stonework  of  that  date  visible. 

All  traces,  too,  are  lost  of  the  church  of  All  Saints,  which  existed 
within  the  castle,  for  we  read  that  William  of  Neuborgh  having  some- 
how  become  possessed  of  Tnrchil's  possessions  in  William  Rafus'  reign, 
founded  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  and  his  son  completed  it,  and  joined 
it  with  the  church  of  All  Saints,  which  already  existed  in  the  castle 
(qua  sita  est  in  Castello).  The  circumstance,  however,  of  stone  coffins 
having  been  found  (one  of  which  is  prcFerved  in  the  porter's  lodge) 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle,  agrees  with  the  historical  record. 

The  probability  is  that  the  castle  was  mainly  built  of  wood,  and 
depended  for  its  fortification  on  earthworks,  the  central  keep  alone 
being  of  stone.  That  the  latter  was  such,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  of  Warwick  being  held  by  King  Stephen's  soldiers.  In  1153, 
on  the  death  of  Eoger  of  Newbury,  the  Countess  of  Warwick  welcomed 
Henry  II.,  and  delivered  the  castle  to  him. 

Then  followed  William  de  Neuburgh,  who  seems  to  have  been  very 
liberal  to  the  Church,  founding  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  building  a  new  church  for  the  Templars  in  Warwick. 

Mr.  Parker  then  passed  in  review  some  of  the  historical  events  con* 
nected  with  the  castle  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  Henry  III., 
giving  a  short  account  of  the  several  earls  who  succeeded. 

In  Henry  the  Third's  reign  (1267)  the  rebels  stationed  at  Kenil- 
worth  surprised  the  Castle  and  took  the  Countess  prisoner.  Rouse's 
Chronicle  adds,  '*  they  threw  down  all  the  walls  except  the  towers ;" 
but  this  statement  is  probably  due  rather  to  the  writer's  antiquarian 
zeal  in  claiming  antiquity  for  his  towers,  than  to  any  authority. 

In  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  1812,  Warwick  Castle  was  the  prison 
of  Piers  Gaveston,  previous  to  his  being  taken  to  Blacklow  Hill  (within 
sight  of  the  castle)  where  he  was  beheaded.  It  should  be  added  here 
that  the  chamber  or  dungeon  pointed  'out  as  the  place  of  Oaveston's 
imprisonment  was  not  built  till  afterwards,  as  it  belongs  to  the  general 
rebuilding  of  the  castle. 

This  rebuilding  of  the  castle  is  due,  at  least  as  far  as  the  commence- 
ment and  the  funds,  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  1351. 
He  had  been  very  fortunate  in  his  campaigns,  as  there  is  a  record  of 
his  having  received  one  ransom,  among  others,  amounting  to  £8,000, 
(equivalent,  as  far  as  building  value  would  be  concerned,  to  £80,000 
of  our  money,)  and  from  other  evidence  it  appears  he  died  exceedingly 
rich.  How  far  the  design  was  agreed  on  in  his  lifetime,  or  how  far  it 
was  due  to  his  son,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew ;  but  it  may  fairly  be 
considered  that  the  building  as  we  now  see  it  was  concluded  by  1360. 

Dugdale  refers  to  some  of  the  expense  rolls  of  the  castle  being 
extant,  and  states  the  exact  cost  of  building  the  tower  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  castle,  namely,  £395  5s.  2d.         digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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This  ton,  too,  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  choir  of  St  Mary's 
Church,  but  no  doubt  with  the  money  provided  expressly  by  his  &ther 
for  the  purpose  s. 

'*  With  these  dates  the  architectural  character  agrees  perfectly.  From 
the  details  of  the  towers  and  the  offices  (which  are  beneath  the  chief 
apartments,)  it  would  haye  been  at  onoe  surmised  that  the  buildings 
were  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  had  there  been  no  historical  evidence  to  guide  us.  Of  the 
chief  apartments,  so  many  of  the  original  features  have  been  lost,  and 
so  many  details  substituted,  in  accordance  with  the  semi-classical  tastes 
of  the  last  century,  that  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  they  have 
lost  much  of  their  mterest  But  from  the  fine  collections  of  paintings, 
armour,  furniture,  and  china,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
these  rooms  afford  great  interest  to  lovers  of  art. 

*«  Beyond  the  architectural  details  of  the  ancient  fortress,  there  are 
circumstances  connected  with  the  general  design  which  also  coincide 
with  the  historical  dates.  The  history  of  our  English  castles  repre- 
sents the  history  of  our  social  progress,  and  we  have  in  Warwick  one 
of  the  grandest  examples  of  the  transitional  character,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  military  to  the  domestic.  Not  only  the  necessities,  but  the 
tastes  of  the  age,  had  involved  castles  being  built  with  more  regard  to 
safety  in  time  of  siege  than  comfort  in  time  of  peace ;  but  here  the 
military  works  have  not  interfered  with  a  much  fuller  development  of 
the  domestic  architecture  than  had  previously  been  seen.  The  building 
of  the  great  hall  of  Kenilworth,  with  the  chambers  belonging,  was 
a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  king's  chambers,  which  previously  were 
the  chief  habitable  apartments ;  and  here  we  have  a  fine  large  hall  and 
numerous  rooms  adjoining ;  all  the  offices,  including  the  kitchens  and 
cellars,  being  placed  beneath  the  chief  buildings  instead  of  on  the  same 
level  for  the  sake  of  economising  space.  Yet,  as  a  military  work,  no- 
thing was  wanting  in  the  ready  access  to  the  lofty  and  formidable 
towers  from  all  parts,  or  in  the  deep  moats  (now,  however,  much  filled 
up),  or  the  numerous  embrasures,  and  other  military  devices,  to  render 
Warwick  as  formidable  a  fortress  as  any  then  existing.  Take  away 
these  towers,  with  the  walls,  and  we  have  a  fair  type  of  an  English 
mansion ;  but  take  away  the  range  of  apartments  and  add  a  keep  in 
the  centre,  and  we  have  a  fine  and  characteristic  example  of  the 
medieval  fortress." 

The  party,  having  inspected  the  kitchens,  buttery,  and  pantry,  and 
having  spent  some  time  in  examining  the  groined  cellar,  which  seemed 
especially  interesting  to  many,  mounted  the  walls  and  examined  the 

f  In  the  history  of  the  later  earls  there  is  not  much  bearing  upon  the  archi- 
tectore  of  the  Castie.  It  is  not  thought  worth  while  to  give  here  an  acooant 
of  them,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  Fulke  Oreville,  who  died  m  1628,  expended 
(or  left  by  wiU  to  be  expended)  on  the  Caatie  £2a000.        Digitized  by  ^^OOg le 
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towers,  visitiDg  the  exterior  of  the  ancient  mill  on  the  river,  and  the 
moat,  which  is  now  laid  out  in  gardens. 
They  then  proceeded  to 

St.  Mast*8  Chubch*', 

where  Mr.  Pabxes  again  made  a  few  remarks.  He  briefly  referred 
to  the  foundation  of  St.  Mary's  Church  by  William  of  Newbury,  and 
its  incorporation  with  the  church  in  the  castle  in  1123,  and  also  to  the 
numeroas  other  churches  in  Warwick  which  were  endowed  with  further 
gifts  at  this  time. 

The  existing  remains  of  the  twelfth-century  church  are  very  slight, 
although  the  present  walls  are  probably  almost  throughout  on  the  old 
foundations.  The  crypt  of  this  date  remains  tolerably  perfect,  but  it 
has  been  extended. 

The  history  is  a  blank  till  near  the  close  of  Edward  the  Third's 
reign,  and  then  it  turns  on  disputes  as  to  the  rights  of  the  Dean  and 
Canons  of  the  church.  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  thirteenth  Earl  of 
Warwick,  appears  to  have  begun,  first  of  all,  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  choir.  The  Norman  work  in  the  crypt  stops  short  in  the  middle, 
and  two  more  bays  are  added  in  a  later  style.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
structure  belongs  to  this  period.  His  will,  dated  Sept.  6,  1369,  con- 
tains the  clause,  "  I  will  that  my  executors  new  build  the  quire  of  the 
Collegiate  Church  of  Warwick,  where  I  order  my  body  to  be  buried." 
His  successor,  named  Thomas  Beauchamp  (his  second  son),  carried  out 
the  will ;  and  according  to  Dugdale,  the  work  was  completed  in  the 
15th  of  Richard  II.  (1391).  There  is  a  note  of  his  haying  purchased 
the  timber  for  the  roof  from  his  brother's  woods  at  AUesley. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  church  as  completed  at  this 
time,  as  the  choir  only  remains  to  us  ;  but  some  drawings  are  in  exist- 
ence, especially  one  among  the  drawings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  pre- 
served in  All. Souls  College. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  mongrel  Gothic  nave  which  supersedes 
the  fine  Perpendicular  work  of  the  two  Beauchamps  was  from  Wren's 
design,  but  there  is  sufficient  documentary  evidence  to  shew  that  he  was 
guiltless.  The  inscription  on  the  tower  records  **  the  church  (i.e.  the 
nave)  being  destroyed  in  1694  by  a  terrible  fire,  which  spared  neither 
temples  nor  houses.  This  new  church,  having  been  begun  and  carried 
on  by  the  public,  was  finished  by  royal  piety  under  the  joyful  auspices 
of  Anne,  in  the  honourable  year  1704." 

Mr.  Bbtttok  made  some  remarks  disputing  the  view  held  by 
Mr.  Parker,  that  the  choir,  as  we  see  it,  was  erected  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  contended  that  it  must  have  been 

k  As  the  Church  is  bo  well  known,  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  print 
a  detailed  account  of  it    The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  Castle.^®^  ^^  ^  ^^8  ^^ 
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eoDBiderably  altered — or  nearly  rebuilt — ^later  in  the  century.  Mr. 
Pabker  admitted  the  singularity  of  the  details  at  that  date,  but  the 
historical  evidence  and  construction*  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Beauchamp  chapel,  left  no  room  in  his  mind  for  doubt  that  the  de- 
pressed arches  of  the  choir  and  debased  character  of  vaulting,  were 
of  this  early  period. 

The  party  visited  the  crypt  and  examined  the  cucking-stool.  Before 
leaving  Warwick  they  also  visited  Lord  Leicester's  Almshouses,  return- 
ing to  Oxford  by  the  7.54  train. 


long  Facation,  X870* 

The  Dbsibuctiok  op  thb  Dobchssiee  Dtees. 
In  May,  1870,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Macfablane,  to  the  effect  that  the  encampment  near  Dorchester, 
visited  by  the  Society  June  2,  1868^  was  in  process  of  demolition. 
Thereupon  a  remonstrance,  signed  by  the  President,  Secretaries,  Libra* 
nan.  Treasurer,  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  was  sent  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  farm,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  its  preservation 
on  archeological  and  historical  grounds.  Unfortunately  this  remon- 
strance met  with  no  reply,  and  the  work  of  destruction  proceeded. 
The  subject  was  Uken  up  by  writers  in  ''The  Times,*'  ''Pall  Mall 
Gkzette,"  and  other  papers,  but  with  similarly  unsuccessful  results. 
It  was.  therefore,  determined  to  lay  the  matter  before  her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  following  Memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Home 

Secretary : — 

**  Oxford,  /ime,  1870. 

"  To  the  Bight  Hon.  Hbnbt  ArsTDi  Beucb,  M.P.,  Her  Majeety^e 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 

"  Snt, — We  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  '  Oxford  Architec- 
tural and  Historical  Society,'  having  heard  with  much  regret  that  the 
Roman  Camp  at  Dorchester,  in  this  county,  is  in  danger  of  utter  demo- 
lition, wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  unprotected  position  of  this 
and  similar  Monuments  of  Historical  and  Archaeological  interest  in 
this  country. 

"  Having  reason  to  believe  that  in  France  all  important  remains  of 
past  ages,  even  when  situated  on  private  property,  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Government,  we  venture  to  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  the  desirability  of  a  Boyal  Commission  being  appointed,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present  condition  of  those  important 
Monuments  of  Antiquity,  which,  if  destroyed,  could  not  be  replaced, 
and  also  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  them  from  further 
decay  and  injury. 

»  See  pp.  79,  and  90—99.    Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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"  {Signed.) 
"S.  W.  Wayte,  B.D,  President  of  Trinity  College;   President  of  the  0.  A. 

andM.  8. 
P.  Ot.  Medd,  MA^  Senior  Fellow  of  University  College, 'i  Son.  Secretaries  of 
H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  Christ  Chnrch,  }  the  O.  A.  and  ff,  8. 

J.  S.  Treacher,  M  JL,  Merton  College. 
F.  C.  PInmptre,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College. 
Frederic  Bailey,  D.D.,  President  of  Magdalen  College. 
J.  E.  SeweU,  D.D.,  Warden  of  New  College. 
Robert  Scott,  D.D.,'Master  of  Balliol  College. 
H.  G.  liddell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
Wm.  Jacksoo,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Worcester  College. 
John  Henry  Parker,  Hon.  MJL,  F.S.A. 
Charles  W.  Boase,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
Charles  E.  Hammond,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
J.  P.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Exeter  College. 
E.  H.  Cradock,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Brasenose  College. 
William  Bright,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ch.  Ch.;  Begins  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 

History. 
R.  W.  Jelf,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
Charles  C.  Clerke,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

R.  Pbyne  Smith,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ch.  Ch.;  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 
Hy.  W.  Adand,  M J>.,  Regius  Professor  of  Me^cine. 
Josh.  Bosworth,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
Edwin  Pftlmer,  M.A.,  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin. 
William  Stuhbs,  MA.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History. 
Jno.  O.  Westwood,  M.A.,  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology,  &c. 
R.  Michell,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Magdalen  HaU. 
Coker  Adams,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College. 
T.  Chamberlain,  M  JL,  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Bartholomew  Price,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Montagu  Burrows,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls ;  Chichele  Professor  of  Modem 

History. 
Edward  Chapman,  M.A.,  Tutor  in  Physical  Science,  and  Public  Examiner  in 

the  School  of  Physical  Science. 
E.  L.  Hussey,  St.  Aldate's;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary. 
Lewis  Gilbertson,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Vice-Principal  of  Jesus  College. 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College. 
Robert  George  Livingstone,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College. 
Henry  P.  Liddon,  D.CX.,  Ch.Ch.,  Professor  of  Exegesis;  Canon  of  St  Pftul's. 

B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek. 

T.  Combe,  Hon.  M.A.,  University  Printer,  Oxford. 

Henry  Baskerville  Walton,  M  JL.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton. 

James  Ptoker,  F.G.S./  Treasurer  of  the  O,  A,  and  S,  8. 

Edw.  G.  Braton,  F.R.I.BJL.,  Librarian  qf  the  O,  A,  and  S.  8. 

John  W.  Burgon,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel;  Vicar  of  St.  Mary-the-Virgin's. 

C.  E.  Appleton,  B.C.L.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Editor  of  the 

**  Academy." 

A  letter  from  the  Home  OfBce,  dated  Jaly  7,  1870,  replied:  ''  The 
Bubject  of  the  Memorial  appears  to  Mr.  Brace  well  worthy  of  consider- 
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ation,  and  be  has  already  drawn  to  it  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gladstone.^ 
The  Hon.  A,  F.  0.  Liddell  (Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State), 
also  wrote  to  say  that  before  sobmitting  the  Memorial  to  his  coUeagaes, 
Mr.  Bruce  "  woold  be  glad  to  be  famished  with  any  suggestions  upon 
the  subject,  which  the  Memorialists,  who  have  considered  it,  and  are 
most  competent  to  advise  the  Government  upon  it,  may  wish  to  make.** 
The  following  is  a  co))y  of  the  last  letter  that  baa  passed  on  the 
subject : — 

<<  55,  Curwn'9treet,  Mayfair,  July  23,  1870. 

''  Snt, — In  reply  to  a  letter  addressed,  by  your  instmcUons,  to  the 
President  of  Trinity  College,  I  have  to  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  at 
this  time  (in  the  long  vacation)  to  get  the  collective  opinions  of  our 
members  as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  historical  remains  in  this  country.  The  point  on  which  all  who 
signed  the  memorial  about  the  Dorehester  Dykes  were  agreed  was,  the 
desirability  of  a  Koyal  Commission,  or  Committee,  being  appointed  to 
consider  the  question.  On  other  points,  those  who  signed  the  memorial 
might  have  different  views.  Those  of  us  who  originated  the  memorial 
are  anxious  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed, 

''1st.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  law  and  practice  of  other 
countries,  especially  France  and  Denmark,  as  to  the  preservation  of 
important  remains  of  historic  and  pre-historic  ages. 

''  2ndly.  For  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  number  and  present 
condition  of  such  monuments,  in  the  United  Kingdom  (on  principles 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts'  Commission). 

*'3rdly.  For  the  purpose  of  reporting  whether  such  monuments 
should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Government;  and  if  so, 
how  this  object  could  most  conveniently  be  attained  without  an  undue 
interference  with  the  rights  of  private  property. 

**  4ithly.  For  the  purpose  of  reporting  on  the  laws  relating  to  '  Trea- 
sure Trove,'  and  to  the  discovery  of  antiquities,  and  to  suggest  any 
improvement  therein.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  such 
a  Commission  being  appointed,  several  of  our  members  would  be  happy 
to  assist  by  giving  evidence  and  making  suggestions. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  obed'ent  servant, 

'*  H.  C.  Maxwell  Ltte, 
"  Hon,  Secretary  of  the  '  Oxford  Architeetural 
and  Ststorteal  Society.* 

"  The  Bight  Eon.  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.'* 


As  Memorials  of  a  similar  character  have  been  presented  by  members 
of  the  ^'Ashmolean"  and  ''Ethnological''  Societies,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  subject  will  receive  the  consideration  which  it  deserves. 
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Jpfrst  iWeethtg,  ittfcfiaelmas  ®erm,  1870. 

November  2.    The  first  meeting  of  the  Term  was  held  (by  permissioa 
of  the  Keeper)  in  the  Upper  Room  of  the  Ashroolean  Museum,  at  8  p.m. 
The  following  additions  to  the  Library  were  announced : — 

Presented, 

SesBional  Papers,  Boyal  Institiite  of  British  Architects. 

Transactions. — Exeter  Diocesan  Society. 

Jonmal. — Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland.  Kos.  2 
and  8,  vol  i.,  fonrth  series. 

Beporto  and  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of 
Lincoln,  York,  Sheffield,  Korthampton,  Bedford,  Worcester,  and  Leicester,  for 
the  year  1868-9. 

Purchased  by  the  Society. 

Lnpton's  History  of  Thame. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society  :— 

BeT.  S.  Linton,  M.A.,  Charles-street,  Oxford. 

T.  Arnold,  Esq.,  M.A.,  University  College. 

£.  L.  Elwes,  Esq.,  University  College. 

W.  C.  Borlase,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Trinity  College;  Castle  Homech,  Pensance. 

£.  v.  Collms,  Esq.»  Exeter  College. 

W.  Gray,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

W.  H.  Bradley,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

G.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

Harold  Freeman,  Esq.,  Oriel  College. 

A.  A.  Leonard,  Esq.,  Oriel  College.  * 

T.  D.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 

J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

T.  M.  King,  Esq.,  Queen's  College. 

T.  S.  Dyball,  Esq.,  Brasenose  College. 

F.  H.  Hummell,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

E.  J.  Payne,  Esq.,  Charsley's  Hall. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Spiers,  14,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 

Mr,  John  Foster,  High-street,  Oxford. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Pbesident,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
passed  to  Mr.  Maxwell  Ltte  for  his  able  and  energetic  serrices  while 
one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Society. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Tbeacheb  had  been  appointed 
Secretary  in  the  place  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Herford,  resigned. 

The  Peestdent  then  called  upon  Mr.  J.  H.  Pabeeb  for  his  Lecture 
on  "  The  History  and  Prospects  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum." 

Mr.  Parker  began  by  referring  to  the  example  which  several  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  office  which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold,  of  Keeper 
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of  the  Asbmolean  Museum,  had  set  him  of  giving  some  account  of  the 
history,  the  present  state,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Museum.  The 
latest  and  best  was  given  by  Mr.  Philip  Duncan,  in  1830 ;  this  was 
printed,  and  prefixed  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum,  which  was 
published  in  1836.  He  then  gave  a  summary  of  the  cdlection  as 
follows : — 

'^  The  collection  was  originally  begun  in  the  time  of  Mtzabeth,  or 
James  I.,  by  John  Tradescant.  According  to  one  account,  he  was 
a  Dutch  merchant  settled  in  London,  who  had  been  originally  one  of 
the  refugees  expelled  from  Holland  by  the  bigots  of  those  days  on  reli- 
gious grounds,  like  so  many  others  who  helped  to  augment  the  wealth 
of  England  at  that  period.  Whether  this  account  be  correct  or  not,  be 
was  a  man  of  great  acquirements  in  various  subjects,  especially  in 
botany  and  horticulture.  He  was  employed  by  the  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Wotton.  He  bore  the  title  of  the  King's  Gardener,  was  sent  in 
the  fleet  to  Algeria,  and  collected  plants  in  Barbary  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean  Islands.  He  was  also  selected  by  Lord  Danby  to  take  charge 
of  the  Botanical  Garden,  but  died  about  that  time.  He  was  assisted 
and  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  kept  the  then  celebrated  Tradescant*s 
Ark  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  the  earliest  collection  of  the 
kind  formed  in  England,  and  chiefly  consisted  of  what  are  called 
curiosities,  without  regard  to  whether  they  were  objects  of  Natural 
History — the  works  of  God,  or  Antiquities — ^the  works  of  Man,  in  the 
olden  time.  The  collection,  with  the  additions  of  Ashmole,  included 
Birds,  Beasts,  and  Fishes,  especially  the  productions  of  distant  coun- 
tries, all  that  was  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  'Rarities.' 
Such  was  the  general  character  of  a  Museum  down  to  our  own  time. 

"  The  University  has  wisely  decided  on  separating  this  miscellaneous 
collection,  and  distributing  it  among  the  different  departments  to  which 
each  belongs.  The  old  Catalogues  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  are 
therefore  things  of  the  past.  Anthony  Wood's  Manuscripts,  of  which 
a  catalogue  was  published  by  one  of  my  predecessors,  Mr.  Huddesford, 
in  1761,  as  then  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  must  now  be  sought  for 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  large  collection  of  Ashmole's  Manu- 
scripts, of  which  a  catalogue  was  published  by  Mr.  Black  in  1845% 
must  also  be  sought  for  there.  Most  of  the  Portraits  enumerated  in 
Mr.  Duncan's  Catalogue  will  be  found  either  in  the  Bodleian  Picture 
Gallery,  the  Hope  Portrait  Gallery,  or  in  the  Taylor  and  Randolph 
Buildings.  The  objects  of  Natural  History  are  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  Science  in  the  Parks,  and  they  can  still  be  found,  I  believe, 
by  the  numbers  given  in  Mr.  Duncan's  Catalogue.  It  is  not  probable 
that  many  of  these  really  belonged  to  the  original  collection  of  John 
Tradescant  or  his  son,  forming  the  once  celebrated  Tradescant's  Ark  in 
*  An  index  to  this  was  pablished  in  1867. 
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8oaih  Lambeth,  where  it  remained  an  object  of  great  public  attention 
for  about  half  a  century,  and  of  which  a  Catalogue  was  published 
in  1656.  The  younger  Tradescant,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  be« 
queathed  his  collection  to  his  friend  Elias  Ashmole,  who  had  been 
a  lodger  in  his  house  for  some  years,  and  had  taken  great  interest 
in  tiie  Curiosities.  Ashmole  became  a  celebrated  antiquary  and 
Windsor  Herald,  and  the  historian  of  Berkshire  and  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter. 

''  Aehmole  added  his  large  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts — no 
books  were  named  in  Tradescant's  Catalogue.  He  offered  to  present 
this  valuable  collection  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  accepted  it, 
and  to  shew  their  sense  of  its  value,  erected  the  present  building 
for  it. 

*' Anthony  Wood,  in  his  life  of  Ashmole,  says  that  in  October,  1677, 
Ashmole  offered  to  give  'all  his  rarities'  to  the  University,  if  it 
'  would  build  a  fabric  to  receive  them,'  and  that  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted upon  that  condition.  The  Account  Books  of  the  University, 
for  1679  and  some  following  years,  contain  entries  of  sums  of  money 
expended  on  the  building,  but  make  no  meiktion  of  any  money  given 
by  any  person  to  meet  such  expenditure. 

*'  The  name  of  the  architect  was  Wood,  apparently  a  local  architect ; 
the  idea  that  it  was  one  of  ihe  buildings  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is 
altogether  a  modem  one ;  the  first  author  who  mentions  it  is  Alexander 
Chalmers,  in  his  'History  of  Oxford,'  which  was  published  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century." 

The  lecturer  then  passed  on  to  the  collection  itself.     He  said, — 

"  For  me  to  read  the  Catalogue  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Collec- 
tion from  time  to  time,  would  be  rather  tedious  work  for  the  Society  to 
listen  to ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Howell  has  prepared  a  list  of 
them  with  great  care  **.  I  will  only  say  that  although  the  Collection 
is  not  large,  it  is  very  choice,  and  contains  many  things  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"The  collection  of  Plint  implements  is  remarkably  good.  These 
objects  are  one  of  the  connecting  links  between  Geology  and  Archae- 
ology; some  are  so  rude  and  strange  that  doubt  has  been  expressed 
whether  men's  hands,  or  accidents  of  nature,  have  formed  them,  and 
they  belong  to  the  early  ages  of  the  human  race,  which  have  been 
called  the  Pre-Historic  times.  They  are  jcontinually  found  in  gravels 
or  drifts,  where  water  has  formerly  flowed,  not  only  in  valleys,  but 
often  high  in  the  hills,  and  this  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  America, 
fine  specimens  of  them  have  been  found,  and  in  Asia  and  Africa,  as 

^  The  substance  of  ibis  Catalogue  will  be  found  printed  as  a  sapplementary 
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well  as  in  Europe.  For  the  well-assorted  Banish  specimens,  we  are 
indehted  to  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  eminent  civil  engineer. 

"We  bare  a  tolerable  collection  of  British  and  Boicaito-Bbittsh 
Pottert;  one  important  series,  illastrated  by  a  very  carious  and 
interesting  model  of  a  British  Tillage,  was  obtained  at  Standlake  in 
Oxfordshire.  In  Mr.  Hatchings'  Collection,  we  bave  besides  other 
*  rariora,*  one  of  the  finest  British  Urns  in  the  kingdom. 

''  In  Akolo-Saxon  REMi^iKS.  we  can  stand  comparison  witb  any  other 
museum,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Wylie,  wbo  gave  us  the  objects 
described  in  his  work  called  '  Fairford  Graves.'  A  considerable  part 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains  collected  by  Douglas  for  bis  Nimia  Bri- 
tannica  were  given  to  this  Museum,  and  large  additions  bave  been 
made  to  this  branch  by  different  benefactors.  We  still  bave  our 
Alfred*8  Jewel,  the  head  of  bis  sceptre,  a  genuine  and  curious  piece  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  English  jewellery  and  enamel  of  a  period  when  the 
English  were  as  celebrated  for  such  work,  as  their  ladies  were  for 
embroidery  and  lace. 

••  I  may  observe  also,  that  the  ancient  Beokzk-work  is  often  beautifully 
executed,  quite  equal  to  anything  that  can  be  done  now ;  yet  this  fre- 
quently belongs  to  a  period  probably  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Bronze  not  being  liable  to  rust,  the  ornaments  worked 
in  that  mixed  metal  are  the  most  durable  of  any.  Gold  and  silver 
ornaments  are  often  melted  down  for  the  value  of  the  metal ;  bronze  is 
not  sufficiently  valuable  to  make  it  answer  to  do  this.  These  ancient 
works  of  art  are  more  valuable  in  their  present  state,  than  tbey  would 
be  if  melted  down. 

"  Ironwork  has  generally  suffered  very  much  from  rust ;  but  we 
occasionally  find  objects  preserved  which  shew  that  the  work  was 
equally  well  executed.  Wrought  ironwork  at  the  present  time  is  best 
executed  by  those  who  have  been  educated  as  workers  of  iron  only,  and 
are  ignorant  of  everything  else.  The  Russian  peasants  are  said  to  be 
the  best  workers  in  iron  of  the  present  day.  In  our  own  country,  the 
village  blacksmiths  can  generally  execute  wrought -iron  better  than 
the  workmen  of  the  great  manufactories.  Before  quitting  the  subject 
of  ancient  ironwork,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  recent  demolition  of 
a  part  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  in  Eome,  it  was  found  that  the 
great  blocks  of  tufa,  of  which  it  was  built,  were  fixed  together  with 
iron  clamps  clasping  the  edges  of  two  stones;  no  mortar  or  cement 
was  used.  I  purchased  two  or  three  of  these  iron  clamps  of  the  work- 
men, and  they  are  now  in  the  Museum  with  the  Roman  tiles  and  spe- 
cimens of  stone. 

"  This  brings  me  to  the  principal  object  of  my  Lecture,  to  shew  in 
what  manner  this  Museum  may  be  made  a  living  thing,  and  thoroughly 
useful  for  the  objects  of  the  University ;  I  think  that  this  may  be  done 
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by  eonnec^'ng  the  Maseum  'as  closely  as  possible  with  the  Oxford 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society.  The  Museum  will. supply  ob- 
jects to  study.  Members  of  the  Society  will  study  them,  and  lec- 
ture upon  them,  to  explain  them  to  other  members  who  have  not  time 
to  study  them.  Each  will  take  his  own  branch  of  study  and  eluci- 
date it. 

''  The  Museum  is  now  a  Musettm  of  Archeology  only.  What  is 
Archeeology  ?  It  is  History  in  detail,  and  the  details  are  tenfold  more 
interesting  than  the  dry  skeletons  called  School  Histories.  Details 
give  life  and  interest  to  any  subject.  Archaeology  is  also  history  taught 
by  the  eye,  by  shewing  a  series  of  tangible  objects ;  and  what  we  have 
once  teen  we  can  remember  far  better  than  anything  of  which  we  have 
only  heard  or  read.  This  Museum  must  be  made  to  illustrate  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture,  and  Sculpture,  and  Painting-— or  rather  Drawing. 
Paintings  require  more  space,  and  students  of  Painting  must  be  referred 
to  the  Picture  Galleries. 

''Architecture  is  naturally  the  first  point.  Sculptures  and  Paint- 
ings require  some  building  to  put  them  in.  Architecture  has  long 
been  the  most  popular  branch  of  Archaeology,  and  this  Society  was 
originally  established  for  the  special  study  of  the  history  of  Architec- 
ture. The  Heraldic  Society,  which  had  existed  for  some  years  pre- 
viously, but  was  then  in  a  dying  state,  was  incorporated  with  it,  and 
the  Heraldic  Library  of  that  Society  now  forms  part  of  our  Library. 
An  Historical  Society,  under  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  was  also  incorporated 
with  it  at  a  subsequent  period,  because  we  always  considered  that  the 
historical  view,  and  not  the  practice,  of  Architecture  was  our  object. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  our  casts  of  mouldings  and  other  details,  our 
models,  and  especially  our  excellent  Library,  are  very  useful  to  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  one  of  our  earliest  members,  Mr.  Harrison,  became  an 
eminent  architect.  Mr.  Street  also  made  use  of  our  Library,  and  was 
a  member  of  our  Committee.  He  studied  his  profession  in  Oxford  for 
some  years,  which  is  an  excellent  field  for  the  study.  But  our  main 
object  was  always  Historical;  we  should  never  forget  the  weighty 
words  of  Mr.  Ooldwin  Smith,  which  might  well  serve  for  the  motto  of 
our  Society.  •  The  Buildinffs  of  every  nation  are  an  important  part  of 
its  history,  hut  a  part  that  has  been  neglected  by  all  Historians,  because 
the  Historians  themselves  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sufy'ect,*  That 
future  Historians  may  not  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this 
Society.  When  Archaeology  is  made  part  of  the  system  of  Education 
in  Oxford,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  with  the  help  of  this  Museum,  any  edu- 
cated man  will  feel  it  a  disgrace  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  The  subject  in 
itself,  in  its  general  outline,  is  so  simple  and  easy,  and  when  that  out- 
line ia  once  understood,  is  so  easily  followed  up  in  one  branch  or 
another,  and  so  useful  for  assbting  to  understand  other  branche||^of 
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history*  that  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  not  be  taken  up  in 
earnest.  I  will  repeat  to  jou  also  the  words  of  another  distinguished 
Oxford  man.  Bean  Stanley,  on  the  same  subject :  '  What  Chmpm-atip^ 
Anatomy  h  to  the  study  of  Medicine^  that  Arehaology  U  to  the  9tudy  of 
History:  " 

The  Lecturer  then  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  a  society  in  avoid- 
ing the  dangers  of  party  spirit : — 

"  In  the  early  days  of  the  Society,"  he  observed,  "  Dr.  Newman  some- 
times attended  our  meetings,  and  he  said  that '  B  teas  a  pletuure  to 
attend  the  Meetings  of  this  Society ,  because  it  was  the  only  neutral  ground 
in  Oxford:  At  that  time,  polemics  ran  very  high  in  Oxford;  but 
Archaeology  had  nothing  to  do  with  polemics,  or  indeed  with  politics. 
At  the  present  time,  Earl  Stanhope,  founder  of  the  Stanhope  Prise  and 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  our  new  '  honoured  Lord  and  Chancellor,'  are  cordially  with 
us,  and  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  real  revival  of 
the  study  of  Archeeology  in  Oxford.  It  is  true  that  in  a  sense  the 
spirit  of  Archaeology  is  necessarily  Conservative.  At  the  same  time, 
we  see  the  necessity  of  taking  Liberal  views  of  progress,  and  giving  up 
the  exclusiveness  of  our  fathers — the  Antiquaries  of  the  old  School. 
Archaeology  must  necessarily  be  Cosmopolitan,  if  it  is  to  attain  its  ob- 
ject, as  we  cannot  really  study  it  without  the  power  of  comparing 
one  country  or  one  district  with  another.  "We  must,  therefore,  be  all 
earnest  advocates  of  peace.  An  interesting  correspondence  has  re- 
cently passed  throagh  my  hands  between  a  German  friend,  one  of 
the  leading  Archaeologists  of  Germany,  on  one  side,  and  some  of  the 
leading  Archaeologists  of  France  on  the  other,  making  use  of  me  as 
a  neutral  and  a  friend  to  both  parties,  to  express  their  determination  to 
remain  friends  all  their  lives,  notwithstanding  the  present  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  nations. 

"  It  is  by  comparing  small  remains  in  one  place  with  more  perfect  re- 
mains of  the  same  kind  and  of  the  same  period  in  other  plac^,  that  we 
learn  to  understand  the  smaller  remains.  To  carry  on  this  study  for- 
merly required  the  power  of  travelling  far  and  wide;  but  the  art  of 
Photography  enables  us  to  pursue  this  study  at  home,  and  sometimes 
even  better  than  we  could  do  by  travelling,  because  we  can  place  the 
objects  side  by  side,  and  not  have  to  trust  to  memory  or  to  drawings, 
which  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on. 

*^  At  first  sight,  indeed,  it  may  appear  absurd  to  say  that  in  this 
small  building  the  general  History  of  Architecture  can  be  illustrated. 
But  this  modern  art  of  Photography  enables  us  to  do  many  things  that 
were  impossible  before.  The  great  work  of  Seroux  d'Agincourt,  the 
History  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting, /rw»  existing  remains, 
shews  what  may  be  done  by  a  well-selected  series  of  examples  in  chro- 
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nologioal  order,  even  tboagb  the  drawioga  from  which  his  plates  are 
engraved,  and  often  the  engravings  themselves  are  so  bad  as  to  deprive 
his  great  work  of  half  its  use.  Por  some  years  past  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  supply  the  place  of  these  bad  engravings  by  a  series  of 
Photographs  arranged  in  chronological  order,  according  to  the  plan  and 
under  the  guidance  of  D*Agincourt*s  work.  A  large  proportion  of  his 
examples  are  necessarily  taken  from  BomCi  for  they  could  be  found  no- 
where else  ;  and  I  think  I  now  have  photographs  of  all  his  subjects  that 
remain  in  Rome.  And  for  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  try  and  find  a  connected  series  anywhere  else. 

''EoMs  was  so  long  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world  politically, 
that  all  the  arts  had  their  centre  there  as  a  natural  consequence.  The 
Bomans  were  not  inventors ;  but  they  were  admirable  copyists,  and  all 
the  arts  converged  to  that  point,  from  whatever  quarter  they  were  de- 
rived, and  were  then  distributed  from  Eome  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire,  which  became  the  di£Perent  countries  of  modem  Europe. 
The  local  peculiarities  of  each  country  or  district  can  be  traced  to 
the  particular  Koman  building  in  that  province,  generally  in  the  capital, 
which  served  as  a  type  for  the  inhabitants,  when  the  revival  of  the 
art  of  building  began  after  the  year  1000.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  different  provinces  of  Gaul,  as  has  been  well  shewn  by  my 
friend,  M.  de  Caumont,  in  his  various  works  during  the  last  forty  years. 
As  a  case  in  point,  to  shew  the  derivation  of  a  Provincial  style  from 
some  one  Roman  building  which  has  served  as  a  type  for  the  pro- 
vince, I  may  mention  that  in  the  diocese  of  Lyons,  the  columns  con- 
tinued to  be  fiuted  down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  because  the  Roman 
buildings  which  served  as  a  type,  namely  the  Maison  Garree  at  Kismes, 
and  the  Roman  Temple  of  Augustus  and  Livia  at  Yienne,  had  fluted 
columns. 

''  In  the  present  state  c^  Europe,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  for  the  members  of  our  Society  to  go  and  see 
these  things  with  their  own  eyes ;  they  must  be  content  to  trust  to 
other  people's  eyes,  and  the  large  collection  of  engravings  and  draw- 
ings that  are  in  the  Society's  Library.  Photographs  are  still  better, 
when  they  can  be  obtained ;  in  these,  we  do  not  have  to  trust  to  the 
eye  or  the  hand  of  others.  A  building  shewn  in  a  photograph  is  as 
well  seen  as  on  the  spot,  sometimes  better,  for  the  photographer  is 
obliged  to  choose  the  right  time  of  the  day,  when  there  is  a  good  light 
upon  the  object,  and  sometimes  details  can  only  be  seen  when  there  is 
a  good  light  upon  them. 

"Of  the  two-thousand  Photogbaphs  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
have  prepared  in  Rome,  there  is  now  a  set  in  this  Museum.  It  is  ar- 
ranged for  reference  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  printed  Cata- 
logue, and,  by  means  of  the  Index,  any  subject  can^.b^e^J(jo\L^^<^^i^ 
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a  few  minates ;  so  that  a  student  can  at  once  have  photographs  of  all 
the  existing  remains  in  Borne  that  illostrate  the  subject  he  wishes  to 
study.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Fortifications:  you  have  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  fortifications  of  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Rome  now  in- 
cluded within  the  wall  of  the  Empire. 

"  The  great  Amphitheatre,  the  Temples,  the  Palaces  of  the  Cesars 
and  others,  will  come  under  the  head  of  the  '  History  of  Architecture,' 
which  is  also  continued  through  the  Middle  Ages  by  a  long  series  of 
churches  with  their  details,  and  the  towers  of  the  castles  of  the  Barons, 
with  plans  of  them,  and  such  details  as  seemed  necessary  to  understand 
them.  Photographs  are  accurate  representations  of  tangible  objects, 
and  are  most  useful  for  the  proper  understanding  of  similar  objects  in 
the  Museum,  when  we  can  get  the  objects  themselves. 

''  We  are  tolerably  rich  in  Romak  bshaiks  found  in  this  country, 
for  which  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Wilson,  and  other  friendly 
benefactors.  It  occurred  to  me  also  that  some  specimens  of  the  ma- 
terials of  which  the  walls  of  Rome  were  built  might  be  interesting. 
Professor  Phillips  asked  me  last  year  to  bring  over  some  specimens  of 
the  different  kinds  of  stone  of  which  the  walls  of  the  Kings  and  of  the  - 
Emperors  were  built,  and  I  have  done  so.  We  have  now  small  pieces 
of  the  tufa  with  which  the  walls  of  Romulus,  of  Ancus  Martins,  and 
Servius  TuUius  were  built,  and  of  the  peperino,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  chiefly  from  the  quarries  of  Gabii  at  a  later  period ;  but 
some  of  the  harder  upper  layers  of  the  tufa  have  a  close  resemblance 
to  it.  Then  comes  the  travertine  •  from  the  quarries  near  Tibur  or 
Tivoli,  which  was  not  used  in  Rome  until  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
or  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

"  We  then  come  to  the  bricks  of  the  Empire,  the  finest  bricks  that 
were  ever  made,  in  making  which  thousands  of  slaves  were  employed. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  their  usual  occupation  when  not  required  for 
other  purposes.  The  exact  date  of  these  bricks  can  frequently  be 
ascertained  by  the  stamps  upon  them.  These  are  a  sort  of  trade-marks 
to  distinguish  the  different  manufactories,  and  during  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  centuries  they  commonly  have  the  names  of  the  Consuls 
upon  them.  They  also  frequently  bear  the  name  of  an  Emperor  or  of 
some  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  to  whom  the  tile-yard  had  be- 
longed. You  will  remember  that  Roman  bricks  are  always  flat,  like 
what  we  usually  call  tiles,  about  two  feet  square  and  one  inch  thick  at 
the  best  period,  with  the  stamp  in  the  middle.  I  have  brought  over 
a  series  of  them,  which  are  now  in  the  Museum.  It  is,  I  beheve,  the 
only  series  in  England.  The  thickness  of  these  bricks  and  of  the 
mortar  between  them,  is  one  of  the  guides  to  the  age  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Empire.  As  a  general  rule,  there  are  ten  bricks  to  the  foot, 
mortar  included,  at  the  best  period,  the  time  of  l^§^i9e(f^4JI't^i  eight 
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to  the  foot,  in  the  second  century ;  six,  in  the  third ;  and  only  four, 
in  the  fourth,  as  in  modem  hrick  walls.  The  admirable  terra-cotta 
work  and  vases  of  the  ancient  Romans  are  too  well  known  to  require 
notice  here ;  we  have  some  fine  specimens  of  them. 

"For  Sculpture,  we  have  Photographs  of  some  of  the  principal 
statues  in  the  Museums  of  Borne,  including  the  busts  of  the  Em- 
perors, which  are  useful  for  the  chronology  and  to  shew  the  costume 
and  the  head-dresses. 

"  On  the  subject  of  Sculpture  and  Carving,  we  must  not  forget  the 
carved  ivory  tablets,  commonly  called  ivories,  of  which  we  have  some 
good  specimens  in  the  Museum  ;  these  are  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  chronological 
series  of  them  from  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Empire  down  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Archaeology  ceases.  The  Consular  Diptychs 
would  form  part  of  this  series,  and  these  are  practically  dated.  The 
style  of  drawing,  and  the  costumes,  as  well  as  the  carving  itself,  are 
all  useful  for  historical  purposes.  It  will  perhaps  be  worth  while  to 
have  a  set  of  Photographs  made  of  them ;  but  the  excellent  series  of 
casts  issued  by  the  Arundel  Society  ®  are  generally  accessible,  and  are 
as  useful  for  Historical  purposes  as  the  originals  would  be.  They 
are  so  well  made  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  casts  from 
the  originals. 

"  The  celebrated  Arundel  Marbles  are  now  for  the  most  part  in  the 
lower  room  of  the  Museum  ;  they  are  more  valuable  for  the  Inscriptions 
than  for  the  Sculptures.  Some  of  the  more  important  Greek  inscrip- 
tions are  still  built  into  the  walls  of  the  room  in  the  Schools  in  which 
they  were  all  formerly  kept. 

"  For  THE  Aet  of  Dbawikg,  we  have  an  excellent  series  for  the  first 
thousand  years  of  the  Christian  era,  in  our  Photographs,  such  as  could 
not  be  obtained  anywhere  but  in  Rome.  We  begin  with  the  Mosaics 
of  the  first  century,  such  as  the  celebrated  'Pliny's  Doves,'  taken  from 
the  original,  and  several  other  mosaic  pictures  and  pavements  of  thst 
period,  and  of  the  two  following  centuries,  which  is  called  •  the  time  of 
the  early  Empire.'  We  then  go  on  with  the  mosaic  pictures  in  the 
churches,  beginning  with  S.  Constantia,  in  the  fourth  century.  These 
are  merely  for  ornament,  the  culture  of  the  Vine,  &c.  At  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  a  remarkable  series  of  Scripture  sub- 
jects, the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  as  understood  at  that  time.  I  long 
despaired  of  getting  these  from  the  originals,  and  I  had  them  copied 
from  Ciampini's  great  work  on  the  subject;   he  has  preserved  some 

«  "  The  Arundel  Society's  Collection  contains  174  pieces ;  that  of  E*rofes8or  West- 
wood  (various  portions  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhibited  at  the 
meetings  of  this  Society)  contains  more  than  a  thousand  pieces.'Jg^j  ^y  V^OOQ  IC 
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that  are  now  destroyed,  and  hia  drawing!  will  be  uaefijl  to  compare 
with  the  originaliy  if  I  do  succeed  in  getting  them,  as  I  beliere  I  now 
shall.  The  last  I  heard  was  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  great 
Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  had  at  length  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  my  photographer,  that  the  mosaics  have  been  cleaned, 
and  the  Photographs  are  now  in  hand.  Of  the  sixth  century,  we  have 
the  mosaic  picture  in  the  apse  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian,  with  the 
portrait  of  the  Pope  who  was  the  donor.  Of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  there  are  many  mosaic  pictures,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Popes  after  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Lombards,  when  many  of  the 
churches  and  catacombs  were  almost  destroyed. 

"  Simultaneously  with  these  mosaics,  we  have  a  series  of  fresco- 
paintings  in  the  Catacombs.  A  few  of  these  are  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries ;  but  these  are  not  of  religious  subjects,  they  are 
merely  for  ornament,  as  in  the  Pagan  tombs.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  paintings  were  ordered  by  the  same  Popes  as  the  mosaic 
pictures  in  the  churches,  and  in  both  cases  for  the  same  object, — 
for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  came  to  worship  at 
the  altars  containing  the  relics  of  celebrated  martyrs,  or  at  their  tombs. 
These  mosaics  and  frescoes  bring  down  the  history  of  the  art  of  draw- 
ing to  the  year  1000,  and  shew  how  low  it  had  then  fallen. 

"  For  the  Medieval  period,  which  in  a  certain  sense  -may  be  said  to 
begin  after  the  year  1000,  when  the  great  revival  of  all  the  arts  began, 
we  have  a  large  collection  of  mosaics,  frescoes,  altar  decorations,  and 
other  objects,  all  well  dated,  generally  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
names  of  the  donors.  These  begin  with  the  fine  series  in  the  crypt 
of  St.  Clement's  Church,  which  are  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  go 
on  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth. 

''On  the  subject  of  Painting,  we  must  not  forget  the  beautifnl 
enamels  with  their  brilliant  colouriog.  That  contained  in  King 
Alfred's  Jewel  has  been  already  mentioned.  Of  a  later  period  we 
have  another  very  remarkable  example,  the  colours  of  which  are  so 
brilliant  that  it  was  described  in  the  old  Catalogue  as  made  of  hum- 
ming-birds' feathers,  and  ours  is  not  the  only  catalogue  in  which  the 
mistake  has  been  made ;  the  colours  are  as  bright  as  if  the  work  had 
been  executed  yesterday.  The  reliquaries,  croziers,  and  other  church 
ornaments  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  frequently  enriched  with  enamels. 
The  series  of  excellent  chromo-lithographs  of  (rescoes  and  other  early 
paintings  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  should  also  be  mentioned 
here.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  set  of  them,  when  we  can 
find  room  for  them;  but  we  must  not  attempt  to  do  everything 
at  once. 

**  For  the  present  season,  we  must  be  content  with  Home,  for  which 
the  catalogue  is  ready.     For  the  buUdings  befc|i^^.^.thj^y:^g^^cPcriod 
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in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece,  and  for  the  series  of  Christian  anti- 
quities, and  the  mosaics  at  Ravenna,  and  the  Medieval  period  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  I  most  ask  you  to  have  patience 
for  another  season.  I  have  made  arrangements  to  procure  the  photo- 
graphs ;  hut  the  catalogue  of  them  will  take  more  time  than  I  have 
been  able  to  give  to  it  this  season,  and  I  shall  want  the  help  of  friends 
who  are  acquainted  with  those  Eastern  countries  that  I  have  not  seen. 
We  shall,  in  many  cases,  be  able  to  accompany  the  photographs  of 
buildings  with  works  of  art  firom  the  same  places  and  of  the  same 
periods. 

"Of  EoTPTiAir  Abt,  we  have  some  very  fine  specimens,  thanks 
to  the  kindness  of  our  friends. 

"  Of  PALEsniTB,  we  expect  to  have  some  through  the  kindness  of 
friends  who  are  connected  with  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  es- 
pecially Mr.  Greville  Chester,  who  has  also  presented  many  objects 
of  interest  to  this  Museum,  from  Egypt,  and  has  assisted  Mr.  Rowell 
in  making  the  catalogue. 

"  Of  Gbxek  Abt,  we  have  some  fine  vases,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  who  has  kindly  selected  them  from  his  magnificent 
collection,  and  presented  them  to  us. 

"  Of  CHBlsTiAir  AirnQuinxs,  the  Sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  of 
the  fourth  century,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  finest  examples ;  and  of  that,  by  a  lucky  accident,  I  was 
able  to  get  an  excellent  plaster  cast,  now  in  this  Museum ;  it  repre- 
sents the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  can  be  better  seen  here  than  it  can  at 
St.  Peter's,  where  it  is  in  a  very  dark  place,  and  cannot  be  moved. 
I  hope  to  get  other  objects  of  Christian  Art  of  the  Early  Ages. 

"  Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  small  Fund 
belonging  to  this  Museum,  of  which  a  separate  account  is  opened  at  the 
Old  Bank,  Oxford,  whose  London  Agents  are  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co., 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Abbmolrak  Tbtjst.'  I  am  in  hopes  that  this 
small  beginning  may  become  the  nucleus  of  a  considerable  fund,  avail- 
able for  Archaeological  purposes,  by  the  help  of  donations  and  annual 
subscriptions  from  the  Colleges  and  others ;  such  a  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Keeper  of  the  Museum,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Visi- 
tors, in  case  he  should  be  disposed  to  run  afler  any  fancies,  to  which 
all  Archaeologists  are  liable  at  times." 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  Pbesideni  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Dr.  AcLAND  cordially  joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks ;  observing  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society 
for  thirty-two  years,  and  he  looked  back  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
the  Society  for  the  pleasure  and  advantages  which  he  had  derived  from 
his  membership. 
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At  the  time  when  he  joined  the  Society,  Mr.  Parker  was  most 
actively  engaged  in  the  study  of  Architecture,  and  it  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Parker's  works,  with  those  of  the  veteran  Rickman, 
that  he  (Dr.  Acland)  had  visited  all  the  principal  churches  of  the 
neighbourhood  while  yet  an  undergraduate,  and  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Gothic  Architecture,  which,  slight  as  it  was,  had 
been  of  great  advantage  to  him  in  his  travels  in  after  years* 

After  that  long  interval  he  found  Mr.  Parker  engaged  in  advancing 
the  study  of  Archieology  upon  a  larger  basis;  he  might  be  excused 
for  saying,  that  having  paid  attention  formerly,  under  the  guidance 
of  M.  de  Bunsen  and  M.  Abeken,  to  the  topography  and  ancient  art 
of  Borne,  he  was  able  somewhat  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Parker's  present  plans.  He  looked  upon  the  proposals  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  meeting  that  evening,  and  to  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Parker,  with  feelings  of  strong  approval. 

The  encouragement  which  would  now  be  afforded  to  young  men  in 
the  University  to  study  art  in  all  its  bearings,  would  be  invaluable. 
It  had  been  a  blot  in  the  education  given  at  this  University,  that  such 
studies  had  been  neglected,  but  they  would  now  have  no  longer  the 
same  excuse. 

The  examples  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parker,  would  afford,  especially, 
assistance  to  those  engaged  in  classical  studies,  who  might  not  perhaps 
have  the  opportunity  for  travel,  but  who  would  have  now  a  series  of 
accurate  illuatrations  to  assist  their  enquiries.  Such  collections,  whe- 
ther from  an  archseological,  or  artistic  point  of  view,  must  prove  of 
value,  both  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  of  illustration.  A  great  gap 
in  the  means  of  Historical  and  Classical  Study  in  Oxford  would  be 
filled  up. 
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Snpplementary  Note  of  Secent  Additions  to  the  Ashmolean  Mnsenm, 
by  Hr.  Bowell,  Assistant  Keeper  **. 

'*In  1846,  a  rariety  of  articles,  inclading  Saxon  and  British  remains,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Mosenm  by  the  late  Rev.  Allan  Borman  Hatchings,  of  Apple- 
shaw,  Hants. ;  and  an  acconnt  of  the  discovery  of  the  most  important  of  them 
is  g^ven  in  a  letter  from  him  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  published  in  his  History 
of  Modem  South  Wiltshire,  Hundred  of  Alderhury,  vol.  v.  pp.  209—212. 

"Valuable  articles  of  British  and  Saxon  remains  were  collected  at  Bright- 
hampton  and  Standlake,  Oxfordshire,  daring  excavations  in  the  year  1857-8, 
made  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Secretary  and  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiqaaries,  and  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Stone,  of  Brighthampton.  The 
excavations  were  carried  on  by  means  of  a  subscription  from  promoters  of  anti- 
quarian research,  chiefly  living  in  Oxford  or  the  neighbourhood,  antiongst  whom 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Rev.  R.  Gordon,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck. 
The  President  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College  also  were  subscribers  to  the  fund, 
and,  as  proprietors  of  the  land,  consented  to  the  excavations  being  made,  it  being 
previously  understood  that  all  articles  discovered  should  be  deposited  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum. 

"  In  connection  with  the  last-named  benefaction,  Mr.  Stephen  Stone  presented 
a  Model,  made  by  himself,  of  a  British  Village  he  discovered  near  the  site  of  the 
previous  excavations,  which  was  re-excavated  under  his  own  inspection,  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. 

**  An  account  of  these  discoveries  is  published  in  the  ArchtBologici,  and  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

"In  1864,  W.  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  of  Blackwater,  Hants.,  M.A.  of  Merton  College, 
F.SJL.,  presented  the  valuable  Collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  relics,  discovered  by 
himself  at  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire,  and  described  in  his  work  entitled  Fairford 
Cfraves,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  previously  presented  to  the  Museum.  He  has 
since  presented  a  Bronze  relique  of  an  exceedingly  rare  class,  found  at  Lucera 
in  Apulia;  and  various  other  articles. 

"  A  numerous  and  valuable  collection  of  Flint  Implements  found  in  Denmark, 
some  of  them  remarkably  well  made  and  polished,  was  presented  in  1865  by  the 
•minent  engineer,  Robert  Bawlinson,  Esq.,  C.B. 

"A  large  number  of  articles  of  various  kinds  have  at  different  times  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  GreviUe  J.  Chester,  including  a  collection  lately  mounted  iu 
the  Museum,  of  interesting  articles  from  Mummy  tombs. 

"A  Collection  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  Vases  and  Lamps  was  presented  in 
1868  by  John  Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Montague-street,  London,  M.A.  of  Balliol 
College,  F.S  JL 

"The  Trustees  of  the  Christy  Collection  at  various  times  presented  two  Mum- 
mies and  Cases,  with  a  variety  of  other  articles,  and  have  in  preparation  for 
transit  to  this  Museum  a  large  number  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  relics. 

"  In  1863,  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  New  College  presented  Casts  of  Seals 
on  the  College  Documents,  upwards  of  700  in  number.  These,  fh>m  want  of 
convenient  means,  have  not  yet  been  open  for  inspection,  but  with  other  similar 
Casts  in  the  Museum,  would  form  a  very  interesting  collection,  which  doubtless 
would  be  increased  by  similar  donations.*' 

*  A  Catalogue  has  also  been  published,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Bowell  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Keeper,  Professor  Phillips,  of  Donations  to  the  Antiquarian 
and  Ethnological  Collections  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  since  the  publication  of 
the  Catalogue  in  1836  to  1868.  Digitized  by^OOglC 
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SbtttnCti  iOieetmg^  iOltci^aflmu  Cran,  1870. 

November  9.     The  Second  meeting  was  bdd  (bj  permissioD  of  the 
Keeper)  in  the  Upper  Room  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  2.16  p.m. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

Rev.  B.  St  John  Tyrwhitt,  M  JL,  Christ  Church,  Vicar  of  St.  Maiy  May^n^Ptu 
George  Cmndwell,  Esq.,  No.  4,  The  Creecent. 

The  PBESiDEirr  gave  notice  of  the  arrangement  for  the  next  Saturday 
walk,  after  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb  delivered  his  lecture  upon  the 
''Excavations  in  Rome  in  1869  and  1870." 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  he  said,  was  to  complete  the  great  map 
of  the  aqueducts  from  Subiaco  to  Rome.  It  was  impossible  to  un- 
derstand the  system  of  the  aqueducts,  and  to  distinguish  the  different 
lines  described  in  the  admirable  work  of  Frontinus,  without  having 
a  new  map  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  was  a  work  requiring  time 
and  patience,  and  a  great  deal  of  real  hard  work  in  difficult  ground. 
He  had,  however,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  work  now  it 
was  done. 

Mr.  Parker  then  described  in  detail  some  of  the  points  which  the 
new  map  exhibited,  but  which,  without  diagrams,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  clear  in  this  report 

Some  of  the  cellars  under  the  houses  on  the  Via  di  Marforio,  which 
have  been  ascertained  to  be  chambers  of  the  great  Mamertine  prison, 
have  again  been  hired.  Here  considerable  excavations  were  made, 
and  two  doorways  found  below  the  level  of  the  present  floor,  which  is 
itself  nearly  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street  This  floor  wae 
found  to  consist  of  a  bed  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  cement  that  resists 
the  passage  of  water  or  of  moisture,  which  was  used  for  the  aqueducts 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  called  by  Tltruvius,  opus  signinum, 
and  by  the  modern  Italians,  coccio-pesto.  Under  this  floor  of  cement 
about  ten  feet  of  earth  was  found,  and  then  the  original  pavement, 
covered  with  a  foot  or  two  of  water.  It  appears  that  the  floor  was 
raised  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  the  prison  was  repaired  and  re- 
stored, as  is  recorded  on  an  inscription  on  the  other  part  of  it  called 
the  Prison  of  St.  Peter,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  vestibule  of  the 
great  prison.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public complaints  are  extant  of  the  hardship  of  being  thrown  into  a  cold 
bath  at  the  same  time  as  into  prison.  It  vras  probably  to  remedy  this 
evil  that  the  floor  was  raised. 

The  next  place  in  which  leave  was  obtained  to  work  was  in  the  great 
vineyard  of  Prince  Torlonia,  on  the  Aventine,  between  S.  Prisca  and 
the  Porta  Ostiensis  or  S.  Paolo,  the  prince  giving  penmssion^r  Jthe 
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ground  to  be  left  open  permanently  for  the  benefit  of  future  antiquaries. 
The  place  where  the  excavations  were  commenced,  was  at  a  fine  piece 
of  the  wall  of  the  Kings,  on  the  clifiT  at  the  south-east  comer. 

In  front  of  the  wall  above-mentioned,  near  S.  Prisca,  were  remains  of 
the  great  foss  filled  up  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  or  early  Empire,  and 
in  the  loose  earth  with  which  it  is  filled  up  were  four  deep  pits,  like 
wells.  At  first  they  were  thought  to  be  wells  going  down  into  an 
aqueduct,  as  is  common  in  Eome ;  but  on  getting  to  the  bottom  of  one 
of  them,  this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  They  descended  to  the  ledge 
of  rock  before  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  and  of  the  foss. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  same  large  vineyard,  towards  the  Tiber, 
but  still  on  the  high  ground  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  stood  the  house  of 
Dom  Giorgio,  the  gardener  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  a  mediseval  building, 
of  very  picturesque  character.  Mr.  Parker  had  been  recommended  to 
examine  it,  and  in  the  cellars  under  this  house  he  had  found  that  there 
were  long  corridors  and  many  chambers,  the  walls  of  which  were  of 
the  construction  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  of  brick  and  reticulated  work^ 
mnd  one  of  these  chambers  had  fine  fresco  paintings.  Remembering 
that  the  Catalogue  of  the  fourth  century  places  the  private  house  of 
Tn^an  on  this  hill,  and  that  no  other  traces  of  an  important  house 
of  his  time  have  been  found  there,  there  is  great  probability  that  these 
are  remains  of  that  house,  and  that  it  was  connected  with  the  Themue 
of  his  cousin,  Sura,  now  in  the  same  vineyard. 

Other  excavations  of  some  importance  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
vineyard  of  Signer  Brocard,  near  the  Via  Appia,  opposite  to  S.  Sisto 
Yecchio,  between  the  present  road  and  the  Therms  of  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla.  In  this  vineyard  were  the  remains  of  the  portions  begun  by 
Caracalla  and  finished  by  Heliogabalns,  as  a  completion  of  the  Tliermee. 
The  excavations  were  continued  to  the  bottom  of  one  chamber,  and  to 
the  same  level  at  the  back  of  it.  The  men  came  to  a  pavement,  and 
mt  the  same  time  to  water,  at  the  depth  of  30  ft.  from  the  surface, 
mt  the  back  of  this  arcade. 

Some  remains  of  a  colonnade  or  the  portico  of  a  temple  bad  been 
found  in  front  of  the  arcade  at  the  low  level,  at  the  back  of  the  church 
of  SS.  Nereo  and  Achilieo ;  it  might  have  been  a  small  temple  only. 
The  work  was  stopped  by  water,  but  could  be  continued  next  season, 
the  necessary  funds  were  forthcoming.  Last  year  remains  of  another 
colonnade  were  found  at  the  same  low  level  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Via  Appia,  in  front  of  S.  Sisto  Vecchio. 

Mr.  Parker  having  finished  the  account  of  the  excavations  in  which 
he  had  himself  been  concerned,  added  some  notice  of  what  has  been 
done  by  others  during  the  season. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Lecture,  the  President  proposed  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.PAEXEB,  and  the  meeting  separate^..  .^.^^^^  \^00Qie 
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^I^fib  iVleetfng,  infciaelmas  tEretm,  1870. 

Nov,  15.    The  third  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  (by  permiftsion 
of  the  Keeper)  in  the  Upper  Room  of  the  Asbmolean  Museum ;   the 
Rev.  CanoD  Lidbon,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
S.  E.  DaTies,  Etq.,  Worcester  College, 

was  daly  elected  a  member. 

The  Chaibmak  then  introduced  Dr.  Northcote,  though,  as  he  ob- 
served, no  introduction  was  necessary  for  one  who  was  so  weH-known 
as  having  brought  a  knowledge  of  so  great  a  work  as  De  Rossi's  within 
the  scope  of  English  readers.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
lecture  on  '*  The  Roman  Catacombs." 

Dr.  NoBTHCOTE  began  his  observations  by  referring  to  the  difficulty 
under  which  he  laboured  in  making  his  lecture  suitable  to  his  audience. 
He  had  lectured  to  general  audiences,  when  he  had  to  commence  bis 
subject  at  the  very  beginning ;  and  he  had  lectured  to  scientific  audiences, 
who  were  already  acquainted  with  the  main  facts,  and  to  whom  he  had 
only  to  explain  the  more  recent  discoveries ;  but  he  found  on  arriving 
here,  what  he  was  unaware  of  before,  that  members  of  the  Society  might 
introduce  their  friends,  and  he  must  therefore  attempt  to  combine  two 
lectures  in  one;  and  in  trying  to  do  his  best  to  both  classes  of  his 
hearers,  he  would  crave  the  indulgence  of  one,  while  he  was  more 
especially  addressing  the  other. 

He  proposed,  therefore,  to  begin  by  giving  a  short  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Catacombs,  before  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  the  receut 
excavations.  The  Roman  catacombs  were  old  Christian  cemeteries. 
Many  persons  were  under  the  impression  that  they  consisted  of  one 
large  labyrinth,  or  at  most  a  series  of  labyrinths,  developed  from  one 
common  centre.  This  was  a  mistake;  the  Roman  catacombs  were 
really  made  up  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  cemeteries,  each  one  distinct 
in  itself.  Each  cemetery  consisted  of  a  series  of  passages  or  galleries 
branching  off  from  each  other,  and  which,  if  put  in  one  continuous 
line,  might  extend  in  some  instances  to  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve 
English  miles.  This  kind  of  network  was  often  repeated  on  a  second 
level,  and  sometimes  on  a  third  and  still  lower  level.  On  reference 
to  the  section  of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Calliztus  which  was  exhibited, 
it  would  be  seen  that  there  were  as  many  as  five  different  levels,  the 
lowest  one  being  only  a  few  feet  above  the  Almo,  whose  level  was  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  river  Tiber,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  workmen 
had  been  stopped  from  excavating  still  lower  by  the  water,  which  in 
times  of  flood  would  rise  to  this  point. 

By  reference  to  the  next  diagram  (which  the  lecturer  feared  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  tunnel  than  of  the  narrow  corridor  of  a  cata- 
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comb)  it  would  be  observed  that  the  rows  of  tombs  were  ranged  on 
either  side  to  the  number  of  four ;  but  the  more  usual  arrangement  was 
to  have  six  or  seven  tiers,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  ten  or 
twelve  ranged  over  each  other.  The  ordinary  width  of  such  a  passage 
was  only  three  or  four  feet. 

As  to  the  history  of  these  corridors,  there  are  certain  points  on 
which  all  who  were  conversant  with  the  subject  are  agreed. .  There 
are  five  or  six  cemeteries  which  appear  to  haye  been  commenced  in 
Apostolic  times ;  there  were  four  or  five  others,  of  which  we  know  for 
certain  that  they  existed  in  the  second  century;  two  were  begun  as 
late  as  the  fourth;  the  dates  of  others  were  more  or  less  uncertain, 
but  they  must  be  confined  within  these  limits. 

They  were  begun,  and  originally  intended,  exclusively  for  Christian 
htvrial^  but  they  were  eventually  found  convenient  for  public,  or  at 
least  social,  worship.  As  places  of  burial  they  were  not  interfered 
with  till  the  fourth  century,  but  as  places  of  worship^,  as  we  learn 
from  Eusebius,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  Val^an  respecting 
them,  which  was  afterwards  revoked  by  hi^  son.  Under  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  however,  the  persecution  of  Christians  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent,  that  not  only  were  they  prevented  from  meeting  in  their 
cemeteries,  but  the  cemeteries  themselves  were  confiscated  to  the  State. 
After  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  they  were  not  used  so  regularly, 
because  Christian  cemeteries,  made  in  the  open  air,  as  at  present, 
became  much  more  common — they  had  not  been  unknown,  even  in 
days  of  persecution ; — still  the  use  of  the  catacombs  continued,  with 
more  or  less  variation,  till  the  year  410 — that  fatal  year,  as  St.  Jerome 
says,  when  the  "  light  of  the  world  was  struck  out.*'  A  few  dates 
occur  later  than  this,  and  one  grave  was  made  as  late  as  450.  We 
may  therefore  reckon  three  centuries  and  a-half  as  tlie  period  during 
which  they  were  used  for  the  purposes  of  burial. 

During  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  Christians  seem  to  have 
prevented  the  pagans  from  getting  into  the  catacombs  by  filling  them 
up  or  by  breaking  away  the  staircases,  so  that  anyone  attempting  to 
descend  would  be  suddenly  precipitated  to  a  great  depth.  The  Chris- 
tians do  not  appear,  on  the  restoration  of  their  liberty,  to  have  at  once 
restored  the  catacombs ;  for  it  was  not  till  some  fifty  years  after,  that 
is  to  say,  quite  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  that  Pope  Dam<)SU8 
began  to  set  in  order  the  catacombs  and  to  put  up  metrical  inscrip- 
tions, many  of  which  are  remaining  to  this  day.  It  was  hinted  by 
Pope  Damasus  himself  that  he  had  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  some 
of  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  which  he  was  anxious  to  discover,  that 
he  might  ornament  them  in  various  ways. 

The  lecturer  then  passed  on  to  the  next  period,  pointing  out  that  as 
for  three  centuries  or  more  the  catacombs  had  ^^^^^'^^^^^C^'^^^^^f^ 
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now,  for  another  three  centuries  or  »o,  they  were  used  for  the  purposes 
of  devotion ;  and  this  brought  their  history  down  to  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century.  In  the  eighth  century  a  great  deal  of  devastation 
was  committed,  and  we  have  a  description  of  the  damage  and  profana- 
tion then  done  in  the  writings  of  one  of  the  popes.  It  was  Pope 
Pascal  I.  who  began  the  translation  of  the  relics  into  the  churches 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  for  greater  safety,  and  the  last  important 
translation  of  relics  took  place  in  A.n.  840.  The  lecturer  considered 
that  there  was  a  two-fold  effect  from  this  translation,  first,  a  great  deal 
of  destruction  was  caused  by  the  actual  moving  of  the  relics  through 
the  disturbance  of  the  graves  and  chapels ;  and,  secondly,  all  induce- 
ment to  visit  the  catacombs  was  done  away  with,  so  that  in  the  ninth 
century  they  appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  to  be  as  if  they  had 
never  existed.  Thus  for  three  and  a-half  centuries  they  had  been  set 
apart  for  burial,  for  the  next  three  and  a-half  centuries  they  were 
visited  for  purposes  of  devotion,  and  then  for  seven  centuries  they  were 
lost  in  oblivion. 

It  was  in  1578  that  an  accident  again  brought  the  catacombs  to  light. 
As  some  oxen  were  drawii)g  a  cart  across  a  vineyard  the  ground 
beneath  them  suddenly  gave  way,  and  then,  as  a  contemporary  witness 
describes  it,  *^  Rome  suddenly  awoke  and  found  she  had  a  second  Rome 
beneath  her."  At  first  the  discovery  was  not  appreciated ;  had  it  been 
so,  and  had  the  excavations  been  put  wholly  under  proper  ecclesiastical 
authority,  an  immense  advantage  would  have  been  gained  towards  the 
study  of  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  One  Antonio  Bosio,  however, 
entered  with  great  zest  into  the  work,  and  he  has  left  behind  him,  in 
one  of  the  libraries  of  Rome,  some  three  or  four  folio  manuscript  volumes, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  describing  his  labours  in  excavating  the  cata- 
combs. Unfortunately  successive  Popes  gave  leave  to  several  religious 
orders,  such  as  the  Jesuits  and  the  Augustinians,  to  dig  on  their  own 
account,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  private  persons ;  this  was  continued 
until  1638,  when  Pope  Clement  interfered  and  the  catacombs  were  all 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Cardinal  Yicar,  or  the  Pope's  sacristan, 
who  appointed  several  men  to  excavate  in  an  orderly  manner.  This 
went  on  till  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  Signor  De  Rossi,  the  pupil 
of  the  learned  Padre  Marchi,  S.J.,  having  made  some  very  remarkable 
discoveries,  the  present  Pope  was  persuaded  to  establish  a  Commission 
of  Sacred  Archseulogy,  and  to  entrust  the  excavations  to  their  direction. 
Of  this  Commission,  De  Rossi  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  distin- 
guished members ;  and  it  was  to  one  or  two  of  their  most  important  dis- 
coveries that  he,  Dr.  Northcote,  would  now  call  attention.  He  would 
pass  over  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callixtus  as  being  too  well-known,  only 
obserring  that  it  was  the  finding  of  a  fragment  of  the  tombstone  of 
St.  Cornelius,  which  led  to  that  discovery.     And  before  mentioning 
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any  particulars  of  recent  excavations,  he  would  add  that  De  Rossi  had 
been  guided  to  them  chiefly  by  his  faith  in  certain  old  records,  which 
furnished  him  with  a  key  to  the  geography  of  the  catacombs.  Prac- 
tically they  had  been  to  him  a  sort  of  Murray's  Guide-book  to  these 
places,  only  written  1200  years  ago.  Two  of  them  had  certainly  been 
written  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century ;  and  it  was  from  some 
other  document  of  the  same  kind  that  William  of  Malmesbury  had  taken 
the  extract,  which  appeared  in  his  history,  where  he  describes  the  roads 
out  of  Rome,  and  what  bodies  lay  in  the  cemeteries  on  either  side. 
These  bodies  were  removed  in  the  eighth  ceulury,  and  it  was  evident 
therefore  that  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century, 
must  have  been  copying  from  an  earlier  record.  We  find  a  similar  list 
in  the  works  of  Alcuin,  which  was  printed  about  one  hundred  years  ago 
from  an  old  MS.  preserved  in  the  library  of  Salzburg.  De  Rossi  took 
these  up  and  studied  them  very  carefully,  and  was  able,  from  the  very 
accurate  way  in  which  they  had  been  compiled,  to  identify  many  of  the 
spots  where  the  tombs  had  been  found.  In  one  instance,  he  had  even 
anticipated,  on  the  faith  of  a  palpable  historical  blunder  in  one  of  these 
records,  that  he  should  find  some  memorial  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  martyred 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  by  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  St.  Cornelius,  Bishop 
of  Rome  at  the  same  period.  And,  in  fact,  the  figures  of  the  two  saints 
were  found  painted  on  the  wall  side  by  side  (as  in  the  diagram  which 
Dr.  Northcote  exhibited).  The  two  Saints  were  martyred  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  but  there  was  an  interval 
of  a  few  years  between  the  two  martyrdoms,  the  one  taking  place  on 
the  16th  of  September,  252,  the  other  on  the  16th  of  September,  258. 
The  inscription,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  remained  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  enable  De  Rossi  to  trace  the  chief  letters  in  the 
names  and  to  fill  up  the  remainder. 

In  a  chapel  of  the  catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  which  had  been  re- 
stored by  Pope  Damasus,  and  in  which  so  many  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
between  the  years  200  and  300  were  buried,  De  Rossi  had  met  with 
wonderful  success  in  his  excavations.  But  the  lecturer  would  not  detain 
the  Society  with  an  account  of  these,  but  would  pass  on  to  an  example 
in  the  Yia  Ardeatina,  namely  the  catacomb  of  St  Domitilla,  which,  he 
considered,  afforded  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence  in  the  history 
of  the  catacombs.  There  had  alwi^s  been  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer — How  did  the  Christians  manage  to  excavate  secretly  these 
vast  catacombs  during  the  times  of  persecution  ?  The  answer  to  be 
given,  the  lecturer  said,  was,  that  they  were  not  excavated  secretly 
at  all,  but  that  they  were  allowed  to  be  made  publicly  by  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  catacomb  in  queetion  (of  the  entrance  of  which  an 
accurate  drawing  was  exhibited)  was  known  in  1856;  but  the  brick- 
work forming  the  entrance-chambers  to  it  had  only^^oomteLjto  light 
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within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  manifestly  of  the  character  of  the 
first  century,  and  was  close  to  an  important  road  leading  across  from 
the  Via  Ardeatina  to  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  most  have  been  from  the 
first  a  prominent  and  marked  building.  The  ground  belonged,  as  in- 
scriptions come  down  to  us  prove,  to  Doroitilla,  the  niece  of  Flavius 
Clemens  the  Martyr,  who  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  suffered  for 
his  faith.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  the  Flavian 
family,  and  the  excavations  were  carried  on  without  any  interference. 
It  was  well-known,  said  the  lecturer,  that,  under  the  Roman  law,  burial 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  sacred  character  to  a  plot  of  ground,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  interfered  with ;  it  could  not  even  be  transferred  from 
one  purchaser  to  another,  but  it  was  considered  to  be  consecrated  ^  in 
perpetuity*^  to  the  purposes  of  burial,  and  was  therefore  put  under  the 
control  of  the  Pontificee. 

Dr.  Northcote  then  referred  to  the  large  collection  of  inscriptions 
by  Orellius,  (to  which  a  third  volume  had  been  more  recently  added  by 
Dr.  Henzen,)  as  illustrating  the  customs  in  connection  with  the  wills 
and  sepulchres  of  Boman  pagans. 

Dr.  Northcote  then  proceeded  to  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  of 
will  which  a  Roman  would  make  : — '*  I,  A.  B.,  being  in  a  sound  state 
of  mind  and  body,  bequeath  my  property  to  my  son,  &c.  I  order  that 
a  tomb  be  made  according  to  the  model  which  I  have  left,  and  that  it 
be  of  such  and  such  dimensions,  and  of  such  and  such  material ;  that 
a  chamber  be  attached  to  it  fit  for  receiving  guests,  and  that  two  statues 
be  placed  in  it  representing  my  person,  one  of  bronze,  the  other  of 
marble ;  that  an  altar  be  put  up,  and  that  in  it  my  ashes  be  placed ; 
that  sofas  be  provided,  with  cushions;  and  that  a  door  be  made  of 
the  same  material,  which  shall  fit  well,  so  as  easily  to  be  opened  on 
the  appointed  days.  I  also  will  that  such  or  such  a  plot  of  ground 
near  it  be  planted,  either  as  a  garden,  or  as  a  vineyard,  and  that 
a  house  be  built  upon  it,  in  which  one  of  the  gardeners  shall  live  and 
act  as  custodian.  I  charge  certain  of  my  freed  men  to  observe  certain 
days  in  the  year,  when  all  my  family  shall  assemble  in  this  chamber, 
and  eat  and  drink  in  my  memory;  that  they  shall  all  contribute  to 
the  preparation  of  the  feast,  [except  in  those  cases  where  money  was 
especially  left  for  the  same,]  and  only  those  who  come  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  of  largess  given  away  at  the  same  time." 

The  lecturer  then  explained  the  different  days  on  which  these  re- 
latives were  to  meet ;  sometimes  it  was  the  birthday  of  the  deceased, 
sometimes  that  of  his  father  or  son.  On  a  certain  day  they  were  to 
sprinkle  violets  over  the  tomb,  on  another  to  strew  roses.  A  penalty 
also  was  often  laid  upon  the  son  in  case  he  should  not  attend  to  these 
feasts ;  and  in  some  instances  the  property  was  to  go  elsewhere,  some- 
times to  the  public  treasury;  in  others  to  some  public  corporation  or 
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college ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  doctors,  he  did  not  remember  any  in 
stance  of  its  being  left  to  the  lawyers.  The  great  object  of  these  insti- 
tutions was,  manifestly,  to  provide  that  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
should  not  perish. 

Dr.  Northcote  then  referred  to  other  details  which  were  important 
as  bearing  upon  the  subject  Provision  was  made  for  sacrifice,  e.g.  for 
wood  and  for  water.  And  when  there  was  no  water  on  the  spot,  for 
the  right  of  drawing  water  elsewhere.  It  was  very  easy  ta  see,  there- 
fore, he  contended,  how  much  the  Christians  might  do  without  inter- 
ference under  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  law.  The  monument  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  the  entrance  ta  the  catacomb  of  St.  Domitilla,  pre- 
sented an  admirable  illustration  of  the  custom  referred  to ;  there  could 
be  seen  there  the  custodian's  houre,  the  well  for  drawing  the  water,  the 
marks  in  the  stone  made  by  the  rope  used  in  drawing  up  the  water, 
and  the  traces  where  the  pipes  had  been  placed  to  bring  the  water  to 
the  little  reservoir  beneath ;  there  was  also  the  large  chamber  in  which 
the  feast  was  held. 

It  was  perhaps  from  these  feasts  at  the  tombs  that  the  Christian 
J^gape  had  been  borrowed,  as  much  else  was  borrowed  by  the  Christians 
from  their  pagan  neighbours ;  only  what  they  borrowed  they  Chris- 
tianized. The  Agape,  he  contended,  was  simply  one  of  the  feasts  he 
had  described  Christianized.  The  feasts  on  these  occasions  were  gene- 
rally connected  with  the  natdlia  or  birthday ;  and  the  early  Christians, 
as  everybody  knew,  celebrated  the  day  of  a  martyr's  death  ai  his 
dies  natalis.  St.  Augustine  and  others  of  the  Fathers  had  some  elo- 
quent passages  upon  the  beauty  of  that  faith  which  saw  in  a  martyr's 
death  only  a  birth  to  a  more  glorious  life ;  but  Dr.  Northcote  tkought 
it  probable  that  the  word  was  originally  used  by  the  Christians  for  its 
convenience  sake.  Probably  not  a  day  passed  but  that  some  family  or 
another  might  have  been  seen  wending  their  way  along  one  of  the 
roads  from  Bome  to  celebrate  a  naialis;  and  the  Christians  availed 
themselves  of  the  same  word  to  account  for  their  own  similar  meetings 
in  the  cemeteries  of  their  dead.  The  word  naialis  on  the  pagan  monu- 
ments, and  in  its  pagan  sense,  did  not  always  mean  the  same  thing, 
for  it  was  applied  otherwise  than  to  men ;  for  instance,  Tacitus  speaks 
of  the  birthday  of  the  standards;  again,  there  was  the  naialis  of  an 
emperor,  the  naialis  purpuraius,  the  day  on  which  he  succeeded  to 
the  purple.  The  day  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  translation  of 
St.  Stephen's  relics  was  called  the  naialis  of  the  blessed  Stephen. 
And  so  in  some  old  calendars  the  24th  of  March  is  marked  as  the  naialis 
calicts,  whilst  Christmas  Day  is  marked  as  naialis  Domini  Corporalis. 

Eetuming  to  the  monument  represented  in  the  diagram,  he  said 
that  it  bore  out  very  fully  the  theory  of  De  Eossi.  The  building  was 
essentially   public,  and  it  formed   the   entrance  to  ^|^fize?|^^B^^fc 
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St.  Domitilla ;  as  would  be  observed,  the  vine  was  the  chief  ornament 
in  the  decoration,  and  even  though  the  vine  were  used  as  such  before 
the  birth  of  Christian  art,  still  that  would  not  disprove  the  fact  of  its 
having  afterwards  assumed  a  Christian  meaning. 

It  was  an  old  practice  with  those  who  erected  these  monuments  to 
order  so  many  feet  of  ground  to  be  left,  in  franU,  and  so  many,  m 
agro^  and  the  Christian  did  the  same  thing.  Mommsen  considered  that 
this  custom  of  recording  the  exact  measuremet't  of  the  land  was  not  in 
vogue  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  As  was  seen  bv  the  plan  of  several 
of  the  catacombs,  first  of  all  a  piece  of  land  had  been  bought,  and 
a  passage  had  been  made  all  the  way  round,  with  a  staircase  de- 
scending at  one  comer,  and  then  cross  passages  had  been  made  from 
one  side  to  another  till  all  was  filled  up ;  then  when  this  was  full,  they 
went  down  to  a  lower  level,  or  if  this  was  impossible,  another  piece 
of  land  was  bought,  and  that  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  till  it  was 
filled  up,  and  so  on. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  difficult  to  account  for  the  means  by 
which  the  poor  Christians  could  have  provided  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  and  the  excavation  of  these  passages.  Two  points,  however, 
should  be  considered  by  way  of  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  all 
Christians  were  not  poor;  amongst  the  early  Christians  were  many 
rich  people,  and  even  some  senators.  And,  secondly,  there  were  burial- 
clubs.  We  know  of  these  by  the  objections  to  them  raised  by  some 
of  the  emperors.  Others,  however,  permitted  them,  and  when  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  they  had  this  further  privilege,  of  meeting  once  a  month 
nominally  to  pay  their  subscnptions.  A  number  of  Christians  might 
easily  have  combined,  and  Tertullian  in  one  of  his  writings  distinctly 
said  that  they  did  so.  The  rules  of  some  of  these  burial-clubs  had 
come  down  to  us  in  great  detail ;  they  were  very  curious ;  the  members 
seem  to  have  been  bound  on  their  chief  days  of  meeting  to  provide 
a  dinner,  and  one  special  rule  was,  that  no  business  should  he  transacted 
during  dinner.  In  short,  their  rules  would  not  have  done  discredit  to 
a  buiial-club  of  the  present  day.  There  is  very  little  doubt  but  that 
the  early  Christians  did  often  avail  themselves  of  this  practice,  and  in 
the  third  century  we  find  these  clubs  were  permitted  by  law  to  assume 
the  character  of  corporate  bodies,  and  to  acquire  and  hold  property. 

In  speaking  of  the  Catacomb  of  Praetextatus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
Dr.  Northcote  referred  to  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  De 
Bossi.  A  man  came  home  one  day  telling  him  he  had  found  in  a  par- 
ticular place  an  inscription,  part  of  which  he  had  copied.  De  Rossi 
recognised  the  name,  and  at  once  disputed  the  man^s  statement  as  to 
the  exact  place  in  which  it  had  been  found.  The  man  contended  for 
his  awn  accuracy  warmly,  but  on  going  to  the  place  next  morning,  the 
man  who  had  copied  the  inscription  was  bound  Jf^tiP^'^f^^Jl^l^t!  ***d 
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not  found  it  himself^  but  that  another  had  found  it.  And  although  it 
was  now  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  particular  staircase,  that  other  con- 
fessed that  he  had  brought  it  from  the  spot  where  De  Rossi,  without 
ever  having  seen  the  stone,  and  relying  solely  upon  his  knowledge  of 
the  chronology  of  the  several  parts  of  the  cemetery,  had  at  once  said 
was  its  position. 

The  lecturer  next  described  in  detail  the  excavations  that  were 
being  now  made  in  the  catacomb  of  Prsetextatus.  Here,  too,  De  Rossi's 
sagacity,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  guides  whom  he  follows,  were 
singularly  manifested.  He  had  announced,  from  the  Salzburg  Itinerary 
already  mentioned,  that  in  one  place  of  this  catacomb  was  buried 
St.  Januarius,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  St.  Felicitas,  martyred  a.d.  162  ; 
and  in  another,  St.  Quirinus,  said  to  have  been  martyred  nearly  fifty 
years  earlier.  Both  these  tombs  had  been  discovered ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  excellence  of  the  brickwork  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
Quirinus  quite  agreed  with  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  him.  Of 
St.  Januarius,  they  had  even  found  four- fifths  of  a  Damasine  inscription, 
Beatissimo  Martybi  Jantjamo  Dauastjs  Episcop.  fecit.  He  had  also 
announced,  from  the  same  authority,  that  this  same  cemetery  contained 
the  tombs  of  SS.  Felidssimus  and  Agapetus,  martyrs,  and  fellow- 
deacons  of  the  famous.  St.  Laurence ;  and  of  St.  Urbanus,  a  bishop, 
about  whose  chronology  and  history  there  was  some  doubt.  Of  the 
two  first  martyrs  he  had  found  the  names,  together  with  that  of 
St.  Januarius,  inscribed  in  the  mortar,  whilst  yet  it  was  fresh,  round 
a  grave  in  the  principal  chapel ;  and  quite  recently,  at  another  grave, 
which  had  evidently  been  very  highly  ornamented  and  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage, they  had  found  fragments  of  a  Damasine  inscription,  consist- 
ing of  the  letters  vs  martts.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  this 
was  the  tomb  of  Sr.  Urbanus;  and  it  was  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
more  fragments  of  this  inscription  would  come  to  light,  and  thus  clear 
up  perhaps  some  disputed  questions  about  the  history  of  this  saint, 
which  would  be  of  value  in  fixing  tbe  chronology  of  St.  Cecilia,  and 
other  points  in  early  Church  history. 

Dr.  Northcote  concluded  by  describing  in  eloquent  terms  the  great 
work  which  was  going  on  under  the  direction  of  De  Rossi,  and  called 
the  attention  of  members  and  their  friends  to  the  circular  which  had 
been  issued,  asking  for  further  assistance  in  the  way  of  funds  for 
carrying  out  those  important  researches. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  the  Rev.  the  Chaibman  congra- 
tulated the  Society  on  the  very  interesting  account  that  they  had  heard 
of  the  history  of,  and  the  recent  discoveries  in,  the  Roman  Catacombs. 
In.  inviting  discussion,  he  could  not  but  remind  members  present  of  the 
very  scientific  and  unpolemical  manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
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Mr.  Jamxs  Pabksb  briefly  remarked  upon  the  passage  in  Snetonias, 
in  which  Nero  when  fleeing  from  Rome  along  the  Via  Nomentana, 
and  about  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  arenaria,  is  recorded  to  have 
said,  ^*  I  will  not  go  under  ground  aliye.''  Mr.  Parker  thought  that 
this  shewed  that  the  use  of  these  excavations  for  the  purposes  of 
burial  was  very  well  known,  or  the  Emperor  would  not  have  employed 
the  expression.  By  applying  it  to  anything  else,  the  saying  would  lose 
its  point. 

Dr.  NoRTHcoTE  replied  by  saying  he  thought  the  pits  in  question 
were  only  arenaria,  and  not  Catacombs,  and  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  as  some  diagrams  which  he  exhibited  shewed 
very  clearly.  It  was  not  possible  to  turn  the  aretMria  into  Catacombs 
without  building,  and  this  had  been  done  in  one  exceptional  case,  of 
which  a  diagram  was  exhibited.  He  added,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  turn  a  Catacomb  into  arenaria,  than  arenarta  into  a  Catacomb.  As 
to  the  quotation  in  question,  it  was  more  probable  that  Nero  alluded  to 
the  throwing  of  slaves  into  an  open  pit,  where  their  bodies  were  left 
to  rot,  as  alluded  to  by  Horace. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Ltte,  in  speaking  of  the  excavations  being  carried  on  by 
De  Rossi,  begged  to  enquire  what  effect  the  recent  changes  in  the 
political  state  of  Rome  were  likely  to  have  upon  their  continuance. 

Dr.  NoETHCOTE  replied  briefly  that  he  had  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  interference  whatever  from  the  new  Government;  but  that  the 
funds  hitherto  supplied  from  the  Papal  treasury  would  of  course  no 
longer  be  forthcoming. 

Professor  Westwood  made  some  remarks,  calling  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  painting  in  the  Catacombs. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 
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€\)t  Excursions* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  1870,  it  was  de- 
cided to  continue  the  Series  of  Walks  and  Excursions  commenced 
in  the  Lent  Term. 

On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  dajs  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
it  seemed  advisable  to  restrict  the  Walks  to  Oxford  itself,  as*  it  was 
thought  that  many  members  might  be  glad  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  some  of  the  antiquities  of  the  University  and  City. 

The  following  Walks  and  Excursions  were  arranged  for  this  Term, 
and  duly  carried  out  as  announced : — 

Saturday,  Nov.  5,  1870. 

No.  XI^  Univebsitt  College  axd  the  Cbhoech  of 
St,  Petek's-in-the-East. 

The  Society  met  at  2.15  p.k.  in  the  Hall  of  University  College,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Bev.  the  Masteb,  who  delivered  an  interest- 
ing addrtss,  giving  a  brief  history  of  his  College,  and  referring  to  the 
original  records  of  William  of  Durham,  which  he  had  examined  specially 
for  the  occasion. 


AH  those  who  were  present  at  this  Meeting  will  look  back 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow,  that  this  address,  inaugurating  the 
Series  of  Walks  in  Oxford,  was  so  soon  followed  by  the  decease 
of  one  who  had  so  kindly  welcomed  the  Society  within  the  walls 
of  his  College.  Possibly  few  of  those  who  were  present  knew 
that  the  First  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  on  March  12, 
1839,  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plitmptbe,  and  there- 
fore did  not  realise  the  fact  that  now  once  again,  after  more  than 
thirty  years,  the  Society,  when  entering  so  to  speak  upon  a  new 
sphere  of  labours,  was  indebted  to  the  Master  of  University 
College  for  an  opening  address. 


The  Committee  are  unfortunately  not  able  to  report  this  lecture,  nor 
give  a  copy  of  the  plan  of  the  various  buildings  of  the  College  as  they 
w  ere  ad  led  one  after  the  other,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  late 
Master. 

The  members  then  walked  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  Yicar,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Kino.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  address  which  he  delivered : — 

"About  the  Crypt  under  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter' s-in-the-Easttwie 
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traditions  have  long  prevailed ;  first,  that  it  was  built  in  the  year  876, 
by  S.  Grymbald,  a  monk  and  protege  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  '  for 
his  noble  achievements  in  martial  affairs,  and  his  assiduous  promotion 
of  learning, '  was  elected  one  of  the  first  professors  of  divinity  in  the 
University  of  Oiford :  and  secondly,  that  it  communicated  by  a  sub- 
terranean passage  with  the  dependent  church  of  Wolvercot.  The 
first  legend  depends  for  its  authority  on  a  passage  in  Camden's  edition 
of  Asser,  Archbibhup  of  Sr.  Bavid^s,  who  died  in  906,  but  this,  how- 
ever, has  been  shewn  by  more  recent  critics  to  be  an  interpolation. 
The  latter  legend  is  of  a  kind  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of  England, 
but  was  proved  to  be  a  fiction  by  investigations  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society  in  1863,  of  which  a  full 
account  is  given  in  the  proceedings  for  Trinity  Term  in  that  year*. 

**  Apart,   however,  from   these  legendary  associations,  the  crypt  is 
a  building  of  extreme  interest.     It  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  side 
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aisles,  with  five  small  and  low  arches  on  either  side.  In  the  centre 
arch  on  the  north  side  is  the  entrance  to  a  winding  staircase  leading 
into  the  chancel  and  continued  to  the  roof,  with  an  intermediate  open- 
ing into  the  triforium.  There  is  a  similar  staircase  through  the  cor- 
responding archway  on  the  south  side,  but  this  has  been  replaced  by 
a  comparatively  modern  entrance  from  the  outside,  through  a  pome- 
what  shapeless  buttress  reared  against  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
At  the  western  extremity  of  the  crypt,  extending  under  the  chancel 
•  Proceeding.,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  illustrated  wi^r^wj  p^l^t^^^g^^ 
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steps,  and  for  a  short  distance  under  the  nave  of  the  church,  is  a  rect- 
angular recess,  about  8  ft.  long  by  7  broad,  which  was  proved  in  the 
investigations  above  mentioned  to  be  still  of  its  original  dimensions, 
though  its  west  end  is  blocked  up  by  modem  masonry.  On  each  side 
of  this  recess  are  the  entrances  to  two  passages,  now  blocked  up,  and 
which  were  found,  in  1863,  to  terminate  in  straight  staircases  commu- 
nicating with  the  nave  of  the  church ;  the  whole  arrangement  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  central  recess  contained  a  shrine,  to  which 
the  clergy  had  access  from  either  side  of  the  chancel,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  congregation  would  be  admitted  to  view  it  in  a  procession 
down  one  of  the  staircases  from  the  nave,  returning  into  the  church 
by  the  other.  The  eastern  wall  (against  which  traces  of  an  altar  may 
be  seen)  belongs  to  the  chancel  above,  and  is  proved  by  the  absence  of 
any  variation  of  the  masonry  to  belong  to  the  same  date.  The  cha- 
racter of  its  architecture  is  apparently  to  be  referred  to  the  early  part 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  rudeness  of  the  work,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  mark  an  earlier  date,  not  being  greater  than  is  commonly 
found  in  subterranean  works  of  the  Norman  period.  The  sculpture 
on  the  bases  and  capitals  of  the  low  massive  pillars  which  separate  the 
centre  from  the  aisles  is  unquestionably  Norman,  and  though  this 
might  have  been  added  in  more  recent  times,  yet  the  vault  itself, 
groined  without  ribs,  is  of  a  character  not  unusual  in  underground 
work,  especially  when  the  space  to  be  vaulted  is  narrow. 

**  The  chancel  is  probably  of  a  date  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
crypt ;  aud  from  the  character  of  the  masonry,  and  a  continuous  zig- 
zag sti  ing-course  along  the  interior,  it  would  seem  that  the  building 
of  the  church  continued  without  interruption  to  a  point  some  five  feet 
west  of  the  main  south  entrance.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  is  groined, 
and  the  ribs  of  the  vault  over  the  eastern  portion  presents  a  bold  chain- 
moulding,  the  links  of  which  are  richly  ornamented  with  various  pat- 
terns. This  moulding  has  been  supposed  to  represent  St.  Peter's 
chains,  the  dedication  of  the  church  in  that  case  being  probably  to 
St.  Fetf-T  in  Vinculis.  The  ribs  of  the  western  portion  of  the  chancel 
were  originally  plain,  the  present  zig-zag  moulding  having  been  cut 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  Vicar  of  the 
parish.  On  either  side  of  the  eastern  bay  is  a  rich  semicircular  window, 
and  passing  in  fi'ont  of  these  the  triforium  originally  ran  through  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  It  has,  however,  been  intercepted  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a  Perpendicular  window  in  the  east  end  of  the  church ;  this  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  ancient.  Anoth^  r 
Perpendicular  window  is  inserted  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  over 
the  door,  probably  taking  the  place  of  a  second  Norman  window  on 
that  side.  Opposite  to  this  the  wall  has  been  pierced  by  an  Early 
English  arch,  affording  an  entrance  into  the  lady-chapel,  a  builditig 
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of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  said  to  have  been  added  bj 
St.  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  founder  of  St.  £dmaiid*8  Hall.  The  chancel 
terminates  eastwards  in  a  gable,  considerably  higher  than  the  pitch 
of  the  present  roof,  flanked  by  two  stair-turrets,  which  are  interesting 
as  specimens  of  incipient  spires,  though  they  originally  ended  in  a  plain 
round  knob,  flat  at  the  top,  instead  of  being  pointed  as  at  present. 

**  From  the  chancel,  the  descent  into  the  nave  is  by  a  flight  of  five 
steps,  the  unusual  elevation  of  the  former  being  due  to  the  half-sunk 
character  of  the  crypt.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  we  have  seen 
to  be  a  part  of  the  oi  iginal  building,  as  far  as  a  few  feet  beyond  the 
south  door,  but  the  windows  are  all  more  modem,  the  principal  one 
being  a  tall  window  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  with  an  embattled 
transom,  and  strongly  resembling  in  its  character  the  south  transept 
window  in  Merton  Chapel.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a  ftmall  decorated 
window,  that  next  the  pulpit  being  near  the  floor,  below  the  string- 
course, while  the  more  westerly  one  is  on  a  considerably  higher  level. 
The  latter  is  quite  modem,  but  holds  the  place  of  an  older  square- 
headed  window.  The  former  is  filled  with  grisaille  glass,  in  memory 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  author  of  '  The  Shadow  of  the  Cross,'  who  was 
for  a  short  time  Vicar  of  the  parish.  Where  the  Norman  string-course 
ends,  the  church  narrows,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  thickness 
of  the  wall.  The  west  window  is  Perpendicular,  without  transoms,  but 
carried  so  low  as  to  interfere  with  the  arch  of  the  west  door.  The 
north  side  of  the  nave  is  sohd  as  far  as  the  tower  extends,  the  re- 
mainder being  pierced  by  three  fine  Decorated  arches,  opening  into  an 
hisle  of  the  same  style,  formerly  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  i  Becket 
At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  a  square  recess  runs  out  to  the  north, 
approached  through  a  Perpendicular  arch,  lighted  by  a  square-headed 
three-light  window.  This  was,  perhaps,  a  chantry  dedicated  to  St 
Katharine. 

'*  A  curious  feature  in  the  church  is  the  parvise,  in  this  case  probably 
a  priest's  room,  or  library,  over  the  porch.  This  is  of  Perpendicular 
character,  with  stone  vaulting,  and  lighted  by  three  square-headed 
windows.  It-  is  approached  by  a  staircase,  winding  through  a  buttress 
at  the  western  angle  of  junction  between  the  nave  and  porch ;  and 
commanded  a  view  into  the  church  through  one  of  the  original  Norman 
windows,  which  is  still  visible,  though  now  blocked  up.  The  room  is 
still  used  as  a  library,  a  considerable  number  of  theological  books 
having  been  added  to  it  by  Bp.  Hamilton,  when  vicar  of  the  parish. 

"  The  living  was  originally  a  rectory,  held  directly  from  the  Crown ; 
the  first  recorded  rector,  Pontius  de  Pontibus,  having  been  presented 
by  Henry  III.  in  1236.  In  1266,  he  granted  the  advowson  of  St. 
Peter's,  with  the  chapels  of  Holywell  and  Wolvercot,  to  Walter  de 
Merton,  the  grant  taking  efiect  on  the  death  of  Bogo  de  Clare,  the  last 
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Rector,  in  1294.  From  that  time  the  college  have  retained  the  impro- 
priation, and  the  church  has  been  served  by  its  Vicars.  There  is  no 
tithe  either  rectorial  or  vicarial,  with  the  exception  of  a  sum  of 
£1  6s.  8d.  paid  by  Magdalen  College  as  representing  the  lands  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  in  virtue  of  a  composition  between  the  college  and 
the  Vicar  in  1484. 

'*  Queen's  College  pays  an  annual  due  of  one  penny  per  quarter  for 
every  resident  to  the  Vicar,  probably  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
parochial  rights  which  were  reserved  when  the  chapel  was  consecrated. 
A  similar  reservation  was  made  when  the  present  chapel  of  University 
College,  and  that  of  St.  Edmund  Hall  were  consecrated,  but  no  pay- 
ment is  received  in  consequence.  New  College  enjoys^papal  exemption 
from  all  parochial  obligations. 

''  Magdalen  Hall  makes  an  annual  payment  of  £1  to  the  vicar,  pre- 
sumably for  oblations,  as  occupying  the  site  of  Hertford  College. 

**  The  vicarage-house  originally  stood  in  the  north-east  corner  Df  the 
churchyard ;  but  having  long  been  devoted  to  other  purposes,  it  wa^ 
pulled  down  in  1804  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned,  and  the 
living  remained  without  a  house  of  residence  till  the  present  year,  when 
one  has  been  built  on  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  the  impropriators, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish,  but  forming  a  part  of  the  manor  of 
Holywell,  with  which  the  rectoiy  was  endo^ved  by  Henry  III." 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  much  indebted  to  the  Vicar,  not 
only  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  address  which  he  gave  them,  but 
also  for  his  courtesy  in  having  the  crypt,  &c.,  lit  up,  so  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  much  that  is  under  ordinary  circumstances 
not  possible. 


Saturday,  Nov,  12,  1870. 

No.  XII. — ^The  Cathedral  akd  Christ  Church. 

The  Society  assembled  in  the  Cathedral  at  2.15  p.m.,  where  the  Very 
Bev.  the  Dean  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  met  them,  and 
conducted  them  over  the  building,  pointing  out  the  chief  objects  of 
interest,  and  the  architectural  discoveries  made  durmg  the  recent  work 
of  restoration. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Parker's  remarks  is  as  follows: — 
"  It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  enter  at  all  into  the  history 
or  the  legend  of  St.  Frideswide,  the  original  patron  saint  of  this  church. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saxon  princess,  who  died  in  the  year  735. 
A  nunnery  was  established  on  this  spot  in  her  honour,  which  was  turned 
into  a  monastery  by  King  Athelwold,  in  1004.  Many  miracles  are  said 
to  have  been  performed  by  her  in  her  lifetime,  and  Igfgifeii^  ^relics  after-> 
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wards,  of  which  there  is  a  full  account  in  a  manoscript  in  the  Bodleian 
Library*  in  the  Digby  Collection  (177).  A  good  representation  of  the 
erenta  of  her  life  is  given  in  the  new  east  window  of  the  Montacnte 
Chapel.  The  probability  is  that  the  baildings  of  her  nunnery  viere 
entirely  or  chiefly  of  wood,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age. 

"In  1080,  the  enumeration  of  the  property  of  the  priory  shews  that 
it  was  of  some  importance,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  stone  build- 
ings having  been  erected. 

"In  11 11,  the  place  where  the  relics  of  St.  Frideswide  were  deposited 
was  given  by  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salii>bury,  to  his  chaplain,  Gkiimond. 
He  assembled  a  number  of  secular  canons  there;  but  in  1121,  or  ten 
years  after  this  attempted  new  foundation,  which  had  probably  proved 
a  failure,  it  was  given  to  the  Augustinian  monks  by  Henry  I.,  and  Gkii- 
mond was  made  the  first  prior.  In  1128,  three  charters  were  granted 
by  Henry  I.,  which  were  confirmed  in  1134  by  the  Empress  Matilda, 
and  in  1135  by  King  Stephen.  In  1154,  a  fresh  charter  was  granted 
by  Henry  II.,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Hadrian  IV.,  and  about  the 
same  time  several  manors  with  churches  or  chapelries  were  given  to 
the  priory. 

"These  donations  of  numerous  manors  at  this  period  are  a  probable 
proof  that  some  buildings  were  being  erected,  as  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  age  to  give  manors  instead  of  money  for  such  purposes. 

**  In  1184,  the  relics  of  St.  Frideswide  were  translated,  which  points 
to  the  buildings  being  in  a  forward  state  towards  completion.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  then  deposited  in  the  small  crypt  beneath  the 
high  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  under  the  central  tower,  or  at 
ths  crossing  between  the  nave  and  chancel  and  the  transept. 

*'The  architectural  character  of  the  work  is  all  late  Norman  and 
transitional.  The  choir  is  the  earliest  part,  and  the  nave  and  the 
transepts  rather  later.  The  nave  has  pointed  arches,  with  clerestory 
windows.  The  pier-arches  have  the  same  peculiarity  throughout; 
they  are  round-headed,  carried  on  massive  round  piers,  the  capitals  of 
which  look  as  if  they  were  cut  in  half,  the  external  half  towards  the 
aisle  at  the  lower  level  carries  the  ribs  of  the  vault,  which  are  of  pure 
Norman  character ;  the  other  half  is  carried  up  to  a  much  higher  level, 
and  carries  the  moCildings  of  the  pier-arch ;  the  capitals  are  well  carved 
with  rich  and  late  Norman  and  transitional  foliage.  Under  these 
arches  are  the  openings  to  the  triforium  passage,  resembling  small 
windows,  under  each  arch.  These  were  supposed  by  Dr.  Ingram  to 
be  the  windows  of  a  Saxon  church,  which  had  been  carried  higher  in 
the  Norman  times.  They  have  rather  that  appearance  at  fii*8t  sight, 
especially  in  the  exterior  on  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept,  where 
the  roof  of  the  aisle  which  ran  over  the  triforium  passage  has  been 
destroyed ;  but  this  appearance  is  altogether  deceptive,  it  all  belongs 
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to  the  same  period,  and  is  all  late  Norman,  although  the  arch  is  very 
rough  in  the  parts  where  it  was  not  intended  to  be  seen. 

'*  Between  the  arches,  and  just  above  the  capitals,  are  vaulting- 
shafts,  the  lower  part  of  each  of  which  is  Norman,  the  upper  part 
late  Perpendicular,  belonging  to  the  vaulting  which  is  of  the  time  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  when  we  come  to  that 
period. 

''The  east  end  of  the  choir  has  just  been  admirably  restored  by 
Mr.  Scott,  following  out  exactly  the  original  design,  of  which  fragments 
were  found  in  the  east  wall  itself.  In  the  side  walls  the  two  Norman 
windows,  which  were  filled  up,  have  been  re-opened.  The  design  of 
the  east  end  presents  a  very  fine  rich  circular  wheel-window  over  two 
of  the  usual  round-headed  Norman  windows,  similar  to  those  in  the 
side  walls. 

''  It  had  been  hoped  that  three  of  these  round-headed  windows  in 
the  east  end  would  have  been  found,  but  the  fragments  and  the  bases 
remaining  in  the  wall  clearly  shewed  that  there  had  been  only  two, 
and  Mr.  Scott  felt  himself  bound  to  follow  the  design  of  the  original 
architect. 

**  Between  the  heads  of  these  lower  windows  and  the  round  window 
is  the  small  arcade  of  intersecting  arches,  similar  to  those  on  the  ex- 
terior of  the  square  turret. 

"In  A.D.  1200,  King  John  granted  charters  in  confirmation  of  those 
of  his  predecessors ;  these  were  of  course  the  customary  forms,  as  each 
grant  to  the  Church  required  to  be  confirmed  by  three  generations  of 
successive  proprietors.  It  is  also  probable  that  at  this  time  some 
building  work  was  still  going  on ;  most  likely  the  spire,  with  perhaps 
part  of  the  nave.  The  spire  is  built  over  the  crossing,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  earliest  spires  in  England ;  the  two  arches  east  and 
west  are  round-headed.  Those  to  the  north  and  south  are  pointed, 
because  the  transepts  are  not  so  wide  as  the  nave  and  choir. 

"  In  the  interior  of  the  central  tower  is  a  very  fine  rich  Norman 
lantern,  with  arcades  of  late  Norman  or  rather  transitional  character ; 
these,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  be  re-opened  to  view. 

"In  1221,  Henry  III.  granted  two  marks  annually  towards  the 
chantry  of  St.  Frideswide.  In  1264  he  visited  the  priory,  and  made 
an  offering  at  her  shrine.  In  1289,  a  second  translation  of  the  relics 
of  St.  Frideswide  was  made  to  the  new  shrine  which  had  been  long 
prepared.  This  would  therefore  probably  be  a  fine  tomb  of  the  Early 
English  style,  and  many  fragments  of  a  rich  tomb  with  a  canopy  over 
it,  or  shrine,  were  found  in  the  walls  during  the  recent  works,  and  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  most  probable  situation  for  this  is  in  the 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  called  the  lady-chapel,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  is  of  this  period.     The  same  building  probably  served  e 
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both  for  an  altar  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Frides* 
wide.  There  had  been  originally  two  Norman  chapels  on  the  east  side 
of  the  north  transept,  both  of  which  were  rebailt  at  subsequent  periods. 
The  one  joining  to  the  choir-aisle  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  It  retains  the  Early  English  vaulting  with  its  ribs, 
and  the  mouldings  of  the  arches  with  their  shaflts,  and  the  cap'tals 
and  bases  of  those  shafts.  These  arches  are  four-centered,  which  is 
very  unusual  at  that  early  period.  The  four-centered  arch  usually 
belongs  to  the  Perpendicular  style,  and  is  very  rarely  found  at  any 
earlier  period^  its  use  in  this  instance  was  probably  caused  by  the 
Norman  work  out  of  which  this  chapel  was  made.  The  east  window  of 
this  chapel  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  triple  lancet,  of  which  the 
outer  shafts  with  their  capitals  remain  ;  but  this  had  been  altered  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  probably  to  make  it  harmonize  better  on  the  exte- 
rior with  the  Decorated  windows  of  Lady  Montacute's  Chapel,  and  as 
Mr.  Scott  found  considerable  remains  of  this  Decorated  window,  he  was 
perhaps  right  in  restoring  it  in  preference  to  the  Early  English  win- 
dows. The  structure  commonly  called  the  Shrine  of  St.  Frideswide 
is  the  watching-chamber  to  it  only,  and  is  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 
or  VIII.,  built  over  a  tomb  on  which  are  the  marks  of  two  engraved 
brasses,  apparently  of  a  merchant  and  his  wife,  probably  the  donors  of 
this  very  rich  piece  of  open  panelling. 

"In  1308, St.Frideswide's  chest,  which  had  been  established  in  1209, 
was  robbed.  This  chest  was  probably  kept  in  a  chamber  over  the  south 
transept,  under  which  is  a  passage,  or  slype,  with  a  plain  bar  ♦•el  vault ; 
the  gallery  was  a  continuation  of  the  triforium  passage  across  the  end 
of  the  transept.  Over  t^is  was  a  vaulted  chamber,  of  which  the  spring- 
ing of  the  vaults  remains  in  the  south  wall ;  opposite  to  this,  in  the  wall 
of  partition,  are  remains  of  a  tall  narrow  cupboard,  probably  used  as 
a  depository  for  valuables'.  After  the  robbery,  Grost^te,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  ordered  a  new  door  to  be  made  with  six  keys,  to  be  kept  by  six 
of  the  canons  of  St.  Frideswide's,  who  were  the  custodians  of  the  chest. 

"In  1363,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  de  Montacute  was  buried  here  under 
the  second  arch  from  the  east,  between  the  Early  English  chapel  before- 
mentioned  and  the  one  to  the  north  of  it,  which  was  the  chantry  chapel 
of  this  lady,  and  which  she  had  founded.  Of  her  tomb  and  chantry, 
a  long  account  is  given  by  Antony  Wood  ». 

'  This  has  been  lately  restored. 

•  Vide  Wood's  "Antiquities  of  Oxford,"  Appendix,  vol.  v.  p.  305-6. 

A  minnte  account  of  this  tomb  is  given  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Sepulchral  Honu* 
ments  in  Oxford  Cathedral,"  by  Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Archieological  Institate  in  Oxfoi-d  in  1860.  An  excellent  re- 
presentation  of  it  was  published  by  Hollis  in  his  continuation  of  Stothard's 
"  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain."  .     ,,,,,,.,, 
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**  Under  the  third  arch  from  the  east  end  is  another  fine  tomb  of 
a  Prior  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  under  a  canopy  enriched  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  ball-flower  ornament,  similar  to  other  buildings  known  to 
be  of  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and  the  beginning  of  Edward  III.  It  is 
singular  that  the  Prior  has  not  yet  been  identified,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  another  tomb  under  the  fourth  arch.  This  is  an  altar,  or 
high  tomb,  with  the  e£Bgy  of  a  knight  in  armour  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  late  in  his  reign,  or,  perhaps,  of  Henry  IV.  ** 

"  We  have  now  to  pass  over  a  period  of  above  a  century,  during  which 
there  are  no  notices  relating  to  this  Priory  Church  until  the  year  1503, 
when  we  have  the  tomb  of  James  Zouch  placed  under  the  great  north 
window  at  the  end  of  that  transept,  and  forming  part  of  the  panellings 
under  the  window,  which  evidently  formed  one  design  with  the  window 
itself.  His  tomb  was  there  placed  in  accordance  with  his  will,  and  he 
also  bequeathed  £30  towards  the  vaulting  of  this  part  of  the  church, 
which  was  commenced,  but  not  carried  on,  as  we  see  by  the  two 
clerestory  windows  nearest  to  the  great  north  window.  This  has  given 
rise  to  the  idea  that  the  new  vaulting  of  the  choir,  which  is  of  very 
similar  character,  is  of  that  period^  that  is,  twenty  years  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Wolsey.  But  the  statement  of  Wood  is  explicit,  that  when 
Wolsey  pulled  down  half  the  nave  he  preserved  the  choir,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Priory  Church  to  make  *  a  Chapel  for  Private  Prayers,'  in  other 
words,  a  college  chapel.  He  also  began  building  a  large  church  on 
the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle,  but  this  was  probably  intended 
for  something  more  important  than  a  college  chapel.  The  foundations 
of  it  extend  along  a  great  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
parts  of  them  now  remain  in  the  Canons'  gardens,  but  the  walls  were 
not  carried  up  beyond  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground. 

*'  In  Gutch's  Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  in  one  of  Wolsey's 
builder's  accounts  for  the  year  1629,  is  a  distinct  entry  for  the  '  making, 
framing,  and  carving  of  the  new  vault  of  the  roof  of  the  Quire,*  which 
can  hardly  apply  to  any  other  than  the  present  one.  The  extracts  from 
Wood's  '  Antiquities  of  Oxford  V  and  from  the  builder's  account,  ap- 
pear conclusive.  The  character  of  the  work  is  not  at  all  unlike  what  is 
usual  in  Wolsey's  time,  and  the  pendants  have  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  those  in  the  hall,  allowing  for  the  one  being  of  stone,  the 
other  of  wood.  A  certain  mixture  of  the  Decorated  style  has  been 
pomted  out,  and  about  1530  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  re- 
newal of  the  Decorated  style,  and  the  work  is  sometimes  much  better 
than  it  had  been  twenty  yem  before.     This  may  be  observed  espe- 

k  Both  of  these  tombs  are  carefully  described  in  Mr.  Blozam's  paper,  but  ho 
did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  history  of  tbem. 

•  VoL  iv.  p.  462.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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cially  in  the  wood-carving,   Buch   as  in   stalls   and  bench-ends,  and 

poppy-heads.     The  Cardinal's  hat  and  tassels,  and  some  of  his  badges, 

leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  this 

fine   woodwork    is    of    his   time. 

His  badges  in  painted  glass  were 

formerly  also  in  many  of  the  aisle 

windows    of   the    cathedral,   but 

they  had  been  brought  from  the 

hall,  and  have  now  been  removed 

from  the   church   to  be  replaced 

there ^ 

''In  1518,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
his  Queen,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
paid  their  devotions  to  the  relics 
of  St.  Frideswide. 

"In  1523;  Bishop  Longland 
was  sent  by  Wolsey  to  announce 
his  intention  of  building  his  col- 
lege, and  in  the  following  year 
the  Priory  was  suppressed  by  the 
King,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
united  with  the  college  by  the 
authority  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 


Popp7— with  the  Gazdi2iftl*B  Hat 


"The  tomb  of  Robert  King,  the  last  Abbot  of  Osney,  and  first 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  was  erected  in  1557.  It  is  a  good  example  o  f  the 
latest  Gothic,  with  shallow  panelling ;  in  the  window  adjoining  to  it 
his  portrait  in  painted  glass  was  inserted,  with  a  view  of  Osney  Abbey 
in  the  background. 

"  The  Chapter-home,  though  not  part  of  the  Church,  is  so  clearly 
connected  with  it,  that  the  natural  place  to  notice  it  seems  to  be  before 
the  other  buildings  of  the  Priory,  or  of  the  College.  It  is  a  very  beaa- 
tiful  example  of  the  Early  English  style  of  the  purest  type,  with  fine  ' 
vaulling-ribs  and  shafts ;  the  plan  is  oblong,  and  it  is  very  similar  to 
the  Chapter-house  at  Chester,  and  must  be  of  about  the  same  date, 
that  is,  about  1220,  but  no  distinct  records  of  it  have  been  found.  It 
is  divided  across  the  middle  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  by  a  rough 
wall,  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  fine  windows 
are  now  in  the  inner  part,  which  is  usually  kept  private.  -The  entrance 
doorway  from  the  cloister  is  rich  Norman  work,  of  three  orders  of  the 

^  See  Wood's  "  Antiquities,"  and  Qutch's  Collectanea, 

This  small  crypt  in  the  centre  of  the  church  under  the  tower,  described  in 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1856,  was  a  confestio  or  receptacle  (br  the  relics 
under  the  high  altar,  and  was  probably  the  original  shrine  of  S.  Frideswide,  as 
before  mentioned.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQ  IC 
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zigzag  mouldings,  similar  to  the  doorway  of  Iffley  Church.  It  has 
evidently  been  rebuilt  to  make  it  higher,  by  about  two  feet,  when  the 
new  Chapter*hou8e  was  built.  The  mouldings  of  the  bases  do  not 
agree  with  those  of  the  capitals,  and  the  zigzag  mouldings  are  omitted 
in  the  lower  part  that  has  been  added.  This  doorway  appears  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  but  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  Henry  II. ; 
in  any  case,  it  has  been  rebuilt. 

"  Of  the  buildings  of  the  priory,  we  still  have  the  refectory  and 
cloister,  or  rather  two  sides  of  the  latter,  and  those  not  complete.  The 
vault  of  this  is  very  rich  Perpendicular  work,  of  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VII. ;  there  are  several  shields  of  arms  upon  it,  but  the  exact 
date  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

"  The  refectory  has  long  been  converted  into  chambers  for  students, 
but  the  hall  window?  on  the  north  side  can  be  seen  over  the  cloister, 
and  on  the  south  side  the  glazed  pulpit  in  the  wall  remains,  with  the 
windows  nearly  blocked  up ;  these  might  be  repaired  with  advantage. 

''Of  the  buildings  of  the  College,  we  have  a  fair  account^  in  the 
writings  of  Antony  Wood,  especially  of  those  which  were  completed  in 
his  lifetime,  namely,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  his  account  is  the 
more  valuable  as  he  had  access  to  the  records  fur  those  of  Wolsey*8 
time,  which  seem  to  have  been  now  destroyed  or  lost  ".'* 


Saturday,  November  19,  1870. 
No.  XIII. — St.  Mart's  CffuncH  and  All  Souls  College. 

A  large  party  of  upwards  of  a  hundred,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  friends,  assembled  in  St.  Mary's  Church  soon  after 
two  o'clock.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vicar  (the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon), 
the  Peesident  of  the  Society  asked  Mr.  James  Pabkeb  to  make  some 
remarks  on  the  History  of  the  Church,  and  to  point  out  the  various 
dates  of  the  fabric. 

"  After  referring  briefly  to  the  mention  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  house  which  eventually  received  the 
name  of  Bnrford  Hall,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  the  same,  did  not 
imply  a  hall  for  students  to  be  then  existing  (which  was  Dr.  In- 
gram's theory),  he  passed  rapidly  over  the  few  references  to  St.  Mary's 
Church,  in  the  records  which  had  been  preserved.  It  was  difficult 
to  say  at  what  period  it  was  first  considered  the  University  Church, 
as  we  have  no  distinct  mention  of  a  Congregation  of  the  University 

'  See  Wood's  "Antiquities,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  447,  448,  and  449. 

■  The  portion  of  the  builder's  accounts,  published  in  Gutch's  Collectanea, 
consists  only  of  those  for  one  year;  very  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  in- 
sufficient for  forming  a  correct  view  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  ^^^^r^o  ip 
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being  held  in  the  church  till  1252.  In  1257,  the  Chancellor  and 
University  appointed  a  chaplain  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  but  this 
did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  appointing  a  rector. 
The  history  of  the  church  had  been  surrounded  by  so  much  mythical 
history  by  Brian  Twyne,  followed  by  Antony  Wood,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  the  rights  of  the  case.  There  was  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Congregation  of  the  TJniver«ty  was  held,  and  their  Acta 
passed,  in  the  University  Church  during  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
at  what  time  the  first  was  held  is  an  open  question. 

The  Fabric 

''  Of  the  church  named  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  no  remains  are  to  ba 
expected ;  it  may  even  have  been  built  of  wood  only ;  at  most,  perhaps, 
it  had  a  stone  chancel.  As,  however,  it  probably  followed  the  usual 
course  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  kingdom,  we  may  expect  it  was 
rebuilt  in  stone  some  time  in  the  twelfth  century  *.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  whether  the  present  chancel  follows  exactly  the  plan  of  the  work  of 
this  age,  but  the  remains  of  the  solid  foundations  which  have  on  one 
or  two  occasions  been  laid  bare,  and  its  position  as  regards  the  street, 
render  it  very  probable  that  it  was  so.  Moreover,  in  the  course  of  resto- 
rations and  alterations  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time,  several 
portions  of  mouldings  have  been  fouud  which  indicate  that  there  must 
have  been  extensive  buildings  of  this  period.  No  vestige  of  the  walls 
of  this  time  are  now  visible,  but  both  the  chancel  and  nave  of  this  date 
were  existing,  no  doubt,  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  both  were 
entirely  rebuilt. 

The  Tower, 

'*  It  will  be  observed,  in  looking  at  the  plan,  that  the  tower  is  built 
rather  adjoining  the  church  than  as  part  of  the  structure.  It  was  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  side  and  independent  of;  .the  north  u^Ie,  and 
from  the  architectural  evidence  of  the  mouldings,  the  lower  part  may  be 
assigned  to  the  early  part  of  Edward  the  First's  reign,  probably  between 
the  years  1280-90.  It  is  singular  we  have  no  reference  to  the  building, 
as  far  as  has  been  ascertained  in  the  records. 

*'  It  will  be  observed,  moreover,  both  from  architectural  and  construc- 
tional evidence,  that  it  was  not  built  all  at  once ;   no  doubt  the  work 

'  There  is  a  reference  given  in  Wood's  MSS.  to  the  Qodstow  book,  to  shew 
that  the  church  was  twice  dedicated,  the  second  time  being  in  1189,  in  presence 
of  Sir  Phib'p,  Prior  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  this  church,  tertio  die  pott  dedieaHonem 
ejutdem  ecelesia.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  it,  but  if  the  meaning  is  that 
a  second  dedication  of  St.  Mary's  Church  took  phice  in  1189,  it  would  imply 
that  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  was  completed  at  this  date,  i.e.  at  the  dose 
of  Henry  the  Second's  reign,  when  the  high  altar  was  dedicated.  The  nave  may 
have  hecn  rebmlt  before  this,  or  added  afterwards.--J.  P.  Digitized  by  V^OOQie 
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went  on,  or  was  stopped,  according  as  funds  were  forthcoming.  While 
the  lower  part  exhibits  the  character  of  Edward  the  First's  reign»  the 
upper  'part  and  spire,  with  the  ball-flower  ornament,  belongs  without 
doubt  to  Edward  the  Second's  reign. 

The  Old  Conqregation-housb. 

"  But  connected  with  the  architectural  history  of  the  tower  is  that  of 
the  Old  Congregation-house.    The  large  arch,  with  its  mouldings  entire 


The  Old  Congregalion-hotise. 
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in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  tower,  abews  that  some  building  was  con- 
templated when  the  tower  was  first  erected,  on  the  eastern  side  of  ^ 
That  arch  at  some  period  or  other  was  blocked  up,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  when.  The  foundations  of  the  building  wbich  bears  the 
name  of  the  Old  Congregation-house,  were  probably  laid  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tower  was  built ;  but  there  was  a  change  of  plan  before 
the  building  had  been  carried  up  to  the  roof.  This  is  apparent  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  pillars  in  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  comers  of  the 
Congregation-house  (i.e.  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  arch  in  question) 
have  been  cat  away  to  admit  groining-shafts ;  and  further,  the  gable 
weather-moulding  (which  is  still  seen  above  the  arch)  was  rendered 
useless  when  it  was  decided  to  raise  this  building  to  two  stories  instead 
of  one.  There  are  none  of  the  usual  marks  shewing  that  a  building 
had  been  erected  and  then  pulled  down ;  but  all  the  evidence  concurs ' 
in  shewing  that  the  plan  was  changed  in  the  course  of,  or  during 
a  delay  in,  the  work.  The  fact  also  that  there  is  no  great  change  in 
architectural  detail  must  be  taken  into  account. 

'*  A  close  examination  of  the  details  of  the  junction  of  the  Convocation- 
house  and  the  tower  is  needed  to  become  convinced  of  this  change  of 
plan.  It  would  appear,  speaking  generally,  that  the  eastern  buttresses 
of  the  tower  were  built  complete;  and  the  Convocation  -  house  was 
built  on  to  and  against  them.  There  was  always  a  passage  some  ten 
feet  wide,  open  to  the  sky,  left  between  the  south  wall  of  the  Convu- 
cation-house  and  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Apart  from  the  general 
plan,  it  is  shewn  by  traces  of  a  window,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  (the  outline  of  the  arch  of  which  can  be  traced  as  one  mounts  the 
gallery  stairs).  This  looked  into  the  court,  or  open  space  between  the 
two  buildings ;  but  there  was  a  small  chamber  erected  in  front  of  it, 
(now  used  as  a  lumber  room,)]  at  the  time  the  present  chancel  was 
built,  i.e.  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  this  chamber, 
(from  which  there  is  a  small  door  into  the  court,)  the  character  of  the 
thirteenth-century  window  can  be  clearly  traced. 

**  In  a  short  report  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  several  histori- 
cal notices  in  full,  but  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Congregation- 
house  an  extract  from  the  proctors'  books®  must  be  referred  to, 
where,  under  the  year  1367,  a  statute  which  was  in  the  chest  is 
mentioned,  and  which  was  to  be  enforced  respecting  the  books  of 
Thomas  Cobham,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  had  died  in  1827,  that  is, 
forty  years  previously,  and  had  bequeathed  his  books  to  the  University 
on  certain  conditions.  Unfortunately  the  original  statute,  to  which  the 
Chancellor  and  Regents  and  Yice-regents  make  references,  and  which 
they  say  is  in  the  chest,  is  not  forthcoming,  and  we  have  only  their 

•  "  Libri  Cancellarii  et  Procuratorum,"  p.  226,  in  "  Munimenta  Acftdemicav" 
ed.  H.  Anstey.     London,  1868.  digitized  by  ^^OOg le 
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abstract ;  but '  it  is  ordered  that  the  books  left  by  the  said  Thomas  to 
th»  said  University,  shall  be  placed  in  the  upper  chamber,  specially 
appointed  by  himself  for  this  purpose,  over  the  lower  chamber  in  which 
the  Kegents  ordinarily  assemble ;  there  to  be  chained  and  sufficiently  in 
order  that  scholars  may  refer  to  them  P,'  &c. 

"  It  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  this,  (taking  into  account  the  architec- 
tural details  which  point  directly  to  Edward  the  Second's  reign,)  that 
we  have  here  the  cause  of  a  change  in  plan.  It  had  been  intended  to 
erect  one  large  chamber,  possibly  for  the  purpose  to  which  we  find  it 
at  this  date  being  put ;  namely,  a  '  Congregation'  or  •  Convocation* 
house.  The  legacy  of  the  books,  and  possibly  of  money,  as  the  word 
*deputato*  implies  indirectly,  suggested  their  building  a  room  over 
it.  The  lower  room  was  fitted  up  as  a  chancel  of  a  Church  **,  with  the 
altar  and  the  piscina,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible,  as  the  Acts 
of  the  University  were  often  of  a  religious  character.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  constant  use  of  the  Church  for  academical  pur- 
poses caused  detriment  to  the  parishioners*  rights,  and  therefore  in 
Edward  the  First's  time  {c,  1280-90,)  when  they  were  building  the  new 
tower,  they  allowed  for  a  new  building  on  the  north  side  of  the  Church 
to  be  erected  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  Sufficient  funds  were,  however, 
not  forthcoming,  and  after  Uiienty  or  thirty  years,  i.e.  before  the  close 
of  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  Bishop  Cobham  (a.d.  1327)  probably 
himself  suggested  making  the  building  of  two  stories  instead  of  one 
as  at  first  designed,  and  using  the  upper  chamber  for  a  library,  to 
which  he  evidently  bequeathed  his  books. 

'*  Whether  he  subscribed  money  or  not  is  another  question.  At  his 
death  his  will  shewed  his  liberality,  but  his  effects  were  found  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  his  bequests.  Probably  the  spire  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted, as  some  of  the  upper  work  may  belong  even  to  Edward  the 
Third's  time.  Since  there  is  no  notice  of  it  being  the  result  of  any 
definite  benefaction,  we  must  suppose  it  was  continued  gradually  as 
funds  were  subscribed. 

Nave  and  Chaiicel. 

'•  What  was  the  extent  or  character  of  the  nave  and  chancel  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  Soon  after  this,  both  chancel  and  nave  were  rebuilt 
from  the  very  foundations.  The  chancel  belonged  to  Oriel  College, 
and  from  his  rebus  appearing  on  one  of  the  corbels,  the  rebuilding  has 

'  "Statntam  est  quod  libri,  legatt  per  eundem  Thomam  diet®  UniverBitati, 
ponantur  in  solario  ad  hoc  specialiter  per  ipsnm  deputato  super  cellario  in  quo 
Beg^ntes  commnniter  oong^egantur,  catenandi,"  &c. 

^  Since  the  visit  of  the  Society  the  building  has  been  restored,  and  it  is  again 
used  for  Divine  Service.  It  now  (1872)  serves  for  the  chapel  for  the  students 
who  are  UDattached  to  any  college  or  halL  .     r^r^t-nr^ 
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been  attributed  to  Lyhart,  or  Le  Hart.  He  had  been  Provost  of 
Oriel,  and  was  advanced  to  the  Bishopric  of  Norwich  in  1446.  But 
the  work  is  not  of  his  date.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  left  money 
towards  it  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1472,  and  as  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  work  of  the  chancel  and  the  work  of  the 
nave,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both  were  contemplated  at  the 
tame  time,  but  that  for  convenience  the  choir  was  finished  first,  chiefly, 
no  doubt,  at  the  expense  of  Oriel  College.  For  ten  years  later  we 
find  the  University  sending  out  circulars  asking  for  subscriptions 
towards  rebuilding  their  church.  As  the  mode  of  collecting  money 
in  those  days  is  interesting,  a  few  extracts  from  the  circulars  are 
here  given. 

*'  The  University  appointed  a  special  Proctor,  by  name  Stephen 
Browne,  for  the  purpose  of  making  application  to  all  persons  likely  to 
become  contributors.  The  commission  is  given  in  the  following  words, 
allowing  for  the  necessary  renderings  into  English : — 

" '  John,  by  Divine  grace  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Chancellor  of  the  Universi^  of 
Oxford,  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Regents  in  the  same,  send  greeting  in  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  to  all  the  sons  of  Holy  Mother  Church  to  whom  thue  pre- 
sents shall  come. 

'* '  Whereas  we,  the  aforesaid  Chancellor  and  Regents  assembled  lately  together 
in  our  Congregation-hoose,  have  carefully  considered  the  building  of  St.  Ifary*! 
Church,  where  of  old  our  solemn  acts  have  been  and  still  are  done ;  and  whereas 
we  find  that  our  means  are  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  work ;  we  appoint,  by 
these  presents,  beloved  Stephen  Browne,  our  Proctor,  to  communicate  with  and 
importune  our  benefactors,  and  to  ask  fur  and  to  receive  for  us,  and  in  our  name, 
whatever  our  benefactors  shall  deign  to  bestow  for  this  work. 

" '  We  therefore  hnmbly  entreat  yon  to  have  as  it  were  compnssion  upon  our 
poverty,  and  let  him  explain  our  business,  and  that  you  will  also  of  your  charity 
deign  to  help  us  in  our  need. 

"'Given  at  Oxford,  in  our  House  of  Congregation,  under  our  common  seal. 
Anno  Domini  M  CCCC  and  eighty-six,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Februitry.' 

"  The  letters  are  variously  worded,  as  they  are  addressed  to  difier ent 
persons.  One  is  addressed  to  King  Henry  VII.  himself,  in  which 
they  ask  for  forty  oaks ;  and  it  appears  that  on  previous  occasions 
he  had  made  similar  grants,  for  they  say  that  'without  the  supplies 
of  timber  for  which  their  thanks  were  due  to  him,  and  the  assistance 
that  had  been  derived  from  other  quarters,  no  place  would  have  long 
remained  for  the  respectable  celebration  of  any  scholastic  arts.' 

"  In  the  one  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (John  Moreton),  they 
thus  express  themselves : —  ' 

" '  St.  Mary's  Church,  where  hitherto  used  to  be  celebrated  the  solemn  acts  of 
the  University  which  your  most  Reverend  Paternity  has  made  more  honourable 
by  your  frequent  presence,  is  by  length  of  time  so  decayed  that  every  one  thinks 
it  near  to  ruin.' 
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"To  Dr.  Lichfield,  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  they  wrote: — 

**  *  What  could  be  desired  of  yoa,  most  virtaous  Archdeacon,  more  happy  and 
worthy  oi  all  pnuse,  than  to  build  again  handsomely  this  Church  of  the  Virgin  ? 
wrought  once  with  great  beauty — this  house  of  Ood,  the  shattered  Basilica  of 
Saints,  for  the  most  part  at  your  own  costs,  and  those  not  a  little,  such  as  will 
never  suffer  the  dignity  of  your  name  or  fame  to  perish  on  earth.' 

"  It  appears  from  another  document  which  is  preserved,  that  the 
Archdeacon  gave  them  £200  for  the  building,  and  128  volumes  for  the 
library. 

"  Besides  the  various  modes  of  addressing  the  persons  to  whom  the 
letters  were  written,  they  give  different  particulars  as  to  the  state  of 
the  church,  and  the  kind  of  repairs  necessary.  In  one  of  the  letters 
they  represent  that  '  the  leaden  plates  of  the  roof  had  become  so  thin 
that  it  would  cost  no  small  sum  to  replace  them,  and  that  if  any  one 
could  only  see  it  during  rain,  he  would  be  quite  distressed  at  being 
utterly  unable  to  find  in  it  any  place  that  would  afford  him  shelter.' 

"Another  is  told  that  the  church  'is  so  near  destruction,  that  it  must 
shortly  fall  to  the  ground,  if  the  hands  of  artisans  be  not  employed 
ill  counteracting  the  effects  of  decay  ;*  and  another,  '  that  the  church 
should  properly  be  called  and  considered  as^  a  ruin,  rather  than  stand- 
ing ; '  and  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  they  say,  that  '  the  church  is 
so  seriously  affected  by  the  great  age  of  its  beams,  and  of  all  other 
things  without  which  no  buildings  can  be  firm  or  durable,  that  it  would 
often  be  enough  to  frighten  any  who  might  chance  to  enter  it  during 
a  storm.' 

*'  There  is  one  entry  which  is  remarkable,  as  implying  that  it- was  not 
at  first  contemplated  to  rebuild  the  church  from  the  foundations,  but 
to  restore  it,  making  use  of  the  outer  walls.  The  letter  is  addressed 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (John  Alcock),  and  it  is  made  a  special  point, 
'  that  if  the  scholastic  arts  are  for  the  future  to  be  celebrated  in  this 
church,  it  will  not  be  only  necessary  to  build  up  any  one  part,  but  to 
rebuild  the  whole  church,  excepting  only  the  stone  woIIbJ* 

'*  The  eiplanation  is,  probably,  that  the  circulars  were  so  successful, 
that  they  determined,  as  the  funds  appeared  to  allow  of  it,  to  build 
entirely  from  the  very  foundations ;  although,  had  it  not  been  so,  the 
restoration  would  probably  have  been  mainly  of  the  roof,  and  of  the 
windows  and  furniture. 

"  Although  only  some  fifty  letters  are  contained  in  the  volume,  be- 
ginning with  the  appointment  of  their  *  collector'  in  a.d.  1486,  and 
ending  in  1490,  no  doubt  many  others  were  written.  And  even  with 
this  allowance  we  get  only  a  slight  notion  of  the  energy  displayed,  for, 
as  appears  by  various  notes,  the  same  letter  was  sent  to  several  per- 
sons, and  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  copies  were  taken  to  send  to  other 
persons.     Amongst  some  of  the  names  [)reseivcd  to  whom  lettcis  w.re 
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Bent,  are  the  following : — the  King,  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (al- 
ready mentioned),  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  Winchester,  Exeter,  Llandaff, 
Hereford,  Rochester,  Norwich,  and  St.  David's,  and  the  ezecators  of 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry ;  to  the  Deans  of  Hereford  and 
Lichfield ;  and  to  the  Archdeacons  of  Hereford  and  St.  PaaFs :  to  the 
Abbots  of  Glastonbury,  Fountains,  Evesham,  Gloacester,  Bury,  Hayles, 
8t.  Alban*s,  and  Tewkesbury ;  the  Priors  of  Merton  and  Coventry ; 
besides  to  several  ecclesiastics  of  inferior  rank,  and  numerous  private 
individuals,  of  whom  nothing  but  their  name  is  recorded.  Of  many 
of  these  benefteustors  there  were  memorials  in  the  church,  chiefly  in 
the  stained-glass  windows,  but  we  have  only  Bichard  Lee's  list ;  all 
the  original  glass  having  been  destroyed. 

"  Probably  by  1492  the  work  was  complete — ^both  chancel  and  nave 
— as  we  see  them,  and  they  are  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of  Henry  the 
Seventh*s  time,  when  the  Perpendicular  style,  introduced  by  Wykeham 
above  a  hundred  years  previously,  was  drawing  to  its  close,  but  was 
marked  by  some  very  fine  examples,  as  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and 
Cambridge. 

**  The  after  history  of  the  architecture  of  the  church  refers  chiefly  to 
the  repairs.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  so  important  an  element  in  the 
Palladian  style,  which  soon  after  crept  in,  the  upper  and  lower  story 
of  the  Old  Convocation- house  were  made  by  a  sham  frontage  on  the 
outside  to  appear  as  but  one.  This  was  probably  not  done  till  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign.  The  pinnacles  were  restored  about  1609,  by  Dean 
King,  when  Vice- Chancellor ;  and  the  porch  was  erected  in  1637, 
by  Dr.  Morgan  Owen,  and  with  its  figure  of  the  Yirgin  and  Child 
was  one  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Abp.  Laud,  because 
Dr.  Owen  was  his  chaplain." 

The  party  inspected  carefully  all  the  various  parts  of  the  church, 
which  were  thrown  open  to  them  by  the  kindness  of  the  Yicar.  Be- 
sides visiting  the  Old  Convocation-house,  and  the  chamber  above  it, 
they  mounted  on  to  the  roof,  and  some  even  into  the  spire. 

After  leaving  St.  Mary's,  the  party  proceeded  to  All  Souls  College, 
where  they  visited  the  library,  and  were  shewn  the  volumes  containing 
original  drawings  and  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  These  were 
exhibited  in  the  new  Law  Library,  designed  by  and  recently  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton. 


Saturday ^  November  26,  1870. 

No.  XIV. — New  College. 

The  members  of  the  Society  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  New  College 

at  2.16  P.M.,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  Cokeb  Adahs, 

M.A.,  who  addressed  the  party,  and  described  the  worka  w^ch  had 
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been  ezecated  since  the  founder's  time.  Those  of  the  period  of  William 
of  Wykeharo,  he  said,  he  woald  leave  to  Mr.  James  Parker.  Mr. 
Adams  said  that  William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder,  built  the  chapel,  hall, 
and  the  three  other  sides  of  the  front  quadrangle,  with  the  entrance  and 
muniment  towers,  and  the  kitchen.  These  were  all  complete  when  the 
Warden  and  Fellows,  with  other  members  of  the  establishment,  en- 
tered in  possession  on  the  morning  of  April  14,  1386.  The  tower  and 
cloisters  were  built  about  the  year  1400.  At  that  time  the  front  quad- 
rangle consisted  of  two  storeys.  There  was  then  added  what  he  would 
call  half  a  third  storey  in  1599.  This  storey  had  no  windows  towards 
the  quadrangle,  but  had  a  series  of  dormer  windows  looking  outwards, 
several  remains  of  which  now  exist,  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Mr. 
Bruton.  This  half-storey  was  further  raised  and  completed,  as  it  is 
seen  now,  with  windows  and  battlements  towards  the  quadrangle,  in 
1674.  At  that  time,  according  to  Loggan,  many  of  the  windows  had 
mullions,  and  all  of  them  cusped  and  moulded  heads,  which  had  been 
removed  subsequently,  to  admit  the  sash-windows  we  see  at  present. 

The  next  addition  was  that  of  the  garden  buildings,  which,  as  far  as 
the  last  staircase,  were  completed  in  1680.  The  remainder  up  to  the 
garden  line,  and  the  classicising  of  part  of  the  former  work,  was  not 
completed  till  the  eighteenth  century,  say  1729-30. 

The  additions  to  the  Warden's  lodgings,  with  the  brewhouse  and  that 
singular  skew-arch  across  the  road  to  Queen's  Lane,  were  indications  of 
the  taste  of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  Jambs  Pabkeb  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
founder.  The  first  mention  we  have  of  him  was  in  1346,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  At  that  time  he  was  in  the  service  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  who  was  Constable  or  Governor  of  Winchester 
Castle,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Southampton.  Sir  Nicho- 
las made  him  his  architect,  or  master  of  works,  and  shortly  aftewards  he 
was  employed  to  fortify  Windsor.  Edward  III.  took  a  liking  to  him, 
and  attached  him  to  his  person,  and  accordingly,  in  1356,  when  he 
was  thirty- three  years  of  age,  he  made  him  surveyor  of  the  King's  works 
at  Windsor,  and  chief  warden  of  certain  castles.  At  this  time  he  had 
to  make  a  return  to  Pope  Urban  of  his  income,  and  therein  it  was  stated 
at  £873,  equal  to  about  £10,000  of  our  money.  In  1357  he  was  made 
Eector  of  Fulham ;  but  Wykeham  was  not  in  Orders,  and  that  involved 
the  cure  of  souls.  In  1360  he  was  made  private  secretary  to  the  King, 
and  thus  attended  his  Royal  master  at  Calais,  and,  in  his  character  of 
public  notary,  was  a  witness  to  the  treaty  of  Brittany,  signed  by  Ed- 
ward and  the  French  King  in  person.  In  1361  he  was  building  a 
'  castle  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppy.  This  was  an  important  work,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  great  expense  had  to  be  incurred  to  obtain  founda- 
tions, some  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  old;^ 
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materials  aold  in  the  laat  century  for  £1,790.  In  1362  he  applied  for 
ordination  to  Bishop  Edington,  and  was  made  an  acolyte.  He  was 
ordained  Priest  in  1365.  His  piety  was  very  great,  hut  he  was  essen- 
tially an  architect,  and  it  was  through  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
building  that  he  attained  to  such  great  distinction.  Froissart  says : — 
*' There  was  a  Priest  about  the  King,  called  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  so  great  in  his  favour  that  the  King  c6uld  do  nothing 
without  him." 

In  September,  1367,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  realm,  and  in 
the  next  month  Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  was  to  be  observed,  as  a  re- 
markable incident,  that  both  the  Pope  and  the  King  were  anxious  for 
his  appointment.  His  first  act  towards  the  development  of  his  plans  at 
Oxford  was  the  purchase  of  Trent  and  Bote  Halls.  These  were  com- 
bined in  New  Inn  Hall  in  1460. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a  cloud  came  over  his 
life,  and  he  was  alienated  from  the  King,  and  practically  deprived  of 
his  power ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Edward  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  that  he  was  restored  to  his  former 
emoluments.  He  then  beg^n  in  earnest  the  work  of  his  noble  founda- 
tion. It  appears  by  the  Parliament  Rolls  of  Richard  II.  that  be  pur- 
chased several  vacant  plots  of  ground  adjoining  the  walls  of  the  city. 
He  obtained  the  King's  licence  to  found  his  college  the  30th  of  June, 
1379,  and  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  5th  of  March,  1380, 
and  with  such  energy  was  the  work  prosecuted,  that  the  Warden  and 
Fellows,  with  the  other  members  of  the  establishment,  made  their 
solemn  entry  on  the  14th  of  April,  1386. 

In  1401  he  applied  for  leave  to  retire  ft'om  his  Bishopric ;  he  made 
his  will  in  1403,  and  he  died  in  his  palace  at  Waltham  on  the  27th  of 
Sept.,  1404,  having  completed  his  80th  year. 

The  upper  chambers  of  the  muniment-tower  were  then  visited.  These 
are  stone  vaulted  chambers,  very  similar  in  design,  having  encaustic 
pavements,  and  furnished  with  massife  oaken  chests  and  cases  for 
deeds.  In  one  of  these  was  the  original  case  in  which  Wykeham'a 
mitre  was  kept. 

The  library  was  next  visited,  and  some  very  fine  MSS.  works  in- 
spected, and  among  the  earlier  printed  books  was  one  of  Aristotle,  in 
six  volumes.  This  work  is  unique,  being  the  only  complete  copy 
known ;  that  in  the  Vatican  consisting  of  five  volumes  only. 

Professor  Westwood  addressed  the  meeting,  and  dilated  on  the 
value  and  excellence  of  the  MSS.  exhibited. 

The  chapel  was  also  visited,  when  the  Rev.  Cokee  Adams  described 
the  building  and  the  painted-glass  windows.     He  spoke  in  somewhat  . 
severe  terms  of  the  plaster  vaulting  and  tabernacle-work  of  Wyatt, 
executed  about  1790.  .    f^r-n^ir^ 
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The  kitchen  was  also  visited  and  descrihed  hy  Mr.  Jahbs  Pabkbb. 
He  said  there  coald  he  no  douht  that  this  was  the  original  work  of  the 
founder,  and  that  the  dinner,  which  doubtless  followed  the  inauguration 
in  1386,  was  cooked  in  that  very  building. 

The  cloisters  were  visited,  and  the  walk  closed  with  a  visit  to  the 
brewhouse. 
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jfixst  ineeting)  l.ent  ^erm,  1871. 

Rhruofy  13.  A  meeting  of  the  Societj  was  held  (hy  permiBMon  of 
the  Keeper)  ia  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  8  p.m.  ;  the  Rev.  the  Pus- 
siDKNT  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were,  after 
hallot,  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

F.  W.  Hawes,  Esq.,  St.  Edmund  HalL 
F.  B.  De  Sansmarez,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 
£.  C.  Scobell,  Esq.,  Pembroke  College. 
Bev.  W.  E.  Daniel,  MJl^  Worcester  College. 
J.  H.  Eastty,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 
Mr.  J.  Lowndes,  Holjwell-street. 

The  following  book  was  presented  to  the  Society : — 
Proceedings  of  the  ArchsDological  Society  of  Ireland  (the  last  published  part). 

It  was  announced  by  the  Pbesidsnt  that  the  following  gentlemen 
had  been  elected  Members  of  Committee : — 

O.  H.  Morrell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  in  the  pUce  of  the  Ber.  J.  S. 

Treacher,  now  one  of  the  Secretaries. 
O.  T.  Pilcher,  Esq.,  C.C.C,  in  the  place  of  H.  C.  Maxwell-Lytc,  Esq.. 

resigned. 
J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.,  Merton  College,  in  the  room  of  the  Bev.  Coker  Adams, 

resigned. 

The  names  of  ten  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Beutok,  F.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Merton 
College.'* 

He  commenced  with  a  short  history  of  the  life  of  the  founder, 
"Walter  de  Merton.  Of  his  early  life  and  his  birth-place  very  little, 
he  said,  is  known.  ''His  parents  were  buried  at  Basingstoke,  and 
there  he  established  his  first  foundation,  which  subsequently  grew  into 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and  received  the  patronage  of  Henry  III. 
The  earliest  documentary  evidence  of  the  foundation  of  the  college  is 
of  the  date  of  1284,  when  he  obtained  the  charter  of  incorporation  with 
the  first  body  of  statutes.  This  foundation  was  the  development  of 
a  previous  one  of  unknown  date  which  was  established  at  Maudon,  now 
Maldon,  in  Surrey.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  establishment  on  what 
we  should  now  consider  a  small  scale,  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  to  come  up  to  Oxford  and  study. 

"  It  appears  from  the  very  first  that  the  nephews  were  housed  in 
some  existing  hall  in  Oxford,  or  in  some  house  hired  by  their  uncle  for 
theu:  exclusive  use,  and  placed  under  a  licensed  Masler.of  Ar^,  and 
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that  the  Warden's  main  charge  was  the  management  of  the  estate  and 
application  of  the  revenues. 

"  Very  soon  after  we  find  the  founder  acquiring  property  in  the  City 
and  on  the  present  site  of  the  College.  In  1265  he  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide  of  the  house  standing  to  the  westward 
of  the  present  gateway.  In  the  beginning  of  1265-6  he  obtained  the 
Bectory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  gave  him  command  of  the 
ground  and  some  houses  adjoining  the  church. 

''In  August,  1666,  the  founder  obtained  the  King's  licence  de  elau- 
dendo  placeam,  which  gave  him  the  command  over  the  whole  space 
between  the  church  and  the  city  walls.  In  this  licence  the  right  was 
reserved  to  the  citizens  to  go  to  the  wall  in  time  of  war. 

"  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  obtained  the  gift  of  the  Ad- 
vowson  and  Eectory  of  St.  Peter's-in-the-East.  This  gift  placed  the 
college  in  possession  of  the  whole  parish  of  Holywell  and  of  the  tithes 
of  Wolvercot. 

"  In  the  same  year  he  bought  of  Jacob,  son  of  Moses,  a  London  Jew, 
a  house  and  grounds.  This  probably  gave  the  founder  possession  of 
the  whole  site,  from  the  church  on  the  west  to  the  city  wall  on  the  south 
and  east — though  perhaps  we  must  except  the  site  of  Alban  Hall, 
which  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Littlemore,  and, 
though  now  belonging  to  Merton  College,  did  not  come  to  them  till 
after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. 

''  With  reference  to  the  college  buildings,  Mr.  Bruton  said  that  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  founder's  death  the  domestic  buildings 
doubtless  included  several  of  the  ancient  tenements  purchased  by  him 
without  material  alteration.  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  as  long  as 
they  remained  habitable  they  were  suffered  to  stand.  They  included 
Gotten  and  Helm  Hall,  and  the  houses  of  Great  and  Little  Bileby  and 
Runsive  Hall,  all  formerly  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Frideswide — 
(these,  as  Wood  tells  us  they  were  all  ruinated  before  the  year  1424, 
must  have  continued  to  be  occupied  long  after  the  founder's  time)~r 
Knight  Hall,  acquired  by  the  college  10  Henry  YI.  (1432),  now  the 
site  of  the  stables,  and  Portionists'  or  Postmasters*  Hall,  adjoining. 

"  The  college  hall  was  probably  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  or  about  five  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
building  of  the  chapel,  and  the  original  kitchen  (now  demolished)  was 
probably  of  that  date.  The  building  accounts  exist,  and  were  published 
in  the  '  Journal  of  the  ArchsBological  Institute'  in  1846.  The  choir  or 
college  chapel  was  probably  building  during  the  next  ten  years.  We 
have  documentary  evidence  of  the  dedication  of  the  high  altar  in  1277, 
or  without  this  we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  accepting  so  early 
a  date  for  the  work.  But  it  could  not  have  been  finished  at  that  time. 
On  the  south  side  we  have  windows  with  mouldings  of  a  less  elaborate 
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character,  and  the  cornice  is  atill  uncanred ;  therefore  there  is  little 
doubt  that  aome  of  the  work  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  probability  is 
it  was  completed  after  the  founder*s  death.  This  building,  the  finest 
specimen  of  its  period  in  Oxford,  and  almost  without  a  parallel  else- 
where, gives  one  but  a  small  idea  of  the  founder's  design.  We  must 
examine  the  ante>chapel  to  realise  that.  We  shall  there  find  the 
responds  and  arches  of  a  central  tower,  and  of  north  and  south  aisles. 
Conceive  the  nave  and  aisles  erected  in  harmony  with  this  magnificent 
choir,  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  tower  and  spire  which  would  dwarf 
that  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  That  this  would  have  resulted  from  th« 
completion  of  the  founder's  design  is  no  extravagant  idea.  A  nave  and 
aisles  to  harmonize  with  the  proportions  of  the  chancel,  and  a  tower 
which  such  piers  and  arches  could  carry,  would  be  fully  as  extensive  in 
breadth  and  height  as  my  comparison  suggests.  And  we  know  that 
he  had  space  for  the  development  of  such  a  design,  because  the  college 
subsequently  disposed  of  land  acquired  by  the  founder  to  the  west  of 
the  church  for  th^  erection  of  Corpus  Christi  College. 

"  To  complete  the  description  of  the  church,  I  will  return  to  "Wood, 
who,  speaking  of  the  nave,  &c.,  informs  us  that  being  ruinous,  and 
besides  too  little  to  contain  the  number  of  students  and  parishioners, 
it  was  pidled  down  by  the  college  in  1424.  The  campanile  or  tower  is 
said  not  to  have  been  even  finished  in  1451. 

'*  The  date  1424  will  do  fairly  well  for  the  north  and  south  tran- 
septs. The  original  work,  where  the  lines  of  the  cross  intersect,  may 
not  previously  have  extended  northward  or  southward  beyond  the 
width  of  the  intended  aisles,  but  at  this  date  they  were  probably  com- 
pleted as  we  now  see  them. 

*^  The  next  buildings  in  point  of  date  were  the  vestry,  muniment-room, 
and  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  small  quadrangle.  I  think  we 
may  fairly  put  the  date  of  this  work  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  say  about  1310'. 

**  The  south  and  west  sides  of  this  quadrangle,  which  contain  the 
library,  were  probably  erected  some  forty  years  afterwards,  or  about 
1350.  This  building,  the  upper  portion  of  which  contains  the  library, 
was  probably  erected  for  a  dormitory.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
printed  books,  and  we  can  scarcely  give  the  builders  the  credit  of  anti- 
cipating that  invention.  At  all  events,  we  may  feel  sure  they  always 
felt  the  want  before  they  proceeded  to  provide  for  it.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  many  MSS.  may  have  been  lost.  This  is  of  course  possible, 
but  still  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  muniment-rooro,  in  which  most  pro- 
bably the  first  possessions  of  the  college  of  a  literary  nature  were 
deposited,  was  of  ample  dimensions  for  the  wants  of  that  time.     Bat 

'  The  date  of  digging  foundations  of  the  veHiarium  is  given  in  the  accoimti 
tinder  1310.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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this  fact  is  significant :  when  I  visited  the  muniment-room  a  short  time 
since  there  were  then  in  it  all  the  MSS.  which  the  college  possesses, 
that  were  in  existence  when  the  present  library  was  erected,  and  there 
was  ample  room  for  many  more. 

*'  The  arrangement  of  the  building  in  question  is  just  what  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  if  we  wanted  to  erect  a  dormitory,  and  the 
same  plan  has  been  adopted  in  modern  times.  At  what  time  the 
dormitory  became  a  library  I  cannot  say.  When  the  works  now 
nearly  complete  were  in  progress,  the  boarding  on  the  under  side  of  the 
rafters  was  removed,  and  it  was  found  to  be  painted ;  shewing  clearly 
that  the  celling  was  a  subsequent  addition.  If  we  may  suppose  the 
conversion  of  the  dormitory  took  place  when  the  oak  ceiling  was  put 
up,  we  must  look  to  the  ornaments  thereon  for  a  date.  There,  then,  we 
find  the  Tudor  rose  and  the  arms  of  France,  and  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  could  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  leign  of  Henry  VII. 

"  The  front  of  the  first  or  outer  court  to  the  street,  which  is  the 
lodging  or  chamber  part,  was  rebuilt  by  the  college  in  1589,  all  but 
the  tower  and  gate,  which  is  of  earlier  date ;  and  an  embattled  tower, 
or  tower  with  battlements,  was  erected  under  licence  from  the  Crown 
by  Bishop  Eudbume,  Warden  of  the  College,  in  1416. 

"  The  archway  next  the  Warden's  lodgings,  dividing  the  front  quad- 
rangle from  the  large  one,  and  the  smaller  archway  crossing  to  the 
vestry,  are  about  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  The  large  quadrangle  was 
buUtin  1610.'' 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 

The  Eev.  S.  Edwabdes,  Bursar  of  Merton  College,  said  that  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  the  library  were  raised  in  1503.  This  would  be  about 
the  time  Mr.  Bruton  supposed  the  building  was  converted  to  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Bbuton  replied,  and  claimed  to  be  the  first  who  had  promulgated 
the  idea  that  the  building  bad  been  erected  for  other  purposes  than 
that  of  a  library;  Gutch,  who  edited  Antony  Wood's  History,  con- 
sidering it  '*  a  great  and  noble  repository  for  manuscripts  only,  it  being 
now  no  inconsiderable  one,  as  a  college  library,  for  them  and  printed 
books." 

Mr.  James  Parkek  said  he  could  not  accept  the  date  of  1277  for  the 
chapel,  even  allowing  that  the  high  altar  was  dedicated  before  the 
work  was  quite  complete.  The  windows,  at  least,  must  have  been 
inserted ;  and  it  was  from  the  tracery  exhibited  in  them,  as  well  as 
from  other  details,  and  the  mouldings,  he  must  contend  for  a  later 
date.  It  was  always  important  to  examine  the  ground  for  a  definite 
dictum  as  to  the  age  of  a  building,  and  especially  in  cases  where  the 
dictum  was  constantly  repeated.  The  hypothesis  in  this  case  would  be 
found  to  rest  wholly  upon  the  single  extract  purporting  to  come  from 
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one  of  the  Bursar's  rolls,  and,  as  Mr.  Bruton  Has  said,  printed  in  the 
ArchsDologioal  Journal.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Item  Domino  Roberto  Capelkno  xii\i«.  i%d.  pro  dodicatione  smnmi  altaris. 
Item  lib.  eidem  yvid,  pro  soperaltari  *  benedicendo." 

Fourteen  shillings  and  nine-pence  for  the  dedication  of  a  high  altar, 
and  eight-pence  for  the  blessing  of  a  super-altar,  were,  Mr.  Parker 
contended,  very  small  sums  attendant  upon  the  opening  for  service  of 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  time ;  and  no  other  expenses  are  giyen. 

But  there  was  another  point  deserving  of  much  consideration.  The 
church  of  St  John  the  Baptist  had  been  purchased  for  the  college, 
but  they  had  to  provide  service  for  the  people  of  the  parish,  and  the 
chancel  of  the  church  to  this  time  had  no  doubt  served  as  the  chapel 
for  the  college.  From  the  very  imperfect  extracts  given  in  the 
Journal,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  sure  conclusion,  but  taken 
as  they  appear  in  that  summary,  they  certainly  pointed  to  the  use  of 
St.  John's  Church  for  several  years  after  1277.  The  chapel  is  not  tmee 
mmtionedf  though  the  accounts  reach  to  1304.  Nor  until  this  year 
is  the  ehoir  mentioned,  although  in  the  interval  several  entries  relate 
to  the  ehureh.  Under  this  year  (1304)  there  is  first  the  entry  of  98. 2d. 
paid  to  two  carpenters  for  making  a  wooden  bell-turret,  and  "  repair- 
ing of  the  churchy  '  ubi  cckhramus.*  "  And  then  there  is  an  item  for 
boards  which  are  round  a  stone  altar,  (which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted by  two  masons,)  and  for  the  windows  which  are  in  the  choir. 

The  third  point  to  be  considered  was  this  :  Walter  de  Merton  had 
only  at  first  by  his  will  bequeathed  a  definite  sum  to  the  college,  i.e. 
1,000  marks,  the  remainder  to  be  laid  out  by  his  executors  in  anima 
ioiutcm,  but  by  the  codicil  made  a  couple  of  days  before  his  death,  he 
left  the  residue  to  his  college.  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  accounts 
yet  made  accessible,  Mr.  Parker  thought  it  might  be  fairly  inferred 
that  this  money,  under  his  executors*  directions,  would  go  to  build  the 
college  chapel.  In  that  case,  he  would  offer  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  entries  of  the  accounts.  In  1277,  i.e.  immediately  after 
the  founder's  death,  the  chancel  of  St.  John's  Church  was  ordered  to 
be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  chapel,  but  as  the  college  had 
to  provide  masses  and  services  for  the  parish,  it  would  have  been  but 
natural  that  they  should  have  moved  the  high  altar  from  the  old  chancel 
down  into  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  so  required  the  re-consecration 
of  it,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  a  new  altar,  simply  consecration. 
This  would  come  under  the  college  responsibility,  and  so  appear  in 
the  bursar's  accounts.  The  expense  of  the  pulling  down  the  chancel 
and  building  the  chapel  would  come  in  the  executors'  accounts.   This, 

*  It  is  printed  thoa  in  the  Joaraal,  bat  I  shonld  have  expected  it  was  a  ''side- 
altar"  which  was  blessed.— J.  P.  Digitized  by  V^OOg IC 
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he  thought,  was  why  the  items  stood  almost  by  themselves  ia  the 
college  accounts,  and  also  it  met  the  second  consideration  to  which  he 
had  referred,  namely,  why,  until  the  year  1304,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  choir.  The  choir  was  probably  then  nearing  completion,  for 
the  foundation  of  the  new  sacristy  adjoining  it  was  laid  in  1310; 
then  it  is  we  hear  of  it  for  the  first  time,  and  then  only  for  boards 
to  be  put  over  the  windows,  which  had  not  yet  received  their  glass. 
It  was  a  point  of  great  importance  to  determine  this  question,  as 
ICerton  Chapel  had  always  been  pointed  to  as  the  earliest  Decorated 
building  extant.  If  completed  within  the  first  six  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  still  an  early  example  of  that  fully-developed 
character,  but  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  history  of 
Qothic  architecture.  If,  however,  it  was  completed  in  1277,  it  cer- 
tainly stood  absolutely  alone,  and  such  a  view  ought  to  have  some 
better  basis  for  its  foundation  than  the  simple  entry  in  the  bursar's 
accounts  of  the  dedication  of  an  altar. 

Professor  Westwood  exhibited  some  casts  of  ancient  drinking-horns, 
the  originals  of  which  had  been  executed  in  ivory.  One  of  these  he 
procured  in  Cologne^  and  it  was^  he  said,  a  cast  of  the  celebrated  horn 
of  Charlemagne. 
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Sbetonli  iWettfng,  lent  ©em,  1871. 

Feb.  28.  A  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  (by  permission  of  the 
Xeeper)  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  8  p.m.,  the  Rev.  the  Pbesident 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were,  after 
ballot,  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society : — 

Cyril  Rantome,  Eaq.,  Merton  College. 

W.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

C.  £.  Eastgate,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

H.  H.  Riach,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College. 

E.  H.  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 

A.  E.  Packe,  Esq..  Christ  Church. 

R.  Reid,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Worcester  College. 

W.  H.  Mallock,  Esq..  BalUol  College. 

Rey.  H.  Tule,  M.A.,  Wadham  College. 

W.  Nanson,  Esq.,  Trinity  College. 

The  Pbesideitt  announced  that  the  Committee,  through  the  Hon. 
Librarian,  had  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Master 
of  University  College  a  copy  of  Wood's  "Antiquities  of  Oxford,"  with 
Peshall's  *'  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Oxford,"  in  five  volumes,  quarto, 
uniformly  bound. 

The  names  of  eight  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election. 

Mr.  James  Pabeeb  then  gave  a  lecture,  "The  Early  History  of 
Oxford  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century." 

Mr.  Parker  commenced  by  saying  that  most  of  the  historians  of 
Oxford  followed  each  other  with  the  unvarying  description  of  the 
foundation  or  restoration  of  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Alfred,  but 
investigation  into  the  authorities  quoted  by  them  shewed  what  slender 
grounds  they  had  for  such  assertions.  Of  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Anthony  Wood  for  this  theory,  none  were  earlier  than  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century.  Several  authors  gravely  assert  that  Oxford  was 
founded  by  Memphric  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  or  1009  years  before 
Christ  He  felt  bound  to  class  with  this  the  story  of  King  Alfred's 
foundation,  and  to  include  both  under  the  mythical  history  of  Oxford. 
He  believed  one  of  the  earliest  authors  who  recorded  the  latter  was 
John  Brompton.  Bouse,  too,  was  one  of  the  authorities  relied  upon, 
but  he  was  the  roost  imaginative  of  all  historians.  Camden  either 
relied  upon  forged  documents,  or  was  otherwise  imposed  upon  when 
he  inserted  the  spurious  passage  in  his  edition  of  Asser's  ''Life  of 
Alfred." 

Oxford   was  not  mentioned    in   the    Sazon^.  (j!hj<^n(cl{S(3^ore   the 
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year  912,  nor  in  Bede's  history  at  all,  tlioagh  the  latter  authority 
mentions  the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Dorchester  close  by. 

The  first  authentic  and  really  histoncal  notice  of  Oxford  was  under 
the  year  912,  when  Edward  took  possession  of  Oxford  and  London. 
Although  before  this  time  Oxford  existed,  all  that  we  can  be  said 
to  know  about  it  is  that  the  nunnery  of  St.  Frideswide  had  been 
founded  here.  The  evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  St.  Frideswide's 
Priory  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Osney  Register,  but  William  of 
Malmesbury  has  also  preserved  a  summary  of  the  legend.  The  usual 
date  given  for  t^)e  foundation  of  St.  Frideswide's  Monastery  is  k,D.  724. 
It  was,  however,  only  from  twelfth- century  records  that  we  obtain 
the  first  mention  of  St.  Fndeswide*s.  In  A.i).  924,  ^Ifweard  died  at 
Oxford,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  resided  here.  In  1002  there 
was  a  massacre  of  the  Danes  in  Oxford,  the  account  of  which  William 
of  Malmesbury  has  transferred  to  the  year  1015.  In  1009  the  Danes 
burnt  Oxford,  and  in  1013  the  townsmen  submitted  to  Sweyn.  In 
1015  Edrick  betrayed  Sigfrith  and  Morcar  here,  at  the  great 
Gemot. 

In  1016,  on  the  authority  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  we  learn  that 
King  Edmund  was  killed  at  Oxford  by  the  treachery  of  Eadric,  and 
as  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Chronicle,  it  is  possible  he  writes  from 
some  local  tradition;  and  in  1018  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  treaty  of 
the  Danes  and  Angles  at  Oxford. 

In  1034  we  have  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  church 
at  Oxford,  as  Canute  in  that  year  granted  St.  Martin's  Church  to  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon,  that  church  being  ''situated  in  the  celebrated 
place  called  Oxford."  In  1036  a  witena-gemot  was  held  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1039  Harold  died  here,  and  Earl  Harold  held  a  gemote  here  in 
1065.  In  1071,  as  we  learn  from  the  annals  of  Osney,  Oxford  Castle 
was  built  by  Robert  D*Oili,  and  here,  in  1074,  Edith,  the  wife  of 
Edward,  died.  In  the  same  year  was  founded  the  church  of  St.  Qeorge- 
in-the-Castle,  by  Robert  d'Oili  and  Roger  d*Ivry.  The  next  church 
we  get  mentioned  is  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Oxford,  which  was  now  given  to  the  monastery  of  St.  George.  We 
also  learn  from  the  Abbey  Chronicle  that  d*Oili  built  a  great  bridge 
on  the  northern  bank:  this  was  Hythe  Bridge.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Parker  believed  that  Oxford,  though  surrounded  by  fortifications,  was 
not  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  The  term  ''rauragium,"  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Survey,  he  said,  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  stone  wall. 
There  was  probably  a  fence  of  earth  and  a  stockade,  and  it  was  this 
fence  which  the  citizens  were  bound  to  maintain.  The  stone  wall  was 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  such  extensive  taxation 
for  this  purpose  was  recorded. 

Mr.  Parker  then  traced  the  various  churches  whigL.^he  ^^ojj^ij^tedj^ 
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mast  have  been  in  existence  at  the  period  to  which  his  lecture  reached. 
The  following  is  a  chronological  list,  with  the  authorities : — 

1.  S.  JVui«««PM/«.— In  Oteney  Begister,  William  of  Malmesbary,  and  Dometdaj. 

Founded  c,  8th  century. 

2.  8.  Martin*9, — Abingdon  Abbey  Chronicle.    Mentioned  1084. 

3.  8,  George  in  the  CcutU, — 0«eney  Annals,  Ac     Founded  e.  1074. 

4.  S,  Maty  Magdalen, — Oseney  RegiBter.    Oiren  to  S.  George's,  e,  1074. 
6.  S,  Mary  ike  Virgin, — Domesday.    Mentioned  c.  1060. 

6.  S.  JfMrAotf^.— Domesday.    Mentioned  e,  1066. 

7.  i9. 1^6^.— Domesday.    Existence  implied  <;.  1086. 

a  S,  Peter  [in  the  East].— Domesday.    Mentioned  e.  1066. 
a  AU  Saints. 

Charter  to 

Priory  of 

S.  Frideswide. 


Implied  aa  being  in 
existence  befon 
close  of  the  elerenth 
centnry. 


10.  S.Mildred, 

11.  S.  Peter  in  the  CastU, 

12.  S,Aldate. 
18.  S.  Edward. 
(?)  &  JbA».— Not  mentioned. 

Before  concluding  his  lecture,  he  drew  attention  to  the  probahle 
boundaries  of  the  parishes  at  this  time,  which,  he  contended,  were  macfa 
the  same  as  now  ^ 

The  Pkesidekt  of  the  Society  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Parker  for  his  learned  lecture,  and  invited  the  remarks  of  the  members 
on  the  subject  of  the  lecture. 

Mr.  RooEBS,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  believed  Mr.  Parker  was  probably 
right  as  to  the  origin  of  the  University.  The  town,  he  had  no  doubt, 
owed  its  origin  to  strategic  reasons.  It  was  very  early  a  political  and 
military  centre,  and  being  bounded  by  the  river  on  the  south,  east, 
and  west,  was  naturally,  except  from  the  north,  impregnable.  The 
only  road  to  it  from  Abingdon  was  round  by  Cumnor,  and  so  on  to 
the  north  side  of  the  town.  At  least,  all  other  access  was  imperfect 
The  Empress  Maud,  we  know,  escaped  from  the  Castle  across  the 
meadows  to  Wallingford,  but  then  the  place  was  ice-bound.  The 
northern  portion  was  therefore  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
lordship  thereof  was  a  high  post  of  honour,  which  was  usually  filled  by 
an  adherent  of  the  king.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  might  fairly  boast  of  higher  antiquity  than  Cambridge,  and 
that  it  needed  not  the  *'cock  and  bull*'  story  of  its  foundation  by 
King  Alfred  to  establish  the  fact.  There  is  a  MS.  in  the  Douce  Gollec- 
tion  in  the  Bodleian  of  the  date  of  Henry  III.,  and  in  it  Oxford  is 
mentioned  as  celebrated  for  its  schools,  and  though  it  mentions  most 
towns  of  note,  and  for  what  they  were  celebrated,  Cambridge  is  not 
among  them. 

'  This  lecture  has  been  printed  separately  and  in  fVill,  with  a  plan  of  Oxford, 
reduced  fVom  the  diagram  exhibited.  A  short  summary  only  has  therefore  been 
given  here.  ^.^.^^^^^^  ^^  V^OOgie 
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It  wa8  decided  to  continue  the  Series  of  Walks  and  Excursions  com- 
menced in  the  Lent  Term,  1870.  This  Term  was  thought  to  he  a  very 
convenient  one^for  visiting  the  still  existing  portions  of  the  old  City 
Wall,  and  of  placing  its  present  state  on  record. 

The  following  Walks  and  Excursions  were  therefore  arranged  for 
this  Term,  and  duly  carried  out  as  announced. 

Saturday,  Feb.  18,  1871. 

No.  XV. — ^Merton  College,  St.  Albak  Hall,  and  the  East  Wall 

OF  the  City. 

The  Members  met  in  the  hall  of  the  college  at  2.15  p.h.,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  S.  Edwardes,  M.A.  After  a  few 
words  of  welcome  from  ICr.  Edwardes,  Mr.  £.  G.  Bbuton  gave  a 
TMumS  of  the  Lecture  on  Merton  College,  which  he  had  given  on  the 
previous  Wednesday  ",  and  exhibited  a  chronologically-coloured  plan 
of  the  college,  and  pointed  out  the  order  in  which  the  several  build- 
ings were  erected.  Before  leaving  the  hall,  a  vote  of  thanks  was,  on 
the  motion  of  the  President,  accorded  to  Mr.  Edwardes  and  the  other 
college  authorities  for  their  kindness  in  receiving  the  Society. 

From  the  hall  the  party  descended  through  the  buttery  into  the 
large  cellar  beneath,  which,  however,  shewed  scarcely  any  traces 
of  the  original  masonry,  a  new  vault  having  been  inserted  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date.  From  here  they  proceeded  to  the  chapel, 
where  all  the  interesting  features  were  in  turn  pointed  out.  They 
then  visited  the  sacristy,  which  is  now  used  as  a  brewery  ;  and  thence 
to  the  library,  which  was  undergoing  restoration ;  and  finally,  they 
inspected  the  stone-vaulted  treasury,  and  its  interesting  contents. 
Throughout  the  party  were  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  8.  Edwardes 
for  his  courtesy,  and  the  information  which  he  afforded. 

After  a  somewhat  hasty  visit  to  St  Alban  Hall,  the  party  assem- 
bled in  the  garden  of  the  college,  and  commenced  their  inspection  of 
the  city  wall.  Mr.  James  Pabkeb  made  some  remarks  upon  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  city  wall : — 

"  The  early  history  of  the  wall  belongs  rather  to  the  early  history 
of  Oxford,  and  whether  or  not  the  present  line  is  that  which  was 
followed  by  the  fortifications  of  the  city  during  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
queror, it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  part  of  the  present  structure 
belongs  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

"The  numerous  entries  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  Third's 

"  See  Reports  of  the  Evening  Meetings,  p.  272,  of  tbe  present  volume. 
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reign  of '  Muragium  pro  Yillfle  Oxon,'  amongst  the  Patent  Rolls,  shew 
the  extent  of  the  work  then  going  on. 

**  The  earliest  is  in  the  11th  year,  i.e.  1226;  another  occurs  in  the 
12th  year,  the  next  in  the  14th  year,  and  so  on,  in  the  16th  year,  the 
19th  year,  the  2l8t  year,  and  then  an  interval  till  the  d6th  year,  and 
then  two  writs  in  his  41st  year,  and  one  in  his  48th  year,  in  all 
ten  writs. 

"That  of  the  12th  year  was  a  grant  to  the  ahbot  and  convent  of 
Abmgdon  of  twenty-six  acres,  they  giving  the  king  <  vestituram,* 
that  is,  temporary  possession,  'ad  rogos  faciendos  ad  opera! ionem 
muri  villffi  nostree  de  Oxon.'  The  '  rogi  *  probably  mean  the  thick 
hurdles  made  of  the  copse  underwood,  which  were  used  in  the 
scaffolding. 

"That  of  the  19th  (a.d.  1235)  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
others : — 

" '  The  King  to  hii  beloved  and  fiuthM  the  Mayor  and  honest  men  of  Oxford, 
greeting. 

*' '  Know  that  I  have  granted  in  aid  of  enclosing  yonr  town  for  the  safety  and 
defence  of  the  same,  as  well  also  of  the  parts  adjacent  thereto,  that  yon  should 
take  [toll]  once  every  week  for  three  years,  dating  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  our  reign.  For  every  cart  or  waggon,  (caretia  tive  caro\ 
belonging  to  the  county  of  Oxon,  and  bringing  wares  into  the  said  town  of  Oxford 
to  be  sold  there,  one  halfpenny ;  and  for  any  cart  or  waggon  of  another  county 
bringing  wares  into  Oxford,  one  penny;  and  for  every  sumpter  or  pack-horse 
(jmmmagio)  bringing  wares  to  be  sold  there,  except  they  be  loaded  with  firewood 
{bu9ch<B)t  one  farthing ;  and  for  every  horse,  mare,  ox,  or  cow,  for  sale,  and  to 
be  sold  there,  one  halfpenny ;  and  for  every  ten  sheep,  or  goats,  or  pigs,  for  sale, 
brought  thither  to  be  sold,  one  penny;  and  for  every  five  sheep,  or  goats,  or 
pigs,  one  halfpenny. 

"  '  At  the  same  time,  however,  that  nothing  should  be  taken  on  account  of  this 
our  concession  fh)m  the  waggons,  carts,  pack-horses,  horses,  mares,  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  or  pigs,  after  the  three  years  are  complete ;  but  immediately  the 
three  years  are  complete,  that  custom  shall  cease,  and  be  wholly  abolished.  And 
therefore  we  command  you,  that  you  take  the  aforesaid  custom  in  aid  of  enclos- 
ing the  said  city  up  to  the  said  time. 

«' « Witness,  The  King. 

"  'At  Wudestock,  27th  day  of  June.' 

*•  The  main  point  to  be  observed  'is,  that  during  Henry  the  Third's 
reign  Oxford  was  completely  fortified.  Such  expense  and  such  length 
of  time  seemed  to  involve  a  wholly  new  system  of  fortification  from 
the  foundation.  Although,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  line  of  the  previous  wall  was  generally  followed,  as  far 
as  circumstances  would  allow. 

'*  In  Edward  the  First's  long  reign  two  entries  occur  only,  '  Pro 
muragio.'     In  Edward  the  Second's  reign  two  also.     In  Edward  the 
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Third's  one  only,  and  that  distinctly  'Pro  muris  et  fossatis  repa* 
randis,'  only. 

•*  In  Richard  the  Second's  reign  the  fortifications  of  Henry  III. 
seem  to  have  been  in  very  bad  repair  indeed,  partly  perhaps  from 
lapse  of  time,  but  more  probably  through  the  encroachments  of  the 
inhabitants. 

"  The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  writ  given  in  the  Close  Rolls, 
dated  Westminster,  Feb.  20, 1386,  and  sent  to  the  mayor  and  bur- 
gesses of  Oxford : — 

**  *  Having  learned  that  their  walls  with  the  towers  thereof,  having  been  anciently 
kept  firm  and  whole,  were  now  become  so  weak  and  rainoos ;  and  also  their  ditch 
or  mote,  of  old  so  broad  and  deep,  so  stopped  up,  that  if  his  enemies  in  France 
should  invade  England  it  would  put  him  to  great  hazard,  unless  they  found 
a  quick  remedy  to  repair  them.' 

"  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  writ,  a  general  tax,  to  be  paid  both  by 
religious  as  well  as  secular  persons,  was  levied  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  wall. 

'*  The  walls  have  been  repaired  from  time  to  time  as  college  boun- 
daries; viz.  the  north-east  corner  by  New  College,  the  south-east 
by  Merton  College." 

The  party  having  left  Merton  College  by  the  back  gate,  passed 
under  the  wall,  noting  the  numerous  repairs,  and  the  trace  of  the 
single  postern,  now  blocked  up,  near  to  the  bastion.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded round  the  south-eastern  corner,  and  passing  up  Rose-lane, 
entered  the  gardens  beneath  the  wall,  where,  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Bates  and  Mr.  Brazier  they  re-assembled.  Mr.  James  Parkek  re- 
marked upon  the  portion  of  wall  they  had  passed  along ;  he  said  : — 

"  Wood,  writing  in  1650  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  south  wall, 
wrote  thus : — 

" '  Hence  going  by  Merton  back  gate,  we  behold  several  arches  in  the  wall, 
three  yet  visible,  and  two  more  filled  up  with  earth.' 

"  Wood  also  added : — 

*' '  Old  men,  when  I  first  came  to  college  (c.  1648),  would  say  that  people  rowed 
up  to  Merton  College  buttery  to  refresh  themselves.' 

''  As  so  much  had  been  changed  since  Wood's  time,  it  was  difiicult 
to  say  how  far  the  postern  gate,  now  blocked,  was  then  open ;  but 
Mr.  Parker  conjectured  that  a§  in  the  map  of  Agas  (1578),  a  stream 
was  marked  as  passing  across  the  meadow  from  the  Cherwell  to  the 
wall,  this  may  have  been  used  originally  as  the  means  of  bringing 
up  the  stone  for  the  college  buildings  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
may  be  the  stream  referred  to  as  that  which  boats  went  along,  not 
indeed  up  to  the  buttery,  but  to  the  college  precincts,  where  the 
rowers  may  have  had  beer  brought  to  them  from  the  buttery.** 
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With  respect  to  the  po8ieni«  Mr.  Parker  thought  the  following 
story  might  be  new  to  many : — 

"  '  In  King  Edward  the  Second's  time,  at  I  remember,  at  what  time  the  Unirer- 
tity  was  mnch  addicted  to  the  learning  of  those  who  were  called  NominaU, 
•  ••••• 

"  *  Merton  College  being  seated  on  the  walls,  and  the  masters  and  fellows  being 
desirous  to  walk  in  the  meadows  that  lay  close  to  the  walls,  thought  good  to  send 
three  of  their  company  to  the  king,  then  at  Woodstock. 

*' '  Where  being  admitted  to  his  presence,  one  of  them  ugnified  that  they  were 
sent  by  the  college  to  demand — 

*  Lioentiam/acttfaJi  ostinm, 
A  liberty  of  making  a  door. 
'* '  The  second,  interrupting  him,  said  that  he  was  mistaken,  for  a  liberty  to 
make  a  door  was  not  a  satisfaction  to  them,  for  they  might  haye  a  Ucenie  and  the 
door  nerer  made,  and  therefore  the  desire  should  be — 
'Ostium  fieri, 
A  door  to  be  made. 
*'  'A  third  replied  that  both  were  wrong,  for  so  it  might  be  still  **  in  fieri,"  kit 
petition  was  to  have — 

'  Ostium  fkctum, 
A  door  made. 
" '  Whereto  the  first  replied  that  they  were  not  so  unmannerly  as  to  desire 
a  door  made,  for  that  was  to  demand  the  king  to  make  them  a  door,  but  he  pro- 
posed that  they  might  have  leave^> 
'  Fosse  ostium  fieri. 

To  have  it  in  their  power  to  have  a  door  made. 
**  'The  second,  however,  opposed  him;  the  third  the  second;  and  the  king 
growing  weary,  answered  them,  that  though  he  understood  their  request,  he  would 
not  give  them  satisfaction  till  they  should  agree  "  in  modo  loquendi."' 

*'Thi$  story  is  from  a  book  published  in  1633,  relating  to  imputa- 
tions falsely  charged  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  there  is  the 
note  that  the  Bishop  does  not  like  to  credit  the  story,  as  he  had 
a  better  opinion  of  the  worth  of  the  college,  than  that  their  choicest 
scholars  should  not  be  able  to  express  their  message  in  Latin.  Wood 
hns  the  story,  somewhat  different  as  to  the  answers  ^." 

The  part  of  the  wall  close  to  where  the  party  were  assembled 
shewed  an  opening  which  had  been  filled  up,  and  here  stood  evidently 
the  second  bastion  from  the  comer,  as  it  was  shewn  in  the  maps  of 
Agas  and  Loggan.  Some  distance  further  to  the  right  it  would  be 
seen  that  a  projecting  house  rested  on  a  round  stone  foundation,  this 
was  the  third  bastion  from  the  end.  k  could  be  reached  from  Dur- 
ran's  stable-yard  on  the  other  side,  and  several  of  the  party  explored 
it  before  passing  across  the  High-street,  where  East  Gate  stood. 
This  gate  was  standing  as  late  as  the  year  1771.  The  line  of  the 
wall  was  distinctly  marked  on  the  north  side  by  the  fact  that  the 

^  See  also  MS.  Hargrave,  182,  in  the  British  Museum;  and  "Merton  Cbllege 
Statutes,"  1847,  p.  62. 
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house  of  Mr.  Bacon  rests  upon  the  city  wall,  Dr.  Hill's  house  abutting 
on  to  it.  This  was  clearly  seen  from  an  inspection  from  the  court 
within  Dr.  Hill's  premises,  where  the  party  were  courteously  invited 
by  Dr.  Hill  to  enter.  At  the  further  end  they  also  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  the  first  bastion  after  East  Gate,  and  which  forms  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  New  College  property.  This  seems  to  have  been 
rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  originally  round,  but  it  is 
shewn  on  Agas'  map  as  a  square  bastion.  Now  it  is  round  again,  and 
built  uniform  with  the  other.  The  following  deed,  preserved  in  the 
city  archives,  is  curious.  It  is  dated  Nov.  18, 12  Rich.  II.  (jl.d.  1388), 
and  contains,  amongst  other  grants : — 

**  The  said  Mayor,  Aldennen,  Bailiffii,  Burgesses,  and  Commooalty  granted  to 
the  said  Bishop,  Warden,  and  Scholars  the  said  two  portions  of  the  wall  [of  New 
College]  down  toward  East  Gate,  with  power  to  throw  down  the  said  round 
tower,  and  tweWe  perches  of  wall,  and  to  bnild  another  iqu<ire  tower  34  fb.  by 
84  ft.,  and  to  rebuild  the  wall  along  the  said  twelve  perches." 

The  party  then  viewed  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wall  and  the 
north-east  bastion  from  the  large  yard  in  Long  Wall ;  and,  finally, 
took  a  last  view  from  Mr.  Lowndes*  garden,  after  which  they  dis- 
persed. 

Saturdai^,  Feb.  25,  1871. 

No.  XVI.  CoEPTJS  Chbisti  College  ajstd  the  Soxtth  Wall  op 
THE  Cm. 

The  party  assembled  at  2  o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the  college,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  President,  who  had  kindly  prepared  an 
exhibition  of  the  valuable  plate  belonging  to  the  college.  The  Members 
were  exceedingly  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  of  inspecting  this 
collection,  amongst  them  being  several  pieces  of  great  antiquity  and 
beauty.  The  President  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome.  Mr.  James 
Pabkee  then  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  college  : — 

*'  Corpus  Christi  College  was  the  last  College  except  the  Cardinars 
college  which  was  founded  before  the  Reformation. 

••  The  founder  was  Richard  Fox ;  his  career,  like  Walter  de  Mer- 
ton's  and  William  of  Wykeham's,  was  a  remarkable  one,  beginning 
humbly  in  life  and  reaching  to  the  highest  position ^  not  only  in  the 
Church  but  in  the  State  also.  Bom  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire, 
both  Boston  and  Winchester  contend  for  his  early  education.  Mag- 
dalen College  seems  to  have  received  him ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  left 
Oxford  and  went  to  Cambridge  solely  on  account  of  a  plague  breaking 
out  in  this  city.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  resided  at  Paris,  and 
hence  had  an  opportunity  for  comparison  of  the  three  Universities. 
The  dates  of  these  various  events  do  not  appear  to  Ijfgitgf JgT^SlfeoJte 
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seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  strong  partisan  of  Henry  of  Eich- 
mond,  and  there  may  have  been  political  reasons  for  his  staying  out  of 
the  kingdom.  This  appears  probable,  from  his  being  associated  with 
John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  been  seized  for  treason  and 
had  escaped.  Godwin,  in  his  life  of  the  bishop,  implies  that  before 
his  return  to  England  Fox  was  employed  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to 
negotiate  with  the  French  king.  However  that  may  be,  after  the 
decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  the  earl  being  at  once  proclaimed 
king  (1485),  welcomed  him,  making  him  one  of  his  council,  and  soon 
after  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  He  was  employed  in  1487,  as  am- 
bassador to  negotiate  the  truce  with  James  III.  of  Scotland.  While 
on  this  journey,  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  falling  vacant,  Fox  was  at 
once  given  the  preferment,  his  friend  Morton,  of  Ely,  having  been 
the  year  before  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1491,  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  being  vacant,  and  the  emolument  greater, 
he  was  again  translated.  In  1494,  for  the  same  reason  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Durham ;  and  in  1500,  still  again  for  the  same  reason,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester ;  and  it  was  while  he  held  this  preferment, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  (1528),  that  Corpus  Christi  College 
was  founded. 

**  He  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  have  left  no  marks  of  his 
handiwork  either  at  Exeter  or  Wells.  Probably,  being  much  en- 
grossed in  his  political  labours,  he  had  little  time  to  give  any  thoughts 
to  either  of  his  cathedrals,  over  each  of  which  he  presided  three  years. 
At  Durham,  however,  he  seems  to  have  shewn  his  love  for  building. 
He  did  not  touch  the  cathedral,  but  made  alterations  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Castle.  It  is  described  as  having  had  princely  seats,  one  at 
each  end.  The  lower  seat  he  removed,  and  converted  that  space  into 
offices,  making  a  gallery  for  musicians  above.  He  added  a  spacious 
kitchen,  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  splendid  fourteenth-century 
kitchen  belonging  to  the  deanery  at  Durham,)  with  apartments  for 
a  steward.  In  this  hall  he  entertained  the  princess  Margaret  as  she 
advanced  into  Scotland,  on  her  espousal  with  James  IV.  There  are 
accounts  of  this  entertainment  extant,  in  which  '  a  double  dinner,* 
and  *  double  supper,'  are  referred  to,  whatever  that  may  mean.  He 
commenced,  too,  repairing  the  great  tower  of  the  castle  of  Durham, 
constructing  a  hall  therein;  but  he  was  translated  to  Winchester 
before  he  had  made  much  progress. 

*'  After  his  appointment  to  Winchester,  he  was  created  (i.e.  in 
1501)  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge;  and,  in  1507, 
Master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  which  he  held  until  1518, 
though  he  had  never  been,  as  it  is  contended,  a  fellow  of  the  college. 
It  seems  that  Oxford  in  no  way  honoured  him,  and  yet,  by  what 
followed,  it  appears  his  sympathies  were  with  this  Universi^.    When 
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BisHop  of  Winchester,  His  work  seems  to  have  been  the  vaulting  of 
the  presbytery,  and  the  glass  of  the  east  window  of  the  choir,  in 
which  his  arms  are  four  times  repeated,  impaled  with  that  of  the  four 
sees  which  he  held  in  succession ;  but  this  glass  is  now  much  mis- 
placed. The  stone  Screens  enclosing  the  presbytery  are  also,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  initials  R.  W.,  and  the  constant  introduction  of  the 
pelican,  due  to  him,  as  well  as  the  chantry-tomb  of  himself,  which 
was  restored  by  the  college. 

**  Other  of  his  architectural  works  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
remain,  e.g.,  the  Free  Schools  at  Taunton  and  Grantham  (the  latter 
his  supposed  birth-place)  ;  and  even  in  Netley  Abbey  his  work  is  said 
to  appear. 

"  "We  now  come  to  the  foundation  of  his  college.  It  appears,  in 
1513,  he  had  conceived  the  notion  of  founding  a  college  in  Oxford: 
but  then  it  was  to  be  in  connection  with  the  convent  of  St.  Swithun, 
at  Winchester,  just  as  many  of  the  halls  in  Oxford  were  connected 
with  monasteries.  He  had  already  purchased  the  ground,  but  his  in- 
tentions were  altered  by  the  influence  of  Bishop  Oldham,  of  Exeter, 
who  foresaw  the  effect  which  the  Eeformation,  then  threatening, 
would  have  on  such  foundations. 

"The  first  indenture  appears  to  have  been  dated  June  30,  1513. 
The  final  licence  for  the  college  was  granted  Nov.  26,  1525.  The 
statutes  seem  to  have  been  subscribed  Feb.  18,  1527. 

''  The  substance  of  the  deed,  dated  1525,  is  as  follows : — 

"  *  The  King,  &c.,  greeting 

*'  *  Since  we  have  ktely  by  onr  Letters  patent,  (1513,)  granted  and  given  per- 
misBion  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  give  and  grant  certain  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.,  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  St.  Swithun,  Ac.,  ....  so  that  he  might 
found  a  certain  College  for  the  study  of  Divinity,  of  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Arts, 
consisting  of  one  President  and  thirty  Scholars  ....  according  to  the  statutes  .  . 
...  to  be  appointed  ....  in  the  town  or  University  of  Oxford,  in  a  certain  pro- 
perty which  lies  between  the  house  or  college  called  Marton  College  ....  on  the 
east  side,  and  a  certain  lane  by  the  side  of  the  college  called  Canterbury  College, 
and  the  garden  ....  of  St.  Frideswide  on  the  west,  and  the  lane  of  Oriel  College 
on  the  north,  and  the  wall  of  the  aforesaid  city  of  Oxford  on  the  south.  These 
were  to  be  free  also  from  all  tax  or  payments  to  the  treasury.' 

"  The  chief  buildings,  namely,  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library,  were 
all  erected  in  the  time  of  the  founder,  i.e.  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1520, 
but  not  embattled  till  the  end  of  King  James*  reign.  ''The  buildings 
on  the  east  side,  next  Merton  Grove,  were  erected  in  1667.  The  new 
buildings,  towards  the  meadow,  were  erected  by  the  President,  Thomas 
Turner,  in  1706,  and  are  called  after  his  name.*' 

The  ancient  college  plate  was  displayed  for  inspection,  and  was 
much  admired.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
such  work  that  several  of  the  articles  exhibited  were  of  the  date 
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of  the  foundation  of  the  college,  1516,  and  that  the  chaliee  was  pro* 
bably  older.  Two  of  the  articles  exhibited  were  aaltcellars,  one 
of  which  was  particularly  admired,  it  being  adorned  with  pearls  and 
other  precious-stones. 

The  salt-cellar  was  an  important  feature  on  the  dinner-table,  mark- 
ing the  social  position  of  the  company,  for  then  the  retainers  and 
servitors  dined  at  the  same  table  with  the  heads  of  the  house,  but 
sat  below  the  salt.  Some  of  the  spoons,  of  which  there  was  a  good 
display,  bore  the  badge  of  Bishop  Oldham  on  the  handles.  He  was 
a  large  benefactor  to  the  college,  and  a  firiend  of  the  founder. 

Before  leaving  the  hall  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was,  on  the  motion 
of  the  FRssiDEirT  of  the  Society,  accorded  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  the  College,  for  the  kind  reception  they  had  given  to  its  Members. 

The  party,  after  leaving  the  hall,  were  conducted  to  the  chapel,  the 
President  making  some  remarks  upon  the  chief  details.  Professor 
Westwood  spoke  of  the  crozier  as  being  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest,  example  of  the  period  now  in  existence.  Next,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  President,  they  visited  the  library. 

On  leaving  the  college  they  first  visited  the  mound  behind  the 
remains  of  the  City  Wall,  and  leaving  by  the  smaU  gate  passed 
round  into  Dr.  Heurtley's  garden,  where  they  examined  the  remains 
of  the  large  bastion.  The  line  of  the  Widl  can  be  traced  across 
Dr.  Heurtley*s  garden,  and  it  then  appears  to  have  passed  beneath 
the  southern  side  of  the  Chapter-house,  that  building  occupying  the 
space  which  it  was  usual  to  leave  between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
buildings,  for  the  sake  of  access  along  the  whole  line  of  WalL 

The  members  then  passed  through  Christ  Church  to  the  cloisters, 
where  some  remains  of  what  was  considered  to  have  been  foundations 
of  part  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Frideswide  were  inspected,  and  from 
thence  on  to  St.  Aldate*s  Church. 

The  Wall  is  entirely  lost  between  the  Chapter-house  and  this  point. 
In  all  probability  every  vestige  was  destroyed,  and  even  the  founda- 
tions dug  up  when  Wolsey  built  his  hall.  The  exact  spot  where 
it  passed  across  St.  Aldate's-street  can  easily  be  seen,  as  the  Wall 
is  tolerably  perfect  in  Brewer-street,  and  it  was  here  that  the  South 
Gkte  of  the  City  stood.  Perhaps  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  at  South 
Gate  was  over  it. 

In  St  Aldate's  Church  the  party  were  received  by  the  Bev. 
A.  M.  W.  Christophbb,  Rector,  and  the  Churchwardens.  Mr. 
Christopher  described  the  alterations  made  in  the  Church  in  1862, 
and  Mr.  Pabxeb  made  some  remarks  on  its  ancient  history.  He 
said  the  story  of  the  dedication  to  a  certain  Eldad,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  buried  the  Britons  on  Salisbury  Plain  after  they  had  been 
slain  by  Hengist,  was  purely  mythical     Whether  there  was  any 
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truth  or  not  in  the  twelfth-century  l^end  as  given  hy  Geoffirey  of 
Monmouth,  was  an  open  question,  hut  the  association  of  Aldate'  with 
Eldad  was  a  mere  sixteenth-century  guess,  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation.  The  first  mention  of  the  church  is  in  Henry  the  First's 
reign,  when  a  moiety  was  granted  to  St.  Frideswide's  in  consequence 
of  a  dispute,  the  whole  of  which  is  related  by  the  Abingdon  Abbey 
Chronicler.  Of  the  twelfth-century  fabric  there  are  some  portions 
remaining,  chiefly  an  arcade  now  built  into  the  north  aisle  ;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  church  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it  has  lately 
been  very  judiciously  restored  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Christopher, 
the  architect,  a  cousin  of  the  Yicar. 

The  course  of  the  City  Wall  was  then  resumed  in  Brewers-street, 
at  the  St.  Aldate's  end  of  which  stood  the  South  Ghite,  and  at  the 
west  end  Little  Gate.  Over  this  was  a  chamber  in  which  students 
lodged.  A  view  of  this  Gate  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1 790  was  ex- 
hibited, soon  after  which  it  was  pulled  down. 

Passing  through  a  passage  near  Little  Gate,  Mr.  Wheeler's  garden 
was  visited.  From  this  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  the  site  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Gray  Friars,  and  shewed  where  they  had  extended  the 
line  of  the  Wall,  for  which  they  were  licensed  by  the  king.  Traces 
of  the  Wall  were  here  again  visible. 

From  thence  the  party  proceeded  to  Castle-street,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  West  Gate  was  discussed,  Mr.  F.  Mobrell  and  Mr.  Bbutok 
making  a  few  remarks,  there  being  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
its  exact  position.  The  site  of  the  approach  to  the  Castle  from 
Castle-street,  still  left  as  a  short  passage,  and  the  deep  moat  which 
separated  it  from  the  city,  were  then  inspected,  and  the  party 
dispersed. 

Saturday,  March  4,  1871. 
No.  XVIL — The  Noeth  Wall  of  the  City  akd  St.  Michael's  Chxtboh. 

The  party  assembled  in  New  College  gardens  at  2.15  p.m.  Ar- 
rangements had  been  made,  by  permission  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows, 
to  walk  along  those  parts  of  the  wall  that  were  practicable,  and,  some 

■  The  only  saggestion  I  can  make  for  the  name  of  Aldate,  a  name  occnrring  in 
no  Calendar  whatever,  ia  that  it  was  the  Aldgate  Church,  i.e.  the  Chnroh  at  Old- 
gate,  jnst  as  there  are  one  or  two  chnrches  at  Aldgate,  in  London.  Both  here  and 
at  Gloncester  (where  the  church  was  alio  situated  dose  hy  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city)  the  name  'Aldate  Church'  came  to  be  spoken  of  and  written  'St.  Aldate's 
Church.'  The  naming  of  churches  from  their  position  is  not  uncommon,  i.e.  we 
now  nearly  always  say  Carfax  Church  instead  of  St.  Martin's.  The  error,  how- 
eytr,  dates  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century.  (J.  P.) — ^And  the  pronunciation  of 
gate  was  probahly  at  Oxford  as  in  Oloucestershire,  'yate,'  or  'iate.'  This  is  the 
sound  represented  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  <^te/  and  fixed  in  the  local  name 
•  Yate,'  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol.   (J.  E.)  ^'^'^'^^^  ^y  V^OOglC 
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ladders  having  been  provided,  the  walls  were  mounted,  and  in  a  short 
time  nearly  a  hundred  persons,  including  many  ladies,  passed  along  the 
pathway  on  which,  some  centuries  ago,  the  defenders  of  the  city  were 
posted.  The  wall  was  ascended  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
garden,  and  three  bastions  were  passed  in  safety  before  the  party  de- 
scended.  Before  doing  so,  however,  Mr.  H.  "W.  Tauxt,  the  photo- 
grapher to  the  Society,  secured  a  picture  of  the  party  while  standing 
on  the  north  wall,  thereby  recording  an  incident  of  this  interesting 
visit  for  preservation  in  its  archives. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher,  the 
Secretary,  was  carried  by  acclamation,  to  the  Warden  and  Fellows  for 
their  kindness  in  so  cheerfully  acceding  to  the  request  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Society. 

From  here  the  party,  passing  through  one  of  the  bastions  which  had 
been  cut  away  to  form  an  approach  to  New  College  from  Holywell- 
street,  reached  *•  the  Slipe."  This  is  a  strip  of  ground  between  the 
moat  and  the  wall,  purchased  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  a 
few  years  ago.  Proceeding  westward,  and  passing  close  to  the  base  of 
the  college  tower  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  **  the  Slipe,"  which  had 
not  been  opened  for  twenty  years  previously,  and  which  was  unlocked 
specially  for  this  occasim,  the  party  passed  through  Mr.  Hedges' 
skittle-alley  to  St.  Helenas-passage,  and  from  thence  to  the  spot  where 
Smith  Gate  formerly  stood.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Turner, 
they  then  proceeded  through  Clarendon  House  into  the  garden,  and 
the  remains  of  "  the  Ladye-chapel,"  which  occupied  the  site  of  a  bas- 
tion adjoining  Smith  Gate,  were  inspected;  from  thence  the  party 
passed  to  the  Clarendon  quadrangle.  On  the  steps  of  the  entrance, 
Mr.  Jakes  Faekeb  described  a  few  historical  incidents  which  related 
to  this  neighbourhood,  particularly  an  outbreak  of  the  Students  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  c,  1263,  when  they  battered  down  the  said  gate, 
and  bore  it  (as  if  it  were  a  corpse  carried  to  the  grave)  on  their 
shoulders  to  "Harewell.*'  The  outbreak  arose  from  the  fact  that 
Prince  Edward  was  denied  entrance  into  the  city,  and  so,  after  sleeping 
at  Beaumont,  left  the  city  without  the  Students  being  able  to  get  sight 
of  him.  Smith  Gate  was  usually  open,  as  it  led  out  to  the  fields  of 
Beaumont,  where  they  held  their  sports.  The  riot  was  continued  after 
the  breaking  of  the  gate,  and  great  damage  was  done.  We  have  the 
account  in  a  poem,  which  may  be  considered  contemporary,  and  which 
is  preserved  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  poem  in  question  :— 

"  Sir  Edward,  thwas  by  este  tho,  mid  poer  gret  inou, 

**  Sir  "Edward  that  vaat  then  in  the  Hast,  in  very  greai  farce, 

Sone  toward  Leinte,  toward  the  March  he  drou. 

Soon  towards  Lent,  in  the  direction  of  the  I  fFeleh^  Marches  drmo. 
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Ib  wei  he  nom  bi  Oxenford,  ac  the  borgeti  ailon 

jER*  way  he  tooJc  hif  Oxford,  hut  the  hnrgeseee  ai  ones 

The  ^ates  made  a^n  him  of  the  tonne  ech  on. 

I^£iatet  made  l/att]  ag(Un9t  him  of  the  town  every  one, 
5  He  wende  &  lai  withonte  toan,  atte  kinges  halle. 

He  went  and  lay  without  town,  at  *  Kin^e  HaU* 

&  wende  vorth  amorwe  mid  is  pien  alle. 

And  went  forth  on  [the"]  morrow  with  his  men  aU, 

The  ^tes,  tho  he  was  iwend,  were  alle  Tp  ibro^ 

The  gates,  when  he  was  gone,  were  all  thrown  open 

Sone,  bote  Smithe  gate,  ac  that  nas  vndo  non^t. 

At  once,  except  Smith  Gate,  and  that  was  not  undone  at  all. 

The  clerkes  adde  ther  thorn  muche  solas  ilore, 

I%e  clerks  had  thereby  much  recreation  lost  [in  being  unabU] 
lo  To  pleye  toward  Benmoiid,  annid  hii  were  ther  uore. 

To  play  about  Beaumont ;  annoyed  they  were  therefore. 

The  bailif  hii  bede  ofte,  to  grannti  hor  solas 

The  bailiff  they  ashed  often,  to  grctnt  [them']  their  sport 

To  pleie  &  vndo  thnt  ^t,  ao  vor  no^t  it  was. 

To  play,  and  undo  that  gate,  but  of  no  good  was  it. 

So  that  an  yewe  wilde  hinen  a  li^t  red  ther  of  nome. 

So  that  a  few  wHd  hines  a  light  counsel  about  it  took, 

&  a  dai  after  mete  with  axes  thnder  come. 

And  one  day  after  meat,  with  axes  thither  came, 
15  &  that  ^at  to  hewe,  &  to  dasse  there. 

And  that  gate  to-hewed  and  dashed  in  pieces  there, 

&  snththe  thorn  Benmond  to  hare  welle  it  here. 

And  afterwards  through  Beaumont  to  Marewell  bare  it, 

&  suhvenite  sancti  vaste  gonne  singe. 

And  * Snbvenite  Sancti'  they  lustily  gan  sing. 

As  me  deth  wan  a  ded  man  me  wole  to  pntte  bringe. 

As  men  do,  when  a  dead  man  they  carry  to  the  grave. 

'WiUam  the  Spicer,  &  Geffray  of  Hencsei  that  tho  were 

William  the  Spicer,  and  Geoffrey  ofMincksey  that  then  were 
20  Portrenen,  &  Nicole  of  Kingestone  that  was  more, 

Fort-reves  •,  and  Nicolas  of  Kingston,  who  was  mayor, 

Nome  of  this  clerkes,  k  in  prison  caste. 

Took  some  of  these  clerks  and  in  prison  cast  [them], 

k  nolde  horn  non^t  deliaeri,  ^nt  the  channceler  bed  vaste. 

And  would  in  no  wise  deliver  them,  although  the  Chancellor  bade 
urgently. 

The  clerkes  were  tho  wrothe,  the  burgeis  were  tho  bolde. 

The  clerks  were  then  wroth;  the  burgesses  were  then  bold, 

&  thretnede  to  nime  mo,  &.  of  hor  wraththe  late  tolde. 

And  threatened  to  take  more,  and  cared  little  for  their  wrath, 
25  The  verste  Thorsdiu  in  Lente  the  burgeis  were  wel  fers. 

The  first  Thwrsday  in  Lent  the  burgesses  were  very  fierce 

&,  the  wule  men  were  atte  mete,  arerde  tneie  baners. 

And  while  men  were  at  meat,  raised  two  banners, 
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k  wende  horn  Torth  iamied  mid  al  hor  poer  there, 
And  weui  them  forth  armed,  wUh  all  their  force  there. 
To  defouli  alle  the  clerkee,  ar  hii  iwar  were. 
To  beat  down  all  the  clerks  ere  they  were  aware. 
As  hii  come  ajen  Alle  Halwen  mid  poer  00  itrong. 
Am  they  came  mp  to  Ml  StUnte  with  force  eo  etrong, 

30  At  Seinte  Marie  churche  a  derc  the  comman  belle  rong. 

At  Saimi  Mafy*s  Church,  a  clerk  the  'common  heW  rmmg,  ^ 

This  derkes  Tp  fram  hor  mete,  &  to  Qode§  grace  truste, 

The  clerks  [jMmpedl  up  from  their  meat,  and  to  Ood's  graoe  trusted, 

&  seit,  that  hii  w^re  issend,  bate  hii  the  bet  horn  wuste  ". 

And  shouted  that  they  were  ruined,  unless  they  kept  the  letter  qf  them. 

Hii  mette  with  this  bargds,  &  bigonne  to  saete  vaste. 

7%ey  met  with  the  burgesses,  and  they  hegam  to  shoot  in  earnest. 

I  woonded  ther  was  mani  on,  ao  the  borgeis  atte  laste. 

There  were  mat^  uxmnded,  but  the  burgesses  at  last, 

Hii  bigonne  to  fle  Taste,  horn  th<^te  long  er. 

They  began  to  flee  quickly, — were  eager  to  be  off. 

35  So  that  the  clerkes  adde  the  stretes  sone  der. 
80  that  the  clerks  had  soon  cleared  the  streets. 
The  bowiares  ssoppe  hii  breke,  &  the  bowes  nome  edi  on ; 
The  bow  makers  shops  they  brake  [into]  and  the  bews  took  eoery  one  ; 
Snththe  the  porterenes  house,  hii  sette  a  fore  a  non« 
Afterwards  the  Port^reve^s  house  they  at  once  set  onflre 
In  the  South  half  of  the  tonne,  &  snththe  the  Spicerie 
In  the  south  hay  of  the  town,  and  after  thai  the  spice-warehouse 

40  Hii  brake  fhim  ende  to  other,  and  dude  al  to  robberie. 

They  brake  from  [one]  end  to  the  other,  and  made  it  all  a  spoil* 

Vor  the  mer  was  viniter,  hii  breke  the  viniterie. 

Because  the  mayor  was  a  vintner,  they  brcike  his  taoem, 

&  alle  othere  in  the  toun,  &  that  was  lute  maistrie. 

And  <M  the  others  in  the  town,  and  there  was  a  disorderly  scene, 

Hii  caste  awei  the  dosils,  that  win  om  abrod  so» 

They  threw  away  the  *  spigots'  so  that  the  wine  ran  abroad. 

That  it  was  pite  gret  of  so  much  harm  ido. 

80  it  was  a  great  piiy  so  much  harm  should  be  done, 

45  Ther  nore  tho  the  king  com,  &  wuste  suich  trespas. 

Therefore  when  the  king  came,  and  knew  of  such  offences, 
Alle  the  derkes  out  of  the  toun  he  drof  vor  that  cas  ; 
Se  drove  all  the  clerks  out  qf  the  town  for  that  cause  ; 
Ke,  Yort  after  Misselmasse,  hii  ne  come  na  more  there." 
iVbr  until  cftet  Michaelmas  did  they  come  any  more  there  *." 

Through  the  Clarendon  quadrangle  the  course  of  the  wall  was  traced, 
and  the  points  noted  where  it  crossed  the  Theatre,  near  its  southern 

*  An  obscure  phrase :  A.  Wood  reads  bel  instead  of  bet, — J.  E. 

'  Having  been  requested  by  the  Secretaries  to  give  a  modem  English  verskm 
of  the  poem,  I  have  attempted  one,  but  should  feel  some  diffidence  in  allowing 
It  to  appear  in  type,  had  it  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  revision  of  the  Bev.  John 
Earle,  who  has  kindly  corrected  the  proof.  The  text  followed  is  that  of  HeameX 
and  I  have  had  no  means  of  verifying  it.— J.  P.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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end,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  the  wall  of 
which  stands  on  its  actual  site.  Through  Exeter  College,  where  the 
Rector  kindly  described  its  course,  the  party  passed  out  into  Turl- 
street,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  Turl  Gate,  and  thence  to  Ship-lane, 
the  course  of  which  was  within  the  old  City  Wall.  They  then  (by 
permission  of  the  Eev.  F.  Metcalfe)  visited  St.  Michael's  Church,  where 
Mr.  Pabxeb  explained  its  early  history,  and  stated  that  the  tower,  as 
at  present  existing,  was  in  all  probability  a  portion  of  the  original  edi- 
fice, built  by  D*Oili  in  the  eleventh  century.  After  a  few  additional 
remarks,  made  in  the  north  portion  of  the  churchyard,  from  which 
further  remaips  of  the  City  Wall  could  be  seen,  the  party  continued 
their  course  along  the  Commarket,  where  the  spot  on  which  stood 
Bocardo,  or  North  Oate  (adjoining  the  tower  of  St.  MichaeFs  Church) 
was  pointed  out,  and  went  down  George-street  to  the  "  Druid's  Head," 
in  the  garden  of  which  was  the  site  of  another  bastion,  near  to  which 
was  a  postern,  which  gave  exit  through  the  wall  from  New  Inn  Hall- 
street.  From  thence,  through  a  garden,  the  party  passed  on  to  a  con- 
siderable bastion  near  what  is  called  Jews*  Mount,  and  through  a  door- 
way, used  as  a  cupboard  of  a  cottage,  which  was  opened  for  the  oc- 
casion, Jews'  Mount  was  reached,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Castle,  and  from  which  the  best  view  of  the  Castle  Mound  is 
obtained. 

Here  the  circuit  of  the  wall  was  completed,  and  the  walk  virtually 
terminated. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  that  before  leaving  the  spot  he  had  been  requested 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Parker.  He  did  so  with  plea- 
sure, because  Mr.  Parker  well  deserved  it  for  the  great  trouble  he  had 
taken,  and  for  the  vast  amount  of  interesting  information  he  had  im- 
parted to  the  Society  in  reference  to  the  City  Wall.  He  was  also  spe- 
cially deserving  of  their  thanks  for  the  maps  which  he  had  with  such 
thoughtful  kindness  provided  for  them,  and  which,  he  ventured  to  say, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  mementoes  of  three  of  the  pleasantest  walks 
the  Society  had  ever  had.  Mr.  Lowndes  coupled  also  with  this  vote  of 
thanks  the  name  of  Mr.  Bruton,  to  whom  the  Society  was  also  much 
indebted. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  was  briefly  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  having 
been  obtained,  the  party  passed  through  their  grounds  to  Kew  Inn 
Hall-street,  and  from  thence,  by  permissioi^,  to  the  gardens  of  Mr. 
Briscoe  and  Mr.  Dudley,  in  Broad-street,  where  there  is  a  very  fine 
bastion.  The  interior  of  this  bastion  was  afterwards  inspected  from 
the  yard  of  the  Ship  Inn,  by  permission  of  the  landlord.  It  had  pro- 
bably been  a  prison  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  remains  of  win^^ 
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dow8  and  fire-places'  are  still  in  existence.  It  was  believed  that  from 
one  of  these  windows  Cranmer  witnessed  the  death  of  Bidley  and 
Latimer  at  the  stake. 


Saturday,  March  11,  1871. 
No.  XVIII.  St.  Thomas'  Chxtbch  akd  Hinckset. 

A  large  party  met  punctually  at  the  time  named  in  St.  Thomas' 
Church. 

The  Yicar,  the  Rev.  T.  Chambebladt,  received  the  party,  and  before 
taking  them  over  the  church  gave  a  short  account  of  its  history  * : — 

•'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  chancel  of  8.  Thomas'  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolas,  which  was  built  by  the  Canons  of  Osney 
Abbey  for  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  year  1141.  At 
this  time,  the  Castle  being  besieged  by  King  Stephen,  the  inhabitants 
had  been  deprived  of  access  to  their  accustomed  church  of  S.  Qeorge» 
which  was  within  the  Castle's  precincts.  Consequently,  the  chancel 
is  the  true  historical  germ  of  the  church  now  existing.  .Three  of  the 
original  Norman  windows  still  remain,  two  of  them  having  been  only 
re-opened  in  the  restoration  of  1848-9.  The  east  window  belongs  to 
the  later  Middle-pointed  period  of  architecture,  known  as  'Flam- 
boyant/ and  was  inserted  probably  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  the  south  side  is  also  a  stunted  three-light  window  of 
a  somewhat  later  date.  Originally,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  low  horse- 
shoe arch  separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  which  was  cut  away 
at  some  unknown  date,  in  order  to  allow,  not  of  the  altar  being  seen 
by  the  worshippers  in  the  nave,  but  to  allow  certain  privileged  per- 
sons, who  had  unlawfully  occupied  the  chancel,  to  see  the  preacher, 
who  was  established  in  a  lofty  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
over  a  pair  of  desks  provided  for  parson  and  clerk. 

**  The  present  channel-arch  was  inserted  according  to  a  design  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  as  part  of  the  restoration  before  referred  to.  Of  the 
original  nave,  which  was  very  small,  nothing  probably  remains.  Nor 
did  the  church  of  S.  Nicolas  continue  any  long  time  in  use,  for,  when 
the  siege  was  ended,  the  people  returned  to  the  old  church  of 
S.  George,  and  the  new  church  appears  to  have  been  shut  up. 

"In  the  century  succeeding,  the  requirements  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  largely  increased  by  the  popularity  of  .the  adjoining  Abbey, 
of  Osney,  which  was  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  the  retainers  of 
the  nobles  and -dignified  clergy  who  resorted  thither.  The  church, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  been  again  brought  into  use ;  and  as  the 
devotion  for  Archbishop  k  Becket,  who  had  been  martyred  in  1170, 

*  This  memoir  has  been  printed  separately,  with  ftirther  information,  and 
pnblished.  Digitized  by  V^OOQIC 
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was  becoming  popular,  the  church  was  re-dedicated  to  his  memory 
under  the  title  of  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr. 

'*At  the  same  time,  or  somewhat  later,  the  nave  was  enlarged  to 
its  present  dimensions ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  was  added  the  tower,  which  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  Third- 
pointed  or  Perpendicular  architecture. 

"In  1521,. Henry  VIII.,  who,  six  years  before,  in  the  well-known 
Conference  at  Baynard's  Castle,  had  declared  his  intention  of  humbling 
the  clergy,  caused  this  church  to  be  re-consecrated  under  the  earlier 
invocation  of  S.  Nicolas,  S.  Thomas  being  considered  the  great  patron 
of  the  clerical  order.  Popular  opinion  and  long-established  custom, 
however,  were  too  strong  even  for  this  imperious  tyrant,  and  the 
alia*  of '  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr'  has  ever  since  prevailed  over  the  title 
of  8.  Nicolas,  although  that  was  solemnly  re-affirmed  by  ecclesias- 
tical law. 

"  Occasion,  not  improbably,  was  taken  for  this  re-dedication  by  the 
building  of  a  small  chapel  or  chantry  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
which  was  pulled  down  at  the  last  restoration.  Of  this  building  no 
record  appears  to  remain,  but  from  its  very  debased  character,  it  must 
certainly  have  belonged  to  that  last  period,  before  our  own  day,  when 
churches  were  either  built  or  enlarged. 

"The  seventeenth  century  saw  a  revival,  which,  however,  had 
scarcely  time  to  reach  more  than  to  the  establishment  of  doctrine, 
ere  it  was  cut  short  by  the  Great  Bebellion.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
left  its  mark  on  this  church  in  the  south  porch,  which  was  built  by 
Dr. Burton,  the  well-known  author  of  the  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
who,  in  1621,  was  incumbent  of  S.  Thomas'. 

"  Dr.  Burton  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  '  Ritualists '  of  his  day, 
being  accustomed  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist  with  wafer-bread. 

''The  renovation  of  the  church,  before  spoken  of,  included  the 
erection  of  a  gabled  north  aisle,  connected  with  the  nave  by  six  bays 
carried  by  as  many  clustered  columns ;  the  removal  of  the  reading- 
desk,  and  the  transfer  of  the  pulpit  to  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
nave ;  the  substitution  of  low  uniform  free-seats  for  a  motley  group 
of  high  pews  of  all  sizes  which  converged  to  the  pulpit ;  the  building 
of  the  chancel-arch,  the  removal  of  two  large  beams  and  a  plaster 
ceiling  that  cut  off  the  top  of  the  east  window,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  panelled  roof  of  wood.  The  chancel  was  also  fitted  up  with  two 
rows  of  seats  for  clei^  and  choir,  and  newly  fioored,  and  a  new  altar 
ten  feet  in  length  was  erected. 

''  Since  that  time  a  western  gallery  that  entirely  hid  the  west  win- 
dow has  been  taken  away;  the  passage  of  the  nave  has  been  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  font  placed  in  its  proper  position  under 
the  tower.  These  latter  changes  were  effected  under  the  d^ej 
Mr.  Butterfield  and  Mr.  Street.  °'^  '^"^  ^^ 
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*'  Ten  stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  chorch,  and 
one  other  is  in  preparation.  The  larger  half  also  of  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  chancel,  has  been 
painted,  chiefly  after  designs  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kerape.  The  proportions 
of  the  church  have  been  materially  injured,  by  the  necessity  of  raising 
the  floor  of  the  church  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  floods ; 
and  the  windows  on  the  south  side  are  anything  but  elegant ;  so  that 
when  the  decorations  now  in  hand  are  complete,  probably  as  much 
will  have  been  done  for  the  church  as  it  is  capable  of. 

"Externally,  the  only  other  relic  of  antiquity  is  a  priest's  door, 
with  a  square  head,  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is 
ornamented  with  some  beautiful  ironwork  of  the  same  date.  This 
may  be  coeval  with  the  second  dedication  of  the  church,  or  it  may 
have  been  added  in  the  succeeding  century  when  the  east  window 
was  inserted.  In  the  chancel  is  a  monument  possessing  some  local 
interest.  It  is  erected  to  the  five  maiden  daughters  of  Anthony 
Kendal,  who  are  said  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  good  works 
'after  the  manner  of  the  wise  virgins/  Anne,  who  died  in  1715, 
left  a  property  of  some  value  to  the  church  and  poor  of  the  parish. 
.  *'  The  Churchyard  Cross,  opposite  the  south  door,  is  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  Buckeridge.'' 

Mr.  Jamss  Farkeb  agreed  that  the  earlier  part  of  the  church, 
and  indeed  possibly  the  foundations  of  part  of  the  nave,  belonged 
to  the  time  of  £iog  Stephen.  It  was  to  the  Osney  Register  that  we 
were  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this,  and  the  account  was  very 
clear.  Ingram,  in  the  Memorials,  had  contended  that  the  church 
must  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  early  name  was  St.  Nicolas,  and  that  it  was  re-dedicated 
after  St.  Thomas'  death.  It  was  not  however  clear,  he  said,  when 
the  re-dedication  took  place,  as  there  was  a  record  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (who  was  not  consecrated  till  1209),  in 
which  he  grants  permission  for  divine  service  to  be  celebrated  ''in 
Capella  S.  Nicolai  ante  januam  curise  Osney."  It  is  possible  that  it 
was  on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  church,  about  or  soon 
after  thio  date,  that  it  received  the  name  of  St.  Thomas.  It  was  under 
Bishop  LfOngland  (of  Lincoln)  that  the  third  dedication  took  place 
in  1521,  returning  to  the  original  name  of  St.  Nicolas.  Wood  men- 
tions, as  if  in  his  time  it  was  in  existence,  that  there  was  a  figure  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  church  (probably  in  the  stained  glass)  with  the 
inscription,  "  Qaude  Qaude  Thoma!  de  quo  canit  ecclesia.*'  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  in  their  legal  documents,  retain 
the  names  St.  Nicolas,  otherwise  St.  Thomas. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  Yicar  on  the 
motion  of  the  Pkesidjent,  and  a  large  number  of  the  party  proceeded 
on  their  walk  to  Hincksey  Church.  Digitized  by  V^OOgie 
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They  passed  on  their  way  the  new  district  church,  which  was  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  rapidly-increasing  population  of  New  Osney. 
It  will  be  dedicated  in  honour  of  St.  Frideswide. 

After  crossing  the  Ferry,  the  party  assembled  in  North  Hincksey 
Church,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  Y.  N. 
Gbiffith. 

The  history  of  the  parish  and  archseology  of  the  church  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bbutok.  He  said,  '^  This  was  anciently  a  hamlet  of 
Cumnor,  and  that  it  did  not  appear  by  name  in  the  Norman  survey, 
being  imdoubtedly  included  in  Cumnor,  which  was  granted  to  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon  by  Ceadwalla,  a.d.  689.  This  charter  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  Coenulf,  King  of  Mercia,  a.d.  821 ;  by  Eadrif » 
A.D.  955 ;  and  by  Edgar,  a.d.  968.  In  the  charter  of  821  Hincksey 
was  first  named. 

"  There  was  no  church  here  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  or 
it  would  have  been  mentioned.  The  first  record  we  have  of  a  church 
here  is  in  a  Papal  bull,  not  dated,  but  probably  written  between 
1154.89.  Here  we  find  mention  of  the  churches  of  Hincksey  and 
Wytham,  which,  as  well  as  Seacourt,  were  included  in  the  parish: 
of  Cumnor. 

"At  the  dissolution,  the  parish  passed,  with  the  principal  grant 
of  Cumnor,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Oeorge  Owen  and  John  Bridges, 
who  in  1547  conveyed  the  two  manors  of  Hincksey  to  Sir  John 
Williams  and  Sir  John  Gresham,  Knights.  It  is  probable  that  on 
this  occasion  the  estate,  which  then  included  both  Hinckseys,  be- 
came divided,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  form  two  se- 
parate manors. 

"North  Hincksey  was  soon  alienated  again,  for  in  1560  Richard 
Weyman  was  possessed  of  it,  and  had  licence  to  convey  it  to  Simon 
Parett,  or  Perrot.  He  was  seized  of  it  in  1585,  as  appears  by  his 
will  of  that  date.  Edw.  Perrot  was  of  Hincksey.  In  1623  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stonehouse,  Bart. 

"  It  was  purchased  of  Simon,  first  Earl  Harcourt,  who  died  in  1777, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  devisees  of  William,  third  and  last 
Earl  Harcourt,  on  whose  death,  in  1830,  the  male  line  of  this  family 
became  extinct 

**  The  tithes  of  this  parish  seem  to  have  passed  with  the  manor, 
and  they  certainly  belonged  to  the  Eynmore  family,  who  are  said  to 
have  built  or  rebuilt  the  chancel  wherein  they  lay  buried. 

"  The  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Lawrence,  consists  of  western  tower, 
nave,  and  chancel,  the  nave  being  the  earliest  existing  portion."  This 
Mr.  Bbutok  believed  to  be  original,  and  its  date  early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. *'  The  tower,"  he  said,  '*  was  thirteenth  century,  and  the  chancel 
may  have  been  built  by  the  Fynmores  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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when  those  fragments  of  early  work  to  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  dumcel 
and  upper  part  of  nave  were  built  in.  The  chancel-arch  was  pro- 
bably a  twelfth-century  one,  but  the  present,  said  to  be  a  restoration, 
was  built  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a  narrow  enriched  archway,  and 
has  openings  on  each  side  of  the  same  elaborate  character."  In  the 
tower  were  exhibited  the  remains  of  the  head  of  a  cross,  which  had 
lately  been  found,  and  which  lure  probably  the  fragments  of  that  cross, 
the  shaft  and  base  of  which  exbt  in  the  chivcfayard,  as  they  were 
found  imbedded  in  a  wall  near,  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down. 

They  next  visited  the  conduit  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  in 
connection  with  the  conduit  which  once  stood  on  Carfiu.  For  a  con- 
siderable distance  the  pipes  are  still  supposed  to  be  remaining,  and 
certainly  there  still  rises  a  fine  spring  of  water. 

Mr.  Pabkeb  referred  to  the  charter  of  the  date  of  821,  in  which 
Hincksey  was  mentioned,  namely,  of  a  grant  to  Abingdon  Abbey  of 
land  here,  by  the  Mercian  King,  Kenulph.  A  copy  of  another  charter 
also  exists,  in  which  King  Edwy,  in  952,  grants  land  here  to  Abing- 
don. The  name  is  spelt  Hengest's-ige  or  Hengenteseig,  meaning 
the  island  or  rather  land  surrounded  by  water  belonging  to  Hengest. 
To  the  latter  the  boundaries  were  attached,  but  it  was  very  difficult 
to  point  out  the  places  and  landmarks  named. 

Mr.  Fabub  also  gave  a  short  history  of  the  conduit  erected  by 
Otho  Nicholson  in  1610,  and  contrasted  some  of  the  present  systems 
of  water-supply  with  those  of  past  ages.  The  old  system  of  bnliging 
in  the  spring- water  from  the  neighbouring  hills  was,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  city,  for  he  confessed  to 
having  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  large  railway  lake,  with  so 
extensive  a  surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  with  every  con- 
dition suitable  for  the  growth  of  plant  and  animal  life,  would  in 
years  to  come  retain  the  freshness  and  purity  of  spring- water ;  besides 
which,  there  trere  other  dangers  attending  a  supply  which  was  de- 
pendent on  infiltration  from  inhabited  districts.  If  it  was  objected 
that  the  hill-springs  would  not  supply  sufficient  water,  he  would 
reply  that  they  must  do  m  Oxford  what  they  did  in  the  ease  of  the 
aqueducts  in  Borne  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  There, 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  channels  leading  to  the  cisterns,  they 
separated  the  supply  which  was  suitable  for  drinking  from  the  great 
body  of  water  drawn  direct  from  the  river,  which  supplied  the  great 
baths  and  manufactories,  and  was  used  solely  for  purposes  of  cleansing, 
and  thus  the  purer  water  was  economized  for  drinking.  This  was 
a  question  of  Archaeology  as  much  as  of  Hygiene,  and  therefore  he 
thought  he  might  refer  to  it  without  entering  into  controversy  as  to 
the  present  water  supply  of  Oxford. 

The  building  over  the  source  which  they  were  now  visitinsN  was 
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that  erected  by  Otho  Nicholson,  but  it  was  a  plain  building  com- 
pared with  that  over  the  supply  in  Oxford,  which  had  been  removed 
to  Nuneham  Park,  where  it  might  still  be  seen  with  the  initials  0.  N. 
upon  it. 

South  Hincksey  Church  was  next  visited,  and  was  also  described  by 
Mr.  Bbuton.  He  said  the  history  of  the  parish  had  been  previously 
given,  as  it  was  included  in  that  of  Korth  Hincksey.  The  church, 
which  consists  of  western  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  he  said,  had  no 
remains,  of  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  windows  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  of  the  thir- 
teenth-century character,  which,  apparently,  were  materials  re-used. 
The  chancel  and  tower-arches  being  evidently  of  that  date,  as  was 
also  the  round-arched  doorway  on  the  south  side.  The  tower  was,  no 
doubt,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  chancel  in  the  seven- 
teenth or  eighteenth  century.  The  font,  of  massive  proportions,  is 
probably  late  twelfth-century,  or  early  thirteenth-century  work. 

Near  here,  Mr.  Bbuton  said,  a  church  had  once  existed,  at  a  place 
called  Childswellj  so  called  after  Cilia  or  Cilia's  Well,  which  was 
near  it.  Cilia,  a  Saxon  name,  in  which  the  c  is  pronounced  as  though 
written  ch,  was  a  person  of  rank,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
church,  but  no  trace  of  it  now  existed. 

The  new  Church-school,  recently  built  ^m  the  design  of  Mr. 
Bbutok,  at  New  Hincksey,  was  then  visited,  and  the  way.  in  which 
the  two-fold  character  of  a  church  and  school  was  combined  was 
considered  ingenious.  It  consists  of  nave  and  south  aisle  and  chancel, 
the  latter  of  which  only  is  consecrated. 

The  party  then  separated,  and  the  series  of  Walks  for  the  Term 
were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  had  chiefly 
assilted  in  their  organization. 
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iPirrt  ittfrting,  ffiajJtn  anti  JTrinitu  Cerm,  1871. 

i/oy  16.  A  meeting  was  held  on  board  the  barge  ''Neptune'* 
on  the  excursion  to  Sandford,  &c,,  at  3  p.m.,  Professor  Wesiwood  in 
the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were,  after 
ballot,  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Society  : — 

J.  M.  Davenport,  Esq.,  62,  St.  Qilet's. 

£.  W.  D.  ManBon,  Esq.,  Brasenose  College. 

W.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 

S.  LaptoD,  Esq.,  Christ  Church. 

J.  A.  Farrott,  Esq.,  Brasenose  College. 

G.  Dover,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

J.  H.  Silvan-Evans,  Esq.,  JCesus  College. 

J.  B.  Cull,  Esq.,  Balliol  CoUege. 

The  names  of  ten  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election. 

Hr.  James  Pabkeb  then  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Archseology 
of  the  Thames,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  the  upper  portion  was 
properly  called  the  Isis ;  the  word  Thames  arising  from  the  Thame, 
which  flows  into  the  river  at  Dorchester,  and  the  word  Ese,  which 
is  analogous  to  Exe,  Usk,  Ouse,  and  other  similar  streams  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  more  than  possible  that  the  river  Tamesis,  men- 
tioned by  Ceesar  as  bounding  Cassivellaunus'  territory,  was  the  Thame 
and  the  lower  portion  of  the  Thames,  which  were  considered  as  one 
river.  What  we  now  know  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Thames, 
i.e.  the  part  above  Dorchester,  had  no  distinctive  epithet,  and  hence 
it  may  have  been  called  simply  the  Ise,  and  that  name  may  have 
been  locally  retained,  although  in  legal  documents  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  proper  name  of  the  Tam-Ise.  He  spoke  of  the  Thames  as 
forming  for  a  long  time  the  great  boundary  between  the  kingdoms 
of  Mercia  and  the  West  Saxons,  and  so  referred  to  constantly  in  our 
early  history.  He  read,  as  they  passed  *'  Bere'*  meadow,  the  account 
given  by  the  Abingdon  Chronicler  of  the  candle  being  floated  down, 
or  rather  *'  up,"  the  stream,  in  order  to  discover  which  was  the  main 
course  of  the  river  *>. 

Before  arriving  at  Sandford,  the  meeting  was  considered  as  at  an 
end ;  and  the  report  of  further  proceedings  will  be  found  under  the 
account  of  the  Excursion. 

^  See  Beport  of  Excunion  to  Iffley,  p.  168. 
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The  following  Walks  and  Excursions  were  arranged  for  this  Term, 
and  carried  out  as  announced : — 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1871. 

(Postponed  from  Saturday,  May  13,  1871.) 

No.  XIX. — Sandfobd  akd  Littlehobe. 

The  first  excursion  this  Term  having  been  announced  to  be  a  water 
excursion,  the  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends,  numbering 
altogether  about  sixty,  assembled  in  Christ  Church  Meadow  at  two 
o'clock,  and  shortly  afterwards  embarked  on  one  of  Salter's  large 
barges  for  Sandford. 

After  passing  through  Iffley  Lock,  a  business  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  on  the  top  of  the  barge  *'. 

The  party  on  landing  at  Sandford  proceeded  to  the  church,  the 
early  history  of  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Pabkeb. 

Sandford  is  constantly  named  in  records,  from  the  time  when  Edward 
the  Confessor  gave  four  manses  of  land  at  Sandford  to  Abingdon 
Abbey,  to  the  time  when  Henry  VIII.  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  there,  and  gave  it  to  Edward  Powell.  There 
must  have  been  more  than  one  church  here,  as  there  was  the  '*  Myn- 
chery,"  (a  Benedictine  Nunnery,)  with  its  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Edward.  There  was  probably  the  Templars*  own  church  within  * 
their  precincts,  besides  the  parish  church.  A  window  or  two,  and  part 
of  the  walls  of  the  present  little  church  date  from  the  twelfth  century, 
but  it  was  restored  and  nearly  rebuilt,  and  a  tower  added  in  1840. 

The  fine  specimen  of  stone-carving,  dug  up  when  the  church  was 
restored,  was  explained  by  Professor  Westwood.  It  is  now  built  into 
the  south  wall  of  the  church,  but  where  it  was  originally  placed  is 
absolutely  unknown.  It  consists  of  a  large  solid  block  of  alabaster, 
about  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide,  and  some  six  inches  thick. 
The  sculpture,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  is  of  very  elaborate 
character,  and  when  it  was  discovered,  some  of  the  gilding  was  found 
preserved  upon  parts  of  it — ^indeed,  slight  traces  can  still  be  seen. 

The  character  seems  to  shew  that  it  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
whether  originally  in  the  parish  church,  whether  in  the  church  of  the 
Templars,  or  whether,  indeed,  it  may  have  been  in  the  Nuns'  church, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  shew.   Further,  whether  it  was  originally  placed 

•  S«,Eeporto£MeetU,g..p.3(X).        .^^.^^..^^oOgle 
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over  the  high  altar,  or,  what  is  more  prohahle,  over  some  smaller  altar 
in  a  side  chapel,  or  whether  only  over  a  shrine  or  a  tomb,  we  can  form 


BoQlpton  In  llaUutar,  Sandfiunl  Ghvndi,  c  i860. 

no  opinion.  All  that  appears  is  that  some  pious  person^probably  on 
the  advent  of  the  Puritans,  buried  it  in  the  churchyard  to  prevent  it 
being  the  prey  to  their  axes  and  hammers,  and  so  we  have  found  it, 
and  set  it  up  again  as  a  monument  of  the  art  and  piety  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  has  been  saved,  by  the  churchyard  earth  having  covered  it, 
from  the  violence  of  rebellion  and  fanaticism. 

The  subject  of  the  carving  is  the  Assumption  of  the  Bl^ed  Virgin. 
There  are  frequent  representations  of  this,  chiefly  in  mediaeval  MSS., 
but  the  Virgin  is  generally  represented  ascending  through  the  air  with 
the  half-moon  or  crescent  (the  Eastern  emblem  of  chastity)  at  her  feet, 
and  with  stars  in  a  circle  round  her  head,  her  entire  body  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  glory,  and  frequently  with  attendant  angels.  Here, 
however,  we  have  a  figure  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  drapery  exquisitely 
carved,  and  with  a  crown  upon  her  head.     The  carvirg  immediately  at 
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the  back  of  the  head  is  probably  meant  to  represent  long  flowing  hair, 
bat  the  rayed  border  roand  the  whole  of  the  figare  is  intended  for  the 
Aureole  or  Glory.  This  aureole  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  vestment 
of  light,  at  others  as  a  radiation  of  light  from  the  body.  This-repre- 
sentation  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  It  will  be  obsenred  that  on  either 
side  there  are  three  angels,  who  by  their  various  attitudes  shew  that 
they  are  raising  the  Virgin  to  heaven  surrounded  in  glory.  Beneath 
each  of  the  angels  there  is  irregular  scroU-like  carved  work,  which  is 
probably  intended  to  represent  douds  from  which  the  angels  are  issuing. 

Beneath  the  feet  two  angels  are  kneeling  on  either  side  of,  and  eihi- 
biting  a  reliquary,  that  is,  a  receptacle  for  some  relique  of  a  saint.  It 
is  possible  that  originally  it  was  intended  to  fix  within  this  some  relique, 
with  glass  before  it  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  but  there  is  not  evidence 
enough  to  shew  that  it  wa^  carried  out.  ^ 

After  leaving  the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  Temple  Farm, 
which  adjoins  it,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Allin,  the  tenant, 
the  remains  of  an  establishment  of  Knight  Templars,  formerly  exist- 
ing there,  were  inspected.  What  now  remains  of  it  forms  a  portion 
of  Mr.  Allin's  bam,  but  there  is  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  be 
seen,  with  alterations  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  party  then  proceeded  northwards,  skirting  the  Thame  Railway, 
and  visited  the  remains  of  the  ''  Mynchery,*'  a  religious  establish- 
ment, now  also  forming  a  portion  of  a  farm,  and  its  history  was  briefly 
explained  by  Mr.  Parker. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  it,  the  main  evidence  being  a  charter 
referred  to  by  Tanner,  under  the  seal  of  Henry  II.,  granting  lands  to 
the  nuns  here.  This  charter,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost 
since  Tanner's  time.  There  are  several  charters  of,  and  others  referring 
to,  the  nunnery,  shewing  that  throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was  of 
some  importance.  The  buildings,  as  far  as  any  traces  of  them  were  in 
existence  sosfte  twenty  years  ago,  appeared  to  be  all  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  MS.  of  Dr.  Rawlinson's  in  the  Bodleian  Library  gives  the 
following  memorandum  of  the  buildings  as  they  were  standing  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century : — 

**  Near  Sandford  was  a  Nunnery,  termed  Mincheree,  perhaps  from  Minchon  Bee, 
Minchon  signifying  *  a  nun.'  There  are  the  ruins  of  many  buildings  yet  remain- 
ing, particularly  a  long  stack  of  buildings  standing  north  and  south.  The  north 
end  thereof  I  judge  to  be  the  common-hall,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  the  chapel, 
as  appears  by  many  stone  coffins  and  bones  frequently  dug  up  there.  It  was  for- 
merly well  wooded,  and  had  pleasant  walks  about  it,  and  many  fish-pond^  some  of 
which  remain." 

The  members  were  able  to  trace  the  lines  of  the  fish-ponds,  and  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  HuiTTiwaFOBD  kindly  pointed  out  where  some  of  the  build- 
ings stood;  but  unhappily  nearly *the  whole  have  been  swept  awayc 
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duriog  the  past  few  yean.  Powibly  the  hoate  may  be  a  part  of  the 
old  foundation,  and  an  tngnmng  of  one  portion  of  the  boildinga, 
which  were  then  standing,  may  be  seen  in  **  Ingram's  Memorials." 

The  party  then  visited  Littlemore  Church,  the  history  of  which 
was  explained  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  HimnHOTORD,  the  Vicar  (who  had 
joined  the  party  at  Iffley).  Before  leaving,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Huntingford  for  his  kindness,  and  was  briefly  acknow- 
ledged by  that  gentleman.  The  party  then  proceeded  to  Kennington 
Island,  where  they  re-embarked,  and  shortly  after  six  the  barge  was 
moored  at  the  Long  Bridges,  and  the  party  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  boat-races. 


Saturday,  May  20,  n7l. 
XX. — ^BicssTEB,  Alcsstsx,  akd  MiDDLEToir  Stoket. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  who  left  Oxford  by  the  2.80  p.m.  train, 
were  received  at  Bicester  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Watts,  the  Vicar,  who 
conducted  them  over  the  church,  and  pointed  out  the  chief  points  of 
interest.  The  church  dates  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  pro- 
bably erected  during  the  lordship  of  Thomas  Barrett,  who  succeeded 
to  the  manorial  rights  in  1141.  His  son,  Gilbert  Barrett,  founded  the 
priory  there  in  1182.  The  church  of  that  period  was,  doubtless,  a  cru- 
ciform church,  with  a  central  tower.  Some  differences  of  opinion 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  existence  of  the  aisles  at  that  period. 
Mr.  Bruton  said  that  the  small  angular-headed  opening,  west  of  the 
junction  of  the  cross,  proved  either  that  there  was  a  south  aisle  at  that 
time,  or,  what  would  be  a  more  unusual  feature,  a  western  transept 
aisle. 

After  inspecting  the  church,  the  Vicar  conducted  the  party  to  view 
the  remains  of  the  priory.  These  are  now  of  very  small  interest 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  stately  church  which  we  know  contained  at 
least  three  altars,  and  in  which*  many  persons  of  distinction  were 
buried,  or  of  the  refectory,  chapter-house,  or  dormitory ;  and  the  only 
remains,  which  are  late  fourteenth-century  work,  were  probably 
domestic  offices. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Middleton  Stoney,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  Vicar,  the  Eev.  G.  F.  J.  Bourkb.  The  church  was 
described  by  Mr.  Bbtttoit,  who  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  transi- 
tion Norman  church  in  the  chancel  and  south  aisle.  This,  he  said, 
was  probably  the  work  of  Richard  de  Camvil,  who  was  said  to  have 
built  the  castle,  which  was  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  of  the 
church,  and  the  site  of  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  them.  He  also 
directed  their  attention  to  the  beautiful  south  doorway  MiKejnme 
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period.    The  remainder  of  this  church,  which  consists  of  chancel, 
nayCy  north  and  south  aisles,  and  western  tower,  is  chiefly  of  the 


Bonth  Doorway,  c.  1180,  Hiddleton  Stoney. 

thirteenth-century  period,  with  fourteenth  and  fifteenth-century  ad- 
ditions. The  tower  has  recently  been  rebuilt  with  much  care — the 
old  stones,  after  being  taken  down,  were  numbered,  and  carefully 
reset  in  their  original  places.  North  of  the  chancel  there  is  a  hand- 
some modem  mortuary  chapel,  containing  memorials  of  the  Villiers 
family. 

The  font  came  from  Islip,  and  in  consequence  of  that  Tillage  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  assumed  that  he 
was  baptized  in  it,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  architectural 
character  of  the  font  proves  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  fourteenth 
century.  On  the  base  some  modem  antiquary,  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion,  has  inscribed, — 

THIS  SACBED  FONT  SAINT  EDWABD  VIBST  BBCBAT'D 
VBOX  WOHB  TO  GBACB,  FBOX   OBAOB  TO  OLOBT  WBKT 
BIS  TIBTUOirS  LITB.     TO  THIS  7ATBB  IBLB   BBQTBTHD 

FBA8B AND    TO  T8  LBNT. 

LBT  THIS  BBKAINB,   THE  TB0FHIB8  OB  HIS  7AXB, 
A  KINO  BAFTIZ'D  7B0X   HBNOB  A  SAINT  BBCAMB. 

In  1660  the  font  was  purchased  and  carried  to  Eiddington  by 
Mr.  Browne,  and  placed  in  his  garden.  Heame  has  recorded  that 
an  old  lady  kept  meat  to  cram  her  turkeys  in  this  font,  and  that  her 
turkeys  all  died,  to  the  great  disarrangement  of  her  Christmas 
dinners,  and  disappointment  of  her  friends  in  London.  ^^^^^  V^OOQlC 
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A  few  yean  ago  Mr.  Jonas  PlUEton,  of  Bicester,  had  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  this  font,  and  he  presented  it  to  the  late  Countess  of 
Jersey,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  the  church. 

The  inspection  of  the  paintings  in  Middleton  House  had  kindly 
been  offered  to  the  members  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  though  time 
was  limited  and  an  additional  mile  was  thereby  added  to  a  very  long 
walk,  and  notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  party  were  ladies,  it 
was  unanimously  determined  that  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Earl  should 
be  accepted,  and  the  entire  party  proceeded  to  view  the  pictures. 
The  collection  is  a  fine  one,  and  all  the  party  regretted  that  it  was 
impossible,  with  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal,  to  do  justice  to  it. 

Passing  through  the  park,  the  party  made  their  way  to  Chesterton, 
where  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Fobtescui,  had  prepared  refresh- 
ments. A  few  minutes  were  spent  in  partaking  of  his  hospitality, 
and  the  church  was  then  visited.  It  is  principally  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  it  retains  a  twelfth-century  arcade,  dividing  the  north 
aisle  from  the  nave,  and  a  thirteenth-century  chancel-arch.  The 
remainder  is  fourteenth  centiiry,  including  chancel,  south  aisle, 
chantry,  and  western  tower.  There  is  a  massive  Norman  font  and 
a  fine  fourteenth-century  sedilia  in  this  church. 

It  was  intended  to  have  visited  the  Roman  camp  at  Alchester,  but 
time  did  not  permit 

A  hasty  walk  across  the  fields  enabled  the  party  just  to  catch  the 
seven  o'clock  train  at  Bicester. 


Saturday,  May  27,  1871. 
No.  XXI.— Ensham  akd  Stakton  Habcottbt. 

The  members  and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  about  thirty, 
assembled  near  the  University  Galleries  shortly  after  two  o'clock, 
and  started  in  two  carriages  to  Ensham,  for  their  third  excur8i<m 
this  Term. 

On  their  arrival  they  inspected  the  remains  of  the  village  cross. 
Mr.  Jamss  Pabkbb  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  early  history  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey.  Of  all  the  towns  and 
villages  within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  Ensham 
is  the  first  which  we  find  mentioned  in  any  historical  record.  It 
appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  571,  with  four 
other  places,  namely,  Bedford,  Lenbury,  Aylesbury,  and  Benson,  as 
holding  out  against  the  Saxons.  The  chronicle  tells  us  "this  year 
Cutha  fought  against  the  Brito- Welsh  at  Ensham."  Mr.  Parker  had 
no  doubt  that  the  hill  which  they  had  pasff^.^g9^^|)^w^from 
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Oiford,  and  which  OTerlooked  Ensham,  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Britons,  and  thus  the  battle  mentioned  at  this  early  date  took  place, 
on  its  slopes.  No  other  historical  fact  connected  with  Ensham  is 
recorded  till  the  year  1005,  when  we  find  a  charter  of  King  ^thelred 
confirming  the  foundation  by  Earl  ^thelmar  of  Ensham  Abbey. 
He  had  obtained  the  land  by  exbange,  with  his  son-in-law,  of  pro^ 
perty  in  various  places,  against  thirty-six  tenements  in  Ensham. 
The  charter  is  an  interesting  one,  as  typical  of  the  charters  of  the 
period,  from  the  long  list  of  signatures  of  note  appended,  and  of 
the  fact  of  the  circumstance  of  the  boundaries  described  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  being  attached  to  it.  After  giving  a  specimen,  and 
pointing  out  the  interest  attached  to  such  boundaries,  he  described 
briefly  the  after-history  of  the  Abbey  ;  its  attachment  to  Stow,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  its  decay,  and  then  its  restoration  in  1 109  by  Bishop 
Bloet,  of  Lincoln.  Of  the  buildings,  beyond  the  traces  of  foundations 
to  the  west  of  the  church,  nothing  is  now  remaining. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  then  described  the  church,  which  is  a  building 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  fifteenth -century  addition  of  the 
north  aisle ;  the  alteration  of  the  piers  of  the  south  aisle,  which  are 
of  singular  oblong  plan;  and  the  restoration  of  the  west  end  and 
addition  of  a  tower,  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  Some 
of  the  windows  are  remarkable,  but  the  aspect  of  the  church  is  still 
much  marred  by  the  presence  of  unsightly  galleries. 

On   proceeding  to  Stanton   Harcourt,   the  party   were   met  by 
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E.  W.  Habcottbt,  Esq.,  whose  engagements  did*  not  permit  him  to 
remain  to  conduct  the  party,  but  who  gave  every  facility  for  their 
viewing  the  varied  and  interesting  remains  of  the  Manor-house. 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Walsh,  Vicar,  received  the  party  at  the  church. 
The  nave  contains  a  doorway  and  window  shewing  its  twelfth-cen- 
tury origin.  The  central  tower,  with  the  vaulting  beneath,  and  the 
two  transepts,  as  well  as  the  chancel,  are  all  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  perhaps  the  finest  specimens  of  that  age  of  any  parish 
church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  The  arrangement  of  the 
windows  in  triplets,  and  the  curious  thirteenth -century  wood-screen, 
were  pointed  out,  as  well  as  several  other  interesting  features. 

The  party  then  visited  the  private  chapel,  and  ascended  Pope*8 
tower,  visiting  the  room  in  which  he  wrote.  Afterwards  they 
went  to  the  kitchen,  many  ascending  to  the  top  to  examine  the 
mode  of  attaching  the  ancient  'Muffer''  board,  by  which  the  draft 
for  the  smoke  was  regulated.  Throughout  Mr.  J.  H.  Pabxsr  acted 
as  cicerone,  lecturing  on  the  several  details  as  they  passed  them  in 
view. 

On  returning,  the  party  stopped  to  visit  the  interesting  church 
of  Cassington,  although  it  was  not  included  in  the  programme.  This 
church,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel,  is  a  Norman  structure  of  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  corbel-table  and  parapet  re- 
maining very  perfect,  and  the  chancel  retaining  the  original  vaulting. 
The  spire  has  been  added  to  the  Norman  tower,  and  windows  in- 
serted in  the  Norman  walls  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  The  west 
window  of  the  same  period  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  approach  of 
the  foreign  Flamboyant  tracery. 

The  party  reached  Oxford  shortly  before  8  p.m. 


Saturday,  June  3. 
No.  XXII.  Kenilwokth  Chuech  and  Castlb. 

The  final  excursion  of  the  Society  for  the  present  term  was  made 
to  Kenilworth.  The  party,  numbering  over  fifty,  assembled  at  the 
Great  Western  Station  in  the  afternoon,  and  left  by  the  2.10  train. 
On  arriving  at  Warwick,  omnibuses  were  in  waiting,  and  conveyed 
them  to  the  picturesque  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  where  they 
arrived  about  half-past  four.  They  were  there  met  by  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  KIkowlbs,  of  Kenilworth,  who  accompanied  the  party  dur- 
ing their  visit,  and  occasionally  explained  various  points,  as  did 
also  Mr.  J.  H.  Pa&keb. 

Mr.  Javes  Pabeee  acted  as  cicerone-in-chief,  and  described  the 
early  history  of  the  principal  features  of  interest  in  thfi  mm^.pEkich 
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member  of  the  party  was  presented  with  a  plan  of  the  remains  of  the 
Castle,  which  he  had  chronologically  coloured,  so  that  they  could 
easily  see  the  position  and  date  of  each  spot  visited. 

The  party  entered  the  Castle  grounds  by  the  roadway  leading  to 
the  Castle  lake.  They  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  inspect  the  site  of 
the  flood-gates  near  the  gallery  tower,  and  then  proceeded  along  the 
roadway  on  the  south  of  the  tilt-yard  to  Mortimer's  Tower,  where 
Mr.  Knowles  pointed  out  some  remains  of  the  old  barbican  yet 
existing  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  This  gave  rise  to  a  slight 
discussion  between  Mr.  Jaices  Pabkbb  and  Mr.  Kkowles,  and  the 
party  then  went  into  the  Castle  grounds.  The  first  place  visited 
was  the  south-west  comer  of  the  great  keep,  where  Mr.  J.  Parker 
proceeded  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  Norman 
remains  of  the  Castle.  He  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  large 
mass  of  buildings  which  they  saw  before  them  was  undoubtedly  a 
Norman  keep  erected  by  Geoflfrey  de  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
He  was  a  man  of  whom  they  knew  but  little,'but  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  raised  from  a  humble  station  in  life  to  be  a  chamberlain 
and  treasurer  to  the  king.  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Castle  was  not  known,  but  the  key-note  to  it  was  found  in  the  charter 
granted  by  GeoflS^y  de  Clinton.  He  could  not,  however,  tell  the 
exact  date  of  that  charter,  but  it  was  between  1123  and  1125.  In  it 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton  stated  that  he  should  retain  to  himself  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  land  of  Kenil  worth  for  building  himself  a  castle  and 
making  a  park  around  it.  Therefore,  if  he  did  not  commence  to  build 
the  Castle  about  this  time,  he  was  preparing  to  do  so.  Previous  to 
this  date,  Kenilworth  was  only  incidentally  mentioned  in  Domesday. 

Mr.  Parker  then  pointed  out  that  the  keep  itself  was  a  very  large 
one,  ranking  about  the  third  largest  in  England ;  that  of  the  Tower  of 
London  being  the  first.  He  drew  attention  to  the  solid  masonry  at 
the  base  of  each  tower,  the  existence  of  the  well  in  the  south-west 
turret,  and  said  that  there  were  some  interesting  remains  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  places  where  the  rods  on  which  the  leathern  curtains  were 
hung  to  keep  out  the  wind,  rain,  and  arrows  of  the  enemy,  when  it 
was  inhabited  by  its  Norman  proprietors.  Many  of  these  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  masons  of  Leicester,  who  had  excavated  the  south- 
west angle,  near  where  they  then  stood,  for  the  purpose  evidently  of 
forming  a  staircase.  The  original  entrance  he  presumed  to  be  also  on 
this  side,  but  it  had  been  so  materially  altered  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  decisively.  In  1274  the  Castle  seemed  to  have  been  garrisoned 
by  a  strong  force  by  Henry  II.,  when  his  son  was  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  the  siege  lasted  seventy-seven  days.  He  then  gave 
a  summary  of  the  well-known  points  of  its  history  mentioned  in 
Dugdale.     A  good  idea  of  the  price  of  provisions  g^iti||^^  ^^^cT$4c 
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given  by  the  official  record  of  the  garrison  stores :  100  quarters  of 
wheat,  £%  Ss.2d.;  20  quarters  of  barley,  £1  13«.  4d. ;  100  bogs, 
£7  10«. ;  40  cows,  salted,  £4 ;  120  cheeses,  £2;  25  quarters  of  salt, 
£1  10«.  The  accounts  rendered  by  the  sherifb  contain  valuable  in- 
formation illustrative  of  medinval  times.  Money  was  paid  in  lieu  of 
serving  as  the  feudal  guard  of  the  Castle,  and  those  who  took  refuge 
within  its  prodigious  walls  horn  the  turbulent  storms  without  were 
required  to  pay  for  ••  bed  and  board."  There  are  items  of  expendi- 
ture for  improving  the  fortifications,  repairing  the  bonks  of  the  lake, 
and  the  conveyance  of  five  tuns  of  wine  brought  from  Southampton. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  two  of  the  governors  of  the  C^istle, 
who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  were  named  John 
Russell  and  Robert  Low,  a  coincidence  which  suggested  a  humorous 
allusion  to  the  financial  administration  of  the  day.  He  also  remarked 
on  the  singularity  of  100«.  being  granted  for  the  erection  of  a  *'geda," 
or  gaol,  for  the  m£e  custody  of  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkxb  pointed  out  that  the  thick  basements  of  solid 
masonry  were  to  resist  the  battering-rams  which  might  be  brought 
against  it.  It  was  remarked  that  the  garden  entrance,  near  to  which 
they  stood,  was  the  place  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  pkoed  the  Earl  of 
Leycester  and  his  friends  whilst  the  imaginary  interview  took  plaoe 
between  Amy  Robsort  and  good  Queen  Bess. 

The  next  point  visited  was  the  Water  Tower  in  the  eastern  wall, 
near  to  which  the  remains  of  a  chapel  have  been  discovered.  Here 
Mr.  James  Parker,  standing  on  the  buttress  of  the  ancient  chapel,  al- 
luded to  a  remark  which  had  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartshome, 
when  the  Arcbieclogical  Society  visited  the  spot,  that  the  large  sum 
of  money,  £1,100,  which  had  been  expended  in  King  John's  time, 
had  been  expended  on  the  keep.  This  he  did  not  think  was  correct, 
for  he  believed  they  saw  before  them  the  building  which  had  been 
then  erected,  and  which  cost  the  simi  of  money  mentioned.  He  then 
proceeded  to  shew  that  this  money  was  emplo3red  to  erect  a  wardrobe 
and  a  king's  chamber  here,  and,  in  his  opinion,  the  wardrobe  and  the 
king's  chamber  were  then  before  them. 

This  statement  was  of  course  open  to  doubt,  and  Mr.  Knowles  sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  queen's  chamber,  not  the  king's. 

Mr.  J.  Parker  rejoined  that  he  had  reasons  for  his  opinion,  for  they 
found  in  the  1 9th  of  Henry  III.,  the  sheriff  accounted  for  £6  1 6s.  4d. 
for  **  a  fair  and  beautiful  boat*'  to  lie  near  the  door  of  the  king's  great 
chamber,  and  there  was  no  such  door  opening  on  to  the  lake  at 
Lunn*s  Tower.  He  believed  that  the  King^s  Chamber  was  what 
they  knew  as  the  Water  Tower.  Respecting  the  chapel,  he  pointed 
out  that  in  1241  they  had  records  of  more  buildings,  when  the  chi^>el 
was  ceiled  with  wainscoting  and  otherwise  handsomely  adorneiL    He 
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thought  there  was  no  doubt  bat  that  they  were  standing  on  the  very 
site  of  the  chapel. 

llbr.  Knowles,  however,  pointed  oat  that  the  date  'of  the  chapel  was 
I335i  and  it  was  the  third,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  the  Queen's  Chapel. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Knowles  stated  that  the  site  of  the 
second  chapel  had  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  presence  of  wane  of  the  old  round  stonee  belonging  to  the 
military  engines  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  which  were  in  sight,  illus- 
trated Mr.  Parker's  description  of  the  £unous  siege  of  Kenilworth, 
and  the  wdl-known  ^ban"  or  dictum  of  Kenilworth.  He  also  ob- 
served that  a  peculiar  fatality  appeared  to  overtake  the  early  pos- 
sessors of  the  place,  as  they  very  often  rebelled  against  their  royal 
benefactors. 

The  bestowal  of  the  Castle  on  Edmund,  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
1286,  was  next  noticed,  and  complimentary  mention  made  of  the 
chivalry  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  one  hundred  gallant 
knights  assembled  at  the  Castle  for  their  grand  jmssage  of  arms,  called 
''llie  Bound  Table,"  of  which  Boger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was 
the  leader.  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  next  possessor,  with 
the  ill-luck  of  its  former  rulers,  rebelled  against  his  cousin,  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  was  beheaded  at  Pontefhust  in  1322.  Edward  II.,  who 
had  intended  to  make  the  Castle  his  residence,  found  in  it  a  prison, 
shortly  before  his  brutal  murder  at  Berkeley.  Edward  III.  restored 
the  Castle  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose  granddaughter  married 
John  of  Gaunt,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  built  Lancaster's 
Buildiigs. 

The  pa^y  then  proceeded  to  Lunn's  Tower,  which  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  repair.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  means 
of  defence  were  briefly  pointed  out  The  centre  of  the  great  ban- 
queting-hall  was  the  next  point  of  attraction,  where  Mr.  James 
Parker  observed  that  they  had  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  portion  of 
the  Castle  on  which  they  stood,  and  which  was  known  as  Lancaster's 
building,  was  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century.  They  knew  that  in 
1392  a  brief  was  sent  to  John  Deynconrt  to  collect  masons  and  la- 
bourers,  wood  and  stone,  for  the  building  there,  and  no  doubt  the  hall 
in  which  they  stood  dated  from  that  period.  The  peculiarity  and 
beauty  of  the  hall  were  pointed  out,  and  the  party  visited  the  remains 
of  the  windows  near  the  plaisance,  where  some  rare  tracery  on  the 
plaster  is  preserved  under  glass,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  unique. 
The  outer  wall  of  the  Castle,  built  by  Henry  III.,  was  examined 
as  they  went  along,  and  in  front  of  Leicester's  buildings  Mr.  J.  Parker 
pointed  out  the  features  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  when  the  Castle  was 
altered  by  Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  also  remarked  that 
Bobert  Dudley  had  some  claim  to  the  possession  of  ^^G|^|(^tl^|^^^(^ 
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a  letter  had  recently  been  found  addressed  by  Sir  John  Dudley  to 
Cromwell,  asking  for  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  consequence  of  this 
it  was  bestowed  by  Elizabeth  on  Bobert  Dudley.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
1563,  he  received  the  grant,  and  in  1564  he  was  created  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester; in  1571  he  erected  two  towers,  one  at  the  head  of  the  pool, 
known  as  the  gallery  tower,  and  the  other  was  known  as  Mortimer's 
tower.  He  also  built  the  gate*  house,  still  standing,  and  though  pre- 
serving the  old  entrance,  he  made  a  new  one  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
tlius,  as  it  were,  turned  the  entrance  of  the  Castle  round.  He  then 
mentioned  the  entertainment  that  was  given  by  Hobert,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  has  been  described  by  Lane- 
ham.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  asked  where  the  tilting  took 
place.  Mr.  J.  Parker  said  that  he  understood  it  was  in  the  qxud- 
rangle  or  the  base  court.  Mr.  Burgess  thought  it  was  not  so,  but  that 
probably  it  took  place  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  tilt-yard ;  as  there 
were  drawings  in  existence  and  many  details  to  shew  that  was  the  spot. 
Mr.  Knowles  said  he  believed  it  was  made  into  a  tilt-yard  by  Leicester, 
but  he  was  of  opinion  there  was  a  terrace  beneath  it,  made  also  by 
Leicester.  The  question  as  to  there  having  been  a  separate  moat  in 
the  Norman  time  was  also  mentioned.  Mr.  Knowles  considered  that 
traces  could  be  found  of  the  Norman  moat  on  the  site  of  the  present 
garden,  and  also  that  the  hollow  which  was  now  in  front  of  Leicester's 
buildings  was  the  remains  of  the  moat,  or,  in  Mr.  Parker's  words,  Lei- 
cester's building  from  across  to  the  old  moat  was  filled  up  on  either 
side  for  a  garden.  In  front  of  the  quadrangle,  in  answer  to  some 
questions  respecting  the  later  owners  of  the  Castle,  Mr.  Burgess  ex- 
plained that  the  Castle  after  Leicester's  death  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  Robert  Dudley,  and  from  him  was  taken  by  James  I.  for  the  use 
of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  In  Henry's  time  a  complete  inventory 
was  taken  of  the  goods,  chattels,  furniture,  pictures,  and  other  appur- 
tenances of  the  Castle,  and  this  document  was  still  preserved,  giving 
an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  appointments.  Henry  had 
decided  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  valuation  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  but 
he  died  before  the  agreement  could  be  carried  out.  It  then  remained 
iu  possession  of  the  Crown,  leased  to  the  Careys,  until  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  king ;  but  after  hostilities  had  broken 
out,  Charles  removed  his  garrison,  finding  it  placed  between  the  hos- 
tile forces  at  Coventry  and  Warwick,  and  lefl  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentarians. 

In  reply  to  some  further  questions,  Mr.  Burgess  pointed  out  that 
the  fii-st  blood  shed  in  the  Civil  Wars  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  events  from  the  siege  of  Caldecott 
Hall  to  the  Battle  of  Edgehill.  He  then  pointed  out  that  the  Castle 
and  grounds  were  granted  to  several  oflBcers  of  Cromwell's jumv^^who 
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demolished  the  Castle,  drained  the  pool,  and  converted  the  gate-house 
into  a  residence. 

The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  gate-house,  where  they  were 
courteously  received  by  Mr.  F.  Robbins,  and  inspected  several  relics 
of  the  past  grandeur  of  the  Castle  preserved  there,  amongst  which  is 
the  very  fine  alabaster  chimney-piece  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  Privy  Chamber,  and  a  variety  of  carvings  and  keys.  Some  curious 
relics  found  in  the  recent  excavation  of  the  Castle  were  also  shewn,  to- 
gether  with  a  model  of  a  mangonel  made  by  Mr.  Knowles,  which  was 
used  at  the  siege  of  Kenilworth  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  This  and 
some  ancient  wainscoting  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
Mr.  Knowles  kindly  distributed  amongst  the  visitors  impressions  of 
a  seal  which  had  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle. 

On  leaving  the  Castle,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  parish  church, 
where  they  were  courteously  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Bickhobb, 
the  Yicar,  who  shewed  them  the  magnificent  gold  communion-plate 
presented  to  the  church  by  members  of  the  Leicester  family  some  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  church  is  a  mixture  of  Norman,  Early  Eng- 
lishy  and  Decorated  architecture,  and  has  a  fine  western  Norman  door, 
with  a  tower  and  spire.  It  was  restored  in  1865,  and  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  connection  with  Iffley  Church,  the  two 
having  originally  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Kenil worth.  After  leaving 
the  church,  the  party  visited  the  remains  of  the  Priory,  of  which 
there  is  only  a  small  portion,  the  principal  being  a  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  the  churchyard. 

The  party  left  Kenilworth  at  seven  o'clock,  and  as  there  were  a  few 
minutes  to  spare  when  they  got  back  to  Warwick,  they  assembled  on 
the  station  platform,  and  Mr.  James  Pabkeb  read  portions  of  an  in- 
tereisting  letter,  written  to  a  friend  in  London,  by  one  who  took  part 
in  the  revels  at  Kenilworth  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  there.  The 
train  arrived  before  Mr.  Parker  had  finished,  and  the  party  got  back 
to  Oxford  shortly  after  nine,  after  having  enjoyed  a  most  agreeable 
excursion. 
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dFiciEit  laertmg,  Mi^atlxaa^  Cerm,  1871. 

Nov,  9.  A  Mbetikg  was  held  (bj  permission  of  the  Keeper)  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Mr.  John  Hbnby  Fabkbb,  M.A.,  C.B., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  present  was  announced — 

"  On  the  Englidi  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker.  Pre- 
iented  by  the  author. 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were,  after 
ballot,  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

G.  P.  Merrick,  Esq.,  Exeter  College. 

H.  Young,  Esq.,  Queen's  College. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Baynes,  M.A.,  St.  MichaeVs,  Coventry. 

C.  A.  Macaulay,  Esq.,  Balliol  College. 

W.  H.  Bliss,  M.A.,  Magdalen  CoUege. 

Rev.  Prof.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  New  College. 

G.Ward,  Esq.,  J.P.,  St. Giles's. 

H.  P.  MaUam,  Esq.,  High-street. 

E.  F.  Letts,  Esq.,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

R.  8.  S.  Woodgate,  Esq.,  Merton  College." 

The  names  of  four  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election. 

Mr.  Jakes  Pahker  then  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Battle  of  Ashdown, 
A.D.  871,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary. 

He  said  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Society  to  let  the  year  1871 
pass  by  without  some  reference  to  the  important  and  interesting 
battle  which  had  been  fought  a  thousand  years  previously :  important 
because  it  marked,  so  to  speak,  a  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  Danish 
invasions,  which,  during  nearly  a  whole  century,  had  met  with  un- 
interrupted success;  and  interesting,  not  only  because  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  great  career  of  Alfred,  but  also  because  there  was 
much  question  about  the  site  of  the  battle-ground. 

He  then  described  the  range  of  the  Berkshire  hills,  terminating 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  couuty  in  the  hill  known  by  the 
name  of  "  The  White  Horse,"  from  the  figure  cut  on  the  turf.  That 
hill,  and  the  neighbouring  ground  called  Ashdown  Park,  had  been, 
he  said,  considered  by  the  majority  of  antiquarians  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  battle ;  but  from  the  arguments  which  he  proposed  to 
bring  before  the  Society,  he  thought  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
eastern  end  was  the  only  site  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  historical  details  which  we  possessed  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Parker  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  history  of  the  Danish 
incursions,  from  the  first  in  the  year  787,  when  a  %^tiJfe'i^(91)^fc 
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DorsetBhire  coast,  to  the  year  previous  to  the  campaign  in  question. 
The  irregular  incursions  upon  the  coast  had  gradually  developed  into 
a  series  of  organized  invasions,  and  by  870  the  Danes  had  overrun 
a  great  part  of  Mercia,  had  year  after  year  occupied  several  chief 
cities  and  destroyed  others,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  power  in  the 
country  capable  of  resisting  their  advances.  He  laid  stress  upon 
the  many  varied  circumstances  which  had  attended  the  career  of  the 
Danes  during  the  previous  fifty  years,  partly  to  shew  the  great 
strength  which  their  forces  had  assumed,  and  partly  to  explain  the 
manner  of  their  warfare,  with  which  ^thered  and  Alfred  had  to  con- 
tend. The  several  details  also  proved  to  what  a  low  state  the  coun- 
try had  follen,  when  submission  or  defeat  seemed  to  be  the  result 
wherever  the  Danes  appeared,  and  thb  gave  the  importance  to  the 
battle  of  Ashdown  which,  he  contended,  belonged  to  it. 

In  considering  the  evidence  for  the  battle,  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out 
that  there  were  but  two  authorities — the  Saxon  Cbronicle,  and 
Asserts  Life  of  Alfred;  all  the  other  historiaus  simply  copied,  at 
a  later  date,  one  or  other  of  these,  and  if  there  were  any  fresh  cir- 
cumstances introduced,  these  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  due 
to  the  fancy  of  the  writer  rather  than  to.  any  real  sources  of  infor- 
mation not  now  possessed  by  us. 

The  passages  from  these  two  historians  were  read  and  carefully 
compared,  and  the  points,  both  as  to  locality  and  as  to  time  involved 
in  the  narrative,  dwelt  upon  in  the  course  of  the  reading.  It  was 
from  Asser's  account  that  most  was  to  be  learnt ;  indeed,  it  might 
be  possible,  the  lecturer  said,  that  passages  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
itself  were  taken  from  Asser,  as  but  few  circumstances  were  intro- 
duced in  the  former  which  were  not  recorded  in  the  latter. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  the  circumstances  which 
the  lecturer  deduced  from  the  Chronicles : — 

'^The  Danes,  after  having  left  Mercia,  thought  to  take  up  their 
abode  in,  and  to  plunder,  Wessex.  Some  time  in  January,  871, 
they  encamped  themselves  close  to  Beading,  in  the  meadow  which 
lies  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  with  the 
Thames,  and  over  which  the  Great  Western  Bailway  now  passes. 

"  On  the  third  day  of  their  arrival,  while  one  half  were  left  behind 
to  complete  the  fortifications  of  their  camp,  the  other  half  went  out 
probably  with  two  objects,  one  to  plunder  and  to  bring  in  provi- 
sions, the  other  to  reconnoitre.  From  the  first  they  must  have  looked 
upon  this  encampment,  liable  no  doubt,  then  as  now,  to  be  flooded, 
as  a  temporary  halting-place,  their  object  being  to  gain  the  command 
of  the  high  range  of  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  sides  of  these  were 
more  wooded  then  than  they  are  now,  but  on  the  top,  along  which, 
for  their  whole  length,  the  old  British  track  cjl^ejd^^^Jt^eld 
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Way  extended,  the  space  was  clear  and  open.  In  more  tban  one 
place  along  this  road  were  old  deserted  British  fortresses)  and 
once  in  possession  of  this  ridge,  they  were  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Berkshire.  They  could  send  marauding  expeditions  down  amongst 
the  Saxon  villages  scattered  along  the  level  ground  on  the  north 
of  the  range  between  that  and  the  Thames,  or  into  those  which  lay 
in  the  yalleys,  which  extend  to  some  distance  in  the  southern  slopes. 
This  had  been  their  plan  in  previous  cases.  They  still  came  to 
maraud  and  plunder.  Their  incursions,  although  they  had  passed 
from  the  simple  attack  upon  some  coast  and  a  return  to  their  vessels, 
had  not  yet  developed  into  a  system  of  organized  conquest. 

"  In  order  to  reach  this  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  perhaps 
the  most  direct  way  from  Heading  was  by  way  of  Bnglefield, 
whence  an  irregular  road  leads  up  to  the  plateau  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Berkshire  ridge  *.  But  at  Englefield  the  ealdorman  of 
Berkshire,  -^tiielwulf,  who  had  heard  of  their  arrival,  met  their 
party  of  pioneers.  There  was  no  coming  to  terms,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  Mercia,  but  a  battle,  and  the  Danes,  possibly  not  antici- 
pating such  an  encounter,  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
result,  however,  certainly  was  that  the  Panish  force  had  to  give 
way,  and  all  who  could  found  their  way  back  to  the  encampment 
in  the  Reading  meadow.  But  this  was  not  the  whole  result.  It 
was  something  to  have  inflicted  what  appears  to  have  been  a  serious 
blow  upon  a  part  of  the  Danish  force ;  it  was  something  to  have 
prevented  these  pioneers  reaching  the  plateau,  and  so  making  it 
easier  for  the  others  to  follow ;  but  it  was  even  more  than  this, 
^thered  was  gathering  his  forces,  with  the  intent  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  AlfVed,  who  had  probably  brought  his  men  chiefly 
from  his  native  place  of  Wantage,  and  every  day  was  therefore 
of  consequence.  The  delay,  then,  of  these  three  or  four  days,  gave 
time  for  ^chered  and  Alfred  to  join  their  forces,  and  to  find  their 
foe  still  encamped  within  the  angle  of  the  two  rivers.  Their  en- 
campment, however,  from  certain  expressions  used,  appears  to  have 
been  a  strong  one  \  even  on  the  side  unprotected  by  the  rivers. 

'*  On  the  fourth  day  from  the  battle  of  Englefield,  and  therefore 
the  seventh  day  from  their  first  arrival  at  Beading,  ^thered  and 
Alfred  came  up.  Probably  their  intention  was  to  besiege  the  in- 
vader in  this  certainly  ill  -  chosen  stronghold ;  and  '  they  began 
slaying,'  so  the  Chronicle  tells  us,  *  all  they  found  outside  the  gates 
of  the  citadel.'    The  Danes  evidently  understood  the  disadvantage 

*  The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  various  points  on  a  large  diagram  which  waa 
exhibited,  but  they  can  be  well  seen  upon  Sheet  xiii.  of  the  Ordnance  Maps. 
^  Although  no  traces  of  the  ramparts  and  ditch  can  now  for  certain  be  foan£§l^ 
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of  their  position  to  stand  a  siege.  *  They  rasbed  oat  like  woItob/ 
and  the  West  Saxons  coold  not  withstand  their  force.  Sad  to  saj, 
amongst  those  to  fall  in  this  onslaught  was  the  ealdorman  ^thel- 
wulf,  who  had  been  so  successful  in  thwarting  their  ad?aaoe  at 
Eoglefield. 

"  And  now  we  are  left  in  the  dark  by  the  Chronicler,  as  well  as 
by  the  Chronicle,  as  to  what  took  place  during  the  next  four  days ; 
but  on  the  fourth  day,  i.e.  the  eleyenth  from  their  first  arriral, 
the  Danish  force  is  again  encountered  by  .£thered  and  Alfred  on 
"  -Sl^cesdun." 

"The  nature  of  the  country,  however,  connected  with  erenta 
already  referred  to,  seems  to  point  to  the  course  taken.  Apart  from 
other  evidence  to  shew  that  what  is  now  marked  in  the  Ordnance 
map  as  Blewbury  Plain,  was  close  to,  if  not  actually  the  only 
JEscesdun  which  we  hear  of  at  this  age  in  Berkshire,  the  name 
implies  that  both  armies  had  left  the  low  ground,  and  reached  the 
'downs.*  The  day  after  the  battle,  i.e.  the  eighth  after  their 
arrival,  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  Danes  were  employed  in 
getting  their  forces  together,  and  equipping  themselves  for  a  further 
march,  and  in  all  probability  some  care  was  given  to  the  wounded, 
and  perhaps  also  the  dead  buried. 

"  But  another  day  would  probably  see  them  on  their  march  again 
along  the  road  past  Englefield,  to  reach  their  goal,  and  this  time 
there  was  no  ealdorman  to  bar  their  progress.  A  third  day  allow- 
ing a  fair  time  for  collecting  provisions,  would  have  found  them 
on  the  plateau ;  and  close  by  where  the  road,  leading  direct  from 
Eoglefield,  past  Bradfield,  Ashampstead,  and  Aldworth,  reaches 
those  downs,  is  a  plot  of  rising  ground,  which  commands  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  main  line  of  Icknield  Way  passing  along  its  base  on 
the  northern  side.  This  hill  is  marked  Low-bury  in  the  survey, 
viz.  '  Af/Z-fortress «.'  There  are  scarcely  traces  of  any  rampart  or 
trench  upon  it,  certainly  not  more  than  one  would  expect  could 
be  thrown  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  is  now  for  the  most  part 
obliterated. 

**  Meanwhile  -^thered  and  Alfred  could  not  have  been  idle,  but 
as  in  all  probability  they  had  approached  Beading,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  road  which  leads  from  the  district  north  of  the  ridge, 
and  which  just  here  borders  the  Thames,  so  probably  they  retreated 
this  way  after  their  defeat  On  passing  Streatley  the  road  bifurcates, 
one  branch  is  continued  along  the  Thames,  while  the  other  is  a 
direct  road  leading  up  to  this  high  ground  at  the  eastern  ex- 

«  Both  words,  «'hlaw**  and  "burh,"  are  constaDtly  found  in  the  names  given,  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  relating  to  this  district,  to  eminences  o^vJ^f^PJ^ip 
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tremitj  of  the  ridge.  Where  thej  baited  tbeir  first  and  second 
night  there  is  no  suggestion  to  be  offered,  perhaps  at  Pangbourne, 
perhaps  at  Streatlej ;  but  just  where  the  plateau  and  the  Icknield 
Way  is  reached  there  is  a  long  proinontorj  of  land,  the  eastern  end 
of  which  appears  eminently  adapted  for  an  army  to  encamp  upon 
with  an  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  an  attack  upon  it  could 
only  be  made  at  very  great  disadvantage  on  three  out  of  the  four 
sides.  It  now  bears  the  name  in  the  map  of  '  The  King's  Standing- 
ground.'  This  high  ground,  so  suitable  for  an  encampment,  and 
the  rising  hill  of  Lowbury,  are  within  sight  of  each  other,  being 
little  more  than  a  mile  apart,  and  each  are  about  equal  distances 
from  Beading.  Each  may  be  said  also  to  be  the  first  eminence 
suitable  for  a  camp  which  is  met  with  in  following  the  course  of 
the  two  roads  respectively. 

^  We  then  have  the  graphic  account  of  the  early  morning  march 
on  the  eleventh  day.  Although  the  Danes  had  come  up,  as  it  were, 
at  the  back  of  the  hill,  their  movements  were  no  doubt  duly  watched 
by  scouts,  and  that  night  ^thered  and  Alfred  may  well  have  known 
that  Lowbury,  which  guarded  the  course  of  the  Icknield  Way,  along 
which  their  march  was  to  be,  was  occupied  by  the  Danes.  Alfred 
was  all  impetuosity  to  start.  He  saw  the  advantage  of  coming  up 
with  them  early  in  the  day.  If  they  were  allowed  to  start  so  as  to 
get  a  few  hours  ahead,  the  contest  would  be  lost,  for  the  Danes 
would  have  gained  their  object. 

'^  Here  are  the  words  of  the  chronicler ;  they  would  be  spoiled 
by  compression,  and  so  they  are  given  in  full,  and  as  literally  as  the 
English  will  allow : — 

**  Asserts  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Aahdown* 

"  *  The  ChristianB,  much  rooYed  by  grief  and  shame,  on  the  fourth  day  go  forth 
again  to  battle  against  the  aforesaid  army,  with  all  their  forces  and  with  much 
readiness,  in  a  place  which  is  called  ^scesdun,  which  In  Latin  is  interpreted 
momfraxini, 

"  <  But  the  pagans,  diTiding  themselves  into  two  bodies,  put  themselves  '  in  battle 
array  in  equal  divisions,'  for  they  had  there  two  kings  and  several  earls.  Tie 
central  position  of  the  army  they  gave  to  the  command  of  the  two  kings,  and  the 
other  to  that  of  the  earls. 

" '  When  the  Christians  saw  this,  they  also  in  the  same  manner  divided  their 
army  into  two  bodies,  and  with  great  rapidity  set  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 

"  *  Alfred,  however,  was  more  quick  and  ready  with  his  men  {as  I  have  been  told 
hy  trustworthy  persons  who  saw  the  fight)  in  coming  up  to  the  place  of  battle. 
For  King  JEthered,  his  brother,  was  still  occupied  in  the  tent  hearing  mass,  and 
he  positively  refused  to  depart  thence  before  the  priest  had  finished  mass,  saying, 
that  he  would  not  forsake  Divine  for  human  service  :  and  thus  he  acted. 

*< '  And  this  faith  of  the  Christian  king  availed  much  with  the  Lord,  as  will  be 
shewn  in  what  follows.  Digitized  by  V^OOQ  IC 
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**  *  The  ChrittUni  htd  arranged  that  King  JExhered  with  his  forces  should  engage 
in  hatlle  against  the  two  pagan  kings,  while  his  brother  Alfred  should  be  able  to 
try  the  chances  of  war  in  a  battle  with  all  the  pagan  earls. 

***The  armies  were  thus  strongly  posted  on  either  side,  while  the  king  was  still 
stopping  behind  in  prayer ;  and  the  pagans  being  ready,  were  advancing  rapidly  to 
the  place  of  battle. 

" '  Alfred  then,  who  was  but  second  in  command  {secmndariut)t  could  not  longer 
remain  in  front  of  the  enemy's  forces  ;  he  must  either  beat  a  retreat  or  make  a  dash 
at  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for  his  brother's  forces  to  come  up.  So  at  length  he 
suddenly  led  the  Christian  army  against  the  enemy,  with  all  the  fury  of  a  wild  boar 
(as  had  been  arranged  beforehand,  although  the  king  had  not  yet  come  up);  and 
guided  by  the  Divine  counsel,  and  supported  by  the  Divine  aid,  with  his  forces 
drawn  up  in  close  order,  he  moved  forward  his  standards  against  the  enemy. 

*'  *  But  it  must  be  explained  to  those  who  do  not  know  this  district  that  the  field  of 
battle  gave  unequal  advantage  to  those  engaged.  For  the  pagans  had  got  possession 
beforehand  of  the  higher  ground,  while  the  Christians  were  obliged  to  draw  up  their 
troops  from  a  tower  leveK 

***  There  was  in  that  place  a  solitary  thorn* bush,  still  of  small  size  {and  this  I  have 
mytetf  teen  with  my  own  eyet),  around  which  the  hostile  forces  met  in  conflict,  all 
loudly  shouting;  one  side  intent  upon  wrong,  the  other  fighting  for  their  life,  their 
friends,  and  their  country.  And  when  for  some  time  they  had  fought  furiously  and 
very  cruelly  on  either  side,  the  pagans,  by  the  Divine  Will,  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  attack  of  the  Christians,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  forces  being  killed,  took  to 
a  disgraceful  flight.  And  in  this  place  one  of  the  two  pagan  kings  and  five  earls  fell 
slain,  and  many  thousand  men,  on  the  pagan  side,  fell  in  that  place,  as  well  as 
along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plain  of  iCacesdun  (per  camprettem  Mscetdun  latiiu' 
dinem),  where  on  this  side  and  that,  far  and  near,  they  had  been  dispersed. 

*' '  There  fell  there  Bipgsceg  the  king,  and  earl  Sidroc  the  elder,  and  earl  Sidroe 
the  younger,  and  earl  Osbern,  and  earl  Frana,  and  earl  Hareld;  and  the  whole 
of  the  pagan  army  was  put  to  flight,  which  continued  until  night,  and  even  to  the 
following  day,  until  those  who  had  escaped  reached  the  citadel.  And  the  Christians 
pursued  them  until  night,  overthrowing  them  in  every  direction.* 

''Altbough  this  account  of  the  battle  was  related  to  Asser  by 
'  trustworthy  persons  who  saw  the  fight/  and  although  he  had  him- 
self visited  the  ground  and  '  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  solitary 
thorn-bush/  still  it  is  not  such  an  account  as  enables  us  to  apply 
the  several  details  to  the  ground  in  question,  or  indeed  to  name  any 
one  particular  spot  for  the  thorn-bush .  Solitary  thorn-bushes  formed 
landmarks  through  the  whole  range,  as  we  learn  from  the  boun- 
daries attached  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  and  many  solitary 
thorn-bushes  grow  there  now.  Blewbury  Plain  lies  west  of  Lowbury 
Hill,  which  must  have  been  the  site  of  the  Danish  encampment,  and 
whether  the  armies  first  met  on  the  ground  between  the  two  camps, 
OP,  as  is  more  likely,  on  the  ground  near  the  foot  of  Lowbury, 
it  is  probable  the  chief  fighting  took  place  upon  the  plain  in  question, 
or  at  least  on  the  Compton  downs.  As  to  finding  existing  remains, 
a  great  part  of  the  plateau  for  miles  is  now,  unfortunately  for  the 
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arcbflBologist,  being  brought  under  cultivation.  Here  and  there 
solitarj  tumuli  still  remain  standing,  but  no  evidence,  so  far  as  has 
jet  been  discovered,  marks  distinctly  a  place  of  battle  "*." 

Mr.  Parker  concluded  by  remarking  upon  the  superior  claims 
of  this  spot  over  those  of  the  fortresses  at  the  tcestem  border  of  the 
county.  "There  was  not  only  the  improbability  of  the  two  armies 
having  been  able  to  march  some  twenty  miles  or  so  further  in  the 
two  days  at  their  disposal ;  (the  first  day  must  have  been  occupied 
in  preparation,  and  the  fourth  day  saw  Alfred  starting  before  the 
morning  mass  was  concluded ;)  but,  waiving  this,  there  was  an  in- 
superable difficulty  in  explaining  how  the  two  armies  marched.  It 
is  incredible  that  they  marched  one  behind  the  other  along  the  whole 
plateau  for  the  twenty  miles  and  more.  The  army  in  fropt,  if  it  had 
not  halted  before,  would  have  taken  possession  of  Cwichelm's-hlaew 
or  certainly  the  great  British  fortress  of  Letcombe,  a  finer  "beorh" 
than  any  of  those  at  the  western  end  suggested  to  have  been  occupied 
by  them.  That  the  Danes  threaded  their  way  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  amidst  a  hostile  people,  and  in  two  days  could  mount  up  to 
the  ridge  prepared  for  battle,  with  a  hostile  army  either  in  front  of 
them  or  just  behind  them,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Besides,  what 
was  the  object  to  be  attained  ?  This  range  of  hills  was  obviously 
what  was  wanted,  and  the  very  existence  of  two  ways  up  to  them 
explains  the  circumstance  why,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  two  armies 
found  themselves  again  face  to  face. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  name  of  ^scesdun,  so  definitely  handed 
down  to  us,  finds  no  mention  in  any  early  document  as  applied  to 
the  *Park*  or  the  *  Hill'  at  the  western  extremity;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  one  case  directly,  and  in  one  or  two  indirectly,  it  appears 
vrithout  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  ground  now  named  Blewbury 


'  On  the  top  of  Lowbury  Hill  itself  one  might  have  expected  to  have  found  Bome 
traces  betokening  a  Danish  encampment.  Except  the  rough  outline,  barely  visible, 
of  an  enclosure  of  some  kind,  and  a  mound  in  the  centre  (it  has  been  opened,  and 
gives  no  appearance  of  having  been  a  tumulus),  and  a  little  on  one  side  a  deep 
funnel-shaped  pit,  as  if  for  a  cistern  to  catch  and  preserve  the  water,  nothing 
remains  visible  on  the  surface.  Perhaps,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  this  mound,  just  beneath  the  surface,  there  exists  an  enormous 
quantity  of  oyster-shells  (it  is  no  geological  deposit),  and  amongst  them  I  have 
observed  one  or  two  small  fragments  of  somewhat  rude  pottery.  Th^e  place  may 
have  been  previously  occupied  by  some  Roman  anny  on  its  march,  as  it  is  singular 
how  frequently  oyster-shells  are  found  near  Roman  villas,  &c.,  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  the  Danish  love  for  this  mollusk.  Perhaps  a  further  search  might  bring 
other  materials  to  bear  on  the  argument.  At  present  nothing  can  be  said,  but  that 
no  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  presence  of  so  large  an  accumulation  of  oyster- 
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Plain  was  called  ^scesdun*.  Still  further,  it  is  significant  that 
after  the  battle  some  escaped  to  the  'citadel/  {arx).  We  have 
only  had  one  citadel  mentioned,  the  one  at  Beading,  and  this  they 
reached  hotly  pursued  by  the  Saxons,  in  one  day.  How  could  this 
be  if  they  had  come  from  the  extremity  of  the  western  range  of  hills 
as  commonly  imagined  ?  All  these  circumstances  point  with  cor- 
roborative and  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  extern  end  as  the 
site  of  the  battle.  The  existence  of  some  large  British  earthworks, 
(which,  to  help  the  argument,  are  hinted  to  be  of  Danish  form,  as 
if  in  a  two  days'  march  great  fortresses  like  Ufiington  or  Hardwell 
Castle,  could  have  been  thrown  up),  and  the  circumstance  that 
a  Park  belonging  to  Lord  Craven  received  at  some  time  the  name 
of  Ashdown  Park,  were  sufficient  to  suggest  to  antiquaries  of  about 
two  centuries  ago  that  here  was  the  site  of  the  battle  of  .Sscesdun. 
Without  enquiring  into  the  evidence,  others  blindly  followed  the 
dictum,  till  the  myth  culminated  in  making  the  '  White  Horse'  cut 
in  the  hill  to  be  the  memorial  of  the  battle.  After  a  time  these 
conjectures,  being  repeated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, came  to  be  '  a  local  legend,*  and  hence  the  story  was  ap- 
pealed to,  not  as  a  question  to  be  argued  on  historical  grounds, 
but  one  settled  by  *  local  tradition '.' 

"The  sixteenth  century  antiquaries  were  learned  men  no  doubt, 
but  they  had  to  feel  their  way ;  and  as  in  sciences,  such  as  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  geology,  we  can  honour  our  pioneers,  without  ac- 
cepting their  conclusions.*' 

After  Mr.  Parker  had  replied  to  the  criticisms  which  his  paper 
evoked,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  him  for  his  highly- 
interesting  lecture,  which  was  made  very  clear  in  all  its  details  by 
the  large  map  of  the  district  he  had  had  prepared. 

•  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, s.a.  1006 : — "And  then  at  midwinter  [the  anny] 
went ...  to  Wallingford,  and  that  all  burned,  and  were  then  one  day  in  Cholsey, 
and  they  went  then  along  JEscadun  to  Cwichelm's-hlaew."  A  glance  at  the  map  shews 
the  route,  and  though  in  some  maps  the  Cwichelm's-hlaew  is  spelt  *•  Scutchamfly," 
there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  hill  named,  which,  covered  with  its  clumps  of  trees, 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  along  the  whole  ridge.  Cuthred,  the  son  of 
Cwichelm,  after  whom  the  hill  was  named,  had  given  to  him  in  648,  (see  A.-S.  C,  a. 
anno)  by  his  kinsman,  3,000  hides  by  ^scesdun.  There  are  also  several  references 
to  ^scesdun  in  the  Abingdon  Charters  of  this  time,  but  the  definition  of  the 
exact  site  from  them  involves  questions  which  are  too  complicated  to  be  entered 
into  here. 

'  See  Mr.  Hughes's  interesting  book,  '*  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse," 
Appendix. 
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SbtttnCa  iQeettng,  JHtetartma«  Cenn,  1871* 

iViov.  15.  A  meeting  was  held  (by  permission  of  tbe  Keeper,)  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Professor  Westwood  in  the  chair. 

This  Meeting  was  considered  as  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  the 
following  Officers,  proposed  at  the  last  Meeting,  were  duly  elected. 

President, 
The  Rev.  the  President  op  Trinity  College. 

Secretariet, 

ReT.  J.  S.  Treacher,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 

J.  P.  Earwaker,  Esq.^  Merton  College. 

Librarian, 
E.  G.  Bruton,  F.R.I.B.A. 

lyeaturer. 
James  Parker,  F.O.S. 

Auditors, 

Rev.  S.  Edwardes,  M.A.,  Merton  College. 

G.  Ward,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Committee, 
Professor  Westwood,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College. 
Professor  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Oriel  College. 
Professor  Burrows,  M.A.,  All  Souls. 
Re?.  W.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Worcester  College. 
ReT.  C.  W.  BoASE,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 
Q.  E,  MoRRELL,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 
G.  T.  Pilchbr,  Esq.,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Rer.  W.  E.  Daniel,  M.A.,  Worcester  College. 
W.  G.  Waters,  Esq.,  Worcester  College. 
W.  Nanson,  Esq.,  Trinity  College. 

The  following  books  were  announced  as  presented  to  the  Library 
by  their  author,  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  cordially  given. 

Sharpe's  **  Mouldings." 

Sharpe's  "  Ornamentation  of  the  Transitional  Period." 

Sharpe's  **  Seven  Periods  of  Church  Architecture." 

Sharpe's  "  Lincoln  Excursions,  and  Account  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.^' 

Sharpe's  ''  Four  Letters  on  Colour  in  Churches." 

The  following  gentlemen,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  were,  after 
ballot,  duly  elected : — 

J.  T.  Leslie,  Esq.,  High-street. 

F.  H.  Groome,  Esq.,  Merton  College. 

H.  Harwood,  Esq.,  Magdalen  Hall. 

E.  H.  Ma«hall,  Esq.,  Oriel  College.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Two  letters  were  then  read  bj  the  Tbiabubib. 

One  was  in  connection  with  No.  IX.  of  the  Society's  series  of 
excursions  last  year,  from  the  Key.  W.  H.  Price,  of  Somertoa 
Bectorj,  Deddington,  saying  that  he  had  enclosed  a  statement 
of  what  was  suggested  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  an  old 
cross  in  that  place,  and  that  contributions  towards  the  same  would 
be  very  acceptable;  as  well  as  any  suggestions  respecting  its  re- 
storation*. The  statement  alluded  to  shewed  that  estimates  had 
been  obtained  from  three  experienced  men  for  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  the  basement  of  the  cross  in  cement,  each  old  stone  to  be 
replaced  in  its  original  position,  the  void  places  to  be  filled  up  with 
corresponding  new  stone,  and  the  shafb  to  be  strengthened  with 
cement  and  cramps.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  work  was  £10. 
— The  other  was  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Westropp,  of  Ventnor,  Isle  of 
Wight,  enclosing  a  sketch  of  a  small  lighthouse  on  St.  Catherine's 
Down,  about  seven  miles  from  Ventnor.  The  writer  stated  that 
be  believed  it  to  be  a  fanal  or  lanteme  des  morts,  as  it  was  built 
in  connection  with  a  sepulchral  cha[  el.  The  fanal  and  chnpel  were 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  1323  by  Walter  de  Godyton,  who  added 
an  endowment  for  a  priest  to  sing  masses  for  his  soul  and  the  souls 
of  his  ancestors.  On  the  east  side  can  be  seen  where  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  sepulchral  chapel,  which  appeared  to  have  a  kind 
of  resemblance  to  the  tower  and  chapel  at  Clonmacnoise.  It  also 
faces  the  four  cardinal  points.  All  this  seemed  to  bear  out  his 
view  of  the  connectiou  between  the  fanaux  and  the  round  towers 
of  Ireland. 

The  Chaibman  said  with  regard  to  the  cross  at  Soroerton, 
mentioned  in  the  first  letter,  he  supposed  that  it  was  a  subject  to 
be  considered  by  the  Committee,  and  not  at  the  general  meeting, 
and  that  the  Committee  ought  to  do  nothing  more  at  present  than 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  letter.  The  other  question  mentioned 
in  the  second  letter  was  one  of  considerable  interest.  The  round 
towers  of  Ireland  he  had  no  doubt  were  to  a  certain  extent  light- 
houses, as  well  as  places  where  the  monks  used  to  resort  to.  He 
thought  the  lantern  on  St.  Catherine's  Down  was  used  as  a  light- 
house. ' 

The  Prxsidikt  then  called  on  Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb,  M.A.,  C.B., 
for  his  Kemarks  on  the  Conservation  of  Monuments. 

Mr.  Pabkeb  began  by  shewing  the  desirability  of  a  Royal  Com- 
misaion  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present 
condition  of  those  important  monuments  of  antiquity  which,  if  de- 

V  See  Excurftions,  1870,  p.  215  of  the  present  Yolume.  The  Committee  are  happy 
to  state  that  with  the  money  which  has  been  Hubscribed  by  the  Society  the  fund  is 
now  suflScient  to  put  the  cross  in  a  state  of  repair.  Digitized  by  V^jOOQIC 
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strojed,  could  not  be  replaced ;  and  also  the  most  effectual  means 
of  preserving  them  from  further  decay  and  injury.  Last  year  when 
the  subject  was  mooted  ^  he  was  requested  to  write  to  the  In* 
specters  of  Monuments  in  France  and  Germany  for  information, 
with  a  yiew  to  seeing  if  we  could  not  get  such  an  officer  appointed 
for  England.  Neither  of  them  were,  howeyer,  able  to  furnish  him 
with  printed  documents  on  the  subject,  but  they  gaye  him  the 
necessary  information  in  private  letters.  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc,  formerly 
the  Inspector  in  France,  said,  that  there  was  an  expenditure  of 
£40,000  a-year  made  for  that  purpose  in  that  country.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  very  good  archaeologist,  but  unfortunately  he  was  an 
architect,  and  most  architects  were  too  fond  of  pulling  down  and 
re-building ;  consequently  many  an  old  building  had  been  destroyed 
under  the  pretext  of  restoring  it.  If  an  Inspector  were  appointed 
in  this  country,  he  did  not  think  that  the  French  system  was  one 
which  they  should  imitate.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  adopt  the 
German  system.  Baron  Quast  was  the  Inspector  in  Germany,  and 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Government.  The  Treasury  were, 
however,  exceedingly  shy  in  granting  any  money  for  the  purposes  of 
archeeological  research,  and,  unlike  France,  had  made  no  grant  for 
such  a  purpose.  There  was  not  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  that  country  interested  in  the  subject  to  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  spending  money  from  the  taxes.  Unfprtunately  this  was 
also  the  case  in  England.  On  one  occasion  he  was  at  a  little  town 
called  Zoest,  where  there  was  a  church  about  to  be  pulled  down,  as 
the  inhabitants  considered  that  they  did  not  require  it.  It  was 
a  building  of  great  historical  interest,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  it  should  be  destroyed.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Baron 
Quast  respecting  it,  and  he  said  that  he  was  most  anxious  to  pre- 
serve it,  but  added  that  the  parishioners  were  bent  on  pulling  it 
down.  The  Baron  said  that  there  was  only  one  chance  of  getting 
the  building  preserved,  and  that  was  to  address  a  letter  to  the  King 
respecting  it ;  that  would  be  attended  with  greater  success  than  any 
other  course  he  might  adopt.  Consequently  he  wrote  to  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia  (Princess  Eojal  of  England)  on  the  subject,  and 
after  some  weeks  he  received  a  most  courteous  letter  in  reply,  stat- 
ing that  her  Eoyal  Highness  had  spoken  to  the  King  respecting  the 
church,  and  that  it  would  be  saved. 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Monuments 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Parker  said  he  had  recently  had  interviews 
with  Mr.  Bruce,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  on 
the  subject,  and  their  opinion  was  that  public  money  could  not  be 
granted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  would  be 
to  get  a  voluntary  Inspector  if  they  could.  Mr.  Beresford  Hpn^ 
^  See  Report,  1870,  p.  224*  °'^  '^"^  ^^  ^ 
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had  promised  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament  last  Sefiaion, 
and  Earl  Stanhope  had  promised  to  support  it.  It  had  not,  how- 
ever,  been  brought  forward,  owing  to  pressure  of  business,  but  it 
might  be  on  a  future  occasion,  and  a  gratuitous  Inspector  of  Monu- 
ments appointed  to  act.  The  monumenta  belonging  to  the  Crown 
were  regularlj  inspected,  and  reports  made  on  the  state  of  them, 
but  the  Gbyemment  considered  that  prirate  property  could  not  well 
be  interfered  with.  He  trusted,  however,  that  some  enquiries  might 
be  made  into  the  matter,  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  could  be  done. 
Mr.  Parker  then  went  on  to  state  that  the  Government  had  so  far 
entertained  the  suggestions  which  the  Society,  through  its  President 
and  Secretary,  made  to  them  in  the  course  of  the  communications 
during  the  Long  Vacation  of  1870  ^  that  they  had  applied  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  asking  them,  as  the  only  Anti- 
quarian Society  possessing  a  Boyal  Charter,  to  obtain  as  complete 
a  list  as  possible  of  the  historical  monuments  of  Great  Britain. 
Unfortunately  the  Antiquarian  Society  did  not  know  anything  of 
the  correspondence  with  this  Society,  and  they  understood  histo- 
rical monuments  to  mean  tombs,  and  set  themselyes  to  work  col- 
lecting a  list  of  all  the  Boyal  tombs.  But  these  had  nothing  to 
do  with  earthworks  and  other  distinctly  historical  monuments. 
Now,  however,  the  Boyal  Archceological  Institute  had  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  proposed  that  all  the  churches  containing  heraldry 
should  be  examined,  and  a  record  of  them  made.  In  France  no  one 
could  destroy  monuments  unless  first  obtaining  permission  from  the 
Gt>vemment.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  in  France  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  with,  and  on  the  whole  he  did  not  think  that  the  French 
system  of  inspection  would  work  well  here.  Mr.  Bruce  told  him, 
when  he  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  Inspectors,  that  Government 
could  not  even  allow  any  expenses  towards  that  object.  By  setting, 
however,  the  Secretaries  of  the  different  Societies  at  work  exploring 
the  monuments,  making  a  list,  and  calling  public  attention  to  them, 
they  were  more  likely  to  get  them  preserved  than  by  almost  any 
other  means.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Bute,  and  several 
other  noblemen  took  a  pride  in  preserving  the  monuments  that 
belonged  to  them,  and  they  could  not  be  better  preserved  even 
if  they  were  under  Government  inspection.  He  thought  they  were 
more  likely  to  get  the  monuments  preserved  by  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  than  by  Parliamentary  inspection. 

Mr.  Eabwaksb  thought  that  the  Society  ought  not  to  trust  too 
much  to  the  nobility  for  the  preservation  of  monuments,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  remains  of  a  Boman  villa  at  Northleigh,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  which  he  said  was 
rapidly  falling  into  decay.  When  he  saw  it  in  the  spring  of  this 
»  See  Report,  1870,  p.  224.  c) 
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year  it  was  in  such  a  state  that  if  it  was  much  longer  exposed  to  the 
rain  it  would  be  totally  destroyed.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century 
it  was  covered  over  with  a  shed,  but  when  he  saw  it  the  shed  was  in 
a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  the  person  io  charge  told  him  that 
after  a  heavy  rain  the  place  was  flooded,  and  the  pieces  of  the  mosaic 
pavement  came  out.  The  matter  was  brought  before  a  Committee 
of  the  Society,  and  they  were  instrumental  in  drawing  up  a  Eeport, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  through  the 
President  of  the  Society.  In  that  Beport,  which  was  a  Somewhat 
lengthy  one,  it  was  suggested  that  if  the  Duke  would  give  authority 
to  have  it  repaired,  some  member  of  the  Society  would  attend  to  the 
work,  and  see  that  the  monument  was  properly  protected,  and  that 
as  little  damage  as  possible  was  done  by  the  workmen  who  might 
be  employed  to  do  the  work.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  docu- 
ment had  been  mislaid,  but  they  had  not  heard  anything  from  the 
Duke  on  the  subject,  neither  did  they  know  whether  the  Duke  had 
done  anything  in  the  matter.  There  was  another  very  fine  Soman 
villa  at  Stonesfield,  discovered  in  1711,  and  of  which  they  could  not 
now  find  even  a  trace.  These  were  matters  of  such  local  importance 
that  they,  as  a  Society,  ought  to  do  their  best  to  get  such  monu- 
ments properly  registered,  with  a  view  to  Government  inspection^. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb  said  he  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that  these 
interesting  remains  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  He  was  afraid 
that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  transferring  those  monuments  into  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
as  they  were  private  property.  The  Crown  property  was,  however, 
well  looked  after. 

The  Chaibmak  thought  there  were  great  difficulties  in  a  Govern- 
ment Inspector  being  appointed,  and  suggested  that  the  various 
Societies  should  do  as  Mr.  Parker  had  done  in  Some,  namely,  get 
good  photographs  of  all  monuments. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pabkeb  pointed  out  the  action  that  was  being  taken  in 
this  matter  by  the  various  Societies,  and  advocated  the  taking  of 
photographs  by  each  Society  of  monuments  in  their  own  district, 
and  exchanging  them  one  with  the  other. 

The  Chaibman  afterwards  drew  attention  to  a  curious  Druidical 
stone  he  discovered  in  Wales. 

After  a  few  further  remarks,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Chairman,  and  the  meeting  separated  K 

^  See  Appendix  II.»  p.  346,  of  the  present  volume. 

*  Subsequently  to  this  meeting,  the  Committee  of  the  Society  drew  up  a  circular 
for  transmission  to  its  Members  on  the  Consenration  of  Monuments ;  and  appointed 
a  Sub-committee  to  compile  a  list  of  the  most  important  monuments  in  the  two 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks.    This  circular  will  be  found  in  the  AjpDendix,.p^3M^ 
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Elie  Excurgiong* 

It  was  decided  this  Term  to  visit  some  of  the  colleges  and 
churches  in  Oxford,  and  the  following  Walks  were  arranged  and 
duly  carried  out  as  announced.  It  is  extremely  gatifying  to  the 
Society  that  these  Excursions  have  become  so  popular,  and  that 
the  average  attendance  is  so  large. 

Saturday,  Nov,  18,  1871. 

No.  XXIII.   WOBCESTBB  CoLLEOE  JUSTD   St.  BaBITABAB   ChUBCH. 

The  members  and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  above  100,  met 
shortly  after  two  o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the  college,  where  they  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  Pbovost  who  gave  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  college. 

"The  Pbovost  observed  that  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society  to  Worcester  College  would,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  justify  the  union  of  Architecture  and  History 
in  their  Society.  They  would  find  that  it  was  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  architecture  of  the  old  buildings  in  the  college  without 
a  knowledge  of  their  history.  In  order  to  attain  such  knowledge, 
they  must  go  back  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  must  travel  from  Oxford  to  Gloucester,  from  Gloucester 
to  St.  Alban*8,  to  Abingdon,  and  other  places.  John  Gifford,  Baron 
of  Brimsfield,  founded  a  college  in  Oxford  for  the  novices  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1283.  But  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  education  here  for  the  Benedictines  of  Winch- 
combe  Abbey  at  a  much  earlier  date.  And  Gloucester  College, 
though  taking  its  name  from  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester,  received 
novices  from  many  other  places  in  England.  Thence  arose  the  ne- 
cessity for  additions  to  the  buildings  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
came  from  different  places.  This  accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of 
the  roof  of  the  old  building  and  the  abrupt  termination  of  various 
portions  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  for  the  escutcheons  and  rebuses 
over  the  doors  appropriating  parts  of  the  building  to  those  for 
whom  especially  they  were  erected.  Hence  the  value  of  History 
for  understanding  the  architecture  of  the  buildings.  The  Provost 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  print  of  Gloucester  CoUege,  shewing  its 
great  extent,  surpassing  that  of  the  present  college.  The  Prior's 
house  occupied  the  position  of  that  now  occupied  by  the  Provost. 

"Gloucester  College  fell  with  the  suppression  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  time  of  Henry  VIU.     The  see  of  Oxford,  theji.  fmly 
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recentlj  separated  from  the  vast  diocese  of  Lincoln,  needed  an 
Episcopal  Palace.  The  site  of  the  college  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Bishop  King  for  this  purpose.  But  both  his  Majesty  and  the 
Bishop  died  before  it  was  accomplished.  Hence  it  was  that  the  pro- 
posal of  building  a  Bishop's  Palace  on  this  site  was  never  carried 
into  effect. 

"Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  site  and  buildings  to  William 
Doddington,  who  sold  them  to  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of 
St.  John's  College.  Thence  arose  St.  John  Baptists  Hall,  which 
became  an  academical  institution  of  very  considerable  extent,  and 
persons  of  note  were  educated  there.  Then  came  a  sad  event  for 
Oxford,  the  Church,  and  the  country,  the  rebellion  in  the  reiga  of 
Charles  I.  The  great  hall  was  then  desolated.  This  reminded  the 
Provost  of  an  event  when  he  was  Vice -Chancellor.  An  Under- 
graduate of  a  Hall  called  upon  him,  and  he  (the  Provost)  asked  him 
bow  many  Undergraduate  members  there  were  then  in  the  Hall, 
and  the  reply  was,  *  There  is  another,  but  he  is  not  up.' 

"This  desolate  state  of  the  Hall  induced  its  Principal,  Dr.Byrom 
Eaton,  to  offer  to  resign  the  Headship  to  any  one  who  would  resus- 
citate it.  Dr.  Woodroffe,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  stood  forward  for 
this  purpose,  and  was  appointed  Principal  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
the  Chancellor  of  that  day.  Dr.  Woodroffe  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  persons  who  are  full  of  energy  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
object  in  view.  A  report  reached  him  that  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  of 
Bentley,  in  Worcestershire,  purposed  to  do  something  for  the  Hall. 
He  went  to  Bentley,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  Sir  Thomas  to  im- 
mediate action.  Supposing  that  he  had  attained  his  end,  he  obtained 
a  Charter  of  Incorporation  from  the  Crown,  and  drew  up  a  body  of 
Statutes  for  which  be  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Great  Seal. 
But  Sir  Thomks  still  delayed.  Dr.  Woodroffe  is  said  then  to  have 
threatened  the  baronet  with  the  judgment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
for  having  vowed,  but  withheld  his  charity  so  long.  He  went  to 
Eeckenham,  Sir  Thomas'  parish  church,  and  preached  a  sermon,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  urge  the  Baronet  to  make  an  immediate 
grant  of  his  money.  But  even  this  had  not  the  desired  effect. 
And  then  other  objects  came  before  Sir  Thomas, — additions  to 
Balliol  College,  and  the  building  of  workhouses  in  Worcestershire, 
and  the  Master  of  Balliol  and  the  magistrates  of  Worcestershire 
competed  for  Sir  Thomas'  money.  In  the  midst  of  this  contest  the 
Baronet  dies,  leaving  £10,000  to  certain  trustees  for  the  foundation 
of  Worcester  College. 

''  Sir  Thomas  Cookes  died  in  1702.  The  Charter  of  Incorporation 
of  Worcester  College  passed  the  Great  Seal,  July  29,  1714,  two  days 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.    Dr.  Clarke,  who  died  in  173^  left 
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estates  for  the  foundation  of  six  Fellowships  and  three  Scholarships. 
Mrs.  Eaton,  who  died  in  1739,  lefl  estates  for  the  endowment  of 
seven  Fellowships  and  five  Scholarships  for  sons  of  clergymen  need- 
ing assistance  to  support  them  at  the  TJniyersitj.  Booms  for  the 
Fellows  and  Scholars  on  Dr.  Clarke's  and  Mrs.  £aton*s  foundations 
form  the  range  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  end  of  which  stands  the 
Provost's  house." 

Some  years  since  the  erection  of  a  handsome  entrance  to  the 
college  was  in  contemplation,  and  the  Provost  brought  a  model 
of  the  design  into  the  hall  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

At  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Provost,  the  members,  after  leaving 
the  Hall,  proceeded  to  his  house,  and  inspected  the  valuable  old 
paintings  there. 

The  magnificently-decorated  chapel  of  the  college  was  next  visited, 
and  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Dakisl,  the  Yice-Provost,  gave  a  brief  history 
of  the  edifice : — 

**  The  earliest  chapel  of  Gloucester  College  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  building.  It  was  built  about  1420,  by  the  contributions  of, 
amongst  others,  John  Wheathamstede,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Benet.  Of  this  the  ruins  were  still  standing  in 
Loggan*s  time.  The  Benedictine  College,  with  its  chapel,  had  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Benedictine  Houses.  In  1609  the  second  chapel, 
described  as  a  '  solar  above  the  entrance  door,'  was  commenced  by 
Principal  Hawley,  and  completed  by  Degory  Whear,  his  successor, 
and  Camden  Professor  of  History.  In  the  list  of  subscribers,  pre- 
served in  a  parchment  book,  are  the  names  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
William  and  Thomas  Sandys,  John  and  Alexander  Pym,  Thomas 
Clayton,  and  Thomas  Allen  *  Mathematicus  celeberrimus,  et  hujus 
Aulfld  quondam  omamentum  incomparabile.'  Tlie  residue  of  the 
moneys  subscribed  was  spent  upon  an  'armarium,'  or  press  *pa- 
rieti  inferioris  sacelli  affixum,'  flirnished  with  books,  which  "Wood 
complains  '  have  been  thieved  away  for  the  most  part,  and  are  now 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  nothing.*  In  1653  we  have  a  com- 
plaint that  the  civil  wars  *  Aulam  nimis  heu  nimium  nimis  incivi- 
liter  tractaverant ;'  and  Tobias  Garbrand,  the  then  Principal,  raised 
and  recorded  fresh  subscriptions  for  repairs.  But  in  spite  of  such 
efforts,  Loggan  could  but  appropriate  to  the  hall  the  words,  *  quare 
fecit  Dominus  sic  domui  huic  ?' 

"  The  third  chapel,  that  of  the  newly-founded  college,  and  the  one 
now  existing,  was  begun  from  Dr.  Clarke's  design  in  1 720,  but  was 
not  completed  for  many  years.  Gutch  says,  it  'is  intended  to  be 
finished  in  a  neat,  plain  manner,  as  soon  as  the  abilities  of  the  Society 
will  enable  them  to  proceed  in  it.'    This  intention  was  ultimately 
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carried  out;  and  the  plainness  of  the  building,  till  within  a  few 
years,  could  hardly  have  been  exceeded.  But  its  proportions  were 
extremely  good ;  and  Mr.  Burges,  accepting  them,  lias  remedied  the 
plainness  by  a  scheme  of  iconography,  which  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed thus : — Man  in  the  Te  Deum,  and  Nature  in  the  Benedicite^ 
combine  in  the  worship  of  G-od.  These  two  hymns  are  the  key  to 
the  scheme.  Creation  is  represented  as  praising  God  in  concert. 
The  roof  begins  man*s  history,  and  the  floor  shews  it  completed  in 
the  Church :  the  windows  set  forth  the  history  of  Christ,  the  *  Light 
of  the  World  ;*  the  Evangelists  fill  the  four  corners ;  and  the  pro- 
cession which  surrounds  the  chapel,  commencing  with  St.  A^mbrose 
and  St.  Augustine,  contains  groups  illustrating  the  earth,  the  angels, 
the  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  whole  Church,  by  whom  the 
Te  Deum  is  chanted.  The  last  group  contains  the  representative 
figures  of  Monica,  Helena,  Charlemagne,  Benedict,  Wiclif,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  Luther,  and 
Pascal.  Over  the  altar  are  kneeling  figures  of  St.  Benedict  and  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes,  bearing  designs,  the  one  of  the  old  college,  the 
otheT  of  the  new.  The  Bemdicite  again  is  illustrated  by  the  several 
compartments  of  the  wall-decorations,  by  the  carving  of  the  seats, 
and  the  inlaid  work  of  the  organ.  The  central  candlestick,  being 
also  a  lectern  (*Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet*),  supported  by 
the  mosaic  of  the  church,  bears  a  Bible,  with  silver  covers,  illus- 
trating the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  designed  by  Mr.  Burges, 
with  appropriate  texts  from  the  Vulgate.  The  knobs  protecting 
them  are  of  iron,  damascened  with  gold/' 

They  then  proceeded  to  view  the  old  portions  of  the  building. 
On  arriving  in  the  Fellows*  garden,  Mr.  James  Parkeb  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  old  buildings,  and  concluded  by  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Provost  and  Vice-Provost.  This  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  company  next  proceeded  to  St.  Barnabas  Church,  which  has 
recently  been  erected  entirely  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  T.  Combe. 
They  were  here  received  by  the  Rev.  H.  Nobl,  Vicar,  Mr.  Combe, 
and  Mr.  Castle,  the  builder.  The  church  was  designed  by  the  founder 
to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  large  and  populous  district  in 
Jericho.  Mr.  Combe  said  that  he  had  asked  Mr.  Blomfield  to  be 
present  on  that  occasion,  but  his  professional  engagements  pre- 
vented him.  He  had,  however,  written  a  letter,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  edifice.  This  letter  Mr.  Combe  read.  It  stated  that 
a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  appeared  to  exist  both  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  church  was  designed  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  built.  The  description  was  divided  into  two  parts — 
one  comprising  its  construction  and  architectural  features,  and  thd^ 
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other  its  internal  Arrangement.    Mr.  Blomfield  pointed  out  that  in 
nianj  churches  a  long  and  narrow  chancel  was  divided  from  the  body 


Ti«w  of  Interior  of  8t  BftmalMi  GhuolL 


of  tlie  church  bj  a  high  and  close  screen,  rendering  the  altar  in- 
visible, and  the  services  inaudible  in  many  parts  of  the  building. 
Our  churches,  he  said,  should  be  so  designed  as  to  meet  perfectly 
all  the  requirements  of  an  auditorium,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
equally  well  adapted  for  the  due  observance  of  all  the  rites  and 
ceremonies,  whether  carried  out  with  the  highest  development  of 
ritual  or  iu  a  simpler  manner.  With  reference  to  the  small  sia^ 
of  the  vestry,  and  the  absence  of  any  special  chamber  for  an  organ, 
wiiich  might  be  noticed  as  defects  iu  the  plan,  he  observed  that 
M  hen  the  church  was  begun,  it  was  thought  that  the  choir  would  at 
first  be  extremely  small,  and  the  addition  of  another  vestry  at  some 
future  time,  if  required,  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  whatever. 
The  church  was  purposely  designed  not  to  admit  of  a  very  large 
organ,  the  advantage  of  which  was  open  to  question.  The  writer 
stated  that  he  was  led  to  employ  a  system  of  construction,  and  a  style 
of  architecture  in  the  building  of  the  church,  which  he  thought  best 
adapted  to  realize  the  wishes  expressed  in  Mr.  Combe's  instructiona 
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to  him.  The  object  was  to  produce  a  dignified  interior,  while  no  ex- 
pense  was  to  be  spared  in  securing  strength,  solidity,  and  thoroughly 
sound  construction  in  every  part,  and  not  a  penny  was  to  be  thrown 
away  on  external  appearance  or  decoration.  He  gave  a  description 
of  the  materials  used,  and  shewed  that  the  building  was  constructed 
with  the  greatest  economy.  There  was  not  a  moulding  throughout 
the  church,  ai^d  it  could  only  be  looked  upon,  architecturally  speak- 
ing, as  a  vehicle  for  coloured  decoration,  and  any  amount  of  colour, 
whether  in  marbles,  mosaic,  or  painting,  might  be  added  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  certainty  that  for  many  generations  to  come  it 
would  be  secure  from  any  damage  arising  from  premature  decay  of 
the  fabric.  Mr.  Blomfield  objected  to  its  being  classed  with  cheap 
churches.  The  work  was  put,  witliout  any  competition-,  into  the 
hands  of  a  thoroughly  good  constructor,  and  not  one  single  item 
of  the  design  was  altered  in  the  slightest  degree  to  reduce  the  cost. 
The  church  will  seat  about  1,000  persons,  and  since  it  was  opened 
for  public  worship  a  campanile  has  been  built,  thus  completing  the 
design.  Mr.  Combe,  after  reading  the  letter,  explained  how  the 
church  was  heated,  and  said  it  was  the  warmest  in  Oxford,  be- 
cause the  driest.  The  site  was  a  marsh  3  ft.  below  water  level. 
During  the  winter  1871-2  no  fires  had  been  lighted.  He  pointed 
particularly  to  the  floor,  which  consisted  of  a  coating  of  Portland 
cement  over  a  bed  of  concrete  formed  of  the  lias  lime  20  inches 
thick.  It  was  harder  than  stone  and  better  than  wood.  The  total 
cost  of  the  edifice  was  close  upon  £6,500.  Through  the  kindness 
of  the  Vicar,  the  members  were  permitted  to  inspect  the  splendid 
collection  of  vestments,  banners,  communion  plate,  &c.,  all  of  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  church. 

St.  Paul's  Church  was  next  visited.  It  was  erected  in  1836,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  is  Grecian.  The  chancel  of  this  church  has 
been  beautifully  decorated. 


Saturday,  Nov.  25,  1871. 
No.  XXIV.     Tbinitt  College  and  St.  AIabt  Magdalen  Chttbch. 

The  members  and  their  friends  assembled  in  the  church  shortly 
after  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  James  Paekeb  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  early  history  of  the 
church.  He  said  that  it  dated  from  a  period  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  We  had  good  documentary  evidence  shewing  that  Bobert 
D'Oili  founded  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  George  in  the  Castle,  and* 
attached  to  it  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  outside 
the  north  gate  of  Oxford.    At  that  time  Oxford^w^^s^^iji^^^j^iji^e 
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of  Lincoln,  and  there  were  existing  in  the  chapter-hoaae  in  that  citj 
a  series  of  episcopal  registers,  which,  it  was  a  great  misfortune  for 
them,  were  not  printed,  as  thej  would  probahly  throw  much  light 
upon  the  buildings  in  Oxford.  It  appeared  that  a  Chantry  waa 
founded  here  in  1194,  in  the  time  of  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  but 
whether  it  was  founded  by  that  bishop  or  not  he  did  not  know. 
"No  work  of  this  date  now  remained.  This  chantry  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  was  stated  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  1388,  and  the 
windows  on  that  side  seemed  to  agree  with  that  date.  The  church 
was  restored  in  1841,  and  Mr.  Parker  obsenred  that  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society,  by  reviving  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  in 
church  restoration,  had  been  the  means  in  a  great  measure  of  making 
it  difficult  to  decide  what  was  of  modern  date  and  what  was  ancient 
in  many  old  buildings.  As  the  old  stones  were  often  scraped  over, 
or  only  a  little  altered,  it  was  only  by  a  very  close  inspection  of  the 
details,  and  especially  the  mouldings,  that  an  opinion  could  be 
formed.  Wood,  in  describing  the  church  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Bays  it  was  54  feet  long  and  32  feet  wide,  exclusive 
of  the  chancel,  which  was  33  feet  long  and  12  J  feet  broad ;  and 
that  it  consisted  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  the  north  aisle  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  nave,  above  which  were  two  small  chapels,  one 
serving  for  the  vestry.  It  was  difficult  to  understand  what  he 
meant  by  the  chancel.  Perhaps  he  meant  the  southernmost  aisle, 
for  it  appears  that  there  was  an  altar  set  up  against  the  south  wall. 

The  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  It  had  originally  a 
chapel  for  students  of  Balliol  College  anterior  to  the  year  1293, 
when  they  had  permission  to  perform  divine  service  in  their  own 
college.  That  portion  of  the  church  used  by  the  students  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Catherine.     The  tower  was  commenced  in  1511. 

The  ViCAB  explained  what  alterations  had  recently  been  made 
in  the  church.  The  north  aisle  was  erected  in  1841  with  the 
surplus  money  of  the  Martyrs*  Memorial  fund,  and  occupied  the 
site  on  which  a  building  stood  some  years  since,  in  which  an  engine 
was  kept.  He  believed  that  the  present  windows  in  the  aisle  were 
placed  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The  beautiful  east  window  was  de- 
signed by  the  then  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  gallery  in  the 
north  aisle  was  removed  last  year.  The  pulpit  had  two  or  three 
times  been  removed  from  one  part  of  the  church  to  the  other, 
and  the  Bev.  gentleman  pointed  out  the  different  positions  which 
it  had  occupied.  At  one  time  the  altar  was  placed  in  the  south 
aisle,  but  he  had  no  conception  where  the  pulpit  stood  then.  At 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  north  or  Martyrs'  aisle  might  be 
seen  the  actual  door  of  the  cell  in  Bocardo,  where  the  martyrs  were 
confined.    The  martyrdom  of  the  two  bishops,  Latimer^d.^d^y, 
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took  place  in  the  centre  of  Broad-street,  they  being  burnt  in  the 
then  town  ditch.  He  observed  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  this 
door  was  the  actual  door  of  their  cell.  It  was  kept  in  the  city  gaol 
for  some  time,  and  was  once  the  property  of  St.  Michael's  parish. 

The  members  then  inspected  the  door  with  much  interest. 
On  a  brass  plate  attached  to  it  is  the  following  inscription: — 
''This  door  was  at  the  entrance  of  a  cell  in  the  old  City  Gaol 
Bocardo,  called  the  Bishops'  Boom,  wherein  the  Bishops  Granuier, 
Bidley,  and  Latimer  were  confined,  and  from  whence  they  were 
taken  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  the  town  ditch,  behind  the  houses 
opposite  Balliol  College,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary." 

After  some  time  had  been  spent  in  looking  at  the  handsome 
stained-glass  windows  and  other  portions  of  the  church,  the  mem- 
bers proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  Trinity  College, 

Here  they  were  received  by  the  Eev.  the  Pbesidewt,  who  after- 
wards conducted  them  round  the  college,  and  pointed  out  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  building. 

Previously,  however,  to  doing  so,  the  President  observed  that  he 
thought  it  was  rather  fortunate  that  that  college  was  visited  by  the 
Society  next  in  order  to  Worcester  College,  because  in  the  early 
foundation  of  both  there  was  a  great  similarity.  Up  to  the  year 
1540,  Trinity  College  was  connected  with  the  Cathedral  of  Durham 
in  the  same  way  as  Worcester  College  was  connected  with  the 
Abbey  of  Gloucester.  It  was  at  one  time  called  ''  Durham  College," 
and  a  society  of  monks  came  from  Durham  to  study  here,  as  the 
monks  came  from  Gloucester  to  study  in  Worcester  College.  The 
President  then  pointed  out  what  had  been  done  by  the  several 
benefactors  to  the  college,  and  went  on  to  state  that  the  old  Durham 
College  consisted  of  a  single  quadrangle ;  that  the  ancient  hall  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present,  and  the  old  chapel  where  the  present  one 
was  erected.  The  present  Trinity  College  was  very  different  from 
the  ancient  Durham  College,  some  remains  of  which  still  existed. 
At  the  Dissolution,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  some  of  the  books 
in  the  famous  library  got  removed  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
some  to  other  colleges.  In  1554,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  purchased  the 
site  and  buildings,  but  he  (the  President)  believed  that  he  added  no 
new  buildings,  but  contented  himself  with  repairing  the  old.  A  re- 
lation of  his,  Sir  William  Pope,  the  first  Earl  of  Downe,  built  the 
present  quadrangle  about  the  year  1618.  The  college  in  a  certain 
sense  dated  from  1286,  but  the  actual  Trinity  College,  only  from 
1555,  when  it  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  ci^dicated  to 
the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

Mr.  James  Pabesb  having  been  called  upon  by  the  President, 
added  a  few  remarks  upon  the  early  history  of  the  coIlegeP^^ 
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comparing  the  relative  dates  and  histories  of  Trinity  and  Worcester 
colleges,  he  said  that  GlouceBter  Hall,  now  Worcester  College,  was 
first  founded  in  1283,  and  belonged  to  one  monastery  only;  but  in 
1291  it  became  a  hall  for  all  the  Benedictine  monks  throughout 
the  country.  Durham  College,  which  was  now  called  Trinity  Col- 
lege, might  be  said  to  be  founded  by  Hugo  de  Derlington,  because 
he  sent  scholars  to  Oxford  in  1285 ;  but  it  was  Richard  de  Hotou 
(Derliugton^s  successor)  who  first  buiU  a  place  for  them  about  1290, 
and  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  considered  the  date  of  the  actual 
foundation. 

''It  appeared,  from  the  Register  of  St. Frideswide,  that  in  1280 
a  grant  of  two  plots  of  land  was  made  from  the  Convent  of  St. 
Frideswide  to  the  monks  of  Durham,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  and 
iu  St.  Mary  Magdalen  parish.  A  more  important  grant  of  land,  be- 
longing to  Qodstowe  Nunnery,  was  made  to  tbejn  about  the  same 
time,  or  perhaps  in  the  year  1291.     He  found  that  this  included — 

•*  *  All  ther  arable  londeF,  the  which  they  bad  fro  a  diche  iburt  over  io  Beaumont, 
that  is  to  say,  (rom  the  londe  of  Philipp  Ho,  Burgeys  of  Oxeuforde»  uuto  the  londe 
that  was  of  Roger  Semer,  in  the  taroe  tilthe,  ia  the  aubarbii  of  Oxeuforde,  whereof 
thre  acres  lye  beside  the  londe  of  Walter  Bost  of  the  north  parte,  and  one  acre 
lieth  of  the  southe  parte  of  the  londe  of  the  said  Walter  Bost  bitwene  the  loude  of 
Thomas  Lewes  and  the  lunde  of  the  same  Roger  Seuier  :  and  one  hede  of  the  said 
londe  buttith  to  the  walles  towarde  the  west,  and  another  hide  buttith  unto  the 
Kyngis  hye  waye  of  Beaumont  toward  the  est"*.* 

"There  was  a  confirmation  of  this  grant  in  the  Patent  Rolls,  19 
Edward  I.  (1291),  in  which  were  mentioned  3 J  acres  by  Roger 
Semer,  one  acre  by  Thomas  Lesweges,  and  one  acre  by  Walter  Bost. 
Another  Boll  of  the  same  time  mentioned  the  gift  of  single  '  tofts ' 
by  Laurence  de  Juvene,  John  de  Sclater,  and  Henry  de  Diteneshale, 
and  of  two  *  tofts '  by  John  Feteplace  and  Kichard  de  Dedyugton, 
besides  five  acres  given  by  Gilbert,  the  son  of  Amicia.  All  these 
lay  round  the  habitations  of  the  monks,  outside  the  north  wall  of 
Oxford.  Mr.  Parker  then  went  on  to  explain  the  situation  of  these 
lands,  and  quoted  from  the  document  which  referred  to  the  *  king's 
highway,'  and  observed  that  on  this  document  a  great  deal  would 
depend  in  decidi^  as  to  whether  the  Parks* -road  was  a  public  high- 
way or  not. 

"It  was  found  that  on  the  election  of  Bobert  de  Greystanes, 
Prior  of  Durham  in  13G6,  mention  was  made  amongst  the  *  com- 
promissarii '   of  Johannes  de    Beverlaco,    *  Prior  Oxonise.'      This 

■  This  quoUtion  is  from  the  English  tranalaiion  of  their  Charter,  made  for  the 
nuns  by  a  "  pore  broder"  because  they  could  not  read  Latin,  and  is  dated,  I  believe, 
1464;  the  original  charter  of  1291,  or  else  a  copy  of  it  in  the  original  Latin, 
I  understand,  still  exists  among  the  MSS.  in  St.  John's  College  Library.-^Q]?^ 
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meant  that  John  of  Beverley  was  the  Prior  of  Durham  College. 
What  was  going  on  in  Oxford  at  this  time  was  not  shewn  in  the 
Durham  EoUs,  to  which  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  their  in- 
formation, till  1345,  when  Thomas  Hatfield  succeeded  Bichard  de 
Bury  as  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  latter  gave  a  great  library  of 
books,  andy  no  doubt,  left  money  in  his  will,  which  was  not  ex- 
pended at  once.  In  the  Durham  Bolls  it  was  said  of  the  great 
builder  at  Durham,  that  he  re-founded  this  college,  '  Pneterea 
Collegium  octo  Monachorum  studentium  in  loco  Monachorum  Du- 
nelmensium  Oxonise  super  Candige  fundavit.'  This  candige,  or 
can-ditch,  Mr.  Parker  explained,  ran  outside  the  City  Wall  on  the 
south  side  of  Broad-street. 

"In  1410,  a  Bull  was  obtained  from  Pope  John  XXIII.,  giving 
them  permission  to  bury  in  the  chapel  of  the  college.  This  was 
the  chapel  shewn  in  Loggan's  View  of  the  College  (which  was 
handed  round  to  the  company).  The  chapel  appeared,  from  this 
view,  as  far  as  the  architectural  details  could  be  made  out,  to  have 
been  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  or  perhaps  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  not  of  so  early  a  date  as  mentioned  by  Wood, 
who  spoke  of  it  as  being  erected  in  1330.  There  was  a  chapel  then, 
no  doubt,  and  even  before  that  time,  but  it  had  been  rebuilt.  He 
(Mr.  Parker)  thought  it  probable  that  the  chapel  shewn  in  the  view 
was  built  about  1380 — perhaps  with  Bishop  Hatfield's  money  be- 
queathed to  the  college,  and  who  died  in  1381. 

"  Everything  was  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  and 
Durham  College  with  the  rest.  But  it  was  after  a  few  years*  interval 
resuscitated  under  another  form,  and  by  another  name.  The  founder 
of  the  present  Trinity  College  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  had  been 
appointed  'Treasurer  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,'  and  had 
conducted  as  part  of  bis  duties  the  sale  of  the  monastic  possessions. 
He  saw  the  injury  that  was  being  inflicted  by  the  confiscation  of 
this  property,  and  no  doubt  from  that  circumstance,  and  his  holding 
the  above  office,  it  suggested  itself  to  him  to  purchase  this  pro- 
perty, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  money  which  accrued  to  him 
from  the  conducting  of  those  sales  he  put  into  his  pocket  with  one 
band  but  took  out  with  the  other.  Hence  it  was  that  the  college 
was  re-founded. 

''  The  first  President  was  admitted  under  the  new  foundation  in 
the  year  1556.  No  new  buildings  were  erected  by  Sir  Thomas, 
but  Dr.  Kettel,  who  was  President  from^  1599  to  1643,  added  a  good 
many  out-buildings,  and  also  'cocklofts,'  as  Wood  termed  them. 
What  Wood  meant  by  the  latter  was  chambers  in  the  roof,  several 
of  which  were  now  remaining.  The  present  hall  was  begun  in 
1618  and  finished  in  1620.  .^g,,,,  by  ^OOgie 
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'^Dr.Bathnrat,  who  was  President  from  1664  to  1704,  added  most 
to  the  college ;  he  began  the  north  side  of  the  new  northern  quad- 
rangle. This  was  completed  in  1668,  and  was  shewn  standing  bv 
itself  in  Loggan's  view  of  1673.  The  west  side  of  the  same  quad- 
rangle was  completed  in  1682,  as  the  date  upon  it  shewed.  Nume- 
rous contributions  of  money  towards  the  improvement  of  the  college 
were  recorded  at  this  time,  but  the  building  near  the  east  end  of 
the  chapel,  intended  as  an  enlargement  of  the  President's  lodgings, 
was  erected  entirely  at  his  own  cost,  and  completed  in  1687.  The 
monej,  however,  was  unfortunately  too  plentiful^  and  the  old  chapel 
shewn  in  the  view  (and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century)  was  pulled  down  in  1691,  and  by  1694*"  the  present  struc- 
ture was  completed  to  match  with  the  new  buildings,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  classic  taste  of  the  age ". 

'\From  correspondence  which  exists,  it  appears  that  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  made  suggestions  for  placing  the  buildings  of  the  college, 
but  his  design,  which  was  similar  to  the  buildings  at  Versailles, 
was  not  carried  out.  The  presiding  genius  was  no  doubt  Deau 
Aldrich.  Some  additions  and  alterations  were  made  in  1728,  and 
the  additional  story  to  the  north  side  of  the  quadrangle,  in  place 
of  the  roof  and  dormer  windows  as  shewn  in  Loggan's  view,  was 
made  in  1805." 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  where  some  little 
time  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  various  objects  of  interest  it  con- 
tains. At  the  north  side  of  the  east  end  is  a  fine  alabaster  tomb 
of  th&  founder  of  the  college.  It  was  at  one  time  beautifully  painted 
a  id  gilded.  The  President  pointed  out  the  principal  objects  of 
historical  interest,  and  chiefly  the  fine  tomb  of  the  founder.  Sir 

"  Dr.  Bathurst  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  chapel  himself^  July  9,  1691. 
It  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Fell)  April  12,  1694. 

"  Warton,  in  his  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Bathurst,  thus  sums  up  the  college 
*•  improvements  I " — 

**  Before  we  mention  Dr.  Bathurst  in  a  more  public  capacity,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
b  red,  that  in  these  improvements  of  the  buildings  of  a  particular  college,  he  be- 
came, by  example,  a  general  benefactor,  being  the  first  who  introduced  the  just  and 
genuine  proportions  of  Grascian  architecture  into  the  University,  which  have  ever 
since  been  so  successfully  followed.  The  venerable  beauties  of  Gothic  magnificence 
alone  prevailed,  till  his  new  court  at  Trinity  College  appeared.  Particularly  the 
splendid  decorations,  and  exquisite  finishings  of  modern  art,  were  absolutely  un- 
known in  Oxford,  till  the  first  efibrt  to  these  elegancies  was  exhibited  in  the  chapel 
of  his  college,  in  a  style  of  which  other  specimens  are  now  not  uncommon.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  taste,  the  genius,  and  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Bathurst  to  work  this  refor- 
mation, and  in  this  respect  he  reminds  us  of  a  king  of  Athens  mentioned,  I  think,  by 
Pluurch,  who  first  placed  the  statues  of  the  Graces  in  an  ancient  tempra  of 
Minerva." 
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Thomas  Pope.    The  effigies  of  both  Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  appear 
on  the  tomb,  and  are  in  good  preservation. 


Tbml)  of  the  Foander  of  Trinity  College. 

The  library  was  next  visited,  and  the  President  called  attention 
to  its  most  interesting  features,  expressing  an  opinion  that  the 
stained  glass  in  the  windows  on  the  east  side  came  from  the  old 
chapel.  There  were  figures  in  the  windows  of  Edward  III.  and 
his  Queen  Philippa. 

The  exterior  of  the  old  portions  of  the  college  was  next  inspected, 
and  the  few  traces  of  the  older  portion  of  the  buildings  carefully 
examined;  after  which  the  President  conducted  the  company  into 
his  private  gardens,  the  principal  objects  of  interest  here  being  the 
ancient  boundary  wall,  and  some  old  statues,  removed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Ingram  from  New  College  when  the  chapel  was  restored.  Before 
leaving  the  gardens  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Jamks 
Parkeb,  was  given  to  the  President  for  his  courtesy  and  attention. 
The  compliment  was  briefly  acknowledged,  after  which  the  com- 
pauy  separated. 


Saturday,  Dec,  2,  1871. 

No.  XXV. — ExETKK  College  and  the  DrvnoxT  School. 

The  members  and  their  friends  met  in  Exeter  College  hall  shortly 
after  two  o'clock,  and  were  received  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  Bector, 
who  at  once  commenced  a  brief  description  of  the  college,  observing 
that  the  oldest  portion  of  it  now  remaining,  of  which  they  had  cer- 
tain information,  was  built  in  1432.  The  college  underwent  thorough 
repair  in  the  last  century,  and  portions  of  very  ancient  date  were 
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then  taken  down.  The  tower,  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel,  was  bailt  in  1432  bj  a  precentor  of  Crediton,  which  was  his 
native  town.  The  hall  was  built  in  1618.  There  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  money  made  in  the  previous  century  for  a  certain  cellar, 
but  whether  that  cellar  stood  upon  the  place  where  the  hall  was 
built  was  unknown.  It  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  architecture 
of  the  period  in  which  it  was  built.  The  old  chapel  was  erected  about 
the  same  time  as  the  hall,  or  at  all  events  within  a  few  years  after* 
wards.  The  then  Sir  John  Acland  gave  £800  towards  the  buildiug  of 
the  hall,  and  a  further  sum  was  given  towards  the  same  object  by 
the  college.  In  1811  the  hall  was  repaired,  and  it  now  possessed 
a  roof  of  an  admirable  character.  The  late  baronet,  Sir  Thos.  Acland, 
father  of  the  eminent  physician  in  this  city,  gave  the  large  winddw 
on  the  north  side  at  the  east  end.  There  was  a  curious  crypt  under 
the  hall,  but  whether  that  was  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  hall  itself 
he  could  not  say,  and  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Parker  was  not  present  to  give 
them  some  information  respecting  it.  He  thought  it  must  have  beea 
built  in  the  previous  century,,  if  not  at  an  earlier  period. 

Speaking  next  of  the  chapels  of  the  college,  he  observed  that  one 
was  no  doubt  built  by  the  founder,  but  whether  it  stood  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  library  was  not  quite  certain ;  but  there  was 
a  chapel  there  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  of  a  little  later  date 
than  the  foundation  of  the  college,  if  not  coeval  with  it.  Heame 
says,  '*  The  library  was  formerly  the  college  chapel,  and  so  continued 
till  1625." 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  shew  whether  the  founder's 
chapel  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  library  or  not,  but  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  didj  and  that  it  remained  until  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
chapel  previous  to  the  present  one  was  an  admirable  specimen 
of  Perpendicular  architecture,  but  unsuitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  college,  and  moreover  it  was  pronounced  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state  by  the  architect  who  examined  it.  Consequently  it  was  taken 
down,  but  the  defects  which  were  so  strongly  spoken  of  were  found 
not  to  be  so  much  in  the  walls  as  in  the  roof,  which  was  in  the  last 
state  of  decay.  The  roof  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  similar  to  that 
of  a  great  number  of  churches  in  Devonshire.  It  was  plastered  on 
the  inside,  and  nothing  could  be  worse  than  preventing  air  getting 
to  the  woodwork.  It  would  appear  that  the  old  chapel  continued 
to  be  used  as  the  library  until  the  last  century,  when  a  new  library 
was  built  on  the  same  site  as  that  of  the  present  library. 

The  Bector  then  spoke  of  the  history  of  the  financial  resources 
of  the  college,  and  stated,  as  a  gratifying  fact,  and  as  shewing  their 
interest  in  the  college,  that  some  of  its  servants  hi^d^^c(}^^^futed 
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large  sums  towards  it,  amoDg  them  being  a  cook  and  butler,  and  he 
himself  had  enjoyed  for  twenty  years,  as  Incumbent  of  a  college 
living,  the  advantages  of  a  benefaction  made  by  a  steward  of  the 
college.  A  room  over  the  old  library,  for  example,  was  built  by 
a  cook  for  a  student,  and  it  appeared  that  in  very  old  times  persons 
built  a  room  here  and  a  room  there  for  students,  according  to  their 
fancy,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  that  college  had  ten  or  twenty  cottages  or  houses  built 
on  it  for  students.  The  tower,  towards  the  Turl,  he  observed,  was 
of  recent  date.  All  the  other  portions  of  the  college  now  remaining, 
except  those  built  in  the  present  century,  were  erected  in  little  less 
than  one  century,  from  1616  to  1700.  The  first  building  erected 
was  at  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle  in  1616,  and  the  next  were 
those  adjoining  Turl-street.  Archbishop  Marsh  gave  £1,000  to- 
wards  erecting  the  eastern  range  of  buildings;  and  those  which 
compose  the  quadrangle,  although  not  differing  much  in  archi- 
tectural style,  were  erected  at  seven  different  times.  The  whole 
college  at  one  time  had  dormer  windows,  and  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  these  would  some  day  be  restored ;  the  battlements  were  all, 
he  believed,  of  more  recent  origin.  The  Bector  produced  the  ele- 
vation of  some  proposed  buildings  for  the  college  in  1708,  and  said 
he  thought  that  they  might  congratulate  themselves  that  the  archi- 
tect was  not  selected  to  carry  out  his  design.  A  picture  of  the  old 
modem  buildings  which  used  to  face  Broad-street  was  also  produced. 
They  were  usually  occupied  by  German  students,  and  a  portion 
of  them  was  re^erected  in  the  Turl. 

As  to  eoUege  plate,  very  little  of  ancient  date  was  possessed  by 
them ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  was  given  up  to  King  Charles  in  the 
civil  war.  They  were  a  very  loyal  body,  but,  loyal  as  they  were, 
the  pl^te  was  given  up  very  unwillingly,  as  the  original  documents 
shewed.  At  the  time  they  were  promised  its  worth,  but  they  had 
never,  he  need  scarcely  say,  received  a  penny.  All  the  plate  they 
now  possessed  of  any  interest  was  what  they  saw  before  them.  As 
to  one  of  the  specimens,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  donor,  or  of  any 
certainty  as  to  date.  It  was  .sent  to  South  Kensington,  where  it 
was  greatly  admired;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  of 
a  date  prior  to  Elizabeth's  time.  One  of  the  other  specimens,  a  gold 
cup  with  a  cover,  was  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1688,  and 
the  other  was  a  specimen  of  no  great  rarity. 

With  regard  to  the  money  expended  on  the  college  at  different 
times,  he  would  not  detain  them  by  giving  any  account,  but  within 
the  last  twenty  years  no  less  than  £50,000  had  been  spent  on  it. 
This  spoke  well  for  the  attachment  of  its  members.  Something  like 
£12,000  was  raised  by  subecriptiona  towards  the  chapel,  and  either 
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for  its  erection  or  for  that  of  the  other  buildings  of  the  college  no 
debt  now  remained. 

The  Bev.  C.  W.  Boabe  pointed  out  that  Exeter  College  at  one  time 
consisted  of  several  halls,  and  dated  from  1314,  which  was  also  the 
date  of  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  In  the  same  manner  as  Wor- 
cester College  had  absorbed  her  private  halls,  so  Exeter  had  absorbed 
hers.  He  explained  that  at  one  time  a  narrow  lane  ran  through  the 
college,  and  mentioned  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  occurred  just  pre- 
vious to  the  destruction  of  the  library  bj  fire.  Heame,  the  librarian 
of  the  Bodleian,  had  a  dream  that  there  was  a  fire,  and  that  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  it.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  went  to  see 
if  the  Bodleian  was  on  fire.  That  library  was  not,  but  the  library 
of  Exeter  College  was.  They  had  now  in  their  possession  some  of 
the  books  which  were  in  the  library  at  the  time,  damaged  by  the 
fire.  They  had  also  a  great  curiosity  in  their  present  library* 
a  Psalter  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  which  belonged  to  Elizabeth 
of  York,  who  had  caused  to  be  entered  in  it  not  only  the  names  of 
her  children,  but  also  a  record  of  the  battle  of  Boswortb. 

The  party  then  left  the  hall,  and  inspected  the  erypi  underneath. 
It  is  known  as  the  crypt  of  St.  Mildred's  Church. 

The  Chapel  was  next  visited,  where  all  the  objects  of  interest  were 
pointed  out  by  the  Bev.  W.  Incb,  Sub-Bector.  The  beautifully 
stained-glass  windows,  and  the  brass  eagle  used  as  a  reading-desk, 
and  presented  by  the  Bev.  John  Vivian,  B.D.,  in  1637,  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  members  were  next  conducted  to  the  Library^  where  some  time 
was  spent  in  looking  at  the  interesting  Psalter  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Boase.  Before  leaving  the  library,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Treacher,  one  of 
the  Hon.  Sees,  of  the  Society,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Bector,  Sub-Bector,  and  Mr.  Boase,  for  so  kindly  receiving  them 
that  day.  It  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  the,  company  left 
the  college,  passing  through  the  hall  of  the  Hector's  house,  the 
Bector  pointing  out  a  portion  of  it  to  be  the  work  of  1432. 

The  Divinity  School  was  then  visited,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Eabwjlkxr, 
of  Merton  College,  gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  building. 
He  stated  that  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Divinity 
Exercises  were  read  in  various  of  the  Benedictine  Chapels,  and  in 
the  University  Church.  In  1426,  or  1427,  the  University  obtained 
from  the  Master  and  Scholars  of  Balliol  a  vacant  piece  of  ground, 
in  exchange  for  Sparrow  Hall,  and  began  this  building  in  which 
they  were  assembled.  Contributions  rapidly  flowed  in  from  many 
of  the  Prelates,  and  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  most  of  the  Cathe- 
drals. In  1445,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  suggested  the 
building  of  a  Public  Library  over  this  room,  and  contributed  largely 
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towards  it.  The  other  principal  contributors  were  Thomas  Kemp, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  his  uncle  John  Kemp,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  whose  coats-of-arms  were  to  be  seen  in  the  roof.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  building  was  superintended  by  BRas  Holcot,  Warden  of 
Merton  [1438 — 55],  who  was  physician  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Earwaker  observed  that  probably  most  of  those 
present  were  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  skilled  workmen 
employed  on  it  being  drafted  off  to  Eton  and  Windsor,  under  the 
direction  of  William  of  Waynflete,  the  founder  of  Magdalen  College. 
Feeling  the  loss  of  these  men,  the  Uniyersity  petitioned  for  them 
to  be  restored,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1480.  They 
could  scarcely  form  any  idea  of  its  magnificence  at  that  time,  when 
the  fine  windows  were  filled  with  glass  of  all  colours,  representing 
the  Saints  and  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  roof  shining  with  the 
arms  of  the  benefactors.  The  pendants  from  the  roof  were,  as  they 
could  see,  beautifully  sculptured. 

He  next  adverted  to  the  dispute  that  took  place  in  that  building 
in  1549,  between  Peter  Martyr,  a  great  and  eminent  divine  among 
the  Protestants,  and  Canon  Tresham,  of  Christ  Church,  a  Boman 
Catholic,  respecting  the  vexed  question  of  the  Presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Sacrament.  Melancthon  himself  had  been  fully  expected  to  come 
to  Oxford,  but  he  had  sent  Peter  Martyr  to  represent  him,  and  to 
advocate  his  views.  On  the  28th  of  May  the  dispute  was  opened, 
and  lasted  three  days.  They  could  not  agree  as  to  who  had  carried 
off  the  victory,  the  Protestant  party  siding  with  Peter  Martyr,  and 
the  Boman  Catholics  with  his  opponent.  The  disputations  were 
very  elaborate,  and  were  afterwards  all  published. 

After  the  Eeformation,  and  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
buildings  were  greatly  neglected,  and  Antony  Wood  states  how  the 
windows  were  broken,  part  of  the  furniture  removed,  lead  stolen, 
brambles  and  bushes  grew  about  the  walls,  and  a  shed  for  cattle  was 
erected  near  it.  In  1552,  four  or  five  schools,  which  joined  on  to 
the  Divinity  School  on  the  south  side,  were  bought  by  certain  citizens, 
and  by  them  pulled  down,  and  their  sites  made  into  gardens.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  the  building  appears  to  have  been  looked 
after,  and  even  partially  restored.  In  1625,  after  the  death  of  King 
James,  Charles,  on  account  of  the  plague  that  was  then  raging  iu 
London,  held  his  first  Parliament  at  Oxford.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons assembled  in  this  building,  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  north 
end  of  the  Picture  Gallery,  whilst  the  Privy  Council  met  at  Christ 
Church.  Bespecting  the  assembling  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Divinity  School,  Wood  very  quaintly  says : — 

**  It  it  obterred  by  some  that  thit  giving  up  of  the  Divinity  School  nnto  the  use  ^ 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  placing  the  Speiker  near  the  Professor's  Chair,  did^ 
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first  put  there  into  a  conceit  that  tlie  deterroininit  of  all  points  and  oontrovernps  in 
Divinity  did  belong  to  then,  for  after  this  we  find  no  Parliament  withont  a  Com- 
mittee for  Religion,  and  no  Committee  for  Religion  but  what  did  think  itself  suflS* 
ciently  instructed  to  manage  the  greatest  controversies  of  Divinity  which  were 
brought  before  them,  and  with  what  success  to  religion  we  have  seen  too  clearly." 

The  building  was  very  badly  used  ia  the  time  of  the  Civil  Ware, 
and  in  1669  the  present  oak  carpentry,  anch  a  great  disfigure- 
ment, was  placed  in  the  west  end,  and  an  arch  was  constructed,  and 
the  ancient  seats  removed,  in  order  to  make  an  entrance  on  the 
north  side  from  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  for  use  on  solemn  occasions. 
What  the  ancient  seats  were  we  learn  from  Wood,  who  writes  that 
they  removed  the  Professor's  Chair,  which  stood  in  the  middle  on 
the  south  side,  a  fair  piece  of  polished  work  erected  on  pillara  of 
stone  curiously  wrought,  with  a  canopy  of  carved  wood  supported 
by  pillars  of  the  same,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  roof.  The  oppo- 
nent's seat  was  under  this  chair,  and  the  respondent's  seat  was 
opposite  on  the  north  side,  similarly  made ;  and  there  were  seats  all 
round  for  the  auditora. 

In  1701  the  whole  building  was  thoroughly  restored,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  roof  was  repaired 
and  probably  whitewashed,  and  the  side  walls  were  strengthened 
by  the  present  buttresses,  which  harmonize  very  well  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  building.  In  1752,  when  the  Town  Hall  was  being 
rebuilt,  the  Assizes  were  held  in  the  Divinity  School ;  and  Mr.  Ear- 
waker  alluded,  in  conclusion,  to  a  trial  which  took  place  in  it,  and 
which  caused  great  sensation.  It  was  that  of  a  lady  who  was  con- 
victed of  poisoning  her  father. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Earwaker  for  the  interesting 
account  he  had  given,  and  after  some  little  time  had  been  spent  in 
looking  at  the  building,  the  company  separated. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Term  the  Committee  issued  to  their 
members  the  following  notice,  which  they  think  it  well  to  record : — 

ThB   CoNSEEVATIOir   OIT  MONTTMENTSP. 

The  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  So- 
ciety beg  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  communications  which  the 
Society  made  to  the  Government  during  the  Long  Vacation  of  1870, 
with  reference  to  **  the  desirability  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  being 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  present  condition  of 
those  important  Monuments  of  Antiquity  which,  if  destroyed,  could 
not  be  replaced,  and  also  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving 
them  from  further  decay  and  injury." 

They  have  now  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  Members  that  they 
understand  the  Government  have  so  far  entertained  the  suggestions 
which  the  Society,  through  its  President  and  Secretary,  made  to 
them  in  the  course  of  those  communications,  that  they  have  applied 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  (as  being  the  only  Anti- 
quarian Society  possessing  a  royal  charter)  to  obtain  as  complete 
a  list  as  possible  of  the  Historical  Monuments  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Committee  have  only  thought  it  right  that,  having  been  more 
than  any  other  Society  instrumental  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  this  important  question,  they  should  take  their 
share  of  the  work  in  providing  an  accurate  list  of  those  "Monu- 
ments of  Historical  and  Archffiological  interest"  which  have  been 
still  preserved  to  us.  They  propose,  however,  to  limit  themselves 
to  those  monuments  which  are  still  existing  in  the  two  counties  of 
Oxford  and  Berks,  trusting  that  similar  local  Societies  will  in 
the  same  way  give  their  attention  to  compiling  a  record  of  all  such 
objects  existing  in  their  respective  districts.  They  have,  therefore, 
appointed  a  Sub-committee,  in  whose  charge  the  collection  of  the 
materials  shall  rest,  and  they  look  to  the  Members  of  the  Society 
generally  to  communicate  with  one  or  other  of  the  Sub-committee 
respecting  any  such  remains  with  which  they  may  be  acquainted. 

The  Committee  understand  by  "  Historical  Monuments,"  all 
those  remains  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  two  counties 
during  British,  Boman,  Saxon,  and  Medieeval  times,  and  which 
supplement  the  Documentary  Becords  of  these  two  counties — e.g. 
JSarthtcarhf  such  as  camps,  tumuli,  &c. ;  Stone  Remains^  such  as 
cromlechs,  ancient  boundary-stones,  &c, ;  and  Buildings  of  a  period 

f  See  Report  of  Annual  Meeting,  pp.  828-7.  ,     ^^.^.^..^ 
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anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  whether  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or 
tnilitarj. 

The  Sub-coromittee  would  at  the  same  time  state  that  any  in- 
formation with  respect  to  Coins,  Weapons  of  flint,  stone,  or  metal, 
or  remains  of  fictile  manufactures,  provided  the  exact  locality  where 
they  are  discovered  can  absolutely  be  determined,  will  also  be  of 
value  to  them,  as  aids  to  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  more 
important  monuments. 

The  Sub-committee  are  prepared  to  receive  any  communication 
with  respect  to  the  objects  in  question ;  and  with  regard  to  Earth- 
works, Stone  Bemains,  and  Buildings,  it  is  particularly  requested 
that  accurate  information  be  given  as  to  their  present  etate^  and  if 
their  destruction  is  in  any  way  threatened. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  on  the  Sub-com- 
mittee:— 

Rev.  J.  S.  Tbeacheb,  M.A.,  25,  St.  Giles',  Oxford,  \ 
Mr.  J.  P.  Eakwakeb,  Merton  College,  Oxford,        j 
Mr.  James  Pabkeu,  The  Turl,  Oxford,  Hon.  Treaewrer. 
Mr.  E.  G.  BBUToir,  F.R.I.B.A.,  St.  Michael's  Chambers,  Oxford, 
Hon.  Librarian, 
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At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  Nov.  15,  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwakxb 
spoke  of  the  steps  which  the  Society  had  taken  with  regard  to  the 
proper  preservation  of  the  Roman  Villa  at  Northleigh^.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  interest  which  appeared  to  be  taken  in  the  matter, 
the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  **  Oxford  Journal,"  and  it  has 
been  thought  advbable  to  reprint  it  here. 

"THE   ROMAN  VILLA   AT  NORTHLEIGH. 
"  To  the  Editor  rf  the  *  Ojford  Journal/ 

•*  Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  Villa  at  Northleigh,  trusting  that  by  thus  calling  public  aftentloD 
to  their  present  neglected  state,  they  may  be  preserved  from  farther  decay  and 
ultimate  destruction. 

"  It  would  be  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  extreme  value  and  importance  of  these 
remains  of  Roman  art  and  civilisation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Oxford. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  very  few  perfect  Roman  villas  in  England  which  can 
compare  with  this  one,  either  as  to  size  or  extent,  or  as  to  general  preservation,  and 
there  is  certainly  not  one  which  is  more  appositely  situated  for  being  studied  by 
those  interested  in  the  ancient  civilization  and  art  of  which  it  is  such  a  valuable 
relic  Such,  however,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  remains,  that  unless  some  im- 
mediate steps  be  taken,  the  care  and  attention,  paid  to  their  preservation  when 
originally  uncovered  in  1815-16  will  have  been  in  vain. 

^  See  pp.  826,  327  of  this  RepoPt^i^i^^^  by  V^OOglC 
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<*  The  remainB,  as  at  present  existing,  consist  of  the  foundation-walls  of  a  jerj 
extensive  quadrangle,  with  its  adjacent  rooms  and  porticos,  and  of  one  or  two  cham- 
bers, in  a  more  or  less  well-preserred  state.  On  the  north  side  this  quadrangle 
measures  167  feet  in  length,  on  the  east  side  212  feet,  on  the  south  side  15Z  feet, 
and  on  the  west  side  186  feet.  The  number  of  the  chambers  which  were  either 
wholly  or  partially  uncovered  amounts  to  over  60,  many  of  which  had  their  tessel- 
lated floors  well  preserved,  whilst  in  others  only  slight  traces  of  the  tessers  were 
discoverable.  At  present  these  walls  are  little  more  than  grassy  mounds;  they  have 
been  left  neglected  and  uncared  for,  and  openly  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  quadrangle  and  adjacent 
rooms. 

**  Of  the  few  chambers  which  were  discovered  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  the 
most  important  is  that  situated  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  quadrangle.  This 
room  is  33  feet  long  and  20  feet  broad,  with  walls  of  more  than  3  feet  in  thickness. 
Below  the  floor  of  this  room  is  the  hypocaust,  extremely  well  preserved,  and  the 
curious  pillars  made  of  tiles  which  support  the  floor  are  still  quite  perfect.  The 
funnels  in  the  walls  by  which  the  hot  air  flowed  into  the  rooms,  and  the  flues  by 
which  the  smoke  of  the  fire  escaped,  as  well  as  the  prsefumium,  or  place  where  the 
wood-fire  was  made  in  the  hypocaust,  are  well  shewn.  There  are  79  pillars  in  all, 
which  support  the  tessellated  pavement,  and  raise  it  some  3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  tlie 
hypocaust  This  tessellated  pavement,  which  is  of  a  very  simple  and  elegant  pattern, 
was,  when  discovered,  almost  perfect 

**  Such  was  the  interest  taken  in  these  remains  when  they  were  discovered  in  1815-16 
that  a  subscription  was  raised  in  Oxford  %  whereby  a  substantial  shed  was  built 
over  this  room  and  one  or  two  others,  and  it  is  to  the  present  dilapidated  condition 
of  this  shed  that  I  would  direct  attention.  One  of  the  main  beams  which  supported 
the  roof  has  rotted  away,  and  partly  fallen  on  the  tessellated  pavement  below,  whilst 
the  thatched  roof  has  also  given  way  in  many  places,  and  so  affords  no  proper  pro- 
tection against  the  weather.  Thus,  af^er  very  heavy  rain,  a  portion  of  the  pavement 
is  in  a  pool  of  water,  which  seriously  injures  and  loosens  the  tesserae.  A  small  sum 
of  money  would  suffice  to  put  this  shed  into  a  state  of  thorough  repair,  whilst  the 
longer  it  is  allowed  to  continue  in  its  present  state  the  greater  will  be  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  repairing  it,  independent  of  the  damage  which  must  accrue  to  the 
tessellated  pavement 

'*  At  the  northern  corner  of  the  quadrangle  are  the  chambers  containing  the  hot 
and  cold  baths,  which  when  found  were  very  perfect,  but  of  which  now  only  the 
former  is  well  shewn,  but  in  a  very  dirty  and  neglected  condition. 

**  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle  a  large  chamber,  28  ft  long  by 
22  ft.  broad,  was  discovered  in  1815,  on  the  floor  of  which  another  very  beautiful 
tessellated  pavement  existed  in  a  very  perfect  state,  and  it  is  sUted  that  a  building 
was  erected  over  it  to  keep  it  from  decay.  Of  this  building  no  vestige  now  remains ; 
the  tessellated  pavement,  if  not  entirely  lost,  is  hidden  by  the  grass  and  weeds  which 
have  grown  over  it,  and  which  render  it  very  difficult  to  recognise  even  the  site  of 
the  chamber. 

'*  Indications  of  other  pavemeuU  were  found  during  the  excavations  in  1815-16, 
but  not  fully  examined,  and  many  rooms  were  hardly  explored  at  all.  It  would  be 
very  desirable  if  the  whole  of  the  remains  could  be  again  carefully  explored,  aa  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  much  of  a  very  iuterestiug  character  would  be  discovered. 

'  There  is  a  slight  misUke  here,  which  I  hasten  to  correct  I  am  informed  the 
shed  was  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  proper  preservation  of  these  remains  when  originally  di8c^Y|f|i|f'^^j^Rj)^Qie 
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**0f  the  Romtn  Villi  found  at  Stoaetfield  in  1711-12,  and  re-opened  in  1779, 
00  remaini  ire  believed  now  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
tessellated  parement  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  '.  Even  the  very  site 
of  this  villa,  of  which  the  area  was  traced  to  be  about  190  tU  by  152  ft,  can  now 
with  difficulty  be  recognised. 

"  During  the  making  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  some  little  distance  beyond 
Northleigh  and  Stonesfleld  another  tessellated  pavement  was  cut  through,  and  no 
regard  being  paid  to  it,  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  materials  used  on  the  line, 
80  that  now  it  is  impossible  even  to  fix  its  site. 

"  It  waa  in  order  to  prevent  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Villa  at  Northleigh  dis- 
appearing like  those  just  referred  to  that  the  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
and  Historical  Society,  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  laid  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
mains before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  whose  estate  the  Villa  is  situated.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  no  reply  has  been  received  by  the  Society,  and  on  visiting 
the  Villa,  on  Tuesday  last,  I  found  that  not  only  had  no  repairs  been  carried  out, 
but  that  no  attention  whatever  had  been  paid  to  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  can  only  hope  that  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion  something  may  yet  be  done — 
for  it  cannot  surely  be  considered  a  creditable  thing  in  this  nineteenth  century  to 
suflbr  such  interesting  remains  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  allow  the  forethought  of 
those  who  preserved  them  so  carefully  to  be  rendered  uselessly  the  neglect  of  their 
present  owner. 

••Yours  faithfully, 

••J.  P.  EARWAKER, 
"  Hon.  Sec  of  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. 
«•  Jler/eii  Cott$g0,  November  29th,  1871." 

After  the  publication  of  this  letter,  which  also  appeared  in  several 
London  papers,  such  as  the  ''Standard,"  the  "Builder,"  "Notes 
and  Queries,"  the  "Antiquary,"  Ac,  letters  were  received  by  the 
Society  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who,  after  expressing  his 
regret  that  the  Society's  memorial  referred  to  in  the  letter  had  failed 
to  reach  him,  stated  his  intention  to  preserve  the  remains,  and  his 
willingness  that  further  excavations  should  be  made  both  at  North- 
leigh and  at  Stonesfield. 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in 
informing  the  members,  and  those  numerous  antiquarian  friends  who 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  these  valuable  remains,  that  matters 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  that  this  fine 
Villa  will  be  preserved  for  many  years  yet  to  come.  They  have  also 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  their  thanks  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  for  the  prompt  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  has 
met  the  wishes  of  the  Society. 

*  This  was  the  general  opinion  held  at  the  time,  but  since  this  was  written,  further 
researches  in  the  Bodleian  Library  snd  elsewhere  have  brought  to  light  many  in- 
teresting fiicts  with  regard  to  this  villa.  Fortunately  some  good  original  drawings 
of  four  tessellated  pavements  found  here  are  still  extant,  and  other  fragmentary 
portioni  of  the  pavemenU  have  been  heard  of.^J.  P.  £. 
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